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HAVING entered fully in another 4 place. into the general 
nature of Grecian philosophy, and more particularly the cha- 
racter of Socrates, we shall not add to the size of a volume 
already sufficiently large by going over ground already trod- 
den, but content ourselves with throwing together such few 
remarks, as may serve to explain under what feelings and with 
what conceptions a great part of the notes appended to this 
play has been framed, and also shew under what points of view 
the drama itself may be most safely proposed to the considera- 
ton of younger minds. 

As the schools of ancient philosophy had generally their 
outer and their inner doctrines, so there was doubtless in that 
singular person, with whom the greatest of those schools ori- 
ginated, an outer and an inner Socrates. Whether the inner 
Socrates ever developed himself to that full extent of moral 
and intellectual grandeur, in which the pages of Xenophon and 
Plato have exhibited him,—who perhaps drew rather an ideal 
than a real character,—we shall not here stop to inquire: of the 
outer Socrates, in all his eccentricities of dress and manner, in 
many of his peculiar doctrines, as well as in the peculiar phra- 
seology and modes of illustration in which those doctrines were 
expounded and enforced, we may rest assured that we have 
here a copy done to the very life; and if the reader finds him- 
self laughing heartily over that copy, he may also rest assured 
that he does not laugh more heartily than did the son of So- 
phroniscus himself. 

To believe with such a writer as A¢lian, that, with one» ex- 


ἃ See “ Preliminary Discourse” to the editor’s Translated Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes. 

δ The exception made was in favour of the present drama, in which lian 
(II. 13.) admits Socrates to have been present, and to have conducted himself in 
the manner indicated in foot-note infr. p. 5 3. 
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ception, Socrates never visited the comic theatre, is to believe 
what no person conversant with the general nature of that extra- 
ordinary man will be inclined todo. Supposing the inner So- 
crates to have possessed a tithe of that wisdom, moral courage, 
and rich vein of wit and irony, for which Plato and Xenophon 
have given him credit, such a person, instead of absenting him- 
self from the exhibitions of the comic stage, as AClian repre- 
sents, would on the contrary have brought to them just that 
feeling of keen enjoyment and sound sense, which we find 
ascribed to him by writers equally entitled to credit with that 
‘small sophist. ‘‘ If these censors,” said Socrates, speaking 
generally of the comic writers, ‘‘ point to errors, which really 
need correction in us, our reformation will be the necessary 
result of their animadversions; if their censures are false, we 
have no concern with them: in either case, however, it is best to 
give ourselves up freely and unreservedly to their c remarks.” 
But to the rising genius of the stage—to the dramas of the 
author of the Detaleis, the Babylonians, the Acharnians, and 
the Knights, we may venture, on the authority of Plutarch, to 
consider him as bringing a still higher feeling. ““ Did I not 
tell you,” we hear him saying to a little knot of odd-looking 
theatrical friends around him, while his frame shook with laugh- 
ter over the parturition-scene in the following drama, “ did I 
not tell ‘you, that to come to an Anstophanic comedy was to 
come to a great intellectual banquet ; and have I deceived 
you? Psha, psha, man,” continued he, observing Cherephon’s 
eye turn in restless and indignant perturbation from the So- 
crates on the stage to the Socrates who stood beside him, 
‘¢ have done with these emotions; or if you cannot command 


« Laert. If. 36. It is precisely in the same spirit that Philosophy herself is 
made to speak in the pages of Lucian. IA. εἶτα ἠγανακτήσατε λοιδορησαμέ- 
vou τινὸς, καὶ ταῦτα εἰδότες ἐμὲ, ola πρὸς τῆς κωμῳδίας ἀκούσασα ἐν Διονυσίοις, 
ὅμως φίλην τε αὑτὴν ἥγημαι, καὶ οὔτε ἐδικασάμην, οὔτε ἡτιασάμην προσελθοῦσα" 
ἐφίημι δὲ παίζειν τὰ εἰκότα, καὶ τὰ ξυνήθη τῇ ἑορτῇ ; οἶδα γὰρ ὡς οὐκ by τι ὑπὸ oxdp- 
ματος χεῖρον γένοιτο, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον ὅπερ ἂν ἦ καλὸν, ὥσπερ τὸ χρυσίον, ἀποσπώ- 
μενον τοῖς κόμμασι, λαμπρότερον ἀποστίλβει, ναὶ φανερώτερον γίνεται. IIE. 131. 
144. ' 

4 Plutarch de liberis educandis, δ. 14. The purpose for which the editor has 
ventured to make some addition to the original anecdote, will appear at the close 
of these prefatoky remarks. 
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them, be gone at once from the theatre—and, by the ¢ goose, 
he has even faken me at my word: and see,” continued he, 
marking the fugitive’s retreat, “ how he brushes by one, and 
pushes another, and jostles a third ; nay, nay, whatever yonder 
youngster may have whispered in your ear, it is carrying mat- 
ters too far to plant your fist so violently in his face ; but Chee- 
rephon was ever hot and f fiery, and will not be contradicted in 
his courses—but now that our peppery and too susceptible 
fnend has disappeared, let us even have one more Jaugh over 
this rich scene ; I should not be my own mother’s son, if I did 
not add my peal of mirth to those which already reign through- 
out the theatre:” and another explosion of laughter followed 
᾿ from the light-hearted sage, in which the grotesque figures& 
around him, after some wry faces, found themselves constrained 
tojoin. But the anecdote of the worthy Boeotian has led us, 
we feel, far astray. 

That such feelings as these on the part of Socrates were 
eventually reciprocated by Aristophanes, and the poet and phi- 
losopher finally found on that friendly footing towards each 
other, in which the Banquet of Plato subsequently exhibited 
them, is more agreeable to believe than safe to conclude ;— 
the reasons which militate against such a conclusion, it may be 
our lot at some future time to state; our present business 18 
rather to inquire into the probable causes, which many years 
before the Platonic Banquet took place, induced the poet to 
bring Socrates upon the public stage. Of these, three at least 
may, we think, be safely stated. First, that antipathy which 
has and ever will subsist between men of science, and men of 
wit and 5 genius, an antipathy aggravated on the part of the 
comic- writers of Athens from the circumstance, that through 


© One of the three ordinary oaths of Socrates. A dog and a plane-tree were 
the other two. 

f Cf. infr. p. 25. 

© Cf. infr. pp. 24. 31. 42, 43. 

h How speaks the greatest wit and greatest genius of almost any age, and one 
disposed to speak favourably of every department of literature, even of those in 
which he did not himself excel ? “ Nothing is so tiresome as walking through 
some beautiful scene with a minute philosopher, (and the Phrontist of Aristophanes 
is the minute philosopher of sir W. Scott,) a botanist, or pebble-gatherer, who is 
eternally calling your attention from the grand features of the natural picture to 
look at grasses and chucky-stones.” Lockhart’s Life οὗ Sir W. Scott, VI. τόρ. 
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the influence of the philosophic party, their exhibitions had for 
a time been prohibited and suspended: secondly, the very 
eccentric manner in which the son of Sophroniscus had com- 
menced his career in philosophic life, an eccentricity which, 
if from circumstances of iage, it had not trenched upon the per- 
sonal feelings of Aristophanes, had most probably trespassed 
on those of other members of the profession to which he had 
devoted ‘himself; and, thirdly, to a strong feeling on the 
poet's part, that the philosophy thus introduced had that in its 
outward frame to which the general habits of society can never 
be made to conform, and that in its inward frame, which was 
incompatible with the well-being of the state; both too being 
apparently based on the model of a predecessor in philosophy, 
who, though unquestionably a man of prodigious talents, and 
not without some virtues, must still, in the eyes of all clear- 
sighted and unprejudiced persons, have appeared as gross a 
fanatic and impostor as the world had yet seen. It is with the 
third only of these considerations that the general structure of 
the notes attached to the following drama will oblige us to 
deal somewhat largely. 

If the age of Aristophanes swarmed, as his writings evidently 
evince it did, with scientific as well as literary charlatans, those 
writings seem also to poirit to individual impostors, who had 


i According to Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, Aristophanes was no more than 
twenty-three years old when he wrote the Clouds: but can we suppose such a 
drama to have been written at such an early age? By adding a few more years to 
the poet’s life, we add to the chance of bringing him into the situation which 
the note following this refers to. 

k The only details which we possess of the early career of Socrates in the phi- - 
losophic world, are those contained in Plato’s “ Apologia.” Α singalar account 
that narrative certainly presents ; but to its extreme eccentricity we are less alive 
perhaps than we ought to be, first from the general reverence with which we per- 
use accounts of things and persons long gone by, and secondly from the charms of 
the style in which that narrative is conveyed, and which leads us rather to dwell 
upon the surface of the tale, than to look closely at the real circumstances which 
lie beneath it. A bold travestie, however, which, substituting London for Athens, 
and making other corresponding changes, should send a modern aspirant for fame 
on such a crusade as Plato’s account represents Socrates as undertaking, such a 
travestie would place things in a widely different point of view, and leave little 
surprise that euch a play as the Clouds should find its way from the closet of Ari- 
stophanes to the public stage, supposing its author, or even his brother-dramatists, 
to have been subjected to the same interrogatories and inquisition at the hands of 
Socrates, as all else that was eminent in Athens had been. Cf. Apol. 21, a—23, d. 
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not been wanting in a preceding age to set the phrensy going. 
Such among others was Epimenides, the friend and visitant of 
Solon. Many are the wonders ascribed to this member of the 
scientific * classes; but not the least marvellous of his feats was 
that sleep of more than half a century into which he was 
thrown, before he woke to invent the system of lustrations and 
cathartics, which so much gained the admiration of his con- 
temporaries, and which appears not to have been without its 
influence in leading to that counter system of ! cathartics, which 
has gained for Aristophanes the admiration of posterity. Such 
again was the Sicilian Empedocles. ‘To compose verses which 
should have the effect of expelling from the human frame 
every disease, be that disease what it might—to restore breath 
to a body, out of which it had been absent for a whole moon’s™ 
course—these were but little episodes in his philosophig life ; 
his more constant and regular avocations were with the winds, 
and in dealing with the more noxious class of these, he con- 
trived to attach an epithet to bis name, which seems to have 
determined our great satirist in deciding what epithet would 
also best attach to his own ® name. Need we add the Scythian 
Abaris, and he too, like Epimenides, a visitant of o Athens ὃ 
Where indeed should he not have visited ? for travel cost him 
neither labour nor expense; the air being his travelling path, 
and his vehicle of conveyance a common ἢ arrow. 

But far above all these in talent, and must. we add, far 
above all in the impostor’s arts, stood he of the goldenp 
thigh—the Samian sage, once Euphorbus, then A®thalides, 
then Hermotimus, then Pyrrhus, then Pythagoras, and finally as 
a household bird, the hero of one of those immortal 4 dia- 


k As for instance,—that he could live without food; that his soul left his body 
at pleasure, and returned to it again, &c. ἃς. Brucker I. 419. 

1 Cf. note to the word ἀεροβατῶ, infr. p. 52.) and extract from the Wasps, p. 122. 

m Brucker {. 1108. 

ἢ See again the notes, pp. 52. 122. 

© Brucker I. 356. 

P The object of the golden thigh, (better known by its name than the means by 
which it was made to assume that appearance,) was to assimilate its owner to the 
Hyperborean Apollo. As such it was exhibited to Abaris, the priest of Apollo, 
and by him admitted as a proof of the divinity of Pythagoras. Brucker I. 1019. 
Rittershuis’s notes on Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras, p. 180-1. Lucian V. 100. 

4 See Lacian’s Somnium ceu Gallus. 
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logues, in which Lucian has held up the empirics of science to 
ridicule with a power almost as masterly as that of Ansto- 
phanes himself. That no intentional injustice, however, may 
be done to this precursor in the philosophic world of no less a 
person, as we have been led to think, than the hero of the 
Clouds himself, let us be allowed to advert briefly to the 
sources from which hie singular history has reached us, sources 
it must be owned of so suspicious a nature, that did not a less 
exceptionable testimony exist for bringing the matter to a dif- 
ferent conclusion, we should be inclined to doubt how far we 
are justified in criminating the philosopher himself with the 
falsehoods and forgeries with which his name is now sur- 
rounded. 

That the three great moving powers of the old Pagan world— 
the priest, the supreme magistrate, and the philosopher—should 
find their respective influences giving way before the doctrines 
of the Cross, without some attempt to set up a rival to Him 
from whom those doctrines originated, was a piece of negli- 
gence which the general course of human operations would not 
lead us to expect. The alarm would naturally begin with the 
first of these three orders, and to a corresponding attempt on 
their part to set up such a rival, many ‘learned men consider 
that we are indebted for that most mendacious yet not un- 
amusing book, the Life of Apollonius of Tyana by the famous 
sophist Philostratus. As far as the present writer’s knowledge 
of that work goes, (which does not however profess to be very 
exact,) he must candidly state, that he can see no such design 
on the part of the narrator of the tale, and much less on that 
of its hero. To satisfy an enthusiastic admiration for the phi- 
losopher of Samos—to visit the scenes which he had visited— 
to converse with those from whose schools he had gained his 
knowledge, and thus to assimilate himself as closely as possible 
to the great object of his veneration, were evidently the lead- 
ing objects of Apollonius himself—while to dress up such a 
hero of romance as should satisfy the empress Julia, and dis- 
play the sophist’s own talents, seems to have been no less the 


τ Brucker, tom. 2. de Secta Pythagor. resuscitata. Olearius in Prefat. ad 
Vit. Apollon. 
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with miraculous events and operations, would follow as a mat- 
ter of course; how else could its hero be assimilated to the 
professed object of his admiration and his imitation? and if 
these pretended miracles derive their colour, as they commonly 
do, from those of our own sacred 5 writings, that might have 
been done to conciliate the master of the impenal throne, who, _ 
with a largeness of piety more to be wondered at than com- 
mended, found equal objects of adoration, it has been said, in, 
Moses and Orpheus, Apollonius and Christ. But whatever 
might be the case with him of Tyana, the time was now rapidly 
approaching, when priest, and emperor, and philosopher, found 
it alike their interest to oppose the progress of a religion, which . 
was stopping the emoluments of the first, which was shaking the 
thrones of the second, and before the simple purity of whose 
doctrines the tenets of the philosophers were on the point of 
being scattered to the winds. And it must be owned that the 
latter exerted themselves with a zeal, ‘and breadth of design 
and execution, which the priesthood, if Apollonius was really 
their instrument, had not displayed. Where the outer weak- 
ness of the then philosophic world lay, the ridicule of their. 
Christian topponents had already taught them. Their first 


8. As a specimen of the colouring given by the biographers of Apollonius and 
Pythagoras to the miraculous portions of their heroes’ histories, we subjoin an ac- 
count of the annunciation made to the mother of the first during her pregnancy— 
the circumstances under which the birth took place—and the mysterious manner 
in which Apollonius was removed from this stage of earthly existence. Apoll. Vit. 
1. 4. κνούσῃ δὲ αὐτοῦ τῇ μητρὶ, φάσμα ἦλθεν Αἰγυπτίου δαίμονος, ὁ Πρωτεὺς, ὁ παρὰ 
τῷ Ὁμήρῳ ἐξαλλάττων' ἡ δὲ, οὐδὲν δείσασα, ἤρετο αὑτόν" τί ἀποκυήσοι ; ὁ δὲ, ἐμὲ, 
εἶχε. σὺ δὲ ris; εἰπούσης, Πρωτεὺς, ἔφη, ὁ Αἰγύπτιος θεός. Thid. §. τεχθῆναι δὲ ἐν 
λειμῶνι λέγεται, πρὸς ᾧ νῦν ἱερὸν αὑτᾷ ἐκπεπόνηται. καὶ μηδὲ ὃ τρόπος ἀγνοείσθω, ὃν 
ἀπετέχθη. ἀγούσῃ γὰρ τῇ μητρὶ τόκον ὥραν, ὄναρ ἐγένετο βαδίσαι εἰς τὸν λειμῶνα, καὶ 
ἄνθη κεῖραι. καὶ δῆτα ἀφικομένη, al μὲν δμωαὶ προσεῖχον τοῖς ἄνθεσιν ἐσκεδασμέναι 
κατὰ τὸν λειμῶνα᾽ αὐτὴ δὲ ἐς ὕπνον ἀπήχθη κλιθεῖσα ἐν τῇ πός. κύκνοι τοίνυν, obs 
ὁ λειμὼν ἔβοσκε, χορὸν ἐστήσαντο περὶ αὐτὴν καθεύδουσαν, καὶ τὰς πτέρυγας ὥσπερ 
εἰώθασαν ἄραντες, ἄθροον ἤχησαν κι τιλ. VITI. 30. ὅδ᾽ ἀμφὶ μέσας νύκτας ἑαυτὸν 
λῦσαι. καλέσας δὲ τοὺς δήσαντας, ὧς μὴ λάθοι, δραμεῖν ὀπὶ τὰς τοῦ ἱεροῦ θύρας, αἴδ' 
ἀνεπετάσθησα». παρελθόντος δ' εἴσω, τὰς μὲν θύρας ξυνελθεῖν, ὥσπερ ἐκέκλειντο, 
Boky δὲ ἀδουσῶν παρθένων ἐκπεσεῖν. τὸ δὲ dopa ἦν, στεῖχε yas’ στεῖχε ἐς οὐρανὸν, 
σγεῖχε. οἷον, ἴθι ἐκ τῆς γῆς ἄνω. 

t See Hermiae’s “ Irrisio Gentilium Philosophorum,” and cf. Bruck. de Secta 
Eclectica, I. 211. 
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care was accordingly to compose the jarring differences among 
themselves. Platonists were accordingly to be reconciled with 
Aristotelians—the tenets of the Porch were to be made to 
agree with those of the Gardens—baits were to be thrown out 
which should allure if possible even the Christian and the Jew, 
and thus a great Eclectic and Syncretistic philosophy formed, 
which should make effectual head against the simpler doctrines 
of the Cross. When it is considered how diametrically op- 
posed even the first two of these sects were to each other on 
points the most important «, the attempt, it will be allowed, was 


u Brucker II. 193. Ex dictis patebit, hos homines, supposite quasi basi philo- 
sophis Pythagorice inedificasse monstrosum edificium, quod nobis doctrinas 
JEgyptiacas, Orientales, et Christianas, Pythagoricis et Platonicis attemperatas 
exhibet. 

x To reconcile Plato even with himself,—forming, as he had done, a mixed phi- 
losophy for himself out of that of Socrates, Pythagoras, the Eristics, Heraclitus, 
and Parmenides, many of whose opinions were at utter variance with each other, 
and could by no ingenuity of contrivance be united together (Brucker I. 464. 633. 
640. 665, 6. 669.),—was no easy matter: but how infinitely that difficulty was 
increased, when he was to be reconciled with Aristotle, a few particulars out of 
many will suffice to shew. The Deity of Plato is free in his movements, univer- 
sal and special in his providence. The Deity of Aristotle is wrapt up in eternal 
contemplations of himself, cares for nothing in the universe (Id. III. 325.), looks 
forward to nothing; who even if he had the will to do it, has not the power, 
for he is bound by a chain, and the eternal combination of movers with mun- 
dane spheres take from him all liberty, and strip him of his perfection. (Id. I. 
833-4. 1241.) Plato declared the Supreme God to be in a fiery essence; Ari- 
stotle, in opposition to Plato, formed a sort of fifth etherial and immutable 
body, and declared the Deity to be in that. (Id. III. 285-6.) To God and na- 
ture Plato added ideas; Aristotle laughted at ideas. (Id. I. 797. 811. 814.) 
Plato asserted the world to have been made in tempore (Id. II. 362.) : he called 
in a divine soul to assist in its formation (I. 849.). Aristotle admitted of no 
effecting cause, but asserted it to have been eternal. (1. 709.) Plato admitted 
self-movement in the soul. Aristotle asserted that whatever is moved, is moved 
by something else. (I. 821.) The immortality of the soul was strenuously as- 
serted by Plato; Aristotle conceals his opinion on the subject, but the probability 
is, that he denied the soul’s immortality. (I 824—5—6. 855.) Aristotle, hy with- 
_ drawing a first mover from any care over sublunary things, necessarily denied 
the efficacy of prayer or sacrifice (I. 790.): the Socratic and Platonic schools ad- 
mitted both. By time Plato understood the movement of the heavens: accord- 
ing to Aristotle, time is the numeration of movement according to former and 
latter, which parts of time are joined by the present movement, as the parts of a 
line are by a point. (I.815.) For their difference of opinion as to particles and flux 
of matter, see the same learned writer. (I. 804. 809-10.) It is unnecessary to 
carry this note further on the subject of Plato and the Stagyrite: to specify dif- 
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bold and arduous; but the task was in able hands, and re- 
wards and honours of no yordinary description were profusely 
showered to stimulate their zeal. It 1s far, however, beyond 
the limits of a work like this to go through the list of persons who, 
under the name of “the Golden Chain,” brought to perfec- 
tion the system of philosophy thus originated. The names of 
Longinus, Plotinus, Iamblichus, Porphyry, Proclus, Julian, 
Marinus, would alone suffice to shew, that neither natural nor 
acquired talent was wanting for making the system acceptable 
to the pagan world, and the aberrations of some of the earlier 
Fathers of the church evince that its subtleties and attractions 
had sometimes proved too much even for their better 2 judg- 
ments. Our simpler business is with the choice of person, 
whom it was thought proper so to identify with this system, as 
in some degree to constitute him its head and patron. Rea- 
soning @ priori, we should certamly have expected to see that 
choice falling on the son of Sophroniscus. To say nothing of 
the purity and sublimity of bis moral code, so many of his 
opinions, as explained by Plato, wore, or seemed to wear, a 
close resemblance to the tenets of the Christian and the Jewish 
churches, that no bait seemed better calculated for unsettling 
the faith of some, and effecting the adhesion of others. But 
something more than mere coincidence of morals or opinions 
was required in the person who was to be set up as the rival of 
the author of Christianity. It was necessary that he should 
be invested with supernatural ἃ powers—disease and pestilence 


ferences between those bitterest of foes, the Stoics and the Epicureans, would en- 
gage us in an endless task: exough, however, has perhaps been said to shew 
what the great leaders of the Eclectic schools, the ἱερὰ γενεὰ, as they sometimes 
styled themselves, undertook, when they commenced the task specified in the text. 
(For more modern attempts to reconcile Plato with Aristotle, see Brucker IV. 
355-6. 386. 423. 425. 430.) Φ 

Y Brucker II. 210.11. 

Ὁ See on this painful subject Brucker II. 210-11. 365. 389.- IIL. 315. 316. 
3210. 323. 332. 337. 343- 
a That something else was wanting besides miracles, and which no acts of for- 
gery could supply, the vigorous address of Lactantius to Hierocles, on the at- 
tempt of the latter to set up Apollonius above the author of Christianity, will 
teach us. ‘“‘ Disce igitur, si quid tibi cordi est, non solum idcirco a nobis Deum 
creditum Christum, quia mirabilia fecit, sed quia vidimus in eo facta esse omnia, 
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were to vamsh at his bidding—space and time were to be anni- 
hilated at his wishes—the elements were to be at his com- 
mand—at his behest the tomb was to open and send up its 
tenant. Now with this last exception, the current accounts 
of > Socrates supplied no materials for making such a declara- 
tion; those of Pythagoras either supplied them all 5, or what 
they did not supply, the more distant age, at which he lived, 
gave an opportunity for furnishing, which men, not very scru- 
pulous in their ¢dealings, would not be slow to seize. 

How matters actually stood in this last particular, we should 
have some difficulty in deciding, did not an intermediate and 
unexceptionable witness exist, from whose writings it seems 
fair to infer, that if the members of the Golden Chain invented 
some of the numerous miracles ascribed to Pythagoras, they 
found many more ready done to their hands. That writer is 
the author of those immortal dialogues to which we have 
already adverted. Keen in his abhorrence of every thing that 
bore the semblance of imposture and deceit ¢, and living in an 
age, when the progress of Christianity had not yet made it an 
object to give a false colouring to the character of the Samian 
philosopher, the general testimony of Lucian must be consi- 
dered as that which every clear-sighted and unbiassed person 
derived from the accounts then current of Pythagoras; and 
the question accordingly occurs, how stands the character of 


quz nobis annuntiata sunt vaticinio prophetarum. Fecit mirabilia; magum pu- 
tassemus : ut et vos nuncupatis; et Judi tunc putaverunt; si non illa ipsa 
facturum Christum prophets omnes uno ore predicassent. Itaque Deum credi- 
mus, non magis ex factis operibusque mirandis, quam ex illa ipsa cruce, quam vos 
sicut canes lambitis; quoniam simul et illa predicta est. Non igitur suo testi- 
monio, (cui enim de se dicenti potest credi?) sed prophetarum testimonio, qui 
omnia, quee fecit, ac passus est, multo ante cecinerunt, fidem divinitatis accepit ; 
quod neque Apollonio, neque Apuleio, neque cuiquam magorum potuit aut potest 
aliquando contingere.” festit. V. 3." 

Ὁ Aves 1552—1564. For Apollonius’s imitation of Pythagoras in this parti- 
cular, see his Life, lL IV. c. 16. 

¢ Jamb. Vit. Pyth. c. XXVIII. Brucker I. 993. 1012. 1014. 

d Brucker I. 1016. II. 368. 373. 376-7-8~9. 381. 387. 

e What are his own words respecting himself ? Μισαλαζών εἰμι, καὶ μισογόης, 
καὶ μισοψευδὴς, καὶ μισότυφος, καὶ μισῶ πᾶν τὸ τοιουτῶδες εἶδος τῶν μιαρῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων. ITT. 137. 
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that philosopher with a writer at once so sagacious atid so un- 
prejudiced ? Of his virtues—and the great virtues of tem- 
perance and continence can hardly be denied him—Lucian, it 
is true, says nothing; to his talents,—and that they were in- 
finitely beyond his age, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
—he appears less finsensible ; but his gross abandonment of 
truth—that truth, which by a strange contradiction he recom- 
mended in language so noble and lofty to hiss followers 
—is the object of Lucian’s unsparing ridicule; and however 
playfully the terms may drop from his pen, yet cheat—im- 
postor—fraudful braggart—are the thoughts evidently upper- 
most in his mind, whenever the name of the Samian philoso- 
pher comes before® him. Such is the Pythagoras of the great 
satirist of Samosata: such was the Pythagoras of still higher 
and graveri authorities; and such,—but without imputing to 
him any attempt at his predecessor's frauds and deceptions— 
such it has been the attempt of many succeeding notes to 
shew, was the model on which the son of Sophroniscus had 
from an early period formed some of his outward habits, and 
more of his inner opinions, many of the latter of which he re- 
tained to his dying © day. 

In ascribing to the latter so large an acquaintance with Py- 
thagorean doctrines, we are well aware that we differ widely 
from many learned men, who in the ascription of such doc- 
trines to Socrates in the Platonic writings, see rather the in- 
terpolations of an impertinent pupil, than the real tenets or 
opinions of his wiser! master. That Plato, by his travels in 


f HL 142. V.67. VI. 316. 

& Τοιαῦτα παρήνει' μάλιστα 8 ἀληθεύειν" τοῦτο γὰρ μόνον δύνασθαι τοὺς ἀνθρώ- 
που; ποιεῖν θεῷ παραπλησίονς" ἐπεὶ καὶ παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ, ὡς παρὰ τῶν μάγων ἐπυνθά- 
vero, ὃν ᾿Ωρομά(ην καλοῦσιν ἐκεῖνοι, δοικέναι τὸ μὲν σῶμα φωτί" τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν ἀλη- 
θείᾳ. Porph. de Vit. Pyth. §. 41. 

h TIL 82. IV. 281. VI. 294. 316-17. 334. 

i St. Chrysostom, Homil. I. in Joan. Evangel. Lactantius, 1 ITI. de falsa 
Sapientia,c. 19. Tertullian, c.28. See also Brucker, I. rots. 1018-19. Timon 
ap. Laert. I. p. 518. 

k Infr. p. 107. 

1 No one has advocated this opinion more strongly than the learned writer, to 
whose work on the philosophy of the ancients so much reference has been made in 
the following pages. But on this point the authority of Brucker must go for no- 
thing, from the strange chronological error which he has fallen into, that of sup- 

Φ 
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Egypt—by his purchase of the book of Philolaus, and by per- 
sonal intercourse with many members of the Italian school, — 
had obtained a larger knowledge than his preceptor of those 
doctrines,—doctrines in general so studiously concealed from 
the world,—there can be little doubt; but at the time the 
Clouds was acted, Plato had not emerged many years from 
- his ™nursery, and if we find the language and sentiments 
ascribed to his great master in that play bearing 80 close an 
affinity, as we have endeavoured to prove, with the doctrines 
of the Pythagorean school, it is evident that this notion of 
Platonic infusion and interpolation must undergo a great 
change, and that we must be content to admit, that the Phe- 
drus, the first burst, as Schleiermacher terms it, of the Plato- 
nic doctrines drawn from Socrates, and generally supposed to 
have been published during the latter's life, bore just that pre- 
dominance of Italian doctrines, which under such circumstances 
we should be prepared to expect. 

Is it asked from what sources Socrates gained his imperfect 
knowledge of the Pythagorean system—for that his knowledge 
of that system was perfect or complete, we are not prepared to 
assert P—Among the many which might be produced, we shall 


posing the Clouds to have been written just immediately prior to the death of So- 
crates, instead of being composed twenty-three years before that event. (I. 
550 8q-) 

m Plato was born B.C. 429; the Clouds was acted B. C. 423. Plato therefa 
was at that time but six years old. The age of Xenophon is open to more doubt, 
but if the following calculations are correct, it did not much exceed, or perhaps 
even fell short of that of Plato at the same period. The expedition of Cyrus took 
place B.C. 401. In the account of that expedition, Xenophon is termed νεανίσκος 
(Anab. IT. 1. 13.), apparently too with a little sneer at him as a * philosopher. 
In the Memorabilia, (I. 2. 35.) the age of thirty is assigned as that up to which a 
man might he termed νέος. The diminutive might therefore be taken at twenty- 
five, in which latter case Xenophon would be only three years old at the time 
when the Clouds was performed. (See however on this subject Mitford and 
Clinton, the former of whom, like the present writer, supposes Xenophon to have 
been under thirty at the time of the Anabasis, the latter considers him to have 
been about forty-two.) Socrates himself, born B.C. 468, was forty-five years 
old when the Clouds was acted ; the age of its writer has been mentioned above 
as twenty-three. 


* It must be observed, however, that instead of Xenophon, some MSS. read 
Theopompus ; and for various reasons, many learned writers consider the latter as 
the better reading. 
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content ourselves with naming three. The works of Epi- 
charmus, the comic dramatist, were filled with maxims and 
opinions derived from the Italian " school. Were these dramas 
unknown to Socrates? We find them quoted by him both in 
Plato and in ο Xenophon, and hence conclude that they were 
pot. The writings of Heraclitus derive their whole colour 
and hue from the same school. Were these too in the bands 
of Socrates ? How could they be otherwise, since according to 
some accounts, the MSS. containing them had been first drawn 
from their secret recesses by no other hand than that of PEu- 
npides, the philosophic friend of the son of Sophroniscus ὃ 
. But still further—Among the well-known peculiarities of So- 
crates one was, that of never quitting Athens, unless when the 
duties of the state compelled him. ‘The only exception perhaps 
that can be named is a voluntary journey made by him to 
Samos, and with his early tutor¢ Archelaus. Why such a 
visit, and in company with such a person? I know but one 
satisfactory reason that can be assigned ; viz. a desire to glean 
such information as he could respecting a philosopher and a 
philosophy, both of which seem to have made a vehement 1 im- 
pression on his early imagination. 

It may be asked, if Aristophanes really considered the ha- 
bits and opinions of the hero of his Clouds to have been 
formed on those of the philosopher of Samos, why the name 
of the latter nowhere appears in the drama? It may be asked 
in return, why the names of so many foreign charlatans and 

philosophic impostors, actually resident in Athens, do not also 


Ὁ See Laert. III. ro—17. VIII. 78. Brucker (I. 1121.), writing of this 
eminent dramatist, observes; ‘“‘ Preeter Empedoclem celebre quoque inter auditores 
Pythagore nonven fuit Epicharmo Coo, Helothalis filio: quem tamen Megaren- 
sem quidam, alii Samium dicunt... Trimestris infans Megaras Siciliz delatus 
est, atque inde Syracusas, ubi philosophie nomen dedit . .. Cum vero partim Py- 
thagoreorum legibus impeditus philosopbiam Pythagoricam propalare non aude- 
ret, partim ob Hieronis tyrannidem a publica philosophie professione abstineret, 
ad antiquam comeediam studium mentemque applicuit, et in theatro subinde Py- 
thagorica dogmata versibus comprehensa vulgavit, id quod male Pythagoreos ha- 
buit. . 
© Plat. Gorg. 505, d. Theetet. 152, 6. Xen. Mem. II. 1. 10. 

P See Laert. II. 22. et infr. p. 88. 
ᾳ Laert. HH. 23. 
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appear in this or other of his dramas? Clearly because at that 
early period, when science and philosophy were making their 
first burst at Athens, sueh names would have been little more 
than dead letters to the greater part of the audience for whom 
he wrote. That he was familiar with the arts and impostures 
of such men as Epimenides, Empedocles, and Abaris, scholars 
or personal friends of Pythagoras, the language to which we 
have referred both in his Clouds and Wasps, gives pregnant 
proof ;—yet their names nowhere appear: was he, however, 
to be acquainted with them, and yet ignorant of the source 
from which their practices were derived ? Had even other 
sources been wanting from which to derive a knowledge of the 
name and doctrines of the Samian sage, were not the early 
dramas of Epicharmus more likely to be in his hands than 
even those of Socrates, and would not they furnish a mind so 
searching and inquisitive as his with a tolerable knowledge of 
both ? 

The cast of notes appended to this drama obliges us to 
make one more remark, but it shall be a brief one. The 
Aristophanic Socrates has now been placed in more than 
one publication before the public by the present writer, and 
maturer minds will of course come to such decision on this 
perplexing subject as their own judgments shall deem best. 
But in a work more exclusively devoted to younger readers, 
that writer could not but occasionally ask himself, was it 
fair that such minds should be thrown entirely on thar own 
thoughts on such a subject, and thus left to imbibe, it might 
be permanently, false impressions respecting a name, which 
afterwards became almost synonymous with that of virtuet it- 
self? It would indeed have been to him a painful thought 
that such had been the result of his labours, and a simple ex- 
pedient seemed to offer itself for preventing such a conse- 
quence. It has been already observed, on the authority of 
A€lian, that Socrates was himself present at the exhibition of 


r That some serious deductions are to be made in this ascription of perfect vir- 
tue to the son of Sophroniscus, has been hinted at in a passing note, (infr. p. 32.) 
What those deductions are, the investigation of a future play will oblige us to ex- 
plain more fully. In the meantime the reader is referred to the editor’s ‘‘ Preli- 
minary Discourse” to his translated plays of Aristophanes, p. 102. 
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the Clouds. By taking advantage of this anecdote, and put- 
ting a few imaginary speeches into the latter's mouth, it was 
hoped that young minds might at least be kept in a state 
of equilibrium, and their thoughts led to the consideration, 
not only of what that singular person most certainly was in 
many particulars at the time that exhibition took place, but 
also of what he probably became during the three and twenty 
years which elapsed between that exhibition and the philoso- 
pher’s death ; a period tong enough for most important changes 
in any place, but in a town like Athens, where every thing 
moved at a pace so rapid, sufficient to account for most of the 
discrepancies which appear between the Aristophanic Socrates, 
and the Socrates of Plato and of Xenophon. Much more 
might unquestionably have been made of such an anecdote ; 
but the editor’s object would upon the whole, it was thought, 
be better gained by leaving much to the reader’s own taste and 
imagination, than by intruding his real Socrates too often upon 
the scenic one. 

The editor has no wish to deprecate the just severity of 
criticism by any unmanly complaints; but it is due to himself 
to say, that the present is not the mode in which he originally 
contemplated his illustrations of this nobledrama. In the midst, 
however, of most extensive preparations for such a purpose, 
and while pursuing his task with feelings of intense delight, that 
health, on which the completion of his designs depended, be- 
came seriously interrupted, and it is only through the assistance 
of a kind and learned friend, that he has been able to see 
through the press what it ill perhaps becomes him to acknow- 
ledge constituted little more than the first rough sketch of his 
intended labours. To that friend, who amid large demands 
upon his own time could contrive to give him such important 
aid, he begs to return his earnest thanks. 


ADDRESS 


TO 
THE PUBLIC 
OR TO 


THE AUTHOR'S READERS: 


ων 





*Q θεώμενοι, κατερῶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐλευθέρως 
τἀληθῆ, νὴ τὰν Διόνυσον τὸν ἐκθρέψαντά με. 
; 4 , - oo 4 4 , 4 
οὕτω νικήσαιμί τ᾽ ἐγὼ Kal νομιζοίμην σοφὸς, 
"e@ @ a eg > 4 ‘ 
ὡς ὑμᾶς ἡγούμενος εἶναι θεατὰς δεξιοὺς 
καὶ ταύτην σοφώτατ' ἔχειν τῶν ἐμῶν κωμῳδιῶν, 
πρώτους ἠξίωσ' ἀναγεῦσ᾽ ὑμᾶς, ἣ παρέσχε μοι 
2 a . a 9 9 «» e 9 9 ὃ a οὶ 
ἔργον πλεῖστον εἶτ᾽ ἀνεχώρουν ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν φορτικῶν 
ς 4 , » ” ,ν͵ @ @ a ’ 
ἡττηθεὶς, οὐκ ἄξιος OY’ ταῦτ' οὖν ὑμῖν μέμφομαι 
a a a ΓΙ 4} 4 a 9 3 ? 
τοῖς σοφοῖς, ὧν οὕνεκ᾽ EtyH ταῦτ' ἐπραγματευόμην. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὡς ὑμῶν ποθ' ἑκὼν πρωδώσω τοὺς δεξιούς." 
ἐξ ὅτου "γὰρ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, οἷς ἡδὺ καὶ λέγειν, 
’ 

ὁ σώφρων τε χὠ καταπύγων ἄριστ᾽ ἠκουσάτην, 

9 4 , ‘ ww > 9 +S ated 4 “᾿ 
κἀγὼ, παρθένος “γὰρ ἔτ᾽ ἣ, κοὐκ ἐξῆν πώ μοι τεκεῖν, 


* If Aristophanes ever wrote, or intended to write, an improved copy of his 
Clouds for the stage, (which the learned Ranke seems with much reason to con- 
sider as an untenable * opinion,) then the first of these two titles is the most cor- 
rect; if, on the contrary, he never wrote but one, viz. that which we at present 
have in our hands, and to which after a few years interval he determined to give 
what we should term publication, then the second of these titles is the most appro- 
priate. In either case the fittest place for a modern reader to make himself 
master of ita contents appears to be before the commencement of the drama itself, 
and not in the body of the piece, where it tends to interrupt the proper flow of 
feeling, and to engender various chronological errors. 


δ Vit. Aristoph. 422-6. For Dindorf’s opinion, that our present copy of the 
Clouds is the author's original copy with some changes introduced, see his ““ Com- 
mentatio de Aristophanis fragmentis,” p. 15—23. 





[ x ] 
ἐξέθηκα, παῖς δ᾽ ἑτέρα ris λαβοῦσ᾽ ἀνείλετο, 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐξεθρέψρατε “γενναίως κἀπαιδεύσατε' 
ἐκ τούτου μοι πιστὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν γνώμης ἔσθ᾽ ὅρκια. 
νῦν οὖν Ἠλέκτραν κατ᾽ ἐκείνην ἥδ᾽ ἡ κωμῳδία 
ζητοῦσ᾽ ἦλθ᾽, ἥν που ᾽πιτύχη θεαταῖς οὕτω σοφοῖς" 
γνώσεται yap, ἤνπερ ἴδη, τἀδελφοῦ τὸν βόστρυχον. 
ὡς δὲ σώφρων ἐστὶ φύσει σκέψασθ᾽" ἥτις πρῶτα μὲν 
οὐδὲν ἦλθε ῥαψαμένη, παιδίοις ἵν’ ἣν “γέλωτ᾽ 
οὐδ᾽ ἔσκωψε τοὺς φαλακροὺς, οὐδὲ κόρδαχ᾽ εἵλκυσεν, 
οὐδὲ πρεσβύτης ὁ λέγων τἄπη τῇ βακτηρίᾳ 
τύπτει τὸν παρόντ᾽, ἀφανίζων πονηρὰ σκώμματα, 
οὐδ' εἰσῆξε δᾷδας ἔχουσ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἰοὺ ἰοὺ βοᾷ, 
ἀλλ᾽ αὑτῇ καὶ τοῖς ἔπεσιν πιστεύουσ᾽ ἐλήλυθεν. 
κἀγὼ μὲν τοιοῦτος ἀνὴρ ὧν ποιητὴς οὐ κομῶ, 
οὐδ᾽ ὑμᾶς ζητῶ ᾿ξαπατᾶν dis καὶ τρὶς ταῦτ᾽ εἰσάγων, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ καινὰς ἰδέας ἐσφέρων σοφίζομαι, 
οὐδὲν ἀλλήλαισιν ὁμοίας καὶ πάσας δεξιάς" 
ὃς μέγιστον ὄντα Κλέων᾽ ἔπαισ᾽ ἐς τὴν “γαστέρα, 
κοὐκ ἐτόλμησ᾽ αὖθις ἐπεμπηδῆσ᾽ αὐτῷ κέιμένῳ. 
οὗτοι δ᾽, ὡς ἅπαξ παρέδωκεν λαβὴν Ὑπέρβολος, 
τοῦτον δείλαιον κολετρῶσ᾽ ἀεὶ καὶ τὴν μητέρα. 
Εὔπολις μὲν τὸν Μαρικᾶν πρώτιστον παρείλκυσεν 
ἐκστρέψας τοὺς ἡμετέρους 'Ἵππέας κακὸς κακῶς, 
προσθεὶς αὐτῷ γραῦν μεθύσην τοῦ κόρδακος οὕνεχ᾽, ἣν 
Φρύνιχος πάλαι πεποίηχ᾽, ἣν τὸ κῆτος ἤσθιεν. 
af “Ἕρμιππος αὖθις ἐποίησεν εἰς Ὑπέρβολον, 
ἄλλοι τ᾽ ἤδη πάντες ἐρείδουσιν εἰς Ὑπέρβολον, 
τὰς εἰκοὺς τῶν ἐγχέλεων τὰς ἐμὰς μιμούμενοι. 
ὅστις οὖν τούτοισι "γελᾷ, τοῖς ἐμοῖς μὴ χαιρέτω" 
ἣν δ᾽ ἐμοὶ καὶ τοῖσιν ἐμοῖς εὐφραίνησθ᾽ εὑρήμασιν, 
ἐς τὰς ὥρας τὰς ἑτέρας εὖ φρονεῖν δοκήσετε. 
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APISTOSANOTS ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. 


--«“«,οιὐὐῇῇ}»»..ὕ.....-. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ. 
Toy ἰού: 
ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, τὸ χρῆμα τῶν νυκτῶν ὅσον 
ἀπέραντον. οὐδέποθ᾽ ἡμέρα γενήσεται ; 


1. The encyclema represents a spacious sleeping-room, the costly 
decorations of which imply the great wealth, or great extrava- 
gance of the owner. In one corner of the room is placed a sump- 
tuous couch, at the foot of which stands a statue of Neptune, im- 
plying that the occupant of the bed is of the equestrian order. 
Smaller couches are disposed around, belonging to the slaves and 
retainers of the establishment. Certain sounds give token that these 
are all wrapped in a profound repose; but not so the stout, broad- 
shouldered person, who stands in the centre of the apartment, (a 
lacky at his elbow,) and whose deep sighs are chiding 


““ the cripple, tardy-gaited night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away.” 

2. ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ. The elegant scholarship of Bergler, never at a 
loss for a parallel passage, compares Hippoc. epist. 12. οὗ Ζεῦ βασι- 
λεῦ, λέγοντες, βοήθει, θεράπευσον. Ran. 1276. ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, τὸ χρῆμα 
τῶν κόπων ὅσον. 

Ib. τὸ χρῆμα τῶν νυκτῶν, ὅσον ἀπέραντον. Ernesti translates; proh 
quam longe sunt noctes! plane infinite ! Welcker still more closely : 
etn Ding sind doch die Nachte wie was granzenloses. Hermann ex- 
plains the construction ; τὸ χρῆμα τῶν νυκτῶν τόσον ἐστὶν, ὅσον ἀπέραν- 
τον. Perhaps the simplest mode of rendering the verse would be as 
folows: τὸ χρῆμα τῶν νυκτῶν (these hours of night) ὅσον ὀπέραντον (how 
interminable they are!) The formula τὸ χρῆμα τῶν νυκτῶν, having 
been explained in former plays (Acharn. 138. Eq. 1182.), it re- 
mains only to give a few examples from Heindorf of the word νύκτες 
(hore nocturne). Plato Protag. 310, d. ἔπειτά μοι λίαν πόρρω τῶν 
»υκτῶν εἶναι. Sympos. 217, ἃ. διελεγόμην πόρρω τῶν νυκτῶν. Xen. Cyrop. 
ΓΝ. ς. 14. καὶ οὕτω δὴ ἀφικνοῦνται... περὶ μέσας πὼς νύκτας. V. 3. 
52. ἡνίκα δ᾽ ἦν ἐν μέσῳ νυκτῶν. Vesp. 218, ἀπὸ μέσων νυκτῶν. 

3. ἀπέραντον, without end or limit. The speaker here advances 

B 


ΟΣ ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥΣ 


ἐκτὸς Χαὶ μὴν πάλαι γ᾽ ἀλεκτρυόνος ἤκουσ᾽ ἐγώ" 
οἱ δ᾽ οἰκέται ῥέγκουσιν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἂν πρὸ τοῦ. 5 
9 ἤ “a 3 9 J ~ [4 

Jarod δῆτ᾽, ὦ πόλεμε, πολλῶν οὕνεκα, 
. 4 iat ᾽, ef ¥ ‘ » ἢ 
ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲ κολάσ᾽ ἔξεστί μοι τοὺς οἰκέτας. 
towards the door, and affects to cast an anxious look as to how the 
night is wearing. 

5. ῥέγκει ἐπὶ τῶν κοιμωμένων, ᾿Αττικῶς. ῥέγχει, Ἑλληνικῶς. Spanh. 
(Strepsiades having come from the window or door, turns to con- 
template the sleeping slaves.) 

Ib. οὐκ ἂν, sc. ἔρεγκον, they would not have snored. Cf. Plat. in 
Thezt. 164, ἃ. 

Ib. πρὸ τοῦ, i.e. πρὸ τούτον. Lysias 120, 16. ἐν τῷ πρὸ τοῦ χρόνφ. 
Cf. nos in Eq. 119. 

6. ὦ πόλεμε, πολλῶν οὕνεκα. This bold prosopopceia, the sure sig- 
nal of great excitement, is somewhat startling at first ; but the situa- 
tion of the speaker, the representative of three generations of land- 
owners (Cf. infr.66.), must be taken into account. Eight years 
had that cruel scourge, the Peloponnesian war, now lasted, and 
every year the landowner, small or great, had, in pursuance of the 
stern policy of Pericles, to exchange his pleasant fields for the hate- 
ful town. But the mere interference with customary habits and 
predilections was the least part of the evil. With himself the land- 
owner had necessarily to remove a considerable portion of his agri- 
cultural slaves to the metropolis, there to live at great expense, 
doing nothing, and contracting habits which tended to unfit them 
for their proper avocations. In the case of Strepsiades, matters 
were still worse. A residence in Athens had thrown his son and 
heir upon his noble relatives, and the consequences had been what 
might be expected. Instead of the simple pleasures, with which it 
may be supposed that the young Phidippides had hitherto con- 
tented himself—hunting, fishing, bow-shooting—the extravagant 
amusements of the horse and chariot-race had amused his day, and 
guessing from the young man’s adjurations (infr. ΟἹ. 108.), the 
tavern-banquet and its usual concomitants had furnished out the 
night. These with other expenses (for it is not to be supposed that 
a relation of the great Megacles would be allowed by his wife to take 
up his abode in the meaner parts of Athens) began to tell hard upon 
poor Strepsiades. ‘His landed property appears already to have 
been largely dipped (v. 37.), and his account-book presented a long 
list of ttems yet to be settled. Desperate diseases require despe- 
rate remedies, and a desperate one the half-ruined landowner hits 
upon; but of this hereafter. (The reader’s imagination will readily 
present to him the clenched and upraised hand with which the first 
part of this address is commenced, and the deep and bitter sigh 
with which it is concluded.) 

7. ὅτι οὐδὲ κολάσαι. Br. ὅτι δ᾽ οὐδὲ κολάσαι. Herm. See also 
Ranke, Vit. Arist. p. 305. ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲ κολάσ᾽. Dind. 








NE®EAAI. 3 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὁ χρηστὸς οὑτοσὶ νεανίας 

> 7 σι Ἁ 3 \ ε». 

ἐγείρεται τῆς νυκτὸς, ἀλλα ρέγκεται 

ἐν πῶτε σισύραις ἐγκεκορδυλημένος. 10 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δοκεῖ, ῥέγκωμεν ἐγκεκαλυμμένοι. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δύναμαι δείλαιος εὕδειν δακνόμενος 

ὑπὸ τῆς δαπάνης καὶ τῆς φάτνης καὶ τῶν χρεῶν, 

διὰ τουτονὶ τὸν υἱόν. ὁ δὲ κόμην ἔχων 


Ib. ‘‘ We shall be gratified to find, that with the various miseries 
which a war of twenty-seven years diffused among those called citi- 
zens of the Greek nation,.it brought a very general alleviation of 
evil to that more numerous portion of mankind, the Grecian slaves. 
When all neighbouring states were friendly, the slave looked around 
in vain for refuge from the cruelty of an inhuman master ; but if 
they were hostile, it behoved equally the wealthy despot of many 
slaves, and the poor tyrant of one, to beware how he set the wretch 
upon comparing the risk of desertion with the hope of a better ser- 
vice. ... What the ancient historians have left unnoticed (for 
slaves came little within their regard) we learn from the celebrated 
comic poet of the day. In the comedy, yet extant, called ‘ The 
Clouds,” we find an old country-gentleman of Attica ludicrously 
execrating the war, because he was no longer permitted to beat his 
slaves. Mitford, V.9. For the immense numbers in which the 
Attic slaves (though far better treated in general than other Grecian 
slaves) deserted, see Thucyd. VII. 27. (καὶ ἀνδραπόδων πλέον ἣ δύο 
μυριάδες ηὐτομολήκεσαν, καὶ τούτων τὸ πολὺ μέρος χειροτέχναι.) 

8. ὁ χρηστός. Speaks ironically, as he casts another look towards 
his sleeping son. Plato in Theat. 166, a. οὗτος δὴ ὁ Σωκράτης ὁ 


. . €@ 

10, ἐγκεκορδυλημένος (xopdvAn, a covering for the head), wrapped up. 

Ib. σισύρα, a thick, fleecy coat, from which the wool was imperfectly 
shorn, serving as a coat by day, and a blanket by night. Cf. nos in 
Vesp. 750. 

It. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δοκεῖ, but with permission. (Strepsiades at the end of 
the verse casts himself on the bed, and throws some blankets over 
him, but in vain: the desired sleep comes not to his eyes.) 

Tb. ἐγκεκαλυμμένοι. Plat. Protag. 315, ἃ. ὁ μὲν οὖν Πρόδικος ἔτι 
κατέκειτο, ἐγκεκαλυμμένος ἐν κωδίοις τισὶ καὶ στρώμασι. Laert. VI. 77. 
καὶ αὐτὸν καταλαμβάνουσιν ἐγκεκαλυμμένον, οὐδ᾽ εἴκασαν αὐτὸν κοιμώμενον. 
See also Lucian. III.17. 

12. δακνόμενος. Gl. ἐνοχλούμενος. 

13. φάτνη (πατέομαι, πασάσθαι, to eat,) the manger, in which horses 
have their food. 

Ib. “ ὑπὸ τῆς δαπάνης καὶ τῆς φάτνης, pro δαπάνης εἰς τὴν φάτνην, h. 6. 
τοὺς ἵππους." Dind. 

14. κόμην ἔχων. It has been explained in a former play (Equit. 
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° ’ 4 \ , 
immacerai τε καὶ ξυνωρικεύεται 15 
ὀνειροπολεῖ θ᾽ ἵππους" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀπόλλυμαι, 
ε “~ wy + a φ ’ἤ 
ορῶν ἄγουσαν τὴν σελήνην εἰκαδας" 
φ Ά a “~ «- 
οἱ γὰρ τόκοι χωροῦσιν. ἅπτε, παῖ, λύχνον, 


562.), that in Athens the practice of wearing the hair long, and 
otherwise decorating it, was peculiar to the higher orders. 

15. ἱππάζεσθαι, said of horses driven, (Il. 23, 426. ᾿Αντίλοχ᾽, ἀφρα- 
δέως ἱππάζεαι" ἀλλ᾽ ἄνεχ᾽ ἵππους,) and ridden. (Herodot. IV. 110. 114. 
ἐντυχοῦσαι δὲ πρώτῳ ἱπποφορβίῳ, τοῦτο διήρπασαν" καὶ ἐπὶ τούτων ἵππα- 
ζόμεναι κι τ. Δ.) Xenophon uses the word in the latter sense. De re 
Equest. c. II. 1. TIT. τ. X.15. XI. 8. Hellen. IIT. 4. 16. ἐκ δὲ rov- 
του παρὴν ὁρᾶν τὰ μὲν γυμνάσια πάντα μεστὰ ἀνδρῶν τῶν γυμναζομένων, 
τὸν δὲ ἱπποδρόμον τῶν ἱππαζομένων. Lucian II. 105. ἐφιππάζομαι. Laert. 
IV. 47. Βίων... πλείστας ἀφορμὰς δεδωκὼς τοῖς βουλομένοις καθιππάζεσθαι 
φιλοσοφίας. 

Ib. συνωρικεύεσθαι, (συνωρὶς, a two-horse chariot.) drives a two- 
horse chariot. Bergler compares Theophyl. Epist. 65. ὁ Γοργίου sais 
ἡμᾶς ἀδικεῖ" ξυνωρικεύεται γὰρ ἱππαζόμενος, ὁ παμμίαρος. 

16. ὀνειροπολεῖν, (Gl. ἐν ὀνείρασι φαντάζεσθαι,) ἵππους, to dream of 
horses. Infr. 27. ὀνειροπολεῖ ἱππικήν. Lucian VI. 339. II. 142. ἔτι 
yap σὺ ὀνειροπολεῖς τὸν πλοῦτον ; IV. 95. πολλὰ καὶ θαυμάσια ὀνειροπο- 
λῶν. Plut. Alcib. 17. ᾿Αλκιβιάδης δὲ Καρχηδόνα καὶ Λιβύην ὀνειροπολῶν. 
Clem. Alexand. οὐχ ὡς Ivéaydpas καὶ οἱ ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ, τὴν μετένδεσιν ὀνειρο- 
πολοῦντες τῆς ψυχῆς. Alciph. Epist. I. 34. τυραννίδας ὀνειροπολεῖ. Cf. 
nos in Eq. 788. (Those who wish to know philosophically how 
dreams are formed, may consult Plutarch’s Placit. Philos. V. 2.) 


17. εἰκὰς sc. ἡμέρα, the twentieth day of the month. Hes. Op. 790. 
818. elxddes, the twentieth and nine following days. Andoc. 16, 8. 
Pecuniary loans at Athens were made sometimes on daily, but more 
commonly on monthly interest. (infr. 1240.) In the latter case, the 
εἰκάδες formed a succession of agony-points, still increasing in pun- 
gency to him, who found the day of payment m principal or in- 
terest, or both, advance upon him, without the means of satisfying 
his creditors’ demands. (infr. 1084.) 

18. of τόκοι. Fragm. Lysise (de Aeschine Socratico). ἐδεῖτο μὴ περει- 
δεῖν αὐτὸν διὰ τοὺς τόκους ἐκ τῶν ὄντων dxenégovra, Ib. οἴσω σοι ewe 
ὀβολοὺς τῆς μνᾶς τόκους. 

Ib. χωροῦσι, progress, advance. Though the editor can cite no 
authority for his opinion, he has been occasionally led to think from 
the general tenor of this play, that in the case of monthly loans, 
payment was demanded on the twentieth of the month, and that 
such payment not being made, an additional interest (the réxos τόκων 
of v. 1109) was required during the ten succeeding days, but that no 
legal steps were taken for the recovery of the money before the thir- 
tieth of the month. This view of the case (which bowever is but a 


ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. ὄ 


Kaxepe τὸ γραμματεῖον, iv ἀναγνῶ λαβὼν 

ει, > ’ \ f Ἁ , 

orocas Οφείλω καὶ λογίσωμαε τοὺς τόκους. 20 
dep ἴδω, τί ὀφείλω ; “ δώδεκα μνᾶς Πασίᾳ.᾽ 


mere suggestion) would at all events explain why the whole εἰκάδες 
are an object of so much terror to Strepsiades. 

Ib. ἅπτε.. λύχνον. Laert. IV. 66. κελεῦσαί re τὸν παῖδα λύχνον 
dya. Theoc. XIV. 23. εὐμαρέως κεν an’ αὐτᾶς καὶ λύχνον ἅψαις. On 
various kinds of lamps among the ancients, see Athen. XV. 17. 

19. γραμματεῖον, Denkbuch, memorandum-book. Wiel. The best 
illustration of our borrower's memorandum-book in the text, will be 
the memorandum-book kept against such borrowers by the lender of 
Money. Μέγα, ὦ φίλε, κακὸν of κατὰ τὴν πόλιν δτοκογλύφοι. Ἐγὼ yap 
οὐκ οἶδα τί παθὼν, δέον παρὰ σὲ ἣ παρά τινα ἄλλον τῶν κατ᾽ ἀγρὸν γειτόνων 
ἐλθεῖν, ἐπεὶ κατέστην ἐν χρείᾳ χρημάτων, βουλόμενος ἐπὶ Κολωνῷ πρίασθαι 
χωρίον, ξεναγήσαντός μέ τινος τῶν ἀστικῶν ἐπὶ τὰς Βυρτίας θύρας ἀφικόμην. 
Εἶτα καταλαμβάνω πρεσβύτην, ὀφθῆναι Ὁ ῥικνὸν, συνεσπακότα τὰς ὀφρῦς, 
χαρτίδια dpyaid τινα, σαπρὰ δὲ διὰ τὸν χρόνον, ὑπὸ κορέων καὶ σητῶν ἡμί- 
βρωτα, διὰ χειρὸς κατέχοντα. Εὐθὺς μὲν οὖν μόλις με προσεῖπε, ζημίαν 
ἡγούμενος τὴν προσηγορίαν" εἶτα τοῦ προξένον φήσαντος, ὡς δεοίμην χρή- 
ματων, πόσων ἤρετο ταλάντων ; ᾿Ἐμοῦ δὲ θαυμάσαντος τὴν ὑπερβολὴν, 
© διέπτυεν εὐθέως, καὶ δῆλος ἦν δυσχεραίνων" ὅμως ἐδίδου καὶ ἀπήτει γραμ- 
ματεῖον. .... μέγα τι κακὸν εἰσὶν ἃ οἱ περὶ τὰς ψήφους καὶ τῶν δακτύλων 
τὰς κάμψεις εἴλινδούμενοι. μή μοι γένοιτο, ἀγροίκων ἔφοροι δαίμονες, μὴ 
λύκον ἔτι, μὴ δανειστὴν ἰδεῖν. Alciph. 1. I. ep. 26. Cf. Dem. 1283, 4. 
600, 7. | 

20. τόκους. Aristot. Polit. I. 10. εὐλογώτατα μισεῖται ἡ ὀβολοστα- 
tux), διὰ τὸ an’ αὐτοῦ τοῦ νομίσματος εἶναι τὴν κτῆσιν, καὶ οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ὅπερ 
ἐπορίσθη" μεταβολῆς γὰρ ἐγένετο χάριν. ‘O δὲ τόκος αὐτὸ ποιεῖ πλέον, 
ὅθεν καὶ τοὔνομα τοῦτ᾽ εἴληφεν" ὅμοια γὰρ τὰ τικτόμενα τοῖς γεννῶσιν αὐτά 
ἐστιν ὁ δὲ τόκος γίνεται νόμισμα νομίσματος" ὦστε [καὶ] μάλιστα παρὰ 
φύσιν οὗτος τῶν χρηματισμῶν ἐστίν. (Cf. Laert. IV. 35. εἴ infr. 1230.) 

21. The lamp having been lighted, and the writing-book brought, 
Strepsiades proceeds to investigate the several items: the first of 
which stands, “ To Pasias, twelve mine.” ‘“ And why (τοῦ sub. 
évexa) twelve mine to Pasias ἢ continues the soliloquist. 

Ib. ri ὀφελω. This form certainly requires no illustration ; but 
as the reader must expect to see philosophy and philosophers thrust 
upon him in every step Of this play, he must allow me the following 
extracts from the will, or pretended will, of the philosophic Plato. 
Εὐκλείδης ὁ λιθοτόμος ὀφείλει μοι τρεῖς μνᾶς... .. ὀφείλω δ᾽ οὐδενὶ οὐθέν. 
Plat. ap. Laert. III. 42. 3. 


* τοκογλύφος (τόκος, γλύφω), a splitter of interest; i.e. one who exhibits ac- 
cial in reckoning and collecting interest to the smallest amount. Lucian III. 14. 


Ὁ ῥικνὸς (S2yos), a person shrunk up, contracted, emaciated with cold. 
* With contempt—at the smallness of the loan required. 
ἀ of x.7.A. gui in caloulorum ad digitos computatione occupantur. Bergl. 
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τοῦ δώδεκα μνᾶς Πασίᾳ:; ri ἐχρησαμὴν ; 
ὅτ᾽ ἐπριάμην τὸν κοππατίαν. οἴμοι τάλας, 
εἴθ᾽ ἐξεκόπην πρότερον τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν λίθῳ. 


22. τί (Gl. ἐς τί, κατὰ ri) ἐχρησάμην, to what purpose did I apply 
these twelve mine ? Cf. Dem. 1186, 4. 

23. ἐπριάμην. Having no ready money himeelf, Strepsiades had 
for the purchase taken up money with two usurers, Pasias and Amy- 
nias. 

fb. κοππατίας, sc. ἵππος; a horse which had the letter ¢koppa ? 
burnt as a mark on the shoulder. This mark implied that the horse 
came from the excellent studs of Corinth, where the breed was 
traced back by the register-books to Pegasus. Passow. Arist. 
Anagyrus (Fr. 135. ap. Dind.), ψήχει ἡρέμα τὸν βουκέφαλον καὶ κοππα- 
τίαν. (From the fragments which remain of the Anagyrus, Siivern 
conjectures, that the fashionable and chevalresque passion for horses 
and carriages in the young men of the time, must have formed the 
subject of that lost piece.) ““ Among domestic animals, horses were 
in Attica sold for comparatively high prices, not only on account of 
their utility and the difficulty of keeping them, but from the disposi- 
tion of the Athenians to extravagance and display : while the knights 
kept expensive horses for military service and processions at the fes- 
tivals, and while men of ambition and high rank trained them for the 
games and races, there arose, particularly among the young men, an 
expensive passion for horses; so that many were impoverished by 
keeping them. The price of a common horse, such as a country- 
man used, was three minas. ‘ By keeping horses,’ says the client 
of Iszeus, ‘ you have not squandered your property, for never were 
you in possession of a horse which was worth more than three 
minas.’ Buta good saddle-horse, or a horse for running in chariot- 
races, according to Aristophanes, cost twelve minas ; and since this 
sum is lent upon a horse in pawn, it must have been a common 
price. But fashion or fancy for horses raised their price beyond all 
limits. Thus thirteen talents were given for Bucephalus.” Boeckh’s 
Public Economy of Athens, vol. I. p. ror. 

24. ἐξεκόπην τὸν ὀφθαλμόν. Solon ap. Laert. 1.57. καὶ ἐὰν ἕνα 
ὀφθαλμὸν ἔχοντος ἐκκόψῃ τις, ἀντεκκόπτειν τοὺς δύο. Av. 342. ἣν ἅπαξ γε 
τὠφθαλμὼ ᾿κκοπῇς. Dem. 247, 11. ἑώρων τὸν Φίλιππον τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν 
ἐκκεκομμένον. Add 744, 13,20. Ausch. 24, 31. Plut. Public. de Ho- 
rat. ἐκκοπεὶς ὀμμάτων θάτερον, See Matthie, δ. 422. This verse has 
given considerable difficulty to the commentators, who generally see 
in it a play of words between ἐκκόπτειν and κοππατίαν (xémrw). May 
we not get rid of such a wretched joke by omitting the stop at the 
end of the verse, and supposing the speaker to be interrupted by the 


¢ An old letter in the Hellenic alphabet, which in figure and signification 
answered to the ἢ of the Hebrew and the g of the Latin language. It is found 


on the coins of Corinth and Corinthian colonies, particularly Syracuse and 
roton. 





ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. { 


PEI. Φίλων, ἀδικεῖς" ἔλαυνε τὸν σαυτοῦ δρόμον. ας 
ΣΤΡ, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τουτὶ τὸ κακὸν ὅ μ᾽ ἀπολώλεκεν᾽ 
ὀνειροπολεῖ γὰρ καὶ καθεύδων ἱππικήν. 

PEI. πόσους δρόμους ἐλᾷ τὰ πολεμιστήρια :] 

ΣΤΡ. ἐμὲ μὲν σὺ πολλοὺς τὸν πατέρ᾽ ἐλαύνεις δρόμους. 
ἀτὰρ “ τί χρέος ἔβα pe” μετὰ τὸν Πασίαν ; 30 


dreamer’s exclamation in the following verse ? The translation would 
then stand thus: oh that this eye had been put out by a stone—viz. 
before it had been doomed to see such an item as this. 

25. Φίλων, ἀδικεῖς. The young knight, racing tn his sleep, up- 
braids a fellow-charioteer with unfair dealing, and employs the 
term usual on such occasions. Plat. 1. Alcib. 110, Ὁ. πολλάκις σοῦ 
ἐν διδασκάλων ἤκουον παιδὸς ὄντος... ὁπότε ἀστραγαλίζοις. .. λέγοντος 


περὶ ὅτου τύχοις τῶν παίδων, ὡς πονηρός τε καὶ ἄδικος εἴη καὶ ὡς ἀδι- 


Tb. δρόμος (τρέχω, δραμεῖν, δέδρομαι), path, course. 

Ib. ἐλαύνειν. (Xen. Sympos. II. 27. χρὴ τοὺς οἰνοχόους μιμεῖθαι τοὺς 
ἀγαθοὺς ἁρμηλάτας, θᾶττον περιελαύνοντας τὰς κύλικας) Not to keep 
the proper path in chariot-racing was so dangerous, that to recede 
from it passed into a proverb, indicating alienation of mind. (A®sch. 
Prom. go8. Agam. 1216. Choeph. 507.) The best comment on 
the verse is the 23d book of the Hiad. 

26. Hoc est illud mulum, quod me miserum reddidit. Dind. Pac. 
64. τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τουτὶ τὸ κακὸν αὖθ᾽ οὑγὼ ᾿λέγον. 

28. πόσους δρόμους ἔλᾷ. Let us be allowed to illustrate the text 
by a tale, which Paul Whitehead’s version has made familiar to 
English readers. ’Avvixepis ὁ Κυρηναῖος ἐπὶ τῇ ἱππείᾳ μέγα ἐφρόνει, καὶ 
ἁρμάτων ἐλάσεις. Kal οὖν ποτε δὲ ἐβουλήθη Πλάτωνι ἐπιδείξασθαι τὴν 
τέχνην. Ζεύξας οὖν τὸ ἅρμα, περιήλασεν ἐν ᾿Ακαδημίᾳ δρόμους παμπόλλους, 
οὕτως ἀκριβῶς φυλάττων τοῦ δρόμου τὸν στοῖχον, ὡς μὴ παραβαίνειν τὰς 
ἁρματοτροχίας, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ κατ᾽ αὐτῶν ἰέναι. Οἱ μὲν οὖν ἄλλοι πάντες, ὥσπερ 
εἰκὸς, ἐξεπλάγησαν. Ὁ δὲ Πλάτων τὴν ὑπερβάλλουσαν αὐτοῦ σπουδὴν 
διέβαλεν, εἰπών’ ἀδύνατόν ἐστι, τὸν εἰς μικρὰ οὕτω καὶ οὐδενὸς ἄξια, τοσαύ- 
τὴν φροντίδα κατατιθέμενον, ὑπὲρ μεγάλων τινῶν σπουδάσαι. Πᾶσαν γὰρ 
αὐτῷ τὴν διάνοιαν εἷς ἐκεῖνα ἀποτεθεῖσαν ἀνάγκη ὀλιγωρεῖν τῶν ὄντως θαυ.. 
μάζεσθαι δικαίων. Alian. V. H. II. 27. (Observe that Phidippides 
still speaks in his sleep). Ib. ἐλᾷ. ‘‘ Tho. Mag. p. 293. éAdw et ἐλῶ 
peebant Ἕλληνες pro ἐλαύνω, Attici pro ἐλάσω. Cf.et Μοῦ. p. 146.” 

ind. 

Ib. πολεμιστήρια sc. dppara. Streitwagen, contending chariots. 
Welck. Herodot. V. 113. προδόντων δὲ τῶν Κουριέων, αὐτίκα καὶ τὰ 
Σαλαμενίων πολεμιστήρια ἅρματα τὠυτὸ τοῖσι Κουριεῦσι ἐποίεε. 

29. ἐλαύνεις. Gl. στρέφεσθαί με ποιεῖς, ἤγουν πολλὰς στροφὰς φροντί- 
dev ἐγείρεις. 

30. “ τί χρέος ἔβα (Gl. κατέλαβε) pe.” What debt got possession of, 
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“ τρεῖς μναῖ διφρίσκου καὶ τροχοῖν ᾿Αμυνίᾳ." 
ΦΕΙ. ἄπαγε τὸν ἵππον ἐξαλίσας οἴκαδε. 
ΣΤΡ. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ per’, ἐξήλικας ἐμέ γ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἐμῶν, 
| ὅτε καὶ δίκας ὥφληκα χἄτεροι τόκου 
ἐνεχυράσασθαί φασιν. ΦΕΙΔ. ἐτεὸν, ὦ πάτερ, 35 
τί δυσκολαίνεις καὶ στρέφει THY νύχθ᾽ ὅλην ; 


or came upon me, after that of Pastas? The unfortunate speaker 
looks to his memorandum-book, and finds, Item, to Amynias for a 
small chariot and pair of wheels, three mine. The scholiast observes, 
that the text is a quotation from a lost play of Euripides. With what 
propriety Strepsiades is made to evince acquaintance with the writings 
of that poet (cf. infr. 137.) will be more evident as the drama ad- 
vances, and more particularly when the character of Adicsologus 
comes under consideration. 

. 31. διφρίσκος dim. of δίφρος. (sync. for dupdpos), the double seat, 
which bore the ἡμέοχον, who guided the chariot, and the warrior (sa- 
paBdrns) who fought from it. Il. V. 160. XI. 748. XVII. 464 
Construction: τρεῖς μναῖ ὀφείλονται ἕνεκα x. τ. A. Brunck. 

42. ἐξαλίω, aor. part. ἐξαλῖσας. perf. ἐξηλῖκα (cf. Elmsley in Eurip. 
Herac. 404). Phidip. still in his sleep: Take the horse home after he 
has been allowed a roll on the exercise ground (ἐξαλίστρα, ἀλινδήθρα). 
These places of exercise for horses were strewed with dust, as the 
wrestling-schools were; and a roll in them seems to have been al- 
lowed the Greek horses, as a swim in a pond is allowed to ours. 
Xen. CEcon. XI. 18. ὁ παῖς ἐξαλίσας τὸν ἵππον οἴκαδε ἀπάγει. Arrian. de 
Venat. c. 19. ἀγαθὸν δὲ ἐπὶ τούτῳ καὶ καλινδεῖσθαι τὴν κύνα, καθάπερ τοὺς 
ἵππους ὁρῶμεν. 

43. ‘‘ You have tumbled and rolled me out of all my property.” 

34. ‘* ὄφλειν δίκην (cf. infr. 747.) significat damnari. H.1}. damna- 
tum esse judicum sententiis ad solvenda debita.” Dind. 

Tb. τόκον sub. ἕνεκα. 

35. ἐνεχυράζειν (ἐνέχυρον Pl. 451. Eccl. 755°.) to take a pledge of a 
person by way of security; ἐνεχυράζεσθαί τινα to cause a pledge to be 
given by a person. Infr. 239. Eccl. 567. ἐνεχυραζόμενον φέρειν. The 
word does not appear to much advantage in philosophical history. 
See the account of the usurious practices of the philosopher Menippus 
by Diog. Laertius and the bitter invectives of Lysias against the So- 
cratic scholar ASschinesa (Athen. XIII. 611, e. 612, f.) My limits 
confine me to the mere verbal illustration. Laert. VI. 99. ναυτικῷ 
τόκῳ δανείζειν καὶ ἐξενεχυράζειν., Athen. XIII. 612, 6. ἠνεχυράσθη oi- 
κέτης αὐτοῦ στιγματίας. 

46. δυσκολαίνεις. Lysistr. 887. χὰ δυσκολαίνει πρὸς ἐμὲ καὶ βρεν- 
θύεται. 


Τοὺς μὲν γὰρ ἀντὶ τοῦ πωλεῖν τιθέντας ἐνέχυρα τὰ αὑτῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁ θεὸς 
σόώσειεν ὃ Κτήσιος. Plut. de wre alieno vitando, 
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| STP. δάκνει με----δήμαρχός τις ἐκ τῶν στρωμάτων. 
®EI. ἔασον, ὦ δαιμόνιε, καταδαρθεῖν τί με. 
ΣΤΡ. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν κάθευδε; τὰ δὲ χρέα ταῦτ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι 


Ib. στρέφει. Bergler compares Amphis in Athen. I. 11. στρέφοιθ' 
ὅλην τὴν νύκτα. Add Lucian 11. 12. ἀφεῖλον αὐτοῦ τὸν ὕπνον στρεφό- 
μένος. Ibid. ἐνοχλήσω γάρ σε συνεχῶς στρεφόμενος. 

37-—dnpapyxos. The duties of a demarch or Athenian head-borough 
were neither few nor unimportant. In conjunction with the itinerant 
dicasts (δικασταὶ κατὰ δήμους), it was his business to preserve peace 
and order in the deme or borough. When there was a call from the 
state for troops, the demarch appears to have had the same active 
duties imposed on him as the German Landrath (Wachsm. III. 407). 
It was his business also to look to the decent interment of all dead 
bodies found in his district, and the demarch who neglected this 
sacred duty was liable to a fine of a tooo drachms (Id. III. 263). 
But his chief concern was with the financial business of the deme. . 
To him belonged the superintendance of all property belonging to 
the temples in the deme, and the enforcing of the payments of rent 
due for such property, (Id. ITI. 149. Boeckh. II. 13.) It was his 
office, in commission from the state, to execute all confiscations of 
property within the deme; and he was employed for various debts 
and dues claimed by the state (Wachsm. III. 32. Boeckh. I. 212). 
From the following extract, it will pretty clearly appear, what was 
the posture of Strepsiades’ affairs in his borough, as well as in Athens, 
where the present drama evidently finds him. ‘‘ The demarchs made 
the registers of the landed estates in each borough. From a false 
reading in the Sscholiast to Aristophanes, by which the word 
debts has been substituted in the place of Jands, it might appear 
that the demarchs entered the former in the register; but no- 
thing further is known from any other passage of registers of 
debts being kept in the borough; and even if, as is stated, the de- 
march as an officer of police'distrained mortgagees, no further infer- 
ence can be drawn from the circumstance. The demarch had no 
concern with debts, except that he enforced the payment of debts 
owing to the borough, and might have been employed for the col- 
lection of moneys which individuals owed to the state” (Boeck. IT. 28. 
Engi. Transl.) See also Wachsm. III. 348-9. Schém. 366. 376. 
381. (Schol. παίζων τὸν κόριν ἣ τὴν ψύλλαν καλεῖ.) 

Ib. στρωμάτων. For domestic arrangements respecting this im- 
portant household article, the reader will consult Xenophon’s CEco- 
nomics IX. 3.6. X. 11. He who wishes to go to loftier sources of 
illustration will consult Laert. de Pythagora VIII. 19. Iamb. Adhort. 
ad Philos. p. 366. 


Ε οἱ δὲ δήμαρχοι οὗτοι τὰς ἀπογραφὰς ἐποιοῦντο τῶν ἐν ἑκάστῳ δήμῳ χρεῶν (cf. 
Harpoc. in v. δήμαρχοι. and leg. χωρίων.) 


be 
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ἐς τὴν κεφαλὴν ἅπαντα τὴν σὴν τρέψεται. 40 
φεῦ. 

εἴθ᾽ ὥφελ᾽ ἡ προμνήστρι᾽ ἀπολέσθαι κακῶς, 

ἥτις με YH ἐπῆρε τὴν σὴν μητέρα; 

ἐμοὶ γὰρ ἦν ἄγροικος ἥδιστος βίος, 

εὑρωτιῶν, ἀκόρητος, εἰκη-κείμενος, ἡ 45 
βρύων μελίτταις καὶ προβάτοις καὶ στεμφύλοις. 


40. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν. Rav. Herm. Dind. Oxf. Ed. σὺ μὲν οὖν Br. 

42. εἴθ᾽ Sper’. Eurip. Med. 1. eff ὥφελ᾽ ᾿Αργοῦς μὴ διαπτάσθαι 
σκάφος. 

Ib. προμνήστρια and προμνηστρὶς (προμνάομαι Plat. Theet. 150, a. 
151, Ὁ. Menex. 239, c.) nuptiarum conciliatriz, a match-maker. 
Plat. Theset. 149, d. προμνήστριαι. . πάσσοφοι οὖσαι περὶ τοῦ γνῶναι 
ποίαν χρὴ ποίῳ ἀνδρὶ συνοῦσαν ὡς ἀρίστους παῖδας τίκτειν. Eurip. Hippol. 
585. τὴν κακῶν προμνηστρίαν (where see Monk). Cf. Xen. Mem. 1]. 6. 
36. Lucian 11. 72. 

43. ἐπῆρε (Gl. παρεκίνησε, κατέπεισε). incited, bid me aspire. Eurip. 
Androm. Fr. 16. νεότης μ᾽ ἐπῆρε καὶ σθένος τοῦ νοῦ πλέον. Laert. de 
Socrat. II. 30. ἐπῆρε δὲ καὶ εἰς φρόνημα ᾿Ιφικράτην τὸν στρατηγόν. Xen. 
Mem. I. 2. 8. τοὺς δὲ τοιούτους λόγους ἐπαίρειν ἔφη (Melitus sc. de 
Socrat.), τοὺς νέους καταφρονεῖν τῆς κατεσθώσης πολιτείας, καὶ ποιεῖν 
βιαίους. See also Herodot. I. 87. Plat. Hip. Min. 373, a. Plut. ἴῃ 
Pericl. 17. Monk’s Hippol. v. 322. and Timeus in voc. γῆμαι ᾽πῆρε Br. 
Herm. γῆμαι ἐπῆρε Bek. γῆμ᾽ ἐπῆρε Dind. 

45. εὐρωτιάω (ξ εὐρὼς squalor). εὑρωτιῶν βίος, a life without neatness. 
Lucian VI. 241. λιβανωτοῦ χόνδρους τέτταρας εὖ μάλα εὐρωτιῶντας. 
Alciph. Ep. TID. 35. 53. 

Ib. ἀκόρητος (xopéw) wunswept. Gl. ἀκαλλώπιστος, a life without pre- 
tensions to elegance or refinement. 

Ib. εἰκῇ, carelessly (cf. Xen. Gicon. II. 18. et nos in Eq. 414). κεί- 
μενος, led or disposed of ; unaufgerdéumt, where nothing is put im 
order. Welcker. 

46. Bpvew, to be full, swoln, exuberant. cum dat. Π. 17. 56. ἔρνος 
.. + βρύει ἄνθεϊ λευκῷ. ASschyl. Sup. 944. ἀγαθοῖσι βρύοις. Ag. 163. 
wappayy θάσει βρύων. Eurip. Bacch. 107. Bpvere χλοηρᾷ σμίλακι. cum 
Gen. ASsch. Choeph. 67. Soph. Cid. Col. 16. Pseudo-Pherecyd. in 
Laert. I. 122. Athen. II. 39, c. Alciph. Ep. IIT. 31. 

Ib. στεμφῦὕλον and more commonly τὰ στέμφυλα (στέμβω, στείβω) 
oltves pressed and the kernels taken out. To the examples given by us 
in the Knights (785), add Alexis in Muliere Pythagorissante, and in 

yprio : 
ἡ δ᾽ ἑστίασις, ἰσχάδες, καὶ στέμφνλα, 

& Theogn. 452. Lucian VII. 52. ἰδοὺ γοῦν ὑπ᾽ ἀσχολίας τοσαύτας ἑώλονς δίκας 
φυλάττομεν ἀποκειμένας, ὑπ᾽ εὑρῶτος ἤδη, καὶ ἀραχνίων διεφθαρμένας. 


ef 
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ἔπειτ᾽ ἔγημα Μεγακλέους τοῦ Μεγακλέους 

ἀδελφιδῆν ἄγροικος ὧν ἐξ ἄστεως, 

σεμνὴν, τρυφῶσαν, ἐγκεκοισυρωμένην. 

ταύτην ὅτ᾽ ἐγάμουν, συγκατεκλινόμην ἐγὼ 50 


καὶ τυρὸς ἔσται' ταῦτα yap θύειν νόμος 
τοῖς Πυθαγορείοις. Athen. IV. 161, c. 
αὐτοπυρίταισί τ᾽ ἄρτοις καὶ λιπῶσι στεμφύλοις. 
Id. III. 110, E. 
47. The full and mellow tone of the speaker, hitherto redolent as 
it were of the rich things he has been describing, here suddenly 
drops, and though sufficiently secure from interruption where he is, 
a half-unconscious look is cast over the shoulder by Strepsiades, (evi- 
dently of the order of hen-pecked husbands,) to see that all is safe, 
before he enters upon his tale of domestic circumstances. 
Tb. Μεγακλέους τοῦ Μεγακλέους. And had the aristocracy of Athens 


really fallen so low, that the blood of the great Megacles had been "Ὁ 


compelled to mix with that of one but three or four removes from a 
mere tiller of the soil? Yes: for Pericles had done his work effectually, 
and a rich substantial land-owner, however coarse in manners, had 
now become, as. the times went, a fit mate for the niece of the 
noblest family in Athens. And yet he, who had done all this mis- 
chief, died with the self-complacent declaration on his lips, that no 
citizen of Athens had through his instrumentality been obliged to 
put on mourning ! What alas! but a mourning robe we ask has his 
country worn ever since ? 

48. ἄγροικος ὧν ἐξ ἄστεως, I being of the country, she being of the 
town. A similar opposition of terms occurs in Lucian 11. 64. 

49. σεμνήν. Gl. σοβαρὰν τὸ ἦθος. haughty, proud, sweeping in 
manners. Xen. Mem. I. 2. 24. ᾿Αλκιβιάδης δ᾽ ad διὰ μὲν κάλλος ὑπὸ πολ- 
λῶν καὶ σεμνῶν γυναικῶν θηρώμενος. 

Ib. τρυφᾶν. Plat. Lach. 179, d. αἰτιώμεθα τοὺς πατέρας ἡμῶν, ὅτι 
ἡμᾶς μὲν εἴων τρυφᾶν, ἐπειδὴ μειράκια ἐγενόμεθα. Empedocles ap. Laert. 
VIII. 63. ᾿Ακραγαντῖνοι τρυφῶσι μὲν ὡς αὔριον ἀποθανούμενοι, οἰκίας δὲ 
κατασκενάδονται ὡς πάντα τὸν χρόνον βιωσόμενοι. -. .-. “Ὁ. 

Ib. ἐγκεκοισυρωμένην ( κοισυρόομαι), Casyrafied, carrying herself 
proudly and wantonly, like Cesyra. The lady, here alluded to, appears to 
have been a native of Eretria in Eubcea. She became the wife of Pi- 
sistratus, or according to others, of Alemeeon, and was the mother of 
Megacles and Alemeon. (To this part of the opening scene in “ the 
Clouds” we are not improbably indebted for a female sketch of a very 
different kind in that most interesting dialogue, the Ciconomics of 
Xenophon. As far as moral excellence is concerned, nothing can be 
in finer contrast than the young bride of Iscomachus as there 
sketched, and the specimen of female aristocracy in our text.) 

50. ταύτην ὅτ᾽ ἐγάμουν. And what, says the philosophic reader to 
himself, could the simpleton expect from such a marriage ? — Γαμεῖν 
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ὄζων Tpvyos, τρασιᾶς, ἐρίων περιουσίας, - «“-΄ 

ἡ δ᾽ αὖ μύρου, κρόκου, καταγλωττισμάτων, 

δαπάνης, λαφυγμοῦ, Κωλιάδος, Γενετυλλίδος. 

3 \ » aw 9 ε 3 . 9 3 . » ’ 

οὐ μὴν ἐρῶ y ὡς apyos ἦν, ἀλλ ἐσπαθα. 

ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἂν αὐτῇ θοἰμάτιον δεικνὺς τοδὶ 55 
, Ψ ς 3 ὔ ’ ~ 99 

π ιν ἔφασκον, “ ὦ γύναι, λίαν σπαθᾷς. 


ἐκ τῶν ὁμοίων" ἂν γὰρ ἐκ τῶν κρειττόνων λάβῃς, δεσπότας κτήσῃ τοὺς συγ- 
γενέας. Cleobulus ap. Laert. I. 92 

51. ὄζων τρυγός. To examples given by us in Ach. 176. add Plut. 
de Afre alieno vitando. ὃ. 2. ὄζει τόκον βαρὺ καὶ δυσχερές. ᾿ 

Ib. τρὺξ (τρύγω to dry), young, unfermented wine, with the lees, 
must. Herodot. IV. 23. 

Ib. τρασιὰ (τέρσω, repoalyw), crate, stove, basket work, used for 
drying fruits, cheese, &c. Reisig considers the measure of this 
verse as excellently adapted to express the copiousness and affluence 
of the things mentioned in it. 

52. Another look over the shoulders. 

Ib. καταγλωτίσματα éongue-kisses. Arist. Thes. 130. ὡς ἡδὺ τὸ 
μέλος. . «καὶ θηλυδριῶδες καὶ κατεγγλωτισμένον. 

53. λαφυγμὸς (λαφύσσω, ἀφύσσω, λάπτω, λαπάζω, λάω) gormandizing. 

Ib. Κωλιάδος, Γενετυλλίδος, wantonness. The poet expresses this 
idea under two names, which belonged to the worship of Venus 
among the less worthy of the sex. Cf. Lysist. 2. Thes. 130. 

54. ἀργός. The scholiast illustrates the gender of this word, by a 
reference to Homer (κλυτὸς Ἱπποδάμεια), and to the Hecuba of Eu- 
ripides, (τὸ δ᾽ αὖ λίαν παρεῖλες ἀγγελθεῖσά μοι γενναῖος.) 

Ib. σπαθᾶν (Schol. τὸ ἄγαν κρούειν τὴν κρόκην). The German word 
zetteln, which signifies at once to warp, to dispose the threads for 
making of cloth, and also fo scatter, to diffuse, to disperse, gives the 
translators of that country a power of rendering this ambiguous ex- 
pression (cf. infr. 56.), which the English language does not pos- 
Bess. 

“* Idle I'll not call her ; 
She took good pains in faith, to work my ruin. 
Which made me tell her, pointing to this cloak, 
In troth you toil too hard.” CuMBERLAND. 


(Strepsiades must be considered as making a slight pause before he 
brings out this significant word, and then pronouncing it with an 
expression of countenance, half-arch, half-angry, which makes the 
theatre ring with laughter.) 

55. The irony of the speech is conveyed by Strepsiades exhibiting 
a rent in his garment. 

Ib. ἂν ἔφασκον, was accustomed to say. 

56.. πρόφασιν, by way of pretezt. sub. διὰ (Herodot. IV. 145. VII. 
230.) or κατὰ (Herodot. I. 29. Xen. ap. Laert. II. 52.). Il. XIX. 
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ΘΕ. ἔλαιον ἡμῖν οὐκ ἔνεστ᾽ ἐν τῷ λύχνφ. 
ΣΤ. οἴμοι τί γὰρ μοι τὸν πότην ἧπτες λύχνον ; 
δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽, a κλάῃς. OE. διὰ τί δῆτα κλαύσομαι : 
ΣΤ. ὅτι τῶν παχειῶν ἐνετίθεις θρυαλλίδων. όο 
μετὰ ταῦθ᾽, ὅπως νῷν ἐγένεθ᾽ υἱὸς οὑτοσὶ, 
ἐμοί τε δὴ καὶ τῇ γυναικὶ τἀγαθῇ, 
περὶ τοὐνόματος δὴ ᾽ντεῦθεν ἐλοιδορούμεθα" 
ἡ μὲν γὰρ “ ἵππον" προσετίθει πρὸς τοὔνομα, 
Ξάνθητπον ἢ Χάριππον ἢ Καλλιππίδην, ός 
ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦ πάππου ᾽τιθέμην Φειδωνίδην. 


301, ἐπὶ δὲ στενάχοντο γυναῖκες | Πάτροκλον πρόφασιν. See further 
Dobree’s Advv. I. 70. 

Ib. λίαν σπαθᾷς. Alciph. Ep. III. 34. σπαθήσας τὴν οὐσίαν. 111. 50. 
Ill. 65. Plut. in Pericle 14. τῶν δὲ περὶ τὸν Θουκυδίδην ῥητόρων κατα- 
βοώντων τοῦ ἹΠερικλέους, ὡς σπαθῶντος τὰ χρήματα, καὶ τὰς προσόδους 
ἀπολλύντοςς (The lamp here suddenly goes out.) 

58. πότην λύχνον, a lamp which consumes much oil. (See Thiersch 
ad Plut. 807.) Lucian, in more than one of his dialogues, has a 
thirsty instead of a consuming lamp. In Somnio seu Gallo: ᾿Αλεκ. 
ὁρᾷς αὐτὸν ἀγρυπνοῦντα, καὶ λογιζόμενον ; Mix. ὁρῶ, νὴ Ala, πρὸς ἀμαυράν 
γε καὶ διψῶσαν τὴν θρναλλίδα. In Timone: πρὸς ἀμαυρόν τι καὶ μικρό- 
στομον λυχνίδιον καὶ διψαλέον θρναλλίδιον ἐπαγρυπνεῖν ἐάσας τοῖς τό- 
κοις, 

Ib. ἧπτες λύχνον. Herodot. VII. ars. 

59. κλάῃς. ‘‘ Attice nempe pro κλας. Eumceris MS. Κλάειν, ’Ar- 
τικῶς. Κλαεέιν, Ἑλληνικῶς," SPANH. 

Ib. κλαύσομαι. ““ Forma activa futuri κλαύσω apud Aristoph. non 
reperitur: media semper utitur.” Broncx. 

60. τῶν παχειῶν θρναλλίδων, sub. rd. Conf. nos in Ach. 170. 
Strepsiades here gives the slave a box on the ear, for having put a 
thick wick into his lamp; such wicks consumiug more oil than thin 
Wicks. 

61. Before the word οὑτοσὶ, Strepsiades pauses, and points to his 
sleeping eon; his tone of voice shewing in what light he considered 
his hopeful progeny. An ironical expression is also of course to be 
given to the words τῇ ᾿γαθῇ, in the verse following. 

63. δὴ ᾽ντεῦθεν. Rav. Herm. Dind. Oxf. ed. δὴ ταῦτ᾽, Br. 

64. ‘“‘ She was for adding the word ἵππος to his name; and so 
calling him Xanthippus, or Charippus, or Callippides,” all these 
appellations implying equestrian and aristocratical birth. 

66. ᾽τιθέμην sc. ὄνομα, ellipt. Av. 815. Σπάρτην yap ἂν θείμην ἐγὼ 
Tey πόλει; Plato in Theet. 157, c. ὦ δὴ ἀνθροίσματι ἄνθρωπον (sc. 
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, \ 9 » ’ . 39 a / 
τέως μὲν οὖν ἐκρινομεθ᾽" εἶτα τῷ χρόνῳ 
κοινῇ ξυνέβημεν καθέμεθα Φειδιππίδην. 
τοῦτον τὸν υἱὸν λαμβανουσ᾽ ἐκορίζετο, 
{Ὁ s [4 aA Ψ > » “ ‘ , 
ὁταν σὺ μέγας ὧν apy edaUYNs πρὸς πόλιν, . 7ο 


ὄνομα), τίθενται. Cratyl. 402, Ὁ. Hom. Od. XIX. 406. full. Herodot. 
I. 107. τῇ οὔνομα ἔθετο Μανδάνην. Plat. 2 Rep. 369, c. ταύτῃ τῇ ξυν- 
οικίᾳ ἐθέμεθα πόλιν ὄνομα. § Legg. 736, a. 

Ib. πάππον. Following the usual Attic custom on such occasions, 
on which it is superfluous to dilate. 

Ib. Φειδωνίδην, i.e. son of a frugal man. The poet’s political object 
in the coinage of this name, will be best understood by a short ex- 
tract from Isocrates. After a splendid review of the virtues of ancient 
Athens, the rhetorician proceeds to observe ; Αἴτιον δ᾽ ἦν τοῦ ταῦτα 
τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀρέσκειν καὶ μὴ περιμαχήτους εἶναι τὰς ἀρχὰς, ὅτι μεμαθηκότες 
ἦσαν ἐργάζεσθαι καὶ φείδεσθαι, καὶ μὴ τῶν μὲν οἰκείων ἀμελεῖν τοῖς δ᾽ ἀλλο- 
τρίοις ἐπιβουλεύειν, μηδ᾽ ἐκ τῶν δημοσίων ΓΦ σφέτερ᾽ αὐτῶν διοικεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐκ τῶν ἑκάστοις ὑπαρχόντων, ὁπότε δεήσειε, τοῖς κοινοῖς ἐπαρκεῖν, μηδ᾽ ἀκρι- 
βέστερον εἰδέναι τὰς ἐκ τῶν ἀρχείων προσόδους ἣ τὰς ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων γιγνομέ- 
νας αὐτοῖς. οὕτω δ᾽ ἀπείχοντο σφόδρα τῶν τῆς πόλεως, ὦστε χαλεπώτερον 
ἦν ἐν ἐκείνοις τοῖς χρόνοις εὑρεῖν τοὺς βουλομένους ἄρχειν ἣ νῦν ruds μηδὲν 
δεομένους" οὐ γὰρ ἐμπορίαν ἀλλὰ λειτουργίαν ἐνόμιζον εἶναι τὴν τῶν κοινῶν 
ἐπιμέλειαν, οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς πρώτης ἡμέρας ἐσκόπουν ἐλθόντες εἴ τι λῆμμα παρα- 
λελοίπασιν οἱ πρότερον ἄρχοντες, ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον εἴ τινος πράγματος 
κατημελήκασι τῶν τέλος ἔχειν κατεπειγόντων. 144, 6. d. See also 
Montesquieu’s chapters on republican frugality, and ef. infr. 134. 

67. réws, for a long time. Pythagoras, speaking of himself in 
Lucian (VI. 314.), ἔπειπερ Εὔφορβος ἐγενόμην, ἐμαχόμην ἐν Ἰλίῳ, καὶ 
ἀποθανὼν ὑπὸ Μενελάῳ, χρόνῳ ὕστερον ἐς ΤΠιυυθαγόραν ἧκον. τέως δὲ περιέ- 
μενον ἄοικος ἐστὼς, ἄχρι δὴ ὁ Μνήσαρχος ἐξεργάσῃταί μοι τὸν οἶκον. Od. 
XV. 231. XXIV. 161. Herodot. I. 11. 82. 86.94. II. 169. VI. 83. 
Plat. Theag. 122, a. Hippar. 229, d. Menex. 235, c. Lysis 207, a. 
Xen. Ages. IT. 2. 10. 

Ib. ἐκρινόμεθα, wrangled. Eurip. Med. 609. ὡς οὐ epwotpa τῶνδέ 
σοι τὰ πλείονα (where see Scholefield). Laert. VI. 16. ἐπιμελῷς δὲ 
καὶ πρὸς Φίλωνα διεκρίνετο. 

Ib. τῷ χρόνῳ, after atime. Infr. 832.1194. Solon Eleg. XV. 16. 
τῷ δὲ χρόνῳ πάντως RAP ἀποτισαμένη. Laert. IL. go. ἐκλύεται γὰρ τῷ 
χρόνῳ τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς κίνημα. 

68. καὶ ἐθέμεθα, sc. ὄνομα. 

6g. κορίζεσθαι (κόρη, κόριον), to deal with, as one does with a little 
girl; to caress, to fondle, to coax: more commonly used in a com- 
pound form ὑποκορίζεσθαι. Gl. éxoddxeve. 

70. ὅταν. “Ὁ for the time, when a full-grown man you shall 
drive your chariot to the acropolis.” ‘‘ Letabor, aut tale quid est 
supplendum.” Dinp. 

Ib. ‘‘ Here we stand before the Propylea of the Athenian acropo- 
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ὥσπερ Μεγακλέης, ξυστίδ᾽ ἔχων." ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔφην, 

“ ὅταν μὲν οὖν τὰς αἶγας ἐκ τοῦ Φελλέως, 4““΄. 

@ ε vA ’ 3 ’ 3» ᾿ 

ὥσπερ ὃ πατὴρ σου, διφθέραν ἐνημμένος. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίθετο τοῖς ἐμοῖς οὐδὲν λόγοις, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἵππερὸν μου κατέχεεν τῶν χρημάτων. 75 
σι ν a ? 7 e ΄ι 

νῦν οὖν ὅλην τὴν νύκτα φροντίζων, ὁδοῦ 


lis, Through that door in the centre of this building moved the 

iodic processions of the Panathenaic jubilee. The marks of 
their chariot-wheels are still visible on the stone floor of its entrance. 
.... The day on which it should be their lot to guide their festal car 
in the sacred procession, was held out by fond mothers to their 
aspiring sons as one of the most glorious in their future career.” 
Wordsworth’s Attica, 112-13. 

71. ξνστὶς (ξύω), a long, thin, fine robe with a train to it, a state- 
robe. Pass. Liysist. 1188. χλανιδίων καὶ ξυστίδων καὶ | χρυσίων. Har- 
poc. Λυσίας ἐν τῷ πρὸς Νικόδημον καὶ Κριτόβουλον, γυναικεῖόν τι ἔνδυμά 
ἐστι ἡ Χυστὶς πεποικιλμένον, ὡς δῆλον ποιοῦσιν ἄλλοι τε τῶν κωμικῶν, καὶ 
᾿Α»τιφάνης ἐν Εὐπλοίᾳ" 

ὥσπερ Ὦ ξυστίδα 
τὸ ποικίλον μὲν ἔνδυμ᾽ ἠμφιεσμένῳ. 
ἔστι μὲν καὶ τραγικόν τι ἔνδυμα οὕτω καλούμενον, ὡς Κρατῖνος ἐν Ὥραις. 
ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἱππικὸν ἔνδυμα, ὡς ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν Φιάλαις. 

72. ὅταν μὲν οὖν (ἐλαύνῃς), O for the time rather, when, &c. or, yea 
rather, were you but driving. 

Ib, Φελλεύς. Steph. Byzant. ὄρος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, τάχα δ᾽ οὐ μόνης 
τῆς ᾿λττικῆς, ἀλλὰ παντὸς τοῦ τόπον ἔχοντος ἐπιπολῆς μὲν πέτρας, ὑπὸ ταύ- 
τῆς δὲ γὴν λιπαρὰν καὶ πρὸς ἐλαιοφυτείαν. Lexicon Rhet. MS. Φελ- 
λέαιτὰ πετρώδη καὶ αἰγίβοτα χωρία. Alciph. III. 21. τὴν καλλίστην 
τῶν αἰγῶν ἐκ τοῦ φελλέως ἁρπάσας οἴχεται. See further Ruhnken in 
Timei Lex. sub v. φελλία. 

73. ἐνάπτω, Yo, perf. part. pass. ἐνημμένος. Eccl. 80. διφθέραν. 
Ran. 430. λεοντῆν. Av. 1250. wapdahas ἐνημμένος. Herod. VII. 69. 
Αἰθίοπες παρδαλέας τε καὶ λεοντέας ἐναμμένοι. Lucian VII. 303. νεβρίδας 
ἐνημμέναι. Alciph. III. 70. νάκος ἐναψάμενος. See also Matthiz Gr. 
Gr. §. 421. 

75. ἵππερον (= inf. 241. ἱππικὴν νόσον), horse-madness, horse-love. 
Ap. Zonar. Lex. II. 1116. ἵππερως' ἵππων ἔρως. Verum fortunis 
meis equinum offudit morbum. Br. Hat mich leider! Durch seine 
Pferdesucht um Haab und Gut gebracht, has ruined all my property 
through his passion for horses. Wiel. _ 

75. φροντίζειν, to meditate deeply. As Strepsiades utters this word 
one among a most favourite class of the Socratic school (cf. infr. 
137-)—is it inconsistent with the genius of the Old Comedy, to 


h Cf. Scholia in Gaisford’s Poet. Min. II. 56. 
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μίαν εὗρον ἀτραπὸν δαιμονίως ὑπερφυᾶ, 

ἣν ἣν ἀναπείσω τουτονὶ, σωθήσομαι. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐξεγεῖραι πρῶτον αὐτὸν βούλομαι. 

πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἂν ἥδιστ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐπεγείραιμε ; πῶς ; 80 
Φειδιππίδη, Φειδιππίδιον. PE. ri, ὦ πάτερ ; 


suppose him throwing himself into an attitude, which many of the 
spectators, fellow-campaigners with Socrates at the siege of Poti- 
desea, a year or two preceding the exhibition of “the Clouds,” must 
have well remembered? During that campaign the great sage, 
it seems, had fallen early in the morning into a philosophic re- 
flection, on which he stood meditating without finding a clue to it. 
The rest of the story must be told from Plato. καὶ ἤδη ἦν μεσημβρία, 
καὶ ἄνθρωποι ἠσθάνοντο, καὶ θαυμάζοντες ἄλλος ἄλλῳ ἔλεγεν ὅτι Σωκράτης 
ἐξ ἑωθινοῦ φροντίζων τι ἕστηκε. τελευτῶντες δέ τινες τῶν ᾿Ιώνων, ἐπειδὴ 
ἑσπέρα ἦν, δειπνήσαντες, καὶ γὰρ θέρος τότε γ᾽ ἦν, χαμεύνια ἐξενεγκάμενοι 
ἅμα μὲν ἐν τῷ ψύχει καθηῦδον, ἅμα δὲ ἐφύλαττον αὐτὸν εἰ καὶ τὴν νύκτα 
ἑστήκοι. ὁ δὲ εἱστήκει μέχρι ἕως ἐγένετο καὶ ἥλιος ἀνέσχεν' ἔπειτα ᾧχετ᾽ 
ἀπιὼν προσευξάμενος τῷ ἡλίῳ. Conviv. 220, c.d. Cf. infr. 403. 

Ib. The punctuation of this verse is here given as adopted by 
Reisig, Dind., and the Oxforded. To avoid the awkward pleonasm 
of ὁδοῦ ἀτραπὸν, Reitz, Schutz, and Hermann read φροντίζων ὁδοῦ, 
μίαν εὗρον ἀτραπόν. 

74. ἀτραπὸς (τρέπω with euphon. alpha), path. ἤδη. 123. Av. 22. 
Thes. 100. Thucyd. IV. 36. See also Heusden in Plato’s Polit. §. 3. 
Xen. Mem. III. 11.8. Lucian III. 13. 28. Pythagoras ap. Iambl. 
Vit. Pyth. 105. Adhort. Symb. 5. ““ τὰς λεωφόρους ὁδοὺς ἐκκλίνων 
διὰ τῶν ἀτραπῶν βάδιζε.᾽᾿ Plut. de Genio Socratis: εὐρεῖαι μὲν yap ἀτρα- 
ποὶ βίων, ὀλίγαι δὲ ἃς δαίμονες ἀνθρώπους ἄγουσιν. Antipater de Zenone 
ap. Laert. VII. 29. 

τὰν δὲ πότ᾽ ἄστρα 
ἀτραπιτὸν μούνας εὗρε σαοφροσύνας. 


Ib. ὑπερφνὴς (fiw), out of the common order of things. Cf. nos in 
Eq. 139. Certainly it was not in the common order of things, to 
put a young man of equestrian rank into the hands of such a set of 
teachers as Socrates and Cherephon are depictured in this drama, 
and for such purposes as the father had m view. That Strepsiades 
anticipated a determined resistance on the part of the youth to 
whom the proposition was to be made, is evinced from the circum- 
locutory coaxing manner in which the project isgradually opened to 
him. For philological meanings of the word ὑπερφυὴς, both in a 
good and bad sense, see Herodot. ΙΧ. 78. VIII. 116. 

78. “ ἡν---ἀναπείσω, which, if I shall persuade this youth (pointing 
to his son) to enter.” Dinp. The old gentleman here goes to his 
son’s bed-side, and awakens him in the softest tone possible. 

80. πῶς. See Porson’s Advv. p. 129. 
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ΣΤ. κύσον με καὶ τὴν χεῖρα Sos τὴν δεξιάν. 

®E. ἰδού. τί ἔστιν ; ΣΤ. εἶπέ μοι, φιλεῖς ἐμέ ; 

®E. νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ τοντονὶ τὸν ἵππιον. 

(ST. μή μοί γε τοῦτον μηδαμῶς τὸν ἵππιον’ ὃς 

οὗτος γὰρ ὃ θεὸς αἴτιός μοι τῶν κακῶν. 

ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ἐκ τῆς καρδίας μ᾽ ὄντως φιλεῖς, 

ὦ παῖ, πιθοῦ. PE. τί οὖν πίθωμαι δῆτά σοι ; 

ΣΤ. ἔκστρεψον ὡς τάκιστα τοὺς σαυτοῦ τρόπους, 


‘ C4 > » A ἃ a N , 
καὶ povOay ἐλθὼν ἂν ἐγὼ παραινέσω. go 
OE. λέγε On, τί κελεύεις ; ZT. καί τι πείσει; DE. 
πείσομαι, 


νὴ τὸν Διόνυσον. XT. δεῦρό νυν ἀπόβλεβε. 

ton δ [4 “ Ν » ,.7 

ὁρᾷς τὸ θύριον τοῦτο καὶ τῳκίδιον ; 

PE. ὁρῶ. τί οὖν τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐτεὸν, ὦ πάτερ ; 

ΣΤ ψυχῶν σοφῶν τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ----φροντιστήριον. 95 


88. πίθωμαι. It has been explained in a former play (Ach. 252.) 
that the subjunctive thus used without ἂν has an interrogative and 
future tense. 

89. ἐκστρέφειν, prop. to turn garments inside out ; met. change en- 
tirely. Infr. 534. ἐκστρέψας τοὺς ἡμετέρους Ἵππέας. 

92. γὴ τὸν Διόνῦσον. The oaths of the young knight (freely inter- 
preted) pretty well shew what has been the course of his education, 
and what is to be expected of him. ‘‘ Do you love me?” asks his 
father (sup. 83). ‘Yes, and my horses too, as the god by whom 
I swear evinces.” ‘‘ Will you obey me?” “ Yes, if my pleasures 
admit, for amusements and pleasures are the only deities whom I 
look up to.” 

93. τφκίδιον, i.e. τὸ οἰκίδιον. The humble dwelling of Socrates 
(humble it might be in exterior circumstances, but of how many in- 
trinsic virtues was it not the real abode!) is made to contrast as 
strongly as possible with the more magnificent mansion of Strepsi- 
ades. It is entered by a flight of steps downwards (infr. 489.), in 
order to convey to the spectators the idea of an underground cell or 
cave (infr. 820). Before it, instead of the Apollo Aguieus, we shall 
perhaps feel justified in placing a little top-fashioned image of earthen- 
ware, meant to represent the new cosmological god of the Socratic 
school, Dinus. (Cf. infr. 371. 1419.) 

95. ψυχῶν σοφῶν. That this is no ordinary expression, every 
person conversant with the Greek language will allow ; that it was 
not unfrequently in the mouths of the Socratic followers, may, I think, 


Cc 
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be inferred from the care with which Aristophanes has collected so 
many other favourite i phrases of the school into the present drama. 
It must depend on the reader’s acquiescence in the suggestions thrown 
out in various parts of this volume, that the early opinions and 
habits of Socrates were in a great degree modelled on a partial ac- 
quaintance with those of the Pythagorean, or Emanative system, 
whether the following will be considered as a fair exposition of 
ita meaning. Of that system one predominant feature was to exalt 
the soul at the expense of the tenement which lodged it. While 
the former was regarded and honoured as a lapsed particle from the 
great fountain of emanations, to be eventually resolved into the 
bright source from which it sprang, there was no species of con- 
tumely or pain, to which its baser accompaniment was not exposed. 
In their more serious moments the professors of the system abused 
it: in their lighter modes they * punned upon it : they subjected it to 
the extremes of hunger and thirst, of heat and cold, (cf. infr. 402-5.): 
they invented all sorts of purgation, by which they might cleanse 
and ! purify it; and after doing all this, they pronounced it to be a 
k dungeon, from the depths of which wiser souls might occasionally 
raise themselves by deep thought and anxious meditation, bat from 
the real thraldom of which there was no relief but death. But were 
terms so recondite as these, it may be asked, likely to be understood 
by a general audience, even though that audience was an Attic one? 
The poet himself has answered the question by admitting the novelty 
of his conceptions, and by avowing that his labours were not on 
this occasion intended for a common audience (infr. 507. Vesp. 
1044—1050.); and in this acknowledgment we must doubtless see 
the principal reason why the suffrages of the audience were given on 
this occasion to rival performances, more adapted to their general 
habits. For further considerations on the subject connected with 


{§ Who does not lament on such occasions that the works of some of the earlier, 
and some of the less gifted associates of Socrates, such as Simon, Eschines, Crito, 
Simmias, Glaucon, (among the names of whose pieces we find one entitled 
* Aristophanes,” Laert. II. 124.) have not reached us? How much more light 
might have been thrown on the Aristophanic Socrates by them, than can now be 
done from the later and more guarded accounts of Xenophon and Plato ! 

k Hence in the following passage of Plato, the play of words upon σῶμα and 
σῆμα, éurtrous (sacris non initiatos) and ἀμνήτους (rimosos, in imo dehiscentes, ab 
@ privativa et μύω claudo), &c. ὅπερ ἤδη του ἔγωγε καὶ ἤκουσα τῶν σοφῶν, ὧς νῦν 
ἡμεῖς τέθναμεν, καὶ τὸ μὲν σῶμά ἐστιν ἡμῖν σῆμα, τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς τοῦτο ἂν ᾧ αἱ ἐπι- 
θυμίαι εἰσὶ τυγχάνει ὃν οἷον ἀναπείθεσθαι καὶ μεταπίπτειν ἄνω κάτω, καὶ τοῦτο ἄρα 
Tis μυθολογῶν κομψὸς ἀνὴρ, ἴσως Σικελός τις ἢ ᾿Ιταλικὸς, παράγων τῷ ὀνόματι διὰ 
τὸ πιθανόν τε καὶ πιστικὸν ὠνόμασε πίθον, τοὺς δὲ ἀνοήτους ἀμνήτουΞ. τῶν δ᾽ ἀμνή- 
τῶν τοῦτο τῆς ψυχῆς οὗ αἱ ἐπιθυμίαι εἰσὶ, τὸ ἀκόλαστον αὑτοῦ καὶ οὐ creyaydy, ὡς 
τετρημένος εἴη πίθος, διὰ τὴν ἀπληστίαν ἀπεικάσας. Socrates ap. Plat. in Gorgia, 
493, a. Cf. Cratyl. 400, c. See further on this hatred of the body, Iambl. Vit. 
Pyth. XIV. 65. XXVIII. 153. XXXII. 228. XXXIV. 245. ejusd. Adhort. pp. 30. 
136. 186-8. 198. 202. Symbol. 15. 23, 24. See also Rittershuis’s notes in Por- 
-“phyry’s Vit. Pyth. 242. 264-5. Laert. VIII. 31. It was, probably, to meet this 
charge of body-hatred and neglect, that Xenophon composed his chap. 12. book 3. 
of his Memorabilia. 

1 Hence no doubt the term by which Callias characterizes Socrates and his little 
knot of friends as ἄνδρες ἐκκεκαθαρμένοι τὰς ψυχάς. (Xen. Symp. I. 4.) 
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this note, the reader is referred to’ Brucker’s Hist. Crit. Phil. I. 
208. 399. 1222. 

Ib. σοφῶν. In a philosophic drama like the present, this word is 
one of too important and scientific a nature not to deserve a brief 
notice. The first person who bore the honourable title of σοφὸς, 
according to Diog. Laertius, was the illustrious founder of the Ionic 
school (I. 22.), and the amusing tale of the tripod, which apparently 
gave rise to the appellation, is told in a variety of 'shapes by the 
same writer. With Pythagoras, as is well known, came up a new 
term ἴῃ science. Considering that the term wise could in strictness 
be applied to the Deity alone, the Samian sage contented himself 
with the humbler title of philosopher, or a lover of wisdom. (Leaert. 
lia. VII. 8. Plat. Phedr. 278, d.) But between Pythagoras’s 
notions of wisdom, and those of the founder of the Ionic school and 
his contemporaries, no contrast could be more marked. While the 
wisdom of the first was of that practical nature, which will always 
belong to men who, though they cultivate the mind, do not con- 
sider the body as to be neglected, the wisdom of the Italian school 
(and, as Plato has described it, of the Socratic school also) was of 
that purely abstract and contemplative nature, which their superior 
devotion to the soul, apart from the body, would lead us to expect. 
Kai σοφία μὲν, ἡ τῷ ὄντι ἐπιστήμη τις, ἡ περὶ τὰ καλὰ πρῶτα, καὶ θεῖα καὶ 
ἀκήρατα, καὶ ἀεὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχοντα ἀσχολουμένη, ὧν μετοχῇ 
καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ἂν εἴποι τις καλά" φιλοσοφία δὲ, ἡ ζλωσις τῆς τοιαύτης θεω- 
ρίας. (lamb. Vit. Pyth. XII. 59.) Those who wish to pursue the 
term further, either in its practical or speculative bearing, will find 
the following references of some use. Plato Protag. 343, a, b. 
lamb. Vit. Pyth. XXIX. 159. XXXV. 253. Ejusd. Adhort. pp. 40. 
56-8. 92. 104. 110. Seneca ep. 19. Brucker I. 440-1. 2. 4. 8. 
360. 452. 

Ib. φροντιστήριον (φροντίζω), ™deep-thinking school. (Cf. infr. 
138.) Though this word is occasionally found in later writers, 
(Alciph. III. Ep. 40.) Wieland considers it as originally a coinage 
of our poet’s brain, formed on the model of such words as δικαστή- 
ριον, χρηστήριον, κονιστήριον, &c. It is almost needless to add, that, 
strictly speaking, Socrates kept no school. (Plat. Apol. 33, c. el δέ 


1 The first of these will serve for our present purpose. Some young men of 
Ionia having purchased a net's cast (βόλον ἀγοράσαντες) of some fishermen of 
Miletus, a tripod was brought up in the cast. So much dissension arose, as to 
who should be the possessor of this god-send, that the matter was finally referred 
to the Delphic god for decision, who replied as follows: 


Ἔκγονε Μιλήτου, τρίποδος πέρι Φοῖβον ἐρωτᾷς ; 
τίς σοφίῃ πάντων πρῶτος ; τούτου τρίποδ᾽ αὐδῶ. 


Upon this declaration the tripod was assigned to Thales, who adjudged it to an- 
other of his contemporaries, whom he thought wiser than himself, who handed it 
to a third, till it came finally to Solon: ὅ δὲ ἔφη σοφίᾳ πρῶτον εἶναι τὸν θεὸν, καὶ 
ἀκέστειλεν els Δέλφους. Laert. I. 28. 

= By the learned and accomplished translator of Sivern’s Essay on the Clouds, 
the word φροντιστήριον is rendered, the subtiely-shop. 
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ϑ “ > ~ 9 ᾿Ψ “ἃ Α 5 ᾿, 
ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἐνοικοῦσ᾽ ἄνδρες ot τὸν οὐρανὸν 

’ 3 / ε Ψ ‘ 
λέγοντες ἀναπείθουσιν ws ἐστιν πνιγεὺς 

wy a « A e « n~ ¥ 
κἄστιν περὶ ἡμᾶς οὗτος, ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἄνθρακες. 


τίς φησι παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ πώποτέ τι μαθεῖν ἣ ἀκοῦσαι ἰδίᾳ ὅ τι μὴ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι 
πάντες, εὖ ἴστε ὅτι οὐκ ἀληθῆ λέγει.) 

οὔ. ἄνδρες. If we are not carrying our ideas of a coincidence 
between the philosophic opinions of Pythagoras and Socrates too 
far, we should be disposed to accent this word ἄνδρες ; the Pytha- 
gorean school allowing the emphatic word men to belong only to 
themselves. Cf. Iamb. Vit. Pyth. XVII. 73. XXVIII. 137. 
XXXII. 227. XXXIII. 230. See also Rittershuis’ note in Por- 
phyry’s Life of Pythag. p. 248. 

96--). τὸν οὐρανὸν λέγοντες. Vesp. 1185. pis καὶ γαλᾶς λέγειν. 
Plat. Hip. Maj. 290, d. τὴν χύτραν, ἣν ἄρτι ἐλέγομεν. Xen. Mem. III. 
8. 8. οἰκίας λέγων. Cf. infr. 103. 

97. πνιγεὺς (πνίγω), Dampfofen, Welck. Bratenofen, Wiel. Stiilp- 
kamin, Voss. A cover forming a hollow hemisphere, put over coals 
for the purpose of extinguishing them. Pass. Av. 1000. αὐτίκα γὰρ 
ἀήρ ἐστι τὴν ἰδέαν ὅλος | κατὰ πνιγέα μάλιστα. 

98. ἄνθρακες. The humour of this passage, whatever it may be, 
(and that is uncertain,) still leaves us among the tenets of the Italian 
school; for the Scholiast assures us that the satire is aimed at 8 
philosophic opinion of " Hippo, (whose work on physiology appears 
to have excited much attention at the time,) and Hippo is known to 
have been among the followers of Pythagoras. To two doctrines 
of the Samian sage we must perhaps look for an explanation of the 
text. By one of those doctrines, Hippo was bound to acknowledge 
in fire a subtle, all-pervading spirit, which comprehended Deity itself 
in the first instance, then those subordinate and intermediate deities, 
which animated the heavenly bodies, finally obliging him to consider 
the soul of man as a particle of heat derived from the great source 
of light (cf. infr. 412.), but which while invested with its hateful 
body, the school would consider as little better than a living coal. 
Another doctrine of the school (cf. infr. 262.) declared the atmo- 
sphere which surrounds the earth (and the οὐρανὸς of the present text 
appears to correspond with the word ἀὴρ quoted in the preceding note) 
to be of a morbid nature, subjecting every thing therein to mortality 
and death. To speculations of this kind, Hippo appears to have 
been much inclined (Br. I. 1105.), and what so natural as that in some 
of these reveries, the heavens or air should appear to him to be to 
the soul, what the πνιγεὺς was to coals, the means of extinguishing 
its fire and heat, and reducing it to the cold state of ° death ! 


n No life of this philosopher is to be found in the pages of Laertius, but Brucker 
has collected from other sources some account of his opinions, which appear to 
have been generally of an eccentric character. Br. J. 1103-5. 

© In turning to Welcker’s notes, the editor was gratified to find a somewhat 
similar explanation of the text, but without any reference to the tenets of the 
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οὗτοι διδάσκουσ᾽, ἀργύριον ἣν τις διδῷ, 


99-100. οὗτοι διδάσκουσι... λέγοντα καὶ δίκαια κἄδικα. Two questions 
here occur for consideration—Did Socrates, among his other instruc- 
tions, (and more particularly, perhaps, before he gave himself up to 
that sounder philosophy, which has since made his name so cele- 
brated,) give lessons in rhetoric, and was the nature of those in- 
stractions calculated in some of his pupils, for we will not say in all, 
to confound the. notions of right and wrong? Of the truth of the 
first position there can be no doubt; first, from the direct testi- 
mony of P Diogenes Laertius—secondly, from the admission of Xeno- 
phon, that to profit by the singular dialectic talents of Socrates was 
the primary object which drew 4 Critias and Alcibiades to his side— 
thirdly, from the prohibition issued to him at a subsequent period 
by his former pupil Critias, λόγων τέχνην μὴ διδάσκειν. (Mem. I. 2. 
31.) That the mode of instruction practised by the philosopher 
had, however unintentionally on his part, a natural tendency to pro- 
duce a race of scholars disposed fully to bear out the Aristophanic 
text, is thus argued by the learned Welcker, and no one, acquainted 
with the Platonic dialogues, will, I think, be disposed to controvert 
the truth of his observations. ‘* Dass Sokrates selbst iiber das Un- 
heil klagte, dass die Biirger vom Recht spriichen und wider- 
sprichen und prozessirten und stritten, dass er auch kriegerische 


Ubung und kérperliche Starke wollte, hindert nicht, dass er nicht 
demohngeachtet ohne seine Absicht die sophistische Rhetorik be- 
fordert habe, deren Gefahrlichkeit und Schiadlichkeit auch sein 
Freund Euripides wohl einsah und doch auch verbreiten half. 
Auch der Scharfsinn, womit Socrates das Denken und die Darstel- 
lung sonderte, verfiihrte leicht zum Misbrauch. Kurz die Vermu- 
thung liegt ziemlich nahe, dass aus seiner Schule ausschweifende, 
uber Gétter und Gesetze sich wegsetzende, herrschsiichtige, zun- 
genfertige Leute hervorgegangen seyn mégen, so dass Aristophanes 


aus patriotischer Absicht das Ubel an der Wurzel angreifen zu miis- 
sen glaubte.” Ueber die Wolken, p. 211. 

99. ἀργύριον qv ris διδῷ. At these words the real Socrates (cf. 
prefatory remarks) and one of his theatrical companions interchange 
glances. The philosopher himself smiles: the companion, fixing a 
look of deep admiration on his great master, repeats to himself the 


school on which his own was formed ....andeuten wolle, von irdischen At- 
mosphire gedriickt, in den Kirper eingeschlossen, flamme unser Geist nicht in sein 
nrspriingliches Feuer auf, sondern sey stets durch die-Sterblichkeit gediimpft, wie 
Kohlen vom Dimpfdeckel. 

P Kal Apior ς αὑτὸν κωμῳδεῖ, ὡς τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω ποιοῦντα" καὶ γὰρ 
τρῶτος (ὡς φησι καὶ Φαβωρῖνος ἐν παντοδαπῇ ἱστορίᾳ) μετὰ τοῦ μαθητοῦ Αἰσχίνου 
ῥητορεύειν ἐδίδαξε" λέγει δὲ τοῦτο καὶ ᾿Ιδομενεὺς ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῷν Σωκρατικάν. I. 20. 

4 The expression of Xenophon deserves notice. Ἤδεσαν δὲ Σωκράτη . . . τοῖς 
διαλεγομένοις αὑτῷ πᾶσι χρώμενον ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ὅπως βούλοιτο. Mem. I. 2. 14. 


ο ἡ 
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[λέγοντα νικᾶν καὶ δίκαια κἄδικα. 100 
OE. εἰσὶν δὲ τίνες ; ZT. οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἀκριβῶς τοὔνομα" 
μεριμνοφροντισταὶ καλοί τε κἀγαθοί. 


following τ words : Ὦ φίλε Πᾶν τε καὶ ἄλλοι ὅσοι τῇδε θεοὶ, δοίητέ poe 
καλῷ γενέσθαι τἄνδοθεν' ἔξωθεν δὲ ὅσα ἔχω, τοῖς ἐντὸς εἶναί μοι φίλια. 
πλούσιον δὲ νομίζοιμι τὸν σοφόν. τὸ δὲ χρυσοῦ πλῆθος εἴη μοι ὅσον pre 
φέρειν μήτε ἄγειν δύναιτ᾽ ἄλλος f σώφρων. (That the poet has not here 
so much wilfully belied Socrates in the noblest part of his character, 
as in the necessity of generalizing his picture he has applied to him 
what belonged to the sophists generally, see infr. 1099.) 

101, οὐδ οἶδ᾽ ἀκριβῶς rodvoya. From judges of unconscious evi- 
dence, this verse and the following will deserve close attention. Why 
this hesitation on the part of Strepsiades to mention names with 
which he is evidently acquainted ? Obviously because he anticipates 
the reception which any proposition coupled with such names will 
meet with from hisson. And why the strong aversion 80 instantly ex- 
pressed by the young man himself? Evidently because whatever 
progress the philosophy of the foreign sophists had made among 
the higher classes of Athenian society, the Socratic school had few 
or none of those classes to rank among its members. (Cf. infr. 103. 
120.) 

102. μεριμνοφροντισταὶ, Phrontists of the deepest cast. 

Ib. καλοί re κἀγαθοὶ, perfect gentlemen. Strepsiades is here made 
to play off upon the Socratic school one of their most favourite 
terms, as the pages of Xenophon and Plato sufficiently evince. That 
it should be found so " frequently in the writings of the former will 
excite no surprise, supposing the following anecdote told by Dio- 
genes Laertius to be correct. II. 48. τοῦτον (Xenophontem sc.) ἐν 
στενωπῷ φασὶν ἀπαντήσαντα Σωκράτει, διατεῖναι τὴν βακτηρίαν καὶ κωλύειν 
παριέναι, πυνθανόμενον ποῖ πιπράσκοιτο τῶν προσφερομένων ἕκαστον" ἀπο- 
κρινομένου δὲ, πάλιν πυθέσθαι, Ποῦ δὲ καλοὶ κἀγαθοὶ γίνονται ἄνθρωποι ; 
ἀπορήσαντος δὲ, που τοίνυν, φάναι, καὶ μάνθανε. In a love οὗ καλοκάγα- 
θία, and a studious endeavour to make gentlemen of his scholars, the 
Italian sage was evidently not behindhand with the Attic one. Laert. 
(de Pythag.) VIII. 16. ἄλλους re πολλοὺς κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν ἀπεργά- 
σασθαι καλούς τε καὶ ἀγαθοὺς ἄνδρας. Cf. Iambl. Vit. Pyth. X. 51. 
ΧΙ. 54. XVH. 73. ΧΧΥΝΊΤΙ. 124. 129. 


τ With this exquisitely beautiful prayer, Socrates concludes the memorable and 
highly Pythagorean dialogue, which he holds with Phedrus, under that 
plane-tree near the Ilyssus, which has ever since been as dear to philosophical 
reminiscences, as that alluded to, inf. 967. has been to poetical recollections. 

Among other passages, see Mem. I. 1. 16. ii. 2. 48. vi. 13, 14. 1]. 6. τό. 
a4. 27. II. 5. 15. 19. viii. 5. IV. 2. 23. 7.1. Sympos. (Oxf. ed.) pp. 61. 64. 
69. 79. 86. 93. Anab. II. 6. 19. We may, I think, venture to add, that to meet 
the ridicule in the text, as much as to shew what constituted a perfect gentleman 
in the eyes of Socrates, we are indebted for the very interesting character of Isoo- 
machus in Xenophon’s (Economics. 
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®E. αἰβοῖ, πονηροί γ᾽, olda. τοὺς ἀλαζόνας, 


103. πονηροί. If the term καλοικἀγαθοὶ is best rendered by the 
English word gentlemen, it is obvious that the opposite term (cf. 
Wachsmuth II. 440. et nos in Equit. 183.) must be translated by 
some such term as dblackguards, low fellows ! But was the poet justi- 
fied, it may be asked, in applying such a term (making some allow- 
ance for the language of satire) to the Socratic followers ? It may be 
asked in return, would the poet have dared to tell an absolute false- 
hood on a point, of the truth or falsehood of which every person in 
a town, the free inhabitants of which did not exceed thirty thousand 
persons, and who from the nature of their institutions, were thrown 
into perpetual collision with each other, must have been fully cogni- 
zant? With some few ‘ exceptions, we shall, I think, feel justified 
in asserting that the Socratic followers at the time of the exhibition 
of “ the Clouds,”’ consisted of such men as Simon, a currier, in 
whose shop Socrates, it appears, was in the habit of holding his 
discourses, (Laert. II. 122.) the currier taking notes of the same, 
and afterwards himself composing discourses on the same plan. 
(Id. 11. 123.)"—-A@schines, the son of a sausage-seller, and himself 
a vintner, and, according to Socrates’ own account, (Laert. II. 
60. 1.) the only man who had a due respect for him—Phedon, 
whom early misfortunes had thrown upon an occupation, which it 
is impossible even to name (Id. II. 105.), and the * like. That the 
associates of Socrates were not at all events of the wealthier classes is 


© Among these the names of the philosopher's excellent friend, Crito, and the 
more distinguished, but less worthy names of Critias and Alcibiades, will probably 
occur to the reader’s mind. The friendship of Crito for Socrates lasted throug 
life; but what was the nature of the intercourse between the philosopher and the 
last two persons? The assurances of Xenophon are positive and strong, that it 
originated in mere self-interest and ambition on the part of Critias and Alcibiades, 
that it was not very durable in its nature, and that it had nothing in it, even with 
Alcibiades, of that cordial and enthusiastic character, which the glowing pages of 
Plato have given us to believe it had. (Mem. I. 2. 14. 39. 47.) And why has the 
master of the Academy, it may be asked, left us so different an account from 
Xenophon? The answer is not difficult. Plato had a brilliant imagination : 
and conld a man of genius find such a pair of contrasts in his hands, and not 
bring them as long and closely as he could into juxta-position ? 

“ If this person be taken as a general specimen of the Socratic followers, the 
epithet in the text would indeed receive a frightful confirmation. A fragment 
only of a speech, composed against him by the celebrated orator Lysias, has come 
down to us; yet in that small fragment what traits of ruffianism, dishonesty, and 
low debauchery do we not find? The person for whom the speech was com- 
posed was one, among many others, of whom /Eschines had borrowed money, evi- 
dently without the least intention of repaying it, and he accounts for his simpli- 
ay in trusting such a person by observing— “ but he was a scholar of Socrates, 
—he had for ever in his mouth solemn speeches about justice and virtue—could I 
suppose that such a person would venture to commit, what only the most aban- 
doned and unjust of men (πονηρότατοι καὶ ἀδικώτατοι) attempt to do?” 

x Of the persons here mentioned as probable associates of Socrates, at the time 
rhe Clouds was acted, Xenophon’s list (lib. I. 2. 48.) includes only the last. Cf. 
infr, 105. 


c 4 
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τοὺς ὠχριῶντας, τοὺς ἀνυποδήτους λέγεις" 


* 


certain from an admission made by one of the speakers in Xenophon’s 
Symposium, a work certainly written many years after the exhibition 
of “ the Clouds.” This speaker, who had known what it was to be 
both in adversity and prosperity, observes, “ When I was a man of 
wealth, it was made a matter of reproach to me, that I consorted 
with Socrates ; but now that I am become poor, no one troubles 
himself in the least degree about the matter.” (AAAG καὶ Σωκράτει, 
ὅτε μὲν πλούσιος ἦν, ἐλοιδόρουν pe, ὅτι συνῆν νῦν δ᾽, ἐπεὶ πένης γεγένημαι, 
οὐκέτι οὐδὲ μέλει οὐδενί. IV. 31.) 

Tb. Lex. Tim. ἀλαζών, ψευδής. ““ Proprium autem Sophistarum 
_ erat epitheton, qui, quod nesciebant, se pulchre scire insolenti vani- 
tate jactabant.” Ruhnken. See also Heindorf. ad Plat. Lys. δ. 34. 
Lucian VI. 294. ‘Arex. οἶσθα dpa τὸν υθάγοραν Μνησαρχίδην Σάμιον ; 
Me. τὸν σοφιστὴν λέγεις ; τὸν ἀλαζόνα, ὃς κι τ. λ. Xenophon, with his 
eye as usual on our present drama, observes of his great master, 
Mem. I. 1.5. καίτοι ris οὐκ ἂν ὁμολογήσειεν αὐτὸν βούλεσθαι μήτ᾽ ἠλίθιον 
μήτ᾽ ἀλαζόνα φαίνεσθαι τοῖς συνοῦσιν ; ἐδόκει δ᾽ ἂν ἀμφότερα ταῦτα, εἰ 
προαγορεύων ὡς ὑπὸ Θεοῦ φαινόμενα, καὶ ψευδόμενος ἐφαίνετο. It is 
much to be regretted that Simon’s dialogue περὶ ἀλαζονείας (Laert. IT. 
123.) has not reached us, as from his intimate connexion with So- 
crates, we might there have learned the exact difference between the 
ἀλαζὼν of Theophrastus, and the ἀλαζὼν of the Socratic age. For 
further illustrations of the word, see Xen. Mem. I. 2. 5. 7. 5. Lucian 
II. 140. IIT. 138. 

104. ὠχριῶντας. By this word Thiersch (ad Plut. 418.) under- 
stands that ashen paleness, which the cheeks assume in men not well 
fed. But this is surely to mistake the poet, who throughout the 
play wishes to bring into disrepute that pale hue, which usually be- 
longs to men too much given to scientific pursuits, (Lucian VI. 223. 
ὠχρὸς, πεοιπατῶν, φιλοσόφου τὸ xpap" ἔχων,) and which in such stirring 
times as those in which he wrote, the poet further wished to stigma- 
tize as savouring of an unwarlike disposition. To seize fully the 
poet’s objections to. the unsandalled feet and general costume of the 
Socratic school, we must represent to ourselves some such violent 
innovation in dress, as that of the Quakers among ourselves, when 
that sect first made its appearance. For verbal illustrations of the 
word ὠχριᾶν, derived from philosophers, see Laert. II. 132. IV. 17. 
Brucker I. 586. 

Ib. ἀνυποδήτους. Antiphon ap. Xenoph. Memor. I. 6. 2. Ὦ Σώκρα- 
τει, ἐγὼ μὲν ᾧμην τοὺς φιλοσοφοῦντας εὐδαιμονεστέρους χρῆναι γίγνεσθαι" 
σὺ δέ μοι δοκεῖς τἀναντία τῆς σοφίας ἀπολελαυκέναι. Zs γοῦν οὕτως, ὡς 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς δοῦλος ὑπὸ δεσπότῃ διαιτώμενος μείνειε" σιτία τε σιτῇ καὶ ποτὰ 
πίνεις τὰ φαυλότατα, καὶ ἱμάτιον ἠμφίεσαι οὐ μόνον φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ τὸ αὐτὸ 
θέρους τε καὶ χειμῶνοι' ἀνυπόδητός τε καὶ ἀχίτων διατελεῖς. Are we to go 
to a more distant scene than Sparta for the origin of this practice in 
the Socratic school ? The following quotations would serve to indi- 
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ὧν ὁ κακοδαίμων Σωκράτης καὶ Χαιρεφῶν. 105 
cate as much. Symbol. Pythag. ap. Iambl. XXIII. 105. ἀνυπόδητος θῦε 


καὶ προσκύνει. Theoc. Id. 14. 5. 


τοιοῦτος πρώαν ris ἀφίκετο IvOeyopixras, 
ὠχρὸς, κἀνυπόδατος" ᾿Αθηναῖος δ᾽ ἔφατ᾽ ἦμεν. 


For further illustrations of the word, see Plato’s Protag. 321, c. 
Phedr. 229, a. Conviv. 173, Ὁ. 203, 5. 2 Rep. 372, a. Phzdon. 
64, d. (where see Wyttenbach’s note.) Athen. IV. 163, 6. Di. La. 
de Diogene VI. 31. Lucian VII. 44. Alciphron. lib. I. ep. y 3. 

105. κακοδαίμων. To a reader of ‘ the Clouds” several questions 
will here naturally occur. Had the famous demon of Socrates yet 
manifested itself ? What was its nature? Did it harmonize with Py- 
thagorean doctrines on the subject of intermediate beings between 
gods and men? Are we to recognise any allusion to it in the fre- 
quent use of the word κακοδαίμων in this play, or did it owe its birth 
to this very drama, and was it framed to meet those charges of im- 
piety, which the philosopher foresaw might some day be brought 
against him in a more serious place than the public theatre? As an 
answer to these questions lies far beyond the compass of a mere 
note, that answer, if given at all, must be reserved for another 
place. At present I must content myself with an extract from the 
Memorabilia, which probably had its rise in the epithet here attached 
to Socrates. Antiphon, continuing his discourse with Socrates, 
winch has been referred to in the note preceding, observes, καὶ μὴν 
χρήματά ye ov λαμβάνεις, ἃ καὶ κτωμένους εὐφραίνει, καὶ κεκτημένους ἔλευ- 
θεριώτερόν τε καὶ ἥδιον ποίει ζῆν. El οὖν, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἔργων οἱ 
διδάσκαλοι τοὺς μαθητὰς μιμητὰς ἑαυτῶν ἀποδεικνύουσιν, οὕτω καὶ σὺ τοὺς 
συνόντας διαθήσεις, νόμιζε κακοδαιμονίας διδάσκαλος εἶναι. Mem. I. 6. 3. 
Perhaps the best version for the word κακοδαίμων in the present case, 
is that which Thiersch assigns to it, ad Plut. 411. mente captus. 

Ib. Χαιρεφῶν. Xen. Mem. I. 2. 48. ᾿Αλλὰ Κρίτων re Σωκράτους ἦν 
ὁμιλητὴς, καὶ Χαιρεφῶν, καὶ Χαιρεκράτης, καὶ Σιμμίας, καὶ Κέβης, καὶ Φαί- 
δων δὲ, καὶ ἄλλοι, οἱ ἐκείνῳ συνῆσαν, οὐχ ἵνα δημηγορικοὶ καὶ δικανικοὶ 
γένοιντο, ἀλλ᾽ iva καλοί τε κἀγαθοὶ γενόμενοι κιτ. λ. Plat. Apol. 20, c. 
Χαιρεφῶντα γὰρ ἴστε που. οὗτος ἐμὸς ἑταῖρος ἦν ἐκ νέου... καὶ ἴστε δὴ 
οἷος ἦν Χαιρεφῶν, ὡς σφοδρὸς ἐφ᾽ ὅ re ὁρμήσειε. For further insight 
into Chzerephon’s character, (who, however, considering his early and 
close intimacy with Socrates, makes somewhat less appearance in the 
writings of Xenophon and Plato than might have been expected,) see 
Memorab. II. 3. Plat. Charm. 153, b. et aq. Georg. 447, a. et aq. 
Anistoph. Av. 1296. 1564. Vesp. 1408. 1413. Dind. Aristoph. (Oxf. 
ed.) II. 505. 509. 668. Diog. Laert. 2 tom. 363. (Much agitation 


It is easy to see whence the commencement of another epistle of the same 
Writer is concocted: El πατρώζεις, ὦ wai, καὶ rad φρονεῖς, χαίρειν τοὺς ἀλαζόνας 
ἐκείνους τοὺς ἀνυποδήτους καὶ ὠχριωντας, οἱ περὶ τὴν ᾿Ακαδημίαν ἀλινδοῦνται, βιω- 
φελὲς μὲν οὐδὲν οὐδὲ πράττειν δυνάμενοι, οὐδὲ εἰδότες, τὰ μετέωρα δὲ πολυπραγμο- 
vey ἐπιτηδεύοντες ἐάσας, κι τ. λ. Lib. III. ep. 14. 
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ΣΤ. ἢ ἢ, σιώπα: μηδὲν εἴπῃς νήπιον. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι κήδει τῶν πατρῴων ἀλφίτων, fate nei wa 
τούτων γενοῦ μοι, σχασάμενος THY ἱππικήν. 
DE. οὐκ av μὰ τὸν Διόνυσον, εἰ δοίης γέ μοι 
τοὺς φασιανοὺς οὖς τρέφει Λεωγύόρας. [10 
20. ἴθ᾽, ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽, ὦ φίλτατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἐμοὶ, 
ἐλθὼν διδάσκον. PE. καὶ τί σοι μαθήσομαι ; 

| ST. εἶναι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς φασιν ἄμφω τὼ λόγω, 


among the Socratic associates, as this verse is pronounced ; Chare- 
phon particularly disconcerted. Socrates himself gaily rubs his 
hands, as much as to say, “ Hitherto we have had but general skir- 
mishing ; let us now prepare for the personal conflict.”) 

106. Strepsiades, who in his impatience has been continually ap- 
plying his hands to his son’s lips, allowing the epithets, ‘* boastful fib- 
bers,” “ pale-faced,” ‘« bare-feet” to slip out as it were by stealth, here 
absolutely sews up the filial lips by the application of both his hands. 

Ib. ἢ, ἣ, eh / ho there! Cf. Ran. 271. and see Thiersch on the 
passage. 

Ib. νήπιον (νὴ--ἔπος) Gl. μωρόν. 

107. κήδει... ἀλφίτων. Cf. nos in Ach. 938. and Thiersch ad 
Plut. 623. 

108. τούτων (i.e. ἐκ τούτων. Cf. notam 292 in Eurip. Suppl. 
Mul.) γένου μοι. The personal pronoun is here redundant, as it 1s 
in many other places through this play. Cf. infr. t12. 117. 204. 
218. 649. 663. 1062. 1092. 1181-4. 

Ib. σχασάμενος (having given up, discontinued) τὴν ἱππικὴν, (horseman- 
ship). Plat. in Lach. 182, a. καὶ ἅμα προσήκει μάλιστ᾽ ἐλευθέρῳ τοῦτό 
τε τὸ γυμνάσιον καὶ ἡ ἱππική. 

109. οὐκ ἂν (γενοίμην) κι τι Χλ. Cf. Thiersch δὰ Plut. g21. 

110. Φασιᾶνος (Φάσις, ἃ river in Colchi, or Pontus). The com- 
mentators afe divided in opinion, as to whether we are to under- 
stand by this word a pheasant or a horse. Bentley, Brunck, and 
Schutz maintain the former, Wieland and Hermann the latter opin- 
ion. There is one argument unnoticed by these learned men, which 
should incline us, I think, to the pheasant. By supposing a taste for 
these (at that time) rare and costly birds in the young knight, we 
shall be able to add another item to those debts which press upon 
his father, and induce a disposition, not absolutely bad by nature, to 
take the courses which he does. For illustrations of the word φασιᾶνον, 
drawn from philosophical sources, see Laert. I. 51. II. 30. 

113. map abvrois=French chez eux. Cf. Pl. 393. Lysist. 174: 
Lysias 142, 4. παῖς μὲν παρ᾽ ᾿Αρχεδήμῳ. 

Ib. ἄμφω τὼ λόγω. The philosophic part of our drama has not 
advanced many lines, and three things have been already advanced 
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respecting the person who plays the principal character in it, which 
do not in truth apply to him—for Socrates kept no school, he de- 
manded no payment for his instructions, and the doctrine of the m»- 
γεὺς, a8 we have seen, belonged to Hippo of Rhegium, not to the 
eon of Sophroniscus. What is the inference drawn from all this by 
the Scholiast and others? It is, that in the Socrates of the Clouds 
we are not so much to look for an individual character, as the re- 
presentative of some of the philosophical opinions then prevalent at 
Athens. To the most important and dangerous of these opinions our 
atjention is now directed by the text, and our first duty is to fix upon 
its author. ““Τὸ Protagoras of Abdera is ascribed the pernicious 
proclamation, which announced, that with him might be acquired, 
for a proper compensation, that species of knowledge which was 
able to confound right and wrong, and make the worse appear the 
better cause. Bred in that school of philosophy, which taught that 
there was nothing fixed in nature, this sophist carried the uncertain 
and dangerous language of physics into the business of human life, 
and thus poisoned the stream of truth in its very fountain and source. 
This physical language taught, that all things being in a state of 
continual motion, nothing certainly is, and every thing is in a state of 
becoming: that an object therefore, considered in itself, is not one thing 
more than another ; but that through motion, mixture, and the rela- 
tion of one thing to another, the same object both was and appeared 
one thing to one person, and another thing to another. What was 
called heat and cold, changed their situations, it was said, even in 
the time of pronouncing the words ; and before the enunciation was 
completed, heat ceased to be heat, and cold ceased to be cold—no- 
thing, therefore, it was inferred, can be affirmed or even seen with 
certamty : heat is no more heat than cold, white is no more white 
than its opposite, knowledge is nothing more than sensation, man is 
the measure of all things, of things existing as they are, and of things 
non-existing as they are not, and-all thoughts are true. For every 
one thinks according to the impression made upon him, impressions 
are made by what is in motion, motion is created by agency, agency 
can proceed only from the things which are, and the things which 
are must be true. From these sentiments came the still more fatal 
doctrine, that not only what is wholesome and useful had no actual 
substance in themselves ; but that honour and virtue, being the be- 
ginning and aim of what is useful, existed only in the opinions and 
habits of men.” Quart. Rev. Vol. XXI. p. 282. 

114. ὅστις dors. The tone of the speaker’ s voice and a shrug of 
the shoulders convert into a sneer words which in the Agamem- 
non of AXschylus are characteristic of the deepest reverence. (Cf. 
Blomf. Gloss. in Ag. v- 155.) 
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νικᾶν λέγοντα φασι τἀδικώτερα. - 

ἣν οὖν μάθῃς μοι τὸν ἄδικον τοῦτον λόγον, 

ἃ νῦν ὀφείλω διὰ σὲ, τούτων τῶν χρεῶν 

οὐκ ἂν ἀποδοίμην οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὀβολὸν οὐδενί. 

DE. οὐκ ἂν πιθοίμην᾽ οὐ γὰρ ἂν τλαίην ἰδεῖν 120 
Tous ἱππέας TO χρῶμα διακεκναισμένος. 

ΣΤ. οὐκ ἄρα μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα τῶν γ᾽ ἐμῶν ἔδει, 

οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς οὔθ᾽ ὁ ζύγιος οὔθ᾽ ὁ σαμφόρας" 


116. λέγοντᾳ τἀδικώτερα--- τἀδικώτατα. 

117. The reader will easily imagine to himself the coaxing way in 
which this entreaty is made. 

118. ὀφείλω. Plutarch. de ere alieno vitando, ὃ. 5. καίτοι Πέρσαι γε 
τὸ ψεύδεσθαι δεύτερον ἡγοῦνται τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων, πρῶτον δὲ τὸ ὀφείλειν" 
ὅτι καὶ τὸ ψεύδεσθαι τοῖς ὀφείλουσι συμβαίνει πολλάκις. Can there be a 
better comment on this Persian mode of thinking, than the present 
portion of our text ? 

121. διακεκναισμένος (διακναίω) τὸ χρῶμα, absgeschabt am Farbe, 

unnattirlich bleich. Pass. with my colour scraped off, unnaturally pale. 
(Cf. infr. 260. 1124.) The judges of unconscious evidence will 
again ask themselves, whether such a declaration as this could have 
broken from the young man in the text, had the philosophy of the 
Socratic school made much progress among the higher classes of 
society in Athens, and more particularly had the intercourse of So- 
crates with Alcibiades been of such a nature as to give it vogue 
among young men like Phidippides, who would have been too 
happy to follow such an example ?—(Eccl. 957. διακναίσας. Ran. 
1228. διακναίσῃς Pac. 251. διακναισθήσεται. See also Blomf. in 
Prom. Vinct. p. 116. Agam. p. 166.) 

Ib. χρῶμαι Averse as the young man in the text is at present to 
philosophy, let us at least elicit the philosophy of colour out of him. 


χρῶμα, ἐστὶ ποιότης σώματος dparn. 

Οἱ Πυθαγορικοὶ χροίαν ἐκάλουν τὴν ἐπιφάνειαν τοῦ σώματος. 

᾿Ἐμπεδοκλῆς τὸ τοῖς πόροις τῆς ὄψεως ἐναρμόττον. 

Πλάτων φλόγα ἀπὸ τῶν σωμάτων, σύμμετρα μόρια ἔχουσαν πρὸς τὴν 
ὄψιν. 

Ζήνων ὁ Στωϊκὸς τὰ χρώματα πρώτους εἶναι σχηματισμοὺς τῆς ὕλης. 

Οἱ ἀπὸ Πυθαγόρου τὰ γένη τῶν χρωμάτων, λευκόν τε καὶ μέλαν, ἐρυθρὸν, 
ὠχρόν. Plut. Plac. Phil. I. 15. 


122. ἔδει, second person of the Attic future of v. ἔδομαι. Cf. 
Phrynich. v. βρώσομαι. Harv. 


Ib. μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα... ye. Cf. nos in Ach. 505. 
123. (vos (ζυγόν). Of the four horses belonging to a Greek 











ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. 29 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξελῶ σ᾽ ἐς κόρακας ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας. 
ΦΕ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ περιόψεταί μ᾽ ὁ θεῖος Μεγακλέης 125 
ἄνιππον᾽ ἀλλ᾽ εἴσειμι, σοῦ δ᾽ οὐ φροντιῶ. 
ΣΤ. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ μῶντοι πεσών γε κείσομαι" 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐξάμενος τοῖσιν θεοῖς διδάξομαι 
αὐτὸς βαδίζων ἐς τὸ φροντιστήριον. 
πῶς οὖν γέρων ὧν κἀπιλήσμων καὶ βραδὺς ᾿ [30 
λόγων ἀκριβῶν σχινδαλάμους μαθήσομαι : 


chariot, the two middle ones attached to the yoke were called ζύγιοι, 
the two outside horses σειραφόροι. Cf. Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 220. 

Ib. σαμφόρας (φέρω), a horse, which as a proof of his race has the 
letter σὰν or ciypa (Herodot. I. 139. γράμμα, rd Δωρίεες μὲν Σὰν καλέ- 
over, Ἴωνες δὲ σίγμα) burnt into him. See Boeckh (Germ. edit.) IT. 
386. and cf. nos in Equit. 585. 

124. ἐξελῶ, Attic fut. for ἐξελάσω. Cf. infr. 772. et nos in Eq. 
(41. . 
126, εἴσειμι. ‘© Nempe ad avunculum Megaclem,” says Schutz. 
But is it not a simpler view of the matter to suppose the young man 
merely reentering the encyclema ἢ 

Ib. σοῦ... φροντιῶ. Eurip. Troad. 1046. τῆσδε δ᾽ οὐκ ἐφρόντισα. 
1234. φροντιεῖ πατὴρ σέθεν. Cycl. 163. ὀλίγον φροντίσας γε δεσποτῶν. 
gen. cum re. Plutarch. ad Princ. merudit. 3. ὁ μὲν γὰρ Περσῶν βασι- 
λεὺς ἕνα τῶν κατευναστῶν εἶχε πρὸς τοῦτο τεταγμένον, ὦστε ἕωθεν εἰσιόντα 
λέγειν πρὸς αὑτὸν, ““᾿Ανάστα, & βασιλεῦ, καὶ φρόντιζε πραγμάτων ὧν σε 
φροντίζειν ὁ Μεσορομάσδης ἠθέλησε." Cf. Xen. Mem. II. 1,44. WI. 17. 
10. IV. 8,5. On the future φροντιῶ, see Mus. Crit. II. 286. 

127. After a pause: “7 am thrown to the earth, but I will not 
le there.” The language is obviously derived from that of the 
wrestling-schools. Plat. Lach. 181, b. οὐκ ἂν ἔπεσε τὸ τοιοῦτον πτῶμα. 
Protag. 344, ἃ. ὥς περ οὖν οὐ τὸν κείμενόν τις ἂν καταβάλοι, ἀλλὰ τὸν 
μὲν ἑστῶτά ποτε καταβάλοι ἂν τις ὦστε κείμενον ποιῆσαι κατ. A. Theoc. 
Idyl. 3. ς4. κεισεῦμαι δὲ πεσών. 

128, εὐξάμενος τοῖσιν θεοῖς. Bitter sarcasm, shall we say, on the 
human race generally, or on the ancient religions more particularly ? 
Here is a man on the way to learn how to defraud his creditors, and 
his preliminary proceeding is‘to put up his orisons to heaven—of 
course for success in his attempts. 

Tb. διδάξομαι, ipse me docendum alteri prebebo. Kust. Cf. infr. 
1289, 

130. Another pause on the part of Strepsiades. 

131. σχινδάλαμος, Att. for σκινδάλαμος. prop. a piece of wood, split 
and sharpened at the end; metaph. sharp, subtle inventions. . 
818. σχινδαλάμων παραξόνια, (where see Thiersch). Alciph. III. 64. Ὁ 
μὲν Κρίτων in’ ἀνοίας καὶ ἀρχαιότητος τρόπον τὸν υἱὸν els φιλοσόφον φοι- 
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irnréov. τί ταῦτ᾽ ἔχων στραγγεύομαι, 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ κόπτω τὴν θύραν ; παῖ, παιδίον. 

MA. Badd’ ἐς κόρακας" τίς ἐσθ᾽ 6 κόψας τὴν θύραν ; 
ZT. Φείδωνος υἱὸς Στρεψιάδης Κικυννόθεν. 135 


ray ἐπέτρεψε" τὸν αὐστηρὸν πρεσβύτην καὶ ἀμειδῆ τὸν ἐκ τῆς Toxins ἐξ 
ἁπάντων τῶν φιλοσόφων καθηγεῖσθαι τοῦ παιδὸς ἀξιώτερον ἡγησάμενος, ὡς 
ἂν παρ᾽ αὐτῷ λόγων τινὰς σκινδαλμοὺς ἐκμαθὼν, ἐριστικὸς καὶ ἀγκύλος τὴν 
γλῶσσαν γένηται. Welcker compares Plato Hip. Maj. 304, a. κνίσματα 
καὶ περιτμήματα τῶν λόγων κατὰ βραχὺ διῃρημένα. 

132. A third pause; after which Strepsiades “ screws his courage 
to the sticking point,” and pronounces the resolute word irnréoy. 

Ib, τί ταῦτ᾽ ἔχων στραγγευόμαι ; why then do I loiter? This idiom is 
more easily illustrated by examples, than explained. Infr. 40ο. ri 
κυπτάζεις ἔχων περὶ τὴν θύραν ; Eccl. 853. οὐκοῦν βαδιοῦμαι δῆτα. ri yap 
ἕστηκ᾽ ἔχων | ἐνταῦθ᾽ ; Ib. 1151. τί δῆτα διατρίβεις ἔχων ; Thes. 473. τί 
ταῦτ᾽ ἔχουσαι κεῖνον αἰτιώμεθα ; Dindorf refers to Weisk. de pleon. Gr. 
p. 106. for an explanation of this idiom. See also Timzi Lexic. in 
τί δῆτα ἔχων στρέφῃ ; 

Ib. στραγγεύομαι, Gl. ἀναβάλλω καὶ διατρίβω, βραδύνω. 

133. κόπτειν and κρούειν, said of the noise made by those who 
wish to enter a house; (Cf. Ran. 461. Pl. rro1. Av. 56. 59.) 
ψοφεῖν, of the noise made by those about to come out of a house. 
As the doors of the ancients opened into the streets, this latter noise it 
was necessary to make, that passers-by might not be hurt by being 
taken unawares. 

Ib. παῖ, παιδίον. Strepsiades, says Schutz, here calls to the lad, 
whom he supposes to have charge of the gate, and at the same 
time like a clown, kicks vehemently at it. But the learned 
commentator should have remembered, that Strepsiades is not 
a clown, but rather a country-gentleman, and that he approaches the 
door of Socrates with too deep a feeling of reverence, to allow of 
any act of discourtesy on his part. The learned writer has appa- 
rently been misled by the language of the Socratic scholar, who, 
disturbed in a most important cogitation, would naturally speak in 
the strongest terms of any noise which caused the interruption. 
Instead of kicking vehemently at the door, Strepsiades would natu- 
rally tap in the lightest manner possible ; and instead of his usual 
potent voice, the words παῖ, παιδίον would drop from him “ as it 
were any nightingale” that spoke. 

134 Wieland supposes these words to be uttered by the scholar 
with the door half open. 

135. Φείδωνος. The political meaning of this word has been ex- 
plained in a former note (65.). If any one thinks the editor fanci- 
ful in the application of the word, let him read one of the most bril- 
. lant chapters in Plato’s Republic, (viz. the eighth,) in which he 
traces the changes of governments from the manners of individuals, 


ΝΕΦΒΛΑΙ. $1 
MA. ἀμαθής ye νὴ A’, ὅστις οὑτωσὶ σφόδρα 


and in one οὗ which changes he evidently draws his reflections from 
the father and son of the present drama. 

Ib. Στρεψιάδης. The origin of this name seems to be traceable in 
the words στρεψοδικεῖν (infr. 422.), and the denunciation of the Cho- 
rus (infr. 1400.) against its owner, (στρέψας σεαυτὸν ἐς πονηρὰ mpdy- 
para.) 

Tb. Κικυννόθεν. In this selection of a deme or borough for Strep- 
siades, there is no doubt some latent meaning, though the Scholiasts 
“have not-recorded what it is. Etymology will hardly admit of ‘its . 
reference to the κίκεννοι, or tasteful locks of his aristocratic son ; yet 
ὁ κόμην ἔχων ig the phrase by which Strepsiades first characterises 
that son in the present play, and in the Detaleis,—the hero of which, 
as will be hereafter shewn, is the counterpart of Phidippides—a 
fragment (25) speaks of some one, as 


λεῖος ὥσπερ ἔγχελυς, χρυσοῦς ἔχων κικίννους. 


(In ἃ similar strain of playful allusion to names and demes, Socrates 
begins his speech to the beautiful but effeminate Pheedrus in the 
Platonic dialogue of that name. See the dialogue 244, a.) 

136. The first specimen of the Socratic school here makes his 
appearance, and every art would naturally be employed to make that 
appearance as ridiculous as possible. Pale he would be of course— 
barefooted—and in place of the broad Aimation with its graceful 
folds, clad in the scanty tribon (infr. 837.) of the school. With the 
brawny proportions of Strepsiades, his tall, lank, slender figure would 
stand in the highest contrast—but his face !—his mask! Doubtless 
it would have resembled none but that of Falstaff’s man scraped out 
of aradish, or that of Rabelais’s “Queen la Quinte,” whose face, as all 
the world knows, was that of one who ate nothing at dinner but 
“ categories, abstractions, antitheses, second intentions, transcendant 
prolepsies, and other such light food.” (V.20.) Strepsiades, accus- 
tomed in his rural retreats only to ruddy hinds and well-fed slaves, 
gazes with astonishment on the apparition before him, and feels in- 
clined to beat a retreat; but the worse apparitions of Pasias’s 
“ Trifle’—and Amynias’s “ Small Account”—face him, and his 
voice and demeanour presently drop into that courteous form by 
which even the humblest of a great man’s retainers is to be conci- 
liated. The scholar, chagrined as he had been by his intellectual mis- 
carriage, gradually softens at this submission, and becomes sociable 
and communicative. 

Ib. ἀμαθής. (Cf. nos in Eq. 191.) The word ἀμαθὴς, says Dindorf, 
in this place implies not so much an walearned person, as a clownish, 
rudeone. Is this interpretation correct ? Among the leading dog- 
mata of the Pythagorean and Socratic schools, one was, that the only 
blessing in life was knowledge, the only evil ignorance. (Hence such 
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ἀπεριμερίμνως την θύραν λελάκτικας 
καὶ φροντίδ᾽ ἐξήμβλωκας ἐξευρημένην. 
declarations as the following. Vit. Pyth. ap. Porph. 22. φυγαδευτέον 


πάσῃ μηχανῇ, καὶ περικοπτέον πυρὶ καὶ σιδήρῳ καὶ μηχαναῖς παντοίαις ἀπὸ 
μὲν σώματος νόσον, ἀπὸ δὲ ψυχῆς ἀμαθίαν. Tambl. Adhort. p. 70. μόνη τοί- 
νυν ἡ μὲν σοφία ἀγαθόν ἐστιν, ἡ δὲ ἀμαθία κακόν. Plat. Epist. VII. 336, b. 
ἀμαθίας, ἐξ ἧς πάντα Σ κακὰ πᾶσιν ἐρρίζωται καὶ βλαστάνει καὶ εἰς ὕστερον 
ἀποτελεῖ καρπὸν τοῖς γεννήσασι πικρότατον x.r.r. Xen. Mem. I. 2. 50. 
Σωκράτης δὲ τὸν μὲν ἀμαθίας ἕνεκα δεσμεύοντα δικαίως ἂν καὶ αὐτὸν ᾧετο 
δεδέσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπισταμένων ἃ μὴ αὐτὸς ἐπίσταται κ. τ. Δ.) The epithet 
launched at Strepsiades relates therefore more to mind than manrers, 
and brings the intruder at once under the most contemptuous desig- 
nation of the Phrontisterium. 

Ib. οὑτωσὶ σφόδρα. Bergler compares Plut. 1101. σὺ τὴν θύραν 
exomres οὑτωσὶ σφόδρα ; 

137. ἀπεριμερίμνως, in a manner so utterly void of thought, so with- 
out anxious thought of any kind. (Cf. infr. 408.919. 1349.) As 
the pale-faced scholar utters this term of the school, he measures the 
bluff, ruddy-faced Strepsiades from head to foot, much in the same 
way as the despondent poet may be supposed to have viewed the 
village post-boy :— 

Light-hearted wretch / he whistles as he goes 
For want of thought / 

138. φροντὶς (φρὴν, φρονέω), a (deep) thought. ‘Fhe words φρον»- 
ris, φροντίζειν, φροντιστὴς, φροντιστήριον, occupy too frequent and 
prominent a place in the present drama, not to have drawn to them 
the earnest attention of commentators. Wieland, in a note of great 
length, has subjected the whole four to a close examination for the 
purpose of seeing, first, what sense they bore in common parlance at 
the time the Clouds was written, and, second, whether to any or all 
of them a new, and that a ridiculous sense, was attached in conse- 
quence of that drama. . Of the first word, φροντὶς, Wieland instances 
three examples to be found in the Aristophanic writings :—Eq. 612. 
(ὅσην ἀπὼν παρέσχες ἡμῖν φροντίδα,) where he says the word bears its 
commonest acceptation, that of care or corcern about a person oF 
thing; Eccl. 571. (πυκνὴν φρένα καὶ φιλόσοφον ἐγείρειν φροντίδα, 
where he observes that it seems to imply a mode of thinking which 
has both sharpness and tension, or ® strain in it, and the present in- 


z The language of Euripides naturally corresponded with that of his fellow- 


pupil, Socrates : . 

σοφὸν γὰρ ty βούλευμα τὰς πολλὰς χέρας 

νικᾷ' σὺν ὄχλῳ δ᾽ ἀμαθία μεῖζον κακόν. 

Antiop. fr. 31. 
a When it is considered that the Ecclesiazuse is almost throughout a satire 

upon some strange and revolting opinions put forth by Socrates in Plato's Re- 
public, we shall have little reason to doubt, that the word φροντὶς is used in that 
play much in the same sense as it is in the present. 
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stance, where it signifies, he says, a thought, or, as the progress of 
the text shews, the solution of a problem. As the feeling of care and 
concern appears to have been the commonest meaning attached to 
the word φροντὶς, so in the word φροντίζειν he says we are to look 
generally for a similar sense. As a proof of this, besides a passage 
from the writings of Aristophanes (Lysist. 914.), he adduces an in- 
stance from the Memorabilia (I. 1. 11.) : ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς φροντίζοντας 
τὰ τοιαῦτα pepaivovras ἐπεδείκνυε. A less common sense of the word 
he finds in a passage of the same work, where Socrates, conversing 
with the beautiful Theodoté (III. 11.), terms her lovers, τοὺς φροντί. 
(ovras σοῦ, or, a8 Ernesti translates, gut ἐμὲ studiosi sunt: but its least 
common sense he thinks to be that which the Aristophanic Socrates 
gives it in the scene with Strepsiades, where it is more than once 
used for fo meditate, to think with effect and exertion. In this toil- 
some and troubled mode of thinking, Wieland appears to see a new 
and ridiculous use of the word φροντίζειν, such a mode of thinking 
about things as, he observes, suited neither the light and fri- 
volous character of the lively and sensual Athenians themselves, 
nor our author’s own way of looking at things; and the Socratic 
φροντίζειν is accordingly considered as the act of a man, who has 
his head fall of nothing but crotchets, freaks, fancies, and whims.— 
The learned writer next pursues the words φροντιστὴς and φροντιστή- 
peor through the lexicographers ; but it would far exceed cur limits 
to follow him in his researches. The result of his inquiries is, that 
so pedantic a term as the former was never applied to the philoso- 
phers of the Ionian, the Italian, or the Eleatic school, or to any of 
the sophists, whose names and reputation then filled Greece. He 
accordingly considers both φροντιστὴς and φροντιστήριον, as terms 
coined by the poet for the purpose of fixing ridicule on the Socratic 
school; and as a proof that he succeeded in his purpose, he instances 
the passage in the Xenophontic Banquet, which will be found in a 
following note (infr. 264.). Some of these positions of Wieland have 
been combated by Welcker, who admits only of the word φροντιστή- 
pow asa probable coinage of the poet, the other words, as he shews, 
occurring in > contemporary or other authors, too much in the same 
sense as that in which they are found in “ the Clouds,” to admit of 
the idea of a new, and that a ridiculous one being there attached to 
them. ‘‘ What effect indeed,” says the learned writer, ‘‘could have been 
produced by words of an arbitrary termination: and by nicknames, 


> Welcker quotes from contemporary, or nearly contemporary writers, the fol- 
lowing instances ; which, however, mig’ Ὁ be much enlarged. Zech. Ayam. 1541. 
ἐμηχανῶ φροντίδων στερηθεὶς | εὐπάλαμον μέριμναν. Choeph. 193. δίφροντις. 
ὁποπτύροις φροντίσιν Saels. Pers. 140. φροντίδα βαθύβουλον. Xen. Cyrop. 
τὲ 6. 42. ἐκφροντίζειν" ἀφροντίστως. Xen. Mem. I. 4. 11. τὴν σὴν μὲν ψυχὴν καὶ 
περὶ τῶν ἐνθάδε καὶ περὶ τῶν ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ δύνασθαι φροντίζει, τὴν δὲ τοῦ θεοῦ ged: 
mow μὴ ἱκανὴν εἶγαι. PTL 10. 4. of φροντίζοντες. IV. 8. 5. φροντίσαι τῆς 
λογίας. Ejusd. Apol. 15. φροντίζω, πότερα θεόν σε πω ἣ ἄνθρωπον. Xen. Mem. 
IV. 7.6. ὅλω: δὲ τῶν οὐρανίων ρανίων φροντιστὴν γί γίγνεσθαι ἀπέτρεπεν. /Eschin. Socrat. 
tere καὶ ὑπὲρ ἡμᾶς τοὺς πολλοὺς τῷ νῷ διαφέρων. Eurip. Med. 1223. μεριμ- 
γηταὶ λόγων. Xen. Mem. μεριμνῶν εὗρεν. 


D 
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of which it could hardly be known what their author meant by 
them ?”—The ridicule, according to Welcker, hes not so much in 
any new sense given to the words here spoken of, as in the perpe- 
tual use made of them by the Socratic school, and the general feel- 
ings of a light. audience, who caring for nothing but amusement, 
idleness, the agora, and war, considered all philosophy as folly, and 
deemed it the height of the ridiculous in any man to give himself up 
to study, and a close application of the thinking faculties. 

Ib. ἐξαμβλοῦν, to cause a miscarriage. On this word alone, even 
were other evidence wanting, the editor thinks he might rest his 
justification for an opinion laid down in his prefatory remarks, that 
Plato did not wholly interpolate the Socratic discourses with Pytha- 
gorean doctrines, but that such doctrines were more or less familiar 
to Socrates, at the time “ the Clouds” was written ;—in other words, 
when Plato had not many years left his cradle. For what is the 
principal feature of the Socratic school selected for ridicule through- 
out the present drama? It is evidently that, which in the Platonic 
dialogues (cf. infr. 707.) developes itself as the fundamental doctrine 
of the same school: viz. the spontaneous production of ideas. But 
the doctrine of spontaneous origination of ideas once admitted, what 
followed as necessary consequences? That knowledge was merely 
reminiscence (cf. infr. 402. 464. 759.), and that the soul had con- 
sequently had a previous existence,—two doctrines which bring us 
at once into the very bosom of the Pythagorean philosophy, and the 
Philosophy of Emanations. As to the word in the text, it arose out 
of a playful addition grafted on these doctrines by Socrates himeelf, 
by which, in humorous allusion to his mother’s occupation, he pro- 
fessed himself to be a sort of intellectual accoucheur, whose office it 
was not so much to impart ideas to his scholars, as by a skilful 
course of questions to give birth to those ideas with which the scho- 
lar’s mind was already impregnated. (Plato in Theetet. 148—152. 
160. sq. in Menone 82. sq.) [8 it asked what is the point selected 
for bringing into play this peculiar feature of the Socratic school in 
the present drama? I answer, it is in the production of some γνώμη 
ἀποστερητικὴ, (cf. infr. 699. et sq.) or universal maxim, which shall 
free Strepsiades from the debts he has incurred. Scarcely has the 
latter become a member of the Socratic school, but the course of the 
text makes it obvious, that for some such talismanic device, he had 
earnestly solicited his master’s inventive powers: but does Socrates 
listen to the prayer of this request ? No: the production of such a 
device must originate from Strepsiades himself. Throughout that 
rich scene, where the sacred σκίμπους is brought forward, and the 
mind of Strepsiades, if my view of the scene be correct, is fairly put 
to bed upon the stage, all the pains and pangs of mental parturition 
are left to the scholar himself, the master merely standing by to 
assist in the extraction of the foetus. Even when the brain of Strep- 
siades proves to be a dry and barren soil, incompetent to the task 
required of it, does or can Socrates consistently take his place? No: 
the system requires that the transfer should be made to some other 
brain, and whose so fit as that of the incompetent person’s son? He— 
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ΣΤ. σύγγνωθί μοι “ τηλοῦ yap οἰκῶ τῶν ἀγρῶν." 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰπέ μοι τὸ πρᾶγμα τοὐξημβλωμένον. 140 
MA. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ θέμις πλὴν τοῖς μαθηταῖσιν λέγειν. 

ΣΤ. λέγε νυν ἐμοὶ θαρρῶν" ἐγὼ γὰρ οὑτοσὶ 

ἥκω μαθητὴς εἰς τὸ φροντιστήριον. 

ΜΑ. λέξω. νομίσαι δὲ ταῦτα χρὴ μυστήρια. 

ἀνήρετ᾽ ἄρτι Χαιρεφῶντα Σωκράτης 145 
ψύλλαν ὁπόσους ἅλλοιτο τοὺς αὑτῆς πόδας" 

δακοῦσα γὰρ τοῦ Χαιρεφῶντος τὴν ὀφρῦν 

ἐπὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν τὴν Σωκράτους ἀφήλατο. 

ΣΤ. πῶς δῆτα τοῦτ᾽ ἐμέτρησε; ΜΑ. δεξιώτατα. 


the Sisyphus, it may be, of some prior state of existence—presently 
gives birth to the progeny required—(whether under the skilful 
Management of Socrates, or some congenial spirit, we shall not now 
stop to inquire ;)—-and the long-sought-for maxim thus brought to 
light, the heart of Strepsiades overflows with joy, his debts for the 
Moment vanish into thin air, and his creditors are scattered to the 
wind. 

139. ““ τηλοῦ τῶν ἀγρῶν," far a-field. Plat. Protag. 342, a. σο- 
φισταὶ πλεῖστοι γῆς ἐκεῖ εἰσίν. Xen. Mem. IV. 3. 8. ἐνταῦθα τοῦ οὐρα- 
νοῦ. Testam. Theophrasti ap. Laert. V. 53. θάψαι δὲ καὶ ἡμᾶς ὅπου ἂν 
δοκῇ... τοῦ κήπου. Add Plat. 177, d. 279, c. Plut. in Per. §. 17. 
Thucyd. VII. 73. Lucian IV. 97. Max. Tyr. Dissert. XIV. 2. 
(Strepsiades borrows from a verse of Euripides, τηλοῦ γὰρ οἴκων Bio- 
τον ἐξιδρυσάμην. Dind. fr. 134.) 

141. μαθηταῖσιν, (draws himself up with great dignity. Cf.infr. 184.) 

144. μυστήριον (μύστης, μνέω, μύω, wv). In the closing mono- 
syllable of this etymologic process, the reader will find a clue to the 
action which accompanies the scholar’s enunciation of this important 
word—the finger laid across the lips—the contracted brow and solemn 
shake of the head, which enjoins that none of the secrets about to 
be communicated shall go forth to the profane. 

145. The scholar begins his narrative slowly, putting his finger 
occasionally to his forehead, like a person endeavouring to recover 
a deep thought, or a link in a chain of thoughts, which has for the 
time escaped him. 

Ib. ἀνήρετ᾽ (ἀνέρομαι) .. Χαιρεφῶντα ..yvddray. The construction 
may be explained two ways; as of ἀνέρομαι with a double acc. (Il. 
ΠῚ, 177. τοῦτο δέ ros ἐρέω, ὅ μ' ἀνείρεαι), or as an example of a well- 
known Attic construction. Plut. 56. σὺ πρότερον σαντὸν, ὅστις εἶ, φρά- 
σον. Ran. 431. ἔχοιτ᾽ ἂν οὖν φράσαι νῷν | Πλούτων᾽, ὅπου ᾽νθάδ᾽ οἰκεῖ. 
For an allusion to the text, see Lucian I. 24. 
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κηρὸν διατήξας, εἶτα τὴν ψύλλαν λαβὼν : 150 
ἐνέβαψεν εἰς τὸν κηρὸν αὐτῆς τὼ πόδε, 

Kara ψυγείσῃ περιέφυσαν Περσικαί. 

ταύτας ὑπολύσας ἀνεμέτρει τὸ χωρίον. 

ΣΤ. ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, τῆς λεπτότητος τῶν φρενῶν. 
MA. τί δῆτ᾽ ay, ἕτερον εἰ πύθοιο Σωκράτους 155 
φρόντισμα ; ΣΤ΄. ποῖον ; ἀντιβολῶ, κατειπέ μοι. 

ΜΑ. [ἀνήρετ᾽ αὐτὸν Χαιρεφῶν ὁ Σφήττιος 

ὁπότερα τὴν γνώμην ἔχοι, τὰς ἐμπίδας 

κατὰ τὸ στόμ᾽ GHEY, ἣ κατὰ τοὐρροπύγιον ; 


150. διατήκειν (rie), to let loose by melting. Lucian V. 84. τὸ 
ὑπὸ τὴν σφραγίδα μέρος τοῦ κηροῦ διατήκων. 

152. ψνγείσῃ (ψύχω, to cool), sc. κατὰ τοὺς πόδας. 

Ib. περιέφυσαν, (Od. XIX. 416. μήτηρ περιφῦσ᾽ ᾿᾽οΟδυσῆϊ.) 

Ib. Περσικαὶ, shoes, or slippers of the finer kind. Cf. Eccl. 310. 
Thes. 734. Lysist. 230. For some experiments made on the feet of 
animals by a modern philosopher, not with wax, but with clay, and 
unbaked pie-crust, or paste, see Quart. Rev. No. CXI. p. 53. 

154. Strepsiades lifts up his hands in astonishment, and gazes 
with avidity on the Socratic scholar. The heads of the two speakers 
get closer together. 

157. The student will consult his own taste as to reading the next 
eighteen verses inclosed in brackets: the modern reader will find an 
excellent equivalent for them in the writings of the French Aristo- 
phanes. Lib. V. c. 22. 

Ib. ὁ Σφήττιος. Sphettus, a deme of the tribe Acamantis. See 
Kruse’s Hellas, II. 227. 

158. ὁπότερα for ὁποτέρως. See Heind. in Plat. Gorg. ὃ. 54. 

Ib. γνώμην ἔχειν, to have an opinion. Ran. 1423. Lysist. 1125. 

159. ᾷδειν. In the philosophic language of antiquity, this is a word 
of some importance, to the illustration of which (as the state of the 
text leaves much leisure on our hands) a few words may be devoted. 
In Laertius’s life of Anaximander, (the first philosophic school- 
master on record,) we find the following passage (Il. 2.): τούτου 
φασὶν ἄδοντος καταγελάσαι τὰ παιδάρια. τὸν δὲ μαθόντα, φάναι, Βέλτιον 
οὖν ἡμῖν ἀστέον διὰ τὰ παιδάρια. Are we to understand the word ἄδειν 
here in its common musical acceptation? Surely not. The word 
is to be referred to the practice of the times, in which it was usual 
for philosophers as well as others to write their lucubrations in 
verse, and to recite (ges) them in’ that form. (Bruck. I. 478.) 
Hence such expressions as the following in the philosophic biogra- 
phies of Laertius. De Thalete I. 34. τῶν δὲ ἀδομένων αὐτοῦ rade εἶναι 
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ST. τί δητ᾽ ἐκεῖνος εἶπε περὶ τῆς ἐμπίδος ; 160 
MA. ἔφασκεν εἶναι τοὔντερον τῆς ἐμπίδος 

στενόν διὰ λεπτοῦ δ᾽ ὄντος αὐτοῦ τὴν πνοὴν 

βίᾳ βαδίζειν εὐθὺ τοὐρροπυγίου᾽ 

ἔπειτα κοῖλον πρὸς στενῷ προσκείμενον 

τὸν πρωκτὸν ἠχεῖν ὑπὸ βίας τοῦ πνεύματος. 165 
ΣΤ. σάλπιγξ 6 πρωκτός ἐστιν apa τῶν ἐμπίδων. 

ὦ τρισμακάριος τοῦ διεντερεύματος. 

ἦ ῥᾳδίως φεύγων ἂν ἀποφύγοι δίκην 

doris δίοιδε τοὔντερον τῆς ἐμπίδος. 

ΜΑ. πρώην δέ γε γνώμην μεγάλην ἀφῃρέθη 179 


κιτιλ. De Chilone I. 71. τῶν δὲ ἀδομένων αὐτοῦ μάλιστα εὐδοκίμησεν 
κιτιλ, De Cleobulo I. 80. οὗτος ἐποίησεν ἄσματα καὶ γρίφονε εἰς ἔπη 
τρισχίλια. In the case of Anaximander, the learned Heumann con- 
jectures, that a laugh had been raised against him on account of 
some obscurity in the philosophical opinions which he had thus me- 
trically propounded, an obscurity which for the sake of his young 
audience, the good-humoured teacher proposed in future to get 
rid of. . ᾿ 
165. πρωκτόν. ΑΒ ἴα mass of the audience for whom Anisto- 
phanes wrote were any thing but philosophers, he must not be ex- 
pected to be always very choice in his terms. Minds truly philoso- 
phical, however, can advert even to the grossest objects without 
giving offence to others, and with great moral benefit to themselves. 
“ Atque ut in edificiis architecti avertunt ab oculis et naribus do- 
minorum ea, quz profluentia necessario tetri essent aliquid habi- 
tura, sic natura res similes procul amandavit a sensibus.” Cicero 
de Nat. Deor. II. 56. Cf. Xen. Mem. I. 4. 6. 

167. διεντέρευμα (ἔντερον). Schol. τοῦ ἐρωτήματος τοῦ περὶ τοῦ ἐντέ- 
ρον. Schneid. Paas. ‘‘a comic word, as if we were to say Darmsich- 
tigkeit, instead of Scharfsichtigkeit.” 

168—9. Strepsiades utters these two verses (the key-note of his 
dramatic character) to himself. 

168. φεύγων, reus, ἀποφύγοι δίκην, absolvetur. 

170. γνώμη, in poetry, α great moral sentiment ; in politics, a state- 

: in philosophy, as here, an axiom or marim. Plutarch. 
in Solone, ὕστερον καὶ γνώμας ἐνέτεινε (in versus redusit) φιλοσόφους. 
Cf. infr. 309. 420. 714. 917. 919. 1035. 1349. (The two friends 
are now cheek to cheek, jowl to jowl; the scholar too happy to 
tell; Strepsiades most happy to swallow.) 

Tb. γνώμην ἀφῃρέθη. infr. 603. τὸν στεφανὸν ἀφῃρέθη. 
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ur ἀσκαλαβώτου. YT. τίνα τρύπον ; κάτειπέ μοι. 
MA. ζητοῦντος αὐτοῦ τῆς σελήνης τὰς ὁδοὺς 


171. ἀσκαλαβώτης, a sort of lizard with adhesive feet, which can 
hold to any thing. 

Ib. τίνα τρόπον. Cf. Thiersch ad Ran. 25. 

172. τῆς σελήνης τὰς ὁδοὺς. Though the researches of Meton 
(cf. infr. 585—-604.) had brought the moon and its concerns much 
before the Athenian public at the time “ the Clouds” was acted, we 
are not to suppose that preceding philosophers had been altogether 
' remiss in their inquiries concerning that bright lummary. Her 
courses, as ell as those of the sun, had been a subject of investiga- 
tion and comment to Linus, who is described as a son of Hermes 
and the muse Urania. (Laert. Proem. 4.) To Orpheus we are in- 
debted for the information, that the moon not only contained hills, 
valleys, and mountains, (to which some later philosophers (Laert. de 
Anaxag. IT. 8. Bruck. de Eleat. I. 1194.) seem to have restricted its 
capabilities,) but that it possessed cities, houses, and inhabitants. 
(Proclus in Tim. IV. 283.) Of what nature these latter were, the 
world was informed by the philosopher of Samos, who was himeelf 
supposed by some to have come from that luminary. (Iam. Vit. 
Pyth. VI. 30.) According to Pythagoras, the lunar people were 
just fifty times larger than the imhabitants of this globe, and as 
superior to the latter in beauty as in size. What was the food of 
this distinguished people, the philosopher did not specify; but that 
it was of a highly etherial nature, may be collected from his asser- 
tion, that no excrementitious matter fell from those who dieted 
upon it. (Plutarch. de Plac. Phil. II.30.) But this difference as to 
diet, size, and beauty, is not the only mortifying comparison which 
we of this world have to suffer in regard to the lunarians. A dictum 
of Pythagoras decided that to this favoured region extended the 
operations of a complete Providence, all things below that luminary 
being left to the direction of four causes, the Deity, fate, our own wis- 
dom, and fortune. (Porph. Vit. Pyth. p. 1to.) We pass hastily over 
a few other philosophical opinions, which had been promulgated on 
the subject of the moon, previously to the exhibition of the present 
drama. That thie beneficent luminary, once born, never meant to 
die, and that consequently she will continue for ever, is the consola- 
tory doctrine of the philosophic Alemzon. (Laert. VIII. 83.) That 
she will last at all events as long as this earth does, cannot be 
doubted from the doctrines taught by the heads of the Eleatic school, 
those sages having determined the moon to be nothing more than a 
constipation of vapours, derived from the earth, of which the lighter 
gave it brightness, while the more compact passed into its denser sub- 
stance. As many moons were, upon this understanding, as easily 
made as one, the philosopher Xenophanes was not sparing of lunar 
creations, but multiplied them at will, giving to different nations 
different suns and moons, according to circumstances of soil and cli- 
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καὶ τὰς περιφορὰς, εἶτ᾽ ἄνω κεχηνύτος. 
ἀπὸ τῆς ὀροφῆς νύκτωρ γαλεώτης κατέχεσεν. 
ΣΤ. ἥσθην γαλεώτῃ καταχέσαντι Σωκραάτους.] 175 
ΜΑ. ἐχθὲς δέ γ᾽ ἡμῖν δεῖπνον οὐκ ἦν ἑσπέρας. 
{ST. εἶεν" τί οὖν πρὸς TaAgir ἐπαλαμήσατο ; 
MA. xara τῆς τραπέζης καταπάσας λεπτὴν τέφραν, 
κάμψας ὀβελίσκον, εἶτα διαβήτην λαβὼν, 


mate. (Bruck. 1. 11ς 5.) Parmenides satisfied himself that the moon’s 
form was that of a disc; Empedocles, that its distance from the sun 
was twice that of its distance from the earth. (Plut. Plac. Phil. II. 72. 
31.) Philolaus asserted a double destruction. of the world, one by 
fire falling from heaven, the other by an effusion of lunar water, 
caused by a revolution of the air. (Ib. II.5.) Whatever might 
be the moon’s feelings of gratitude for these and other observations 
made upon her, we have no record of her having honoured the 
propounders of them as she did in later periods the philosopher 
Carneades, viz. by undergoing eclipse as a proof of sympathy at his 
death. (Laert. IV. 64.) But not to lose sight of our philosopher in 
the text. It will be seen in the course of the present drama, that 
the attention of Socrates himself to the moon went little beyond a 
sort of philosophic flirtation, the real energies of his masculine mind 
being rather addressed to the sun. (infr. 233.) 

174. spopys. Thucyd. I. 134. ὄροφον. (““ apud nostrum alibi ὀροφὴ, 
Herodoto στέγη placuit. ὄροφος habes in Aristoph. Lysist. 229. ὀροφὴ 
Vesp. 1210. Nub. 173.” Wass.) ὁ | 

175. ἥσθην γαλεώτῃ x.r.A. The ambiguity of the expression may 
be preserved by translating, a pleasant thing truly, for a man like 
Socrates to be defiled by a brown lizard! Cf. nos in Eq. 678. 

176. The excitement and dignity of science are now over, and the 
voice of the scholar changes, as he bethinks him of the nearly sup- 
perless yesterday. The tones of the sympathetic Strepsiades of 
course correspond with those of the scholar. 

Ib. ἑσπέρας. Cf. nos in Ach. 560. 

177. “ εἶεν hic properantis est, qui quam celerrime cognoscere 
cupit, quo pacto ccenam paraverit Socrates.” Herm. 

Ib. πρὸς τἄλφιτα. infr. 626. ri δέ μ᾽ ὠφελήσουσ᾽ οἱ ῥυθμοὶ πρὸς τἄλ.- 
φιτα; 

Ib. παλαμᾶσθαι, moliri, excogitare aliquid. Dinp. Cf. Pac. 94. 

178. τέφρα, ashes. 1]. XVIII. 25. XXIII. 251. Here the fine 
dust, used by geometricians for drawing their figyres upon. 

Ib. xara τῆς τραπέζης καταπάσας. Cf. nos in Vesp. 7. 

179. εἶτα διαβήτην λαβών. ““ ubi ὡς, optime gl. Harlei. 5. quum sen- 
sus sit, διαβήτῃ χρώμενος. Anaxandrides Stobei 39= 40. ὅστις λόγους 
παρακαταθήκην yap λαβών." Pons, (ei Let! {ας . 

Ib. ὀβελίσκος, α small spit. Diog. Laert. IX. 68. φασὶ γὰρ ὡς 
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ἐκ τῆς παλαίστρας θοἰμάτιον ὑφείλετο. 180 


οὕτω παρωξύνθη ποτὲ (Eurylochus sc.), dore τὸν ὀβελίσκον ἄρας μετὰ 
τῶν κρεῶν, ἕως τῆς ἀγορᾶς ἐδίωκε τὸν μάγειρον. 

Ib. διαβήτης (διαβαίνω), a pair of compasses, because of the legs. 
‘standing one from another. Av. 1004. ἐνθεὶς διαβήτην. Plutarch. 
Polit. Preecept. §. 6. σοφιστικῆς περιεργίας (ὄζειν) ἐνθυμήμασι πικροῖς καὶ 
περιόδοις πρὸς κανόνα καὶ διαβήτην ἀπηκριβωμέναις. In Plato (Phileb. 
56, b.) διαβήτης is ποῖ, as Spanheim supposes, a pair of compasses, 
but that part of a carpenter’s level called the gnromon. 

180. παλαίστρας. The fondness of Socrates for these places of re- 
sort is evinced in the beautiful introduction to Plato’s Charmides, 
where his master is thus made to speak of himself. Ἧκον μὲν τῇ 
προτεραίᾳ ἑσπέρας ἐκ Ποτιδαίας ἀπὸ τοῦ στρατοπέδου, οἷον δὲ διὰ χρόνου 
ἀφιγμένος ἀσμένως ya ἐπὶ τὰς ξυνήθεις διατριβάς. καὶ δὴ καὶ els τὴν Tav- 
ρέου παλαίστραν τὴν καταντικρὺ τοῦ τῆς βασιλικῆς ἱεροῦ εἰσῆλθον, καὶ αὖ- 
τόθι κατέλαβον πάνυ πολλοὺς, τοὺς μὲν καὶ ἀγνῶτας ἐμοὶ, τοὺς δὲ πλείστους 
γνωρίμους. : 

Ib. doludriov, The Atmation, it is hardly necessary to say, was 
laid aside in the palestra for the purposes of wrestling. (Alciph. IIT. 
Ep. 59. γυμνὸς πάσης ἐσθῆτος, ota πρὸς λουτρὸν ἣ παλαίστραν ηὐτρεπισμέ- 
γος.) Brunck ad Plut. 985. proposes ἱμάτιον without the article. 
Hermann’s Nub. reads @ ἱμάτιον. Rav. Dind. θοιμάτιον. “ Si 
θοιμάτιον scripsit Aristophanes, intelligendum, ‘ quod ibi erat re- 
positum.’” Schutz. If an opinion, which will presently be given 
respecting these three difficult verses, should be thought correct, it 
may be suggested, that the article is inserted, as implying that the 
scholar concludes his piece of banter by suiting the action to 
the word, and pretending to twitch the imation of Strepsiades 
from him. 

Ib. ὑφείλετο. (Brunck ad Plut. 1139. ὑφαιρεῖν, subtrahere, sub- 
ruere; ὑφαιρεῖσθαι, surripere, suffurari.) That some stories of this 
sort were afloat respecting Socrates, seems evident from a fragment 
of Eupolis, quoted by the Scholiast : 


δεξάμενος δὲ Σωκράτης 


τὴν ἐπίδειξιν... 
Στησιχόρου πρὸς τὴν λύραν 
οἰνοχόην ἔκλεψεν. 


Hermann’s ΝΌΡΕΒ, p. 280. 


That Cherephon was involved in similar charges, see Oxford edit. 
of Aristoph. ITI. 505. , 

lb. The three verses preceding appear upon the whole to be little 
more than a piece of mere persiflage, (and so thinks Wieland,) in which 
we are not to look for any very connected sense. The scholar,who has 
hitherto been on the high ropes about his master, seeing by this 
time whom he has to deal with, plays off a little wit upon his rustic 
hearer. His narrative accordingly commences as if Socrates were 
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about to draw upon his abacus, or table (previously strewed with 
dust) some geometrical figure. Instead of a pair of compasses, 
however, the philosopher takes a small spit, which he works 
into something hike a-pair of compasses—but instead of drawing a 
diagram with this instrument, the scholar’s narration suddenly shifts 
his master into the paleestra, where he is described as filching a cloak, 
the scholar at the same time exemplifying the act by affecting to 
twitch the cloak from his auditor. Strepsiades, who has been following 
the speaker open-mouthed, expecting some almost magical proceed- 
mg bn the part of Socrates to procure his scholars a supper, and 
looking hum! ha! indeed! prodigious / sees nothing of the fallacy 
practised upon his understanding, but breaks out into a strain of ad- ~ 
miration at the dexterity of Socrates. ‘‘ And to think of Thales as 
a prodigy after © this !” 

181. Θαλῆν. Of this founder of philosophy, m its scientific sense, 
a brief bat animated account has recently been given by the author of 
“the Rise and Fall of Athens.” Some of the more important parts of 
that sketch are here submitted to the reader. ‘‘ Although an ardent 
republican, Thales alone, of the seven sages, appears to have led a 
d private and studious life. He travelled into Crete, Asia, and at a 
later period into Egypt. According to Laertius, Egypt taught him 
geometry. He is supposed to have derived his astrological notions 
from Pheenicia.—He maintained that water, or rather humidity, 
was the origin of ¢ all things, though he allowed mind, or intellect 


¢ The learned Sivern, in his “ Essay on the Clouds,” takes a different view 
of the matter. After acknowledging the great difficulty connected with these 
three verses, and after entering into some philological remarks on the wording 
of them, Mr. 8. comes to the following conclusion as to their sense: “ This pro- 
viding of a meal the teacher treats as a problem to be solved on mathematical 
principles : his first step is to take up some ashes—not sand or dust, and strew 
them, not upon the earth, but upon the hearth ; he then takes a roasting-spit, but 
instead of sticking thrushes, or other eatables upon it, as Diczeopolis does in ‘ the 
Acharnians,’ he bends it into a circular form, and brings out an unexpected solu- 
tion of his problem, not by producing a roasted joint, but a cloak which might be 
bartered for one, catching hold of it by the spit, and filching it out of the palestra. 
We have thus a double contrivance for getting a dinner, and for a display of ma- 
thematical knowledge ; and as the result has no immediate connexion with either, 
and is at the same time totally unexpected, we have an instance of that comic 
turn, which so frequently occurs in Aristophanes, and which is designated by the 
term παρ᾽ ὑπόνοιαν, coupled, as it is here, likewise with another, called rapa 
προσδοκίαν .... The practical use to which the schoolmaster had, according to 
the scholar’s account, with such surprising agility, turned the roasting-spit, as 
soon as he had bent it into the shape of a geometrical instrument, would naturally 
give to Strepsiades the fullest conviction of the value of the studies pursued in the 
school of Sophistry ; and it makes such a strong impression on him, that he ex- 
caims with astonishment, ‘ This is, indeed, a cut above Thales !’” p. 21. 

ἀ This is not in accordance with the account of Laertius, from which it is 
clear that public matters claimed some of the attention of Thales, as well as scien- 
tific pursuits. Thus (I. 23.) μετὰ δὲ τὰ πολιτικὰ τῆς φυσικῆς ἐγένετο θεωρίᾳς. I. 25. 
δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς πολιτικοῖς ἄριστα βεβουλεῦσθαι. 

¢ This mode of expression may lead to error. One difference between the 

i y of Thales and that of his predecessors, was, that while they were apt 
to confound their reasonings on the universe with their reasonings on the origin 
of this world, the Ionian sage discriminated carefully between both. Water, or 
humidity, (meaning thereby, no doubt, that turbid and slimy matter which the an- 
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ΣΤ. τί dir’ ἐκεῖνον τὸν Θαλῆν θαυμάζομεν ; 
ἄνοιγ᾽ ἄνοιγ᾽ ἀνύσας τὸ φροντιστήριον, 

καὶ δεῖξον ὡς τάχιστά μοι τὸν Σωκράτη. 
μαθητιῶ yap’ ἀλλ᾽ ἄνοιγε τὴν θύραν. 


(νοῦς) to be the impelling ¢ principle. .. He maintained the stars and 
sun to be earthly, and the moon of the same nature as the sun, but 
illuminated by it... He is asserted to have measured the Pyramids 
by their shadows. He cultivated astronomy and astrology; and 
Laertius declares him to have been the first Greek that foretold 
eclipses, The yet higher distinction has been claimed for Thales, of 
having introduced amongst his countrymen the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul.” After a few more observations, the learned 
writer asks, ‘‘ What did Thales effect for philosophy? chiefly this, 
he gave reasons for opinions—he aroused the dormant spirit of in- 
quiry... How far he created philosophy may be doubtful, but he 
created philosophers. From the prolific intelligence which his fame 
and researches called into being, sprang a new race of thoughts, 
which continued in unbroken succession, until they begat descend- 
ants illustrious and immortal. Without the hardy errors of Thales, 
Socrates might have spent his life in spoiling marble, Plato might 
have been only a tenth-rate poet, and Aristotle an intriguing peda- 
gogue.” I. 305. 

184. μαθητιάω, ὦ. 1 am eager to become a scholar. ‘This word 
bears strong marks of being a coinage of the poet's, and leads to a 
suspicion that the term μαθητὴς, if not originated by the Socraticians, 
was one of frequent use and high dignity among them. In the 
Italian school it designated the pupil, who, having dispatched the 
more ordinary parts of erudition, was preparing himself by the ab- 
stract studies of Geometry and Astronomy (infr. 200-1.) for the 
higher doctrine of the school, viz. the contemplation of things in 
their eternal essences. (Cf. Bruck. I. 1032-3. 1042-4. 1074. 
720-1—4. and Rittershuis’s notes on Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras, 
209. 211. 245.) For an account of the μαθήτριαι, or female disci- 
ples of Pythagoras, see Menage’s Dissertation. Laert. tom. 2. p. 487. 

Ib. ἄνοιγε τὴν θύραν. The gate here opens, and the encyclema 
discovers the Socratic school. Strepsiades starts back with astonish- 
ment, as well he might. Every ludicrous situation and attitude, in 
which a number of young persons could be presented as pursuing 
their studies, is here to be imagined. This pupil has his head, as it 
were, in the heavens: he is contemplating divine entities, and seeing 
how far Socratic ideas correspond with Pythagorean zumbers. That 


cients called chaos,) Thales asserted to be the material out of which this world was 
formed, not the universe. See Brucker I. 466-7. 987. 

e In what sense and under what limitations this may be said, the reader will 
consult a writer infinitely more versed in the philosophy of antiquity than Mr. 
Bulwer, viz. the very learned Brucker, I. 467-471. It is much beyond the limits 
of such a work as this to enter into the subject. 





ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. 48 


4 
ὦ Ἥρακλεις, ταυτὶ ποδαπὰ τὰ θηρία : 185 
MA. τί ἐθαύμασας ; τῷ σοι δοκοῦσιν εἰκέναι ; 


has his head buried in the earth, his heels being uppermost ; doubt- 
less he is searching for fossilf remains. A third party content them- 
selves with tracing various diagrams on their abaci, or philo- 
sophic tables. All are deadly pale—without shoes—having the 
hair long and matted—and instead of the flowing Aimation, wearing 
the short philosophic étridon. (infr. 837.) Various articles of science, 
globes, charts, maps, compasses, &c. are strewed about. In the 
centre of the room, and evidently set apart for some unusual pur- 
pose, stands a small litter or portable couch. (infr. 253. 611. 669, 
ἃς.) The scene is completed by two female figures. The one 
bears a sphere in her hand; by way of belt, she has part of the 
zodiac round her waist, and her robe-maker has evidently been 
instructed not to be sparing of suns, moons, and stars in her 
drapery. As this figure was meant to represent Astronomy, 80 
that with the compasses in her hand, her robe plentifully figured 
with di s, and the mystic Nilometer on her head, is evidently 
intended for Geometry. Must our description end here? Consider- 
ing the class of females, to whom alone in Athens the pursuits of 
science, as well as those of general literature, were & accessible, we 
must, I think, say, no. The masks of the two females would, under 
such circumstances, represent the faces—if not of Aspasia and one of 
her train—at all events those of two heterz of the day; and the specta- 
tors of course would not be sparing of their comments on the occa- 
sion. “‘ Give you joy, Cynna,” says one, ““ of your situation: it is 
the first time, I ween, that your Dionysiac festival was passed after 
that sober fashion.” ‘‘ Much good may it do you, SALABACCHA,” says 
another; ‘“ that hot blood had need to be brought to a lower tem- 
perature; and you'll come out of the Phrontisterium as cool as a 
salad : but edge away, girl, from that fellow with the Bat’sh wings ; 
for, by the gods, if your cheeks take their hue from his, you'll be 
little better hereafter than a walking corpse.” Cf. infr. 485. 

185. θηρία. Translate, animals, strange cattle. The word, as ap- 
plied to men, occurs continually in the ancient writings. 

186. ri ἐθαύμασας ; The scholar speaks not without some show of 
philosophic contempt for the astonishment exhibited by Strepsiades. 
Plutarch. Comment. περὶ τοῦ ’Axovew. Ἐκεῖνος μὲν γὰρ (ὁ Πυθαγόρας) 
ἐκ φιλοσοφίας ἔφησεν αὑτῷ περιγεγονέναι τὸ, Μηδὲν θαυμάζειν. ‘O γὰρ 
φιλόσοφος λόγος τὸ μὲν ἐξ ἀπορίας καὶ ἀγνοίας θαῦμα ἐξαίρει γνώσει καὶ 
ἱστορίᾳ τῆς περὶ ἕκαστον εὐπορίας. 


f That these had attracted the attention of the ancients, see Bruck. I. —. 
Lyell's Geol. I. 9. 


εὖ See Quart. Rev. Vol. XXII. Art. 9. On the state of Female Society in 


reece. 

Ὁ In Athens, where nicknames abounded, Cherephon had been named “ the 
Bat,” in allusion to his swarthy complexion. He has here been invested with 
wings, to give him a little preeminence over the rest of the Socratic school. 
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ΣΤ. τοῖς ex Πύλου ληφθεῖσι, τοῖς Λακωνικοῖς. 

ἀτὰρ τί ποτ᾽ ἐς τὴν γῆν βλέπουσιν οὑτοιΐ ; 

MA. ζητοῦσιν οὗτοι τὰ κατὰ γῆς. ΣΤ΄. βολβοὺς ἄρα 
ζητοῦσι. μή νυν τουτογὶ φροντίζετε" 190 
ἐγὼ yap οἷδ᾽ ty’ εἰσὶ μεγάλοι καὶ καλοί, 

τί γὰρ οἵδε δρῶσιν οἱ σφόδρ᾽ ἐγκεκυφότες ; 

ΜΑ. οὗτοι δ᾽ ἐρεβοδιφῶσιν ὑπὸ τὸν Τάρταρον. 

ἀλλ᾽ εἴσιθ᾽, ἵνα μὴ ᾽κεῖνος ἡμῖν ἐπιτύχῃ. 


187. Cf. nos in Eq. 378. 

189. βολβοὺς, trufles. Ifthe text makes us merry at the expense of 
the philosophers, let the following illustration of the word now before 
us, remind us also of the deep obligations under which their precepts 
80 often lay us. Καθάπερ ev λιμένι, τοῦ πλοίου καθορμισθέντος, ἂν ἐξ- 
ἔλθῃς ὑδρεύσασθαι, ὁδοῦ μὲν πάρεργόν ἐστι, καὶ κοχλίδιον ἀναλέξασθαι, ἣ 
βολβάριον" τετάσθαι δὲ δεῖ τὴν διάνοιαν ἐπὶ τὸ πλοῖον, καὶ συνεχῶς ἐπιστρέ- 
φεσθαι, μήτοι σε ὁ κυβερνήτης καλέσῃ" κἂν καλέσῃ, πάντα ἐκεῖνα ἀφιίναι, 
ἕνα μὴ δεδεμένος ἐμβληθῆῇς, ὡς τὰ πρόβατα οὕτω καὶ ἐν τῷ βίῳ, ἐὰν διδῶται 
ἀντὶ βολβαρίου καὶ κοχλιδίου γυναικάριον καὶ παιδίον, over! κωλύσει. ᾿Ἐὰν 
δὲ ὁ κυβερνήτης καλέσῃ, τρέχε ἐπὶ τὸ πλοῖον, ἀφεὶς ἐκεῖνα πάντα, μηδὲν ἐπι- 
στρεφόμενοτ᾽ ἐὰν δὲ γέρων ἧς, μηδὲ ἀπαλλαγῇς ποτε τοῦ πλοίου μακρὰν, 
μήποτε καλοῦντος ἔλλέπῃς. Epicteti Encheir. 12. 

100. μὴ τουτογὶ φροντίζετε. Instances of φροντίζειν with a geni- 
tive have been given, sup. 125. To examples in the present play of 
φροντίζειν followed by an accus. (213. 695.) add Eccl. 263. ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ 
οὐ πεφροντίκαμεν. (Strepsiades addresses the earth-explorers in a 
tender tone, and at 192. turns again to his more particular compa- 
nion.) rovroyt Rav. Dind. τοῦτό ye Bek. τοῦτ᾽ ἔτι Br. Ib. {γτοῦσι. 
Cf. Thiersch ad Plut. 540. 

192. ἐγκεκυφότες. Thucyd. IV. 4. καὶ τὸν πηλὸν, εἴ που δέοι χρῆ- 
σθαι, ἀγγείων ἀπορίᾳ ἐπὶ τοῦ νώτου ἔφερον, ἐγκεκυφότες τε, ὡς μάλιστα 
μέλλοι ἐπιμένειν, καὶ τὼ χεῖρε ἐς τοὐπίσω ξυμπλέκοντες, ὅπως μὴ ἀκο- 
πίπτοι. 

193. ἐρεβοδιφᾶν (ἔρεβος, διφάω), pry ἱπίο the darkness. Gl. ἐρευ- 
γνῶσι τὰ ὑπὸ----ΒΕΓΡΊΕΥ compares Theophyl. ep. 22. οὔτε φλέβας χρυσοῦ 
μεταλλουργοὶ ἀνιχνεύοντες, οὔτε φρεωρύχοι τὰ τῆς γῆς ἐρεβοδιφῶντες ἀπκόρ- 
ρητα ὀφθαλμοὺς ὑδάτων ἀναδητοῦντες θεάσασθαι, οὕτω περὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν 
ἐσπουδάκασι τέχνην, ὡς ἐγὼ ἐσκινδαλάβιζον ἅπασαν εἴ πω τὸν ᾿Αγησίλοον 
ἦν με θεάσασθαι. 

194. εἴσιθ᾽ ---ὐἀγεκδεά to some of the Socratic scholars, who take 


h Navem, sive philosophiam, sive vite: institutum esse intelligo: gubernatorem 
vero, Deum : cui qui vocanti non parent, aut pro mancipio tractetur, aut plane de- 
seratur. Simpeon. 

1 οὐδὲν κωλύσει, supp. χρῆσθαι αὐτῷ. 


β 


¢ 
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ΣΤ. μήπω ye, μήπω γ᾽" GAN’ ἐπιμεινάντων, iva —195 
αὐτοῖσι κοινώσω τι πραγμάτιον ἐμόν. 

MA? ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἷόν τ᾽ αὐτοῖσι πρὸς τὸν ἀέρα 

ἕξω διατρίβειν πολὺν ἄγαν ἐστὶν χρόνον. 

ΣΤ. πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, τί γὰρ τάδ᾽ ἐστίν ; εἰπέ μοι. 


advantage of their master’s absence to quit their studies and crowd 
about the new-comer. 

Tb. ἐκεῖνος, HE, i.e. the master of the school. lamb. Vit. Pyth. 
XVIII. 88. εἶναι δὲ πάντα ἐκείνου [τοῦ ἀνδρός)" προσαγορεύουσι γὰρ οὕτω 
τὸν Πυθαγόραν, καὶ οὐ καλοῦσιν ὀνόματι. Ib. XXXV. 255. ἐπὶ μὲν γὰρ τῷ 
μηδένα τῶν Πυθαγορείων ὀνομάζειν ͵Ιυθαγόραν, ἀλλὰ ζῶντα μὲν ὁπότε βού- 
owro δηλῶσαι, καλεῖν αὐτὸν θεῖον ---ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐτελεύτησεν, ἵ ἐκεῖνον τὸν ἄνδρα. 

Ib. ἐπιτύχῃ. The commentators hesitate between this reading 
and that of Dorville’s MS. wepriyy. ‘‘ Melius vulgatum ἐπιτύχῃ, 
quam Dorvilliani περιτύχῃ, quam dicatur éwervyeiy homini, περιτυχεῖν 
rei. Hoc me olim monuit‘Porsonus.” Dobree.  Reisig, referring 
to Plat. Symp. p. 221, a. prefers περιτύχῃ. Rav. Bekker. Dind. ém- 


τύχῃ. 

198-9. Solitude, seclusion, abstraction from the fresh air, and the 
glorious light of day! Can we wonder at the pallid hue of the So- 
cratic school, or at the endeavours of Aristophanes to stop the pro- 
gress of a system calculated to do so much mischief, at a period 
when his country’s necessities called for men of a far different hue 
and | colour ? 

199. πρὸς τῶν θεῶν. Cf. nos in Ach. 361. 


τ So the French Aristophanes, when speaking of another important personage. 
“ As.soon as the natives came alongside the ship, they all cried out with one 
voiee—‘ Have you seen Him, strangers, have you seen Him?’ ‘ Seen whom,’ 
answered Pantagruel ?’ ‘ Hr,’ replied they. ... ‘ Gentlemen,’ replied Episte- 
mon, ‘we do not understand you: have the goodness to explain yourselves, and we 
will answer you fairly, and without equivocation. Who is it that you ask for ?” 
‘He that is,’ replied they; ‘have you seen HIM?’ ‘He that is,’ rejoined 
Pantagruel, ‘ according to our creed, is God. In truth, we never saw him, nor 
can he be seen of mortal eyes.’ ‘ Tut, tut!’ cried they, ‘ we do not speak of the 
God who rules in heaven, but of the god that reigns on earth ; have you ever seen 
HIM?’ ‘Upon my honour,’ interrupted Carpelim, ‘they mean the Pope.’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ exclaimed Panurge, ‘yes, in truth, gentlemen, I have seen him often ; 
Ete ame token, that I never reaped much benefit from the sight.’"” Quart. 

. XIV. 445. 

' As there is scarcely one attack made upon Socrates in this play which is not 
openly or covertly referred to in the writings of Plato and Xenophon, parti- 
larly the latter, we shall not perhaps much err in deriving from the present 
text the following observations put into the mouth of Socrates in the Memorebilia 
with regard to hypethral occupations. Td δὲ εἶναι μὲν ἀναγκαιοτάτας πλείστας 
πράξεις τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ (οἷον rds τε πολεμικὰς, καὶ τὰς γεωργικὰς, καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων οὐ τὰς ἐλαχίστας) τοὺς δὲ πολλοὺς ἀγυμνάστως ἔχειν πρός τε ψύχη καὶ πρὸς 
θάλπῃ, ob δοκεῖ σοι πολλὴ ἀμέλεια εἶναι ; Συνέφη καὶ τοῦτο. Οὐκοῦν δοκεῖ σοι τὸν 


iets ἄρχειν ἀσκεῖν δεῖν καὶ ταῦτα ebrerés φέρειν ; πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη. Mem. 
I. [] 
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MA. ᾿Αστρονομία μὲν αὑτηί. ST. τουτὶ δὲ τί; 200 
’ a 9 ᾽ 5 [4 
MA. Γεωμετρία. 2T. τοῦτ᾽ οὖν τί ἐστι χρήσιμον ; 
. 

200. ᾿Αστρονομία. Xenophon, having detailed some of the simpler 
objects of astronomy, which Socrates recommended for study, pro- 
ceeds to observe; Td δὲ μέχρι τούτου ᾿Αστρονομίαν μανθάνειν, μέχρι τοῦ 
καὶ τὰ μὴ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ περιφορᾷ ὄντα, καὶ τοὺς πλανήτας τε καὶ ἀσταθμήτους 
ἀστέρας γνῶναι, καὶ τὰς ἀποστάσεις αὐτῶν ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς καὶ τὰς περιόδους 
καὶ τὰς αἰτίας αὐτῶν ζητοῦντας κατατρίβεσθαι, ἰσχυρῶς ἀπέτρεπεν. ‘Odé- 
λειαν μὲν γὰρ οὐδεμίαν οὐδ᾽ ἐν τούτοις ἔφη ὁρᾶν (καίτοι οὐδὲ τούτων 
γε ἀνήκοος ἦν)" ἔφη δὲ καὶ ταῦτα ἱκανὰ εἶναι κατατρίβειν ἀνθρώπον βίον, 
καὶ πολλῶν καὶ ὠφελίμων ἀποκωλύειν. Mem. ΕΥ̓͂. 7. 5. That this account 
was meant to meet the statement in the text, there can be little 
doubt; and the cautious parenthesis must not pass unobserved. 
But was Plato equally parsimonious in his account of the astrono- 
mical pursuits of his master ? The reader is referred for a contrary 
opinion to his Republic (1. VII.) to his Laws (1. VII.) and to Brucker’s 
account of the indignation which the master of the Academy was 
wont to exhibit towards those, who thought that such pursuits were 
to be allowed only as far as mere utility went. (1. 720.) 

201. Tewperpiay. Here again, if we endeavour to ascertain from 
the writings of Plato and Xenophon, how far an addiction to geo- 
metrical pursuits formed a characteristic feature of the Socratic 
school, we shall find ourselves as usually puzzled. Over Plato's 
school in the Academy, stood the following well-known inscription : 
οὐδεὶς " ἀγεωμέτρητος εἰσίτω. But whether this passion for geome- 
try arose from the instructions of Socrates, as the language put into 
the latter’s mouth in the Platonic dialogues of Menon, Theetetus, and 
elsewhere, would entitle us to conclude, or from subsequent commu- 
nications with Theodorus, and others, it is now impossible to say. The 
declarations of Xenophon, (though the suspicious parenthesis again 
occurs, ) are more in accordance with that practical philosophy, which 
in his later years at all events, was the distinguishing characteristic 
of his great master. Xen. Mem. IV. 7. 2. Γεωμετρίαν μέχρι μὲν τούτον 
ἔφη δεῖν μανθάνειν, ἕως ἱκανός ris γένοιτο, εἴ wore δεήσειε, γῆν μέτρῳ ὀρθῶς 
ἣ παραλαβεῖν, ἢ παραδοῦναι, ἣ διανεῖμαι, ἢ ἔργον ἀποδείξασθαι .... τὸ δὲ 
μέχρι τῶν δυσξυνέτων διαγραμμάτων Γεωμετρίαν μανθάνειν ἀπεδοκίμαζεν. 
Ὅτι μὲν γὰρ ὠφελοίη ταῦτα, οὐκ ἔφη ὁρᾶν' (καίτοι οὐκ ἄπειρός γε αὐτῶν jy) 
x. τ᾿ A. Iamb. de Pyth. (X XIX. 158.) λέγουσι δὲ γεωμετρίας αὐτὸν ex! 
πλεῖον ἐπιμεληθῆναι. παρ᾽ Αἰγνπτίοις yap πολλὰ προβλήματα γεωμετρίας 
ἐστίν ἐπείπερ ἐκ παλαιῶν ἔτι καὶ ἀπὸ θεῶν διὰ τὰς Νείλον προσθέσεις τε 


m In the same spirit spoke Xenocrates, the next but one to Plato in the Aca- 
demic chair : Πρὸς δὲ τὸν μήτε μουσικὴν, μήτε γεωμετρίαν, μήτε ἀστρονομίαν μεμα- 
θηκότα, βουλόμενον δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτὸν φοιτᾶν" Πορεύου, ἔφη" λαβὰς γὰρ οὐκ ἔχεις φι- 
λοσοφίας. Laert. 1Ψ΄. το. Much in the same manner was Justin Martyr treated 
by the Pythagorean philosopher, to whom he applied for instruction : τί δαί ; ὧμί- 
Anoas, ἔφη, μουσικῇ, καὶ ἀστρονομίᾳ, καὶ γεωμετρίᾳ ; ἢ δοκεῖς κατόψεσθαί τι τῶν 
εἰς εὐδαιμονίαν συντελούντων, εἰ μὴ ταῦτα πρῶτον διδαχθείης, ἃ τὴν ψυχὴν x. 7.2. 
Dial. cum Tryph. p. 169. 


NE®EAAI. 47 


MA. γῆν ἀναμετρεῖσθαι. ST. πότερα τὴν KAnpov- 
χικήν ; 


καὶ ἀφαιρέσεις ἀνάγκην ἔχουσι πᾶσαν ἐπιμετρεῖν ἣν ἐνέμοντο γῆν Αἰγυπτίων 
οἱ λόγιοι" διὸ καὶ γεωμετρία ὠνόμασται. Laert. de eodem, VIII. 11. τοῦ- 
τὸν καὶ γεωμετρίαν ἐπὶ πέρας ἀγαγεῖν, Μοίριδος πρῶτον εὑρόντος τὰς ἀρχὰς 
τῶν στοιχείων αὐτῆς. 

202. ἀναμετρεῖσθαι. Schol. Eurip. Orest. v. 14. p. 283. ed. Matth. 
᾿Αναμετρήσασθαιε : ““ ἀναμέτρει τὸ χωριόν᾽᾽ mapa ᾿Αριστοφάνει ἀντὶ τοῦ 
διαμέτρε. Hermann cites Eurip. Ion 1271. ἀνεμετρησάμην φρένας τὰς 
ads. Elect. 52. γνώμης πονηροῖς κανόσιν ἀναμετρούμενος | rd σῶφρον 
τῶ. 

Ib. κληρουχικὴν (κλῆρον, ἔχω), land belonging to a cleruchy. Boeckh 
has entered with his usual learning into the subject of the ancient 
Cleruchies. A portion only of his remarks can be inserted here. 
“It was always considered as a right of conquest to divide the 
lands of the conquered people into lots of freehold estates (κλῆροι) ; 
inthis manner the Grecians peopled many cities and countries which 
had previously been in the possession of barbarians; thus, for ex- 
ample, Athens colonized Amphipolis, which she took from the Edoni. 
.... The distribution of the land was employed as a caution against, 
and penalty for, revolt; and the Athenians perceived that there was 
no cheaper or better method of maintaining the supremacy, as 
Machiavelli has most justly remarked, than the establishment of 
colonies, which would be compelled to exert themselves for their 
own interest to retain possession of the conquered countries: but in 
this calculation they were so blinded by passion and avarice, as to 
fal to perceive that their measures excited a lasting hatred against 
the oppressors, from the consequences of which oversight Athens 
severely suffered. .... Are we to call it disinterestedness, when 
one state endows its poor citizens with lands at the cost of another ? 
Now it was of this class of persons that the settlers were chiefly 
composed, and the state provided them wifh arms, and defrayed the 
expenses of their journey. It is nevertheless true, that the lands 
were distributed by lot among a fixed number of citizens: the prin- | 
ciple of division doubtless was, that all who wished to partake in the 
adventure applied voluntarily, and it- was then determined by lot 
who should, and who should not receive a share. If any wealthy 
person wished to go out as a fellow-speculator, full liberty must ne- 
cessarily have been granted to him. The profitableness of the con- 
cern forbids us to imagine that all the citizens cast lots, and that 
those upon whom the chance fell were compelled to become Cleru- 
chi. ... The distribution cf lands was of most frequent occurrence 
after the administration of Pericles. Pericles himself, and his suc- 
cessors, Alcibiades, Cleon, and other statesmen, employed it as a 
means of appeasing the needy citizens; and the fondness of the 
common Athenians for this measure may be seen from the example 
of Strepsiades in the Clouds of Aristophanes, who, on the mention 
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MA. οὔκ, ἀλλὰ τὴν σύμπασαν. XT. ἀστεῖον λέγεις. 
τὸ γὰρ σόφισμα δημοτικὸν καὶ χρήσιμον. 

MA. αὕτη δὲ σοι γῆς περίοδος πάσης. ὁρᾷς ; 205 
aide μὲν ᾿Αθῆναι. XT. τί ov λέγεις ; ov πείθομαι, 
ἐπεὶ δικαστὰς οὐχ ὁρῶ καθημένους. 


of the word Geometry, is instantly reminded of measaring out the 
lands of Cleruchi.” 'Boeckh’s Public Economy, vol. 1]. pp. 168— 
179. See also Mitford III. 11.415. Miiller’s Dorians, I. 134. Laert. 
X.1. Plutarch in Pericle XI. 

203. τὴν ξύμπασαν. The reader has been prepared for this trait 
by the preface prefixed to our Knights, and the accounts there given 
of the ambitious designs of Athens, who was now looking to universal 
dominion. Thefollowing graphic description from Plutarch must suffice 
for the present place. ᾿Αλκιβιάδης δὲ Καρχηδόνα καὶ Διβύην ὀνειροπο- 
λῶν, ἐκ δὲ τούτων προσγενομένων, Ἰταλίαν καὶ Πελοπόννησον ἤδη περιβαλ- 
λόμενος, ὀλίγον δεῖν ἐφόδια τοῦ πολέμον Σικελίαν ἐποιεῖτο. Καὶ τοὺς μὲν 
νέους αὐτόθεν εἶχεν ἤδη ταῖς ἐλπίσιν ἐπηρμένους" τῶν δὲ πρεσβυτέρων 
ἠκροῶντο πολλὰ θαυμάσια περὶ τῆς στρατείας περαινόντων, Gore πολλοὺς ἐν 
ταῖς παλαίστραις καὶ τοῖς ἡμικυκλίοις καθέζεσθαι, τῆς τε νήσου τὸ σχῆμα καὶ 
θέσιν Λιβύης καὶ Καρχηδόνος ὑπογράφοντας. Alcib. 17. 

Ib. ἀστεῖον λέγεις. ““ You funny fellow,” intimates Strepsiades, at 
the same time poking his finger into the scholar’s ribs, “" but you 
talk as the whole town is doing just now.” This seems, looking to 
the quotation from Plutarch just made, no unfair explanation of the 

; but the reader will probably be better satisfied with that of 
Schutz. “ Fatuitas videtur hominis rustici, qui totum orbem terra- 
rum divisum iri pauperibus putat. Idemque pulcrum hoc dicit et lepi- 
dum inventum, quod sit populare et ad ditandos cives utilissimum.” 

205. περίοδος ( points to a large map). Herodot. V. 49. ᾿Απυνσέεται 
δ᾽ ὧν ὁ ᾿Αρισταγόρης ὁ Μιλήτου τύραννος ἐς τὴν Σπάρτην, Κλεομένεος ἔχον- 
τος τὴν ἀρχήν. τῷ δὴ ἐς λόγους ἤϊε, ὡς Λακεδαιμόνιοι λέγουσι, ἔχων χάλ- 
xeov πίνακα, ἐν τῷ γῆς ἁπάσης περίοδος ἐνετέτμητο, καὶ θάλασσά τε πᾶσα, 
καὶ πόταμοι πάντες. Id. IV. 36. γελῶ δὲ ὁρέων γῆς περιόδους γράψαντας 
πολλοὺς ἤδη κιτ.λ. Adlian. III. 28. “ὁρῶν ὁ Σωκράτης τὸν ᾿Αλκιβιάδην 
τετυφωμένον ἐπὶ τῷ πλούτῳ, καὶ μέγα φρονοῦντα ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀγροῖς, ἤγαγεν αὐ- 
τὸν ἐπί τινα τόπον, ἔνθα ἀνέκειτο πινάκιον ἔχον γῆς περίοδον, καὶ προσέταξε 
τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐνταῦθα ἀναζητεῖν. ‘Os δὲ εὗρε, προσέταξε τοὺς ἀγροὺς τοὺς 
ἐδίους διαθρῆσαι. Τοῦ δὲ εἰπόντος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ γεγραμμένοι εἰσίν. ‘Esl 
τούτοις, εἶπε, μέγα φρονεῖς, οἶπερ οὐδὲν μέρος τῆς γῆς εἰσίν ; Theophrast. 
ap. Laert. V.53. Anaximander ap. eund. II. 2. Ib. σοι redun- 
dant. 

206. αἵδε --- Αθῆναι, here is Athens (pointing to it on the map). 
Compare Aristagoras (Herodot. V. 49.) pointing out to Cleomenes 
the several parts of the world on Ais map. Λυδῶν δὲ .. οἵδε ἔχονται 
Φρύγες οἱ πρὸς τὴν ἠῶ κι τ. XA. 

207. The reader of the Wasps needs no explanation of this verse. 
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MA. ὡς τοῦτ᾽ ἀληθῶς ᾿Αττικὸν τὸ χωρίον. 

ΣΤ. καὶ ποῦ Κικυννῆς εἰσὶν οὑμοὶ δημόται : 

MA. ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἔνεισιν. ἡ δέ γ᾽ EvBor’, ὡς ὁρᾷς, 210 

ἠδὶ παρατέταται μακρὰ πόρρω πάνυ. 

ΣΤ. οἶδ᾽ ὑπὸ γὰρ ἡμῶν παρετάθη καὶ Περικλέους. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἡ Λακεδαίμων ποῦ ᾽στιν; MA. ὅπον ᾿στίν ; 
αὑτηί. 

ΣΤ. ὡς ἐγγὺς ἡμῶν. τοῦτο πάνυ φροντίζετε, 

ταύτην ad’ ἡμῶν ἀπαγαγεῖν πόρρω πάνυ. 215 

MA. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἷόν τε νὴ ΔΙ. ΣΤ΄ οἰμώξεσθ᾽ apa. 

φέρε τίς γὰρ οὗτος οὑπὶ τῆς κρεμάθρας ἀνήρ ; 


108. ὡς ἀληθῶς in very truth. ‘‘ ὡς eodem sensu usurpatur, Ach. 
335. Lysist. 32. 499. auget et confirmat, que prius dicta sunt.” 
Ehns. 


211. παρατέταμαι (sapareivw). The scholar with his finger traces 
the island stretching along to a great length, from which it acquired 
the name of Maxpis. Herodot. II. 8. τῇ μὲν yap, τῆς ᾿Αραβίης ὄρος 
παρατέταται. I. 203. καὶ τὰ μὲν πρὸς τὴν ἑσπέρην φέροντα τῆς θαλάσσης 
ταύτης ὁ Καύκασος παρατείνει. 

212. παρετάθη, has been stretched, i.e. on the rack. For examples 
from Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, and others, see Ruhnken ad Lex. 
Timei in v. παρατενεῖς. The allusion is to the severe tributes 
imposed by the Athenians on the Euboerans. See Wachsmuth II. 76. 

214. πάνυ Rav. Dind. μέγα Br. Herm. 

215. ταύτην. ‘‘ This is the state, and not Euboa, which it re- 
quires every exertion of thought to remove πόρρω πάνυ from us. 
And the worse for you” (οἰμώξεσθ᾽ dpa), continues Strepsiades, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, “if you tell me that that cannot be 
effected,” 

216. Strepsiades, after gazing a little longer on the map, casts 
his eyes upwards, and betrays a look of extreme astonishment. 

217. κρεμάθρα (κρεμάννυμι), a machine, (and judging from that in 
which the Genius of Pantomime makes his or her descent in the 
present day, no doubt a very gorgeous one,) in which the Tragic 
poets 2 suspended their gods, when descending from heaven, for 


D The practice is thus playfully alluded to in the ‘* Lebes” of Alexis: 
Οὐ γέγονε μετὰ Σόλωνα κρείττων οὐδὲ εἷς 
"Αριστονίκον νομοθέτης. τά τ᾽ ἄλλα γὰρ 
νενομοθέτηκε πολλὰ καὶ παντοῖα δὲ, 
νυνί τε καινὸν εἰσφέρει νόμον τινὰ 
χρυσοῦν" τὸ μὴ πωλεῖν ἔτι καθημένους 
τοὺς ἰχθυοπώλας, διὰ τέλους δ᾽ ἑστηκότας. 


δ0 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


MA. αὐτός. XT. τίς αὐτός: MA. Σωκράτης. XT. 
9 , 
ὦ Σωκρατες. 

ἴθ᾽ οὗτος, ἀναβόησον “ αὐτόν" μοι μέγα. 


the purpose of cutting those scenic knots, which the dramatist found 
himself unable to untie. On the present occasion, I imagine the 
κρεμάθρα to have been as yet out of sight of the spectators, and 
the first words of Socrates (infr. 223.) to be literally ‘‘ a voice from 
the air.” For the aerial residences which Philostratus found the 
Indian gymnosophists occupying, see that most mendacious of bio- 
graphers Vit. Apollon. IIT. c. 13. 

218. αὐτὸς, himself, (said in a whisper). The αὐτὸς ἔφη of the 
Pythagorean school, whether used by the scholars of their omaster, 
or by their master of the god, to whom he wished all his proceed- 
ings to be ascribed, (see Rittershuis’s notes in Porphyry’s Life of Py- 
thagoras, p. 254.) will instantly occur to the reader’s mind. The 
‘term was frequent in the philosophic schools, as well as on other 
occasions. Thus in the Protagoras of Plato, when Socrates and a 
companion seek an interview with that celebrated sophist on his 
first arrival in Athens, the porter after opening the door and giving 
a cautious glance at the new comers, éa, ἔφη, σοφισταί tives’ οὐ σχολὴ 
αὐτῷ. Aristoph. Fr. 261. ἀνοιγέτω τις δώματ᾽" αὐτὸς ἔρχεται. Theophr. 
περὶ κολακείας. καὶ τοὺς ἀπαντῶντας ἐπιστῆναι κελεῦσαι, ἕως ἂν αὐτὸς παρ- 
ἔλθῃ. 

Ib. Σωκράτης. Αἴ this intimation, Strepsiades stands as if shot. 
His arms drop lifeless by his side, his feet seem scarcely able to sup- 
port him, his mouth opens like that of an absolute idiot, and his eyes 
gaze upon the ταρρὸς in a state of fatuity. 

Ib. & Σώκρατες. If the description above given be correct, it 1s 
obvious that this reading, though supported by such authorities 
as Bekker and Dindorf, is incorrect. To suppose Strepsiades 
immediately calling upon Socrates, is obviously inconsistent with 
the feelings of awe and reverence, with which his first approach 
to the great man must have been attended. Instead of ὦ Σώκρατες, 
should we not therefore read with the great Bentley, ri; Σωκράτης; 
i.e. “ What! Socrates, the absolute, veritable Socrates τ᾿ 

. 219. Three things are, I think, to be noticed in this verse: the 
half-whisper in which Strepsiades speaks—the repetition of the word 
““ abrds” instead of Socrates, and the word μέγα, implying the loud 
tone in which the scholar's call is to be made. The reverential feel- 


εἶτ᾽ εἰς νέωτά φησι γράψειν, κρεμαμένους" 
καὶ θᾶττον ἀκοπέμψουσι τοὺς ὠνουμένους, 
ἀπὸ μηχανῆς πώλοῦντες, ὥσπερ of θεοί. . 
Alexis ap. Athen. VI. 226, Ὁ. 


© In this former sense Cicero evidently understood the expression : ‘* nec vero 
probare soleo id, quod de Pythagoreis accepimus; quos ferunt, siquid affirmarent in 
dispntando, cum ex iis quereretur, quare ita esset, respondere solitos, Ipse dirit. 
Ipse autem erat Pythagoras.” De Nat. Deor. I. 5. 
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MA. αὐτὸς μὲν οὖν σὺ κάλεσον᾽ οὐ yap μοι σχολή. 
ΣΤ. ὦ Σώκρατες, 221 
ὦ Σωκρατίδιον. TQ. ri με καλεῖς, ὠφήμερε ; 


ings of Strepsiades are implied in the whisper—the repetition of 
αὐτὸς, besides its sly humour, saves us the necessity of a quasi-accu- 
βαῖνε after the intransitive verb ἀναβόησον, and the word μέγα con- 
firms that supposed altitude of Socrates in the air, which in a former 
verse had been intimated to the spectators by the angle at which 
the head of Strepsiades was thrown back. These, it may be said, 
are minute observations; but on what but such minutise does the 
enjoyment of a comic drama often depend? 

Ib. i οὗτος. ““ vim excitandi habet οὗτος et αὕτη, ut interjectiones.” 
Thiersch ad Plat. 434. Cf. nos in Vesp. 903. 

Tb. μέγα, loudly. (Plat. Lys. 211, a. σμικρὸν, softly.) Lucian 
VI. 288. διάτορόν τι καὶ γεγωνὸς ἀναβοήσας. III. 58. ἀναβοήσας παμμέ- 
rete. See also Ast’s note Plat. 5 Rep. §. 1. Tb. μοι redun- 

ant. 

220. ob pot σχολή. If we did not know how many years the ex- 
hibition of the Clouds took place before the principles of the Socra- 
tic school were fully developed, we should say that the scholar is 
here dismissed in language, which does not indicate the author’s 
usual tact. An entire command of their time, or, in other words, 
absolute leisure, was among the most prized possessions of the So- 
craic P school. (The scholar here enters the encyclema, and Strep- 
siades is left to himself. That the situation was one of no small 
embarrassment, is shewn from the agitated way in which he now 
paces the stage, now stops, now frames his lips to pronounce the 
word Socrates, and again desists.) 

221-2. & Σώκρατες, Σωκρατίδιον. In what mode these two words 
are at last pronounced, we shall not take upon ourselves to say. It 
may be obeerved, however, that at all the evening-repasts, it was ad- 
mitted that Callistratus, in his mode of managing them, had made a 
prodigious hit. Even 4 Thrasymachus, stroking his chin over his fifth 
goblet, was heard to say, ‘‘I hooted that wearisome drama in the 
morning, and any other that comes before me, written contrary to 
those canons which I have laid down for the composition of a Dio- 
hysiac comedy, shall share the same fate. But I must allow that 
on one or two occasions Callistratus surpassed himeelf, and it is clear 
that he had been well tutored.” . 

222. Φφήμερε, i.e. ὦ ἐφήμερε. The philosopher’s epithet accords 
with that dignity which philosophers always assume in comparison 
with their humbler fellow-creatures. (Cf. Plat. in Theet. 172, d. 


» Hence the language of Antisthenes in Xenophon’s Banquet: Kal μὴν καὶ τὸ 
ἁβρότατόν γε κτῆμα, τὴν Σχολὴν ἀεὶ Spard μοι παροῦσαν, Gore καὶ θεάσασθαι τὰ 
ιοθέατα, καὶ ἀκούειν τὰ ἀξιάκουστα' καὶ (ὃ πλείστον ἐγὼ τιμῶμαι) Σωκράτει σχο- 
λάζων συνδεημερεύειν. 1V. 44. See also Plat. in Theewt. 172, c. 
q Cf. nos in Preface to Knights, and the theatrical Colloquies at the end of this 
ay. 
E 2 
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ΣΤ. πρῶτον μὲν ὅ τι δρᾷς, ἀντιβολῶ, κάτειπε μοι. 
ΣΏ. ἀεροβατῶ καὶ περιφρονῶ τὸν ἥλιον. 


176, a.) To Bergler’s illustrations οὗ the word, (Aésch. Prom. 82. 
θεῶν γέρα συλῶν ἐφημέροισι προστίθει. Also vv. 253, 944. Eurip. 
Orest. 972.ν. note ad Avv. 688.) add Aésch. Fr. Inc. 282. τὸ γὰρ 
βρότειον σπέρμ᾽ ἐφήμερα φρονεῖ. and compare the word ἐπιχρόνιοι as 
used in Heraclitus’s letter to the king of Persia. (Laert. IX. 14.) 

224. The pauses and rhythm of this verse, aépoStira | καὶ πέρϊζ- 
dpova | τὸν ἥλιον, seem to shew that no ordinary comic effect was 
meant to be produced by its enunciation. But this was not its only 
difficulty to the actor: for, if our interpretation be correct, he had 
to utter it from a great elevation, and yet make every word distinctly 
audible to an immense body of spectators. Whatever was the tone. 
given to the verse on this its first enunciation, would of course be. 
mimicked by Strepsiades in his future retort, (infr. 1448.) in the 
highest possible spirit of burlesque and contrast. 

Ib. depoBar@ (Baivw). This term throws us back upon one of 
those physiological impostors, who preceded the exhibition of “ the 
Clouds,” who, according to Porphyry, had all derived their 
knowledge from Pythagoras (Vit. Pyth. 29.) and whom the cor- 
responding language of the poet justifies us in supposing that he had 
in his eye, when composing this drama. ὧν μεταλαβόντας Ἔμπεδο- 
κλέα re καὶ ᾿Ἐπιμενίδην, καὶ “ABapty, πολλαχῆ ἐπιτετελεκέναι TowavTa® 
ἄλλως τε καὶ ““ ἀλεξάνεμος" μὲν ἦν τὸ ἐπώνυμον ᾿Εμπεδοκλέους᾽ ““ xabap- | 
τὴτ᾽ δὲ τὸ ᾽᾿Ἐπιμενίδον᾽ ““ αἰθροβάτης᾽ δὲ τὸ ᾿Αβάριδος" ὅτι ἄρα ὀϊστῷ τοῦ 
ἐν Ὑπερβορέοις ᾿Απόλλωνος δωρηθέντι αὐτῷ ἐποχούμενος, ποταμούς τε καὶ 
πελάγη, καὶ τὰ ἄβατα διέβαινεν, ἀεροβατῶν τρόπον τινά. (Cf. Jamb. Vit. 
Pyth. ΧΙΧ. οι. XXVIII. 126. Herodot. Γ΄. 46.) A compound like 
this was not likely to escape the Aristophanic Lucian. I. 24. ἄρτι μὲν. 
ἀεροβατοῦντας δεικνύουσα καὶ νεφέλαις ξυνόντας. VII. 20. καὶ νῦν ἐν τῇ, 
σελήνῃ κατοικῶ ἀεροβατῶν τὰ πολλά. | 

Ib. περιφρυνῷ (φρονῶ), to examine on all sides, to consider attentively. 
‘* And is that your object ?” says a little knot of young philosophers 
and theatrical critics among themeelves. ‘‘ Then prepare for a host 
of inquiries as the result of your observations. And first, how find 
you the great luminary as to shape? Is it flat like a leaf, as Anaxi- 
menes opined; or curved and boat-fashioned, as Heraclitus main-' 
tains? Is it precisely of the same size that it appears to the eye, or 
as Anaxagoras imagined, a little larger than the Peloponnesus; and 
further, was the illustrious Thales correct in his calculation, when he: 
made it just 720 times larger than the moon?” ‘“ And when you 
have answered all these queries of our learned friend,” said another, 
“Jet me step in with a brace more. Is the heaven really paved 
with stones, and is the sun only a stone more ignited than the rest ; 





ᾳ To the word in the text, add the remarkable expressions which he applies to 
himself as the author of “ the Clouds,” in his drama of the succeeding vear. 


Vesp. 1042. τοιόνδ᾽ εὑρόντες ἀλεξίκακον τῆς χώρας τῆσδε καθαρτήν. 
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or instead of that solid mass which Anaxagoras supposed him to be, 
is he not rather a mere cloud, which forms itself day by day from 
the exhalations rising from the earth, and which then goes out like 
a rush-light, after the matter on which he fed has been expended ?” 
“ And in the questions which I shall put to you,” said a third, “ re- 
member that the credit of your friend Euripides, and the philosophi- 
cal books in which he is for ever rummaging, is at stake. Is the sun 
a mere clod (βῶλος) which acquires its heat by a ceaseless round of 
contortions and convolutions, and was Tantalus a mere physiologist, 
the stone over his head being neither more nor less than that hot 
stone which the poet’s preceptor in philosophy was pleased to consider 
as the great luminary?’ (Eurip. in Orest. V.g71.) ‘‘ Psha, psha,” 
said a dark-eyed Samiote, ‘‘ you men of Athens must for ever go 
to the shores of Asia Minor for your philosophy: had you dropped 
anchor previously at my native isle, as you sun-gazer to my know- 
ledgedid, (Laert. 1.23.) you would have known that he is now contem- 
plating that blessed luminary for the purpose of ascertaining what por- 
tion of the mundane fire, or emanative principle is resident in it. If 
I do not dilate further on the subject, it is because I am anxious to see 
how a man looks after being occupied in so interesting an inquiry. 
Lower your work a little, O best of mechanists, and bring your 
machinery, if not down to the stage, at least to a point accessible to 
the eye. (The machinery is here lowered, but still remains sus- 
pended in the air.) Ah! it is as I might have suspected from the 
inveterate malice of those comic writers. Instead of the gorgeous 
cremathra, our sun-gazer is consigned to a wicker-basket (rappds), 
little better than a hen-coop. And the gazer’s face! By the holy 
Tetrachtys, it is of that fiery colour which a furnace assumes after it 
has been seven times heated: and matters are not mended by his 
carrying the dog-star on the tip of his nose, which the impudence 
of the mask-maker has made the snubbest of the snub. And the 
cheeks puff, and the eye-balls glare, and the hair stands on end, and 
the nostrils dilate, as if a column of fiery air went up from each of 
them, while the philosophic cloak, instead of its usual modest con- 
struction, is blown into such dimensions, as might comport with 
some mighty gonfalon or flag. Well, well, let the rude rabble 
laugh as they will! there’s credit and comfort yet for philosophy in 
the carriage and bearing of him who is the object of their vulgar 
merriment ; 
Though storms of laughter round about him break, 
He unconcern’d doth hear the mighty " crack.” 


* And the real Socrates meantime ἢ If any man in the theatre laughed louder 
than the rest at all this buffoonery, it was the son of Sophroniscus himself. The 
cleverness of the mask more particularly excited his admiration. ‘ And where,” 
said he, “ is that handsome young monkey Critobulus, who pretended to dispute 
with me the other evening the prize of beauty? (Xenoph. Conviv. V. 1—10.) 
Will he look at that ample wide-spread nostril, 90 admirably calculated for taking 
tm all the fragrancies of earth and heaven, and pretend to put his own small but 
finely-chiseled nose in comparison with it? But,” continued he, “it is time 
that the numerous strangers sbould have an upportunity of seeing to what perfec- 
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XT. ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ ταρροῦ τοὺς θεοὺς ὑπερῴφρονεῖς, —-225 
᾽ > 3 2 SN ”~ “~ a” 5 A wv 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς, εἴπερ. LQ. ov yap ἂν ποτε 
ἐξεῦρον ὀρθῶς τὰ μετέωρα πράγματα, 

225. This verse and part of the succeeding must, if I understand 
and interpret them correctly, again have tasked the actor’s utmost 
skill; for—the lips move, and a voice is heard; but it is a dreamer 
unconsciously giving vent to thoughts, which the waking man would 
have kept to himself. Some accounts of the Socratic atheism have 
evidently reached Strepsiades ; but an awful reverence for Socrates 
leads him to intimate that knowledge, as we shall presently see, in 
terms of the utmost delicacy, as well as in a tone of perfect abstrac- 
tion: and even with both these precautions, so much are his more 
reverential feelings broken in upon, that an tf indeed (εἴπερ) is found 
necessary at the end to qualify the painful allusions which have un- 
consciously been made. That the words, uttered by Strepsiades, 
were necessarily to be heard by the audience, is clear enough; that 
they were not meant to reach the philosopher’s ear in the basket 
(which indeed they could not without great dramatic inconsistency) 
may be gathered from the text, which admits of Socrates’ continuing 
his answer as if no interruption had taken place. And thus much 
for the actor’s general difficulties: but in pronouncing the word 
ὑπερφρονεῖν, he would have to refer to the περιφρονεῖν of the preceding 
speaker, and make such a difference between the two prepositions, 
as would forcibly express the distinction between thinking deeply 
about the sun, and carrying the thoughts beyond; i.e. despising those 
who ought to have been the objects of his reverence, the delicate 
phrase by which Strepsiades alludes to the Socratic impiety. To 
those who may consider this interpretation as somewhat far-fetched, 
I subjoin the simpler explanation of the Scholiast—vtwepdpoveiy’ ἀντὶ 
τοῦ εἰπεῖν, περινοεῖν καὶ περισκοπεῖν ἵνα διαβάλῃ τὸν Σωκράτη ὑπερῴρο- 
νοῦντα τῶν θεῶν. 

426. εἴπερ (sc. ὑπερφρονεῖς). Instances of this ellipse are frequent 
in Plato and Aristotle. Plat. Parmen. 150, a. Ἐν μὲν ὅλῳ ἄρα τῷ ἐνὶ 
οὐκ ἂν εἴη σμικρότης, ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ (sc. εἴ), ἐν μέρει. Euthyd. 296, a. ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅπως μή τι ἡμᾶς σφήλῃ τὸ ἀεὶ τοῦτο. Οὔκουν ἡμᾶς γε, ἔφη, ἀλλ᾽ εἵἷπερ 
(sc. σφαλεῖ), σέ. 2 Legg. 667, a. οὐκ, ὦ ᾽γαθὲ, προσέχων τούτῳ τὸν 
νοῦν δρῶ τοῦτο, εἴπερ. Add 10 Legg. goo, 6. 6 Rep. 497, 6. Par- 
men. 138, d. Aristot. Polit. II. 7. p. 106. V. 11. p. 375. Eth. Ni- 
com. V.g. VIII. 2. IX. 7. 

Tb. οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἐξεῦρον, et v. 230. οὐκ ἂν εὗρον, vertendum est: nun- 
quam possem indagare. HaRL. 

227. τὰ μετέωρα (ἐώρα, aidpa, that which is in a state of sus- 
pension) πράγματα, things above the earth, as sun, moon, stars, 


tion our artists carry these matters; and how can that so well be done as by my stand- 
ing up, and thus giving them the means of comparing the Socrates of real life 
with the Socrates upon the stage?” And the cheerful, noble-minded man rose 
accordingly from his seat, and stood a conspicuous object till nearly the drama’s 
close. (Elian. Var. Hist. II. 13.) 





ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. δῦ 


εἰ μὴ κρεμάσας τὸ νόημα καὶ τὴν φροντίδα 

λεπτὴν καταμίξας εἰς τὸν ὅμοιον ἀέρα. 

εἰ δ᾽ ὧν χαμαῖ τἄνω κάτωθεν ἐσκόπουν, 230 
οὐκ ἂν ποθ᾽ εὗρον ov yap ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γῆ βίᾳ 

ἕλκει πρὸς αὑτὴν τὴν ἰκμάδα τῆς φροντίδος. 


Noctivageeque faces ceeli, flammeeque volantes, 

Nubila, ros, imbres, nix, venti, fulmina, grando, 

Et rapidi fremitus, et murmura magna minarum. 
Lucret. V. 1190. 


Plat. Protag. 315, c. ἐφαίνοντο δὲ περὶ φύσεώς re καὶ τῶν μετεώρων 
ἀστρονομίκ᾽ ἄττα διερωτᾶν τὸν Ἱππίαν. Amat. 132, Cc. ἀδολεσχοῦσι μὲν 
οὖν οὗτοι περὶ τῶν μετεώρων καὶ φλναροῦσι φιλοσοφοῦντες. Eupol. ap. 
Diog. Laert. — ἐνδόθι μέν ἐστι Πρωταγόρας ὁ Trios, | ὃς ἀλαζονεύεται 
μὲν ἁλιτήριος | περὶ τῶν μετεώρων. Epicurus ap. Laert. X. 142. εἰ τὰ 
ποιητικὰ τῶν περὶ τοὺς ἀσώτους ἡδονῷν ἔλυε τοὺς φόβους τῆς δια- 
γοίας, τοῦς τε περὶ μετεώρων, καὶ θανάτον καὶ ἀλγηδόνων" ἔτι τε τὸ πέρας 
τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν ἐδίδασκεν ἂν, καὶ οὐκ ἄν ποτε εἴχομεν ὅ τι μεμψαίμεθα αὐ- 
τοῖς, πανταχόθεν εἰσπληρουμένοις τῶν ἡδονῶν, ὡς οὐδαμόθεν οὔτε τὸ ἀλ.. 
γοῦν, οὔτε τὸ λυπούμενον, ἔχουσιν, ὅπερ ἐστὶ τὸ κακόν. Id. ap. eund. 
Ibid. εἰ μηθὲν ἡμᾶς ai περὶ τῶν μετεώρων ὑποψίαι ἠνώχλουν, καὶ αἱ περὶ 
θανάτου, μήποτε πρὸς ἡμᾶς (εἴ τι ἔτι τετόλμηκα νοεῖν τοὺς ὄρους τῶν 
ἀλγηδόνων καὶ τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν) οὐκ ἂν προσεδεόμεθα φυσιολογίας. Cf. infr. 
1425. For references of Xenophon and Plato to this portion of the 
Clouds, see Mem. IV. 7. 6. Apol. Soc. δ. 2.. The following miscel- 
laneous references are added for those who wish to pursue the sub- 
ject farther, either in the way of writers on the subject, verbal illus- 
trations, or otherwise. Laert. VII. 135. 174. VIII. 85. 89. IX. 
12. X. 7. 29. 76. 78. 82. 84. 87. 96,97. Plut. Peric. 32. Arist. Av. 
690. 1447. Pac. 92. Plat. Phedr. 246, ἃ. 270, Ὁ. Cratyl. 396, d. 
Tim. οἱ, ἃ. Lucian I. 27, 31, 43. Alciph. 1. Ep. 3, 10. 

228. νόημα, the thinking power. 1]. XIX. 218. Od. XX. 346. 
Cf. Brucker de Secta Eclect. II. 235. 

229. “ τὸν ὅμοιον (congenial) ἀέρα pertinet ad opinionem [onico- 
rum de anima, quam inde ab Anaximene dicebant ἀεροειδῆ, auctore 
Plut.de Plac. Phil. IV. 3.” ἘᾺΝ. “Imo pertinet eo, quod ita sub- 
tilis et tenuis sit meditatio, ut aeri similis habeatur.” Dinp. A third 
opinion, and one more agreeable to the general theory maintained 
thronghout these notes, may be derived from Aristotle. ἔοικε δὲ καὶ 
τὸ παρὰ τῶν Πυθαγορείων λεγόμενον τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχειν διάνοιαν' ἔφασαν γάρ 
Toes αὐτῶν, ψυχὴν εἶναι τὰ ἐν τῷ ἀέρι ξύσματα. De Colo. See also 
Brucker I. 513. 517. 

231. οὐ yap ἀλλ᾽, for. The idiom has been explained in a former 
play, Eq.1168. See also Thiersch. Ran. p. 23. Note in Eurip. 
Suppl. v. 569. 

232. ἰκμὰς, moisture. Lucian VII. 10. ἔπειτα δὲ κἀκεῖνο πῶς οὐκ 
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πάσχει δὲ ταὐτὸ τοῦτο καὶ τὰ κάρδαμα. 

ΣΤ΄. τί φῇς ; 

ἡ ppovtis ἕλκει τὴν ἰκμάδ᾽ εἰς τὰ κάρδαμα ; 238 
ἴθι νυν, κατάβηθ᾽, ὦ ΣΣωκρατίδιον, ὡς ἐμὲ, 

ἵνα με διδάξῃς ὧνπερ οὕνεκ᾽ ἐλήλυθα. 


ἄγνωμον αὐτῶν (philosophorum sc.) καὶ παντελῶς τετυφωμένον, τὸ περὶ 
τῶν οὕτως ἀδήλων λέγοντας .. . μύδρον μὲν εἶναι τὸν ἥλιον, κατοικεῖσθαι δὲ 
τὴν σελήνην, ὑδατοποτεῖν δὲ τοὺς ἀστέρας, τοῦ ἡλίον καθάπερ ἱμονιᾷ τινι τὴν 
ἰκμάδα ἐκ τῆς θαλάσσης ἀνασπῶντος. 

Ib. τῆς φροντίδος. That Socrates was versed in the writings of 
Heraclitus, is well known; and to some opinions of that school, as 
that a dry soul is the best—that the death of intelligent souls rises 
from moisture, &c., reference is here probably made. See Brucker de 
secta Heracl. §. 41, 42. 

233. ‘* The very same thing (ταὐτὸ τοῦτο, cf..nos in Vesp. 499.) is 
the case with water-cresses.”’ Cf. Thiersch ad Plut. 547. The philo- 
sopher here suddenly descends from his stilts, and illustrates his po- 
sition by a very humble comparison. That these sudden transitions 
were not unusual with Socrates, is well known : for one specimen of 
the kind, not the most delicate, see his Sophista 227, b. See also 
Xen. Mem. III. 8.6. and Plat. Hip. Maj. throughout. 

Ib. ταὐτὸ τοῦτο. See Elmsley’s Review of Hermann’s Supplices, 
Classical Journal XVI. 437. 

Ib. xdp8apa. Here again some philosophical allusion is probably 
meant, which it is now impossible to explain. That the Italian 
school, and more particularly Empedocles, had looked deeply into 
the virtues and quality of plants, is well known, (Brucker I. 1114. 
cf. Iambl. Adhort. pp. 82. 96. 376.) and each philosopher had per- 
haps his favourite plant. The mallow, for example, was in high 
estimation with Pythagoras, who in its perpetual turn towards the 
sun, saw a proof of that sympathy between things celestial and ter- 
restrial, (lamb. Vit. XXIV. 109. cf. Adhort. c. 5. p. 82.) which he 
held in common with the Chaldeans. (Br. I.138.) Socrates ap- 
pears to have fixed on the water-cress, as the expositor of some of 
his philosophical 5 opinions. 

237. pe διδάξῃς, Rav. Dind. μ᾽ ἐκδιδάξῃς Br. Herm. 

Ib. The rappés is here let down, and Socrates steps upon the 
stage, a magic wand in one hand, and a small bag in the other. 
Strepsiades, after gazing with profound admiration on the arbiter of 
his destinies, fixes his eyes on the mysterious bag, on which an in- 


8 The origin of most such eccentric opinions is put by the acute Lucian 
into the mouth of his Pythagoras, when speaking as a cock: ἑώρων ὅτι ef μὲν τὰ 
συνήθη, καὶ ταὐτὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς νομίζοιμι, ἥκιστα ἐπισπάσομαι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐς τὸ 
θαῦμα" ὅσῳ δὲ ἂν ξενίζοιμι, τοσούτῳ καινότερος ᾧμην αὐτοῖς ἔσεσθαι. διὰ τοῦτο και- 
νοποιεῖν εἱλόμην, ἀπόρρητον ποιησάμενος τὴν αἰτίαν, ὧς εἰκάζοντες ἄλλοι ἄλλως, 
ἅπαντες ἐκπλήττωνται, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς ἀσαφέσι τῶν χρησμῶν. VI. 317. 
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20. ἦλθες δὲ κατὰ ri; ΣΤ΄ βουλόμενος μαθεῖν λέ- 


γειν. 
es bs) 4 , 4 
ὕπο γὰρ τόκων χρήστων τε δυσκολωτάτων 


ἄγομαι, φέρομαι, τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἐνεχυράζομαι. 240 
20. πόθεν δ᾽ ὑπόχρεως σαυτὸν ἔλαθες γενόμενος ; 


ward feeling tells him that something connected with his future for- 
tunes depends. Proper salutations and reverences having passed 
between the school and their master, the encyclema is withdrawn, 
and Socrates and Strepsiades are left alone together. 

238. xara ri, wherefore ? Cf. Av. 916. Eccl. 559. 565. 604. Pac. 
192. 

Tb. ἱλέγεν. For the same purpose Xenophon’s Critias and Al- 
cibiades make their application to the son of Sophroniscus. νομέσαντε 
εἰ ὁμιλησαίτην ἐκείνῳ, γενέσθαι ἂν ἱκανωτάτω λέγειν. (Mem. I. 2. 15.) 
Plat. Protag. 311, a. πάντες τὸν ἄνδρα ἐπαινοῦσι καὶ φασι σοφώτατον 
εἶναι λέγειν. - Ib. 312, d. Mem. III. 3. 11. 

240. ἄγομαι, φέρομαι, bona mea diripiuntur. 

Ib. τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἐνεχνράζομαι, for χρήματά μου ἐνεχυράζεται (Matth. 
Gr. Gr. δ. 422.) bona mea pignori capiuntur a creditoribus. 

241. “ Whence have you become in debt (ὑπόχρεως) without knowing 
how >’ It is not merely for the purpose of illustrating a well-known 
formula, that the following instances of it are here subjoined. Plat. 
Protag. 321, 6. ᾿Ἐπιμηθεὺς ἔλαθεν αὑτὸν καταναλώσας ras δυνάμεις. Xen. 
(Econ. XVIII. 9. ταῦτα τοίνυν ἔλελήθειν ἐμαυτὸν ἐπιστάμενος καὶ πάλαι. 
Laert. Proem. 3. λανθάνουσι δ᾽ αὑτοὺς τὰ τῶν “Ἑλλήνων κατορθώματα, ἀφ᾽ 
ὧν μὴ ὅτι γε φιλοσοφία, ἀλλὰ καὶ γένος ἀνθρώπων ἦρξε, βαρβάροις προσ- 
ἄπτοντες. Marinus in vita Procli: τοσοῦτον ἐλάνθανεν, ὅσον οὐδὲ of Τυ- 
θαγόρειοι, τὸ Λάθε βεώ σας τοῦ καθηγεμόνος ἀσάλεντον φυλάττοντες. Lu- 
cian de Sectis, IV. go. δεήσει τοίνυν σὲ, εἰ μέλλεις Στωϊκῶν τὸν ἄριστον 
ἔσεσθαι, εἰ καὶ μὴ ἐπὶ πάντας, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἐπὶ τοὺς πλείστους αὐτῶν ἐλθεῖν, 
καὶ πειραθῆναι, καὶ τὸν ἀμείνω προστήσασθαι διδάσκαλον, γνμνασάμενόν γε 
πρότερον, καὶ κριτικὴν τῶν τοιούτων δύναμιν πορισάμενον, ὡς μὴ σε λάθῃ 
ὁ χείρων προκριθείς. 


t Our worthy landowner appears to have considered a communication of the 
whole art of oratory, as a thing as easily done as the reaping his wheat and har- 
ley, and converting them into meal or. money. The following extract, while it 
furnishes a further illustration of the term λέγειν, may serve as a hint to those, 
whose opinions on the subject of oratory may perhaps be of nearly the same easy 
nature as those of S iades. Laert. 111.94. de Platone. τὸ ὀρθῶς λέγειν διαι- 
ρεῖται εἰς τέτταρα’ ty μὲν, ἃ δεῖ λέγειν" by δὲ ὅσα δεῖ λέγειν" τρίτον, πρὸς obs δεῖ 
λέγειν" τέταρτον δὲ, πηνίκα λέγειν δεῖ. ἃ μὲν οὖν δεῖ λέγειν, ἃ μέλλει συμφέρειν τῷ 
λέγοι καὶ arr τὸ δὲ ὅσα δεῖ λέγειν, μὴ πλείω, μηδὲ ἐλάττω τῶν rind τὸ δὲ 
πρὸς οὖς δεῖ λέγειν, ἄν τε πρὸς πρεσβυτέρους ἁμαρτάνοντας διαλέγηται, ovras 
δεῖ τοὺς λόγους en ἐν σϑαυ αν πρεσβυτέροις. ἄν τε πρὸς νεωτέρους, ἁρμόττοντας δεῖ 
λέγεσθαι ὧς νεωτέροις’ πηνίκα δὲ λέγειν ἐστὶ, μῆτε προτέρω μήτε ὑστέρω" εἰ δὲ μὴ, 
διαμαρτήσεσθαι καὶ κακῶς ἐρεῖν. Cf. Cicero de Nat. . II. 59. > 
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ΣΤ΄. νόσος μ᾽ ἐπέτριψεν ἱππικὴ, δεινὴ φαγεῖν. 

ἀλλά με δίδαξον τὸν ἕτερον τοῖν σοῖν λόγοιν, 

τὸν μηδὲν ἀποδίδοντα. μισθὸν δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽ ἂν 

πράττῃ μ᾽ ὁμοῦμαι σοι καταθήσειν τοὺς θεούς. 245 
2Q. ποίους θεοὺς opel σύ ; πρῶτον yap θεοὶ 

ἡμῖν νόμισμ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι. LT. τῷ yap Gprur ; ἢ 


242. δεινὴ φαγεῖν, (and a huge consumer it is.) The voice οὗ Strep- 
siades, which at first commenced in a sort of whine, here assumes 
its natural strong tone. On such expressions as δεινὸς φαγεῖν, &c. 
see Kidd’s Dawes p. 87. The chief wit of the passage, according to 
Wakefield, lies in an allusion to the words yayypaivas and φαγεδαίνας. 
On the word δεινὴ itself, see Plat. in Protag. 341, a. 

243. τὸν ἕτερον Ξ-- τὸν ἥττω apparently ; nearly equivalent therefore 
to θάτερον in the following instances: Plat. Euthyd. 280, 6. πλεῖον 
γάρ που, οἶμαι, θάτερόν (malum Heind.) ἐστιν, ἐάν τις χρῆται dr@our 
μὴ ὀρθῶς πράγματι ἢ ἐὰν ἐᾷ. 407, ἃ. ὁ δ᾽ ἐμὸς Ἰόλεως Πατροκλῆς 
εἰ ἔλθοι, πλέον ἂν θάτερον ποιήσειεν (rem magis etiam perditurus est). 
Dem. 597, 4. ὅσα .. τῇ πόλει .. νῦν ἔστιν ἀγαθὰ ἣ θάτερα. Cf. Plat. 
in Pheedon. 114, 6. Sophist. 227, 6. Isoc. 389, c. Xen. Cyrop. V. 
Ρ. 310. 

244, 5. dvr’ (μισθὸν) ἂν πράττῃ (demand, exact) μὲ. Bergler 
compares Xen. Mem. I. 6. 11. οὐδένα γοῦν τῆς συνουσίας ἀργύριον 
πράττῃ. I. 2. 5. τοὺς δ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ἐπιθυμοῦντας οὐκ ἐπράττετο χρήματα. See 
also Blomfield’s Perse, p. 157. 

245. dpodpa ... τοὺς θεούς. So infr. 792. ὥμοσας νυνὶ Δία. Vesp. 
1046. ὄμνυσιν τὸν Διόνυσον. Thes. 274. Av. 520. Ran. 1469. He- 
rodot. IV. 172. ὀμνύουσι τοὺς παρὰ σφίσι ἄνδρας δικαιοτάτους. Plat. 
Pheedr. 236, 6. ὄμνυμι γάρ σοι---τίνα μέντοι, τίνα θεῶν ; Xen. αἴοοη. 4. 
24. ὄμνυμί σοι τὸν Μίθρην. Laert.de Zenone VII. 32. ὥμνυε δὲ (φασὶ) 
καὶ κάππαριν, καθάπερ Σωκράτης τὸν κύνα. Hierocles in aureum Carm. 
P. 225. ἔπειτα καὶ ὁ ὅρκος αὐτῷ (Pythagoreo sc.) γίνεται δόγμα, ὅτι τὸν 
διδάσκαλον τῆς ἀληθείας οὕτω δέοι τιμᾶν, ὡς καὶ ὀμνύναι αὐτόν. 

247. νόμισμα᾿σχ To catch the equivoque between γόμισμα (απ 
established usage) and νόμισμα (a coin), translate, the usual gods do 
not pass current with us. To which Strepsiades, after a pause of the 
utmost astonishment : by what coin then do you swear? τῷ γὰρ ὄμνυτ', 
Rav. Dind. ; τῷ 8 dp’ ὄμνυτ᾽, Br. 


" Something like the same sort of equivoque occurs in the Frogs, where Diony- 
sus addresses Euripides, previously to the contest between the latter and Eschy- 
lus. 

Διον. ἴθι νυν ἐπιθὲς δὴ καὶ σὺ λιβανωτόν. Ebp. καλῶς. 
ἕτεροι γάρ εἰσιν οἷσιν εὔχομαι θεοῖς. 

Διο». ἴδιοί τινές σοι, κόμμα καινόν ; Εὑρ. καὶ μάλα. 

Διον. ἴθι νυν προσεύχον τοῖσιν ἰδιώταις θεοῖς. 887. 


See also Sivern on the καινοὶ θεοὶ of the Birds, p. 88. 


ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ͂. BY 


σιδαρέοισιν, ὥσπερ ἐν Βυζαντίῳ ; 

ΣΏ. βούλει τὰ θεῖα πράγματ᾽ εἰδέναι σαφῶς 

ἅττ᾽ ἐστὶν ὀρθῶς ; ΣΤ΄. νὴ Δί᾽, εἴπερ ἔστι γε. 250 

ΣΩ. καὶ ξυγγενέσθαι ταῖς Νεφέλαισιν ἐς λόγους, 

ταῖς ἡμετέραισι δαίμοσιν ; ZT. μάλιστά γε. 

ΣΩ. καθιζε τοίνυν ἐπὶ τὸν ἱερὸν σκίμποδα. 

ΣΤ. ἰδοὺ κάθημαι. LQ. τουτονὶ τοίνυν λαβὲ 

τὸν στέφανον. ΣΤ΄. ἐπὶ τί στέφανον ; οἴμοι, Σώ- 
κρατες, 255 


248. σιδαρεοίσιν. “" Byzantium, notwithstanding its favourable si- 
tuation for commerce, and the fertility of its territory, was for the most 
part in unprosperous circumstances. Among the means resorted to 
in early times for relieving the financial distresses of the state, was the 
introduction of iron money for the home circulation, that the silver 
might be used for foreign trade and the purposes of war. It was 
current in the times of the Peloponnesian war, and bore the Doric 
name Sidareos ; as the small copper coin of the Athenians was called 
Chaleus. As it is stated that it was light and worthless, it appears 
to have been only a plate of iron, stamped or pressed in upon one 
side.” Boeckh’s Econ. of Athens, vol. II. p. 387. 

The Scholiast quotes the following illustration from Plato’s Peri- 
ander : 

χαλειτῶς ἂν οἰκήσαιμεν ἐν Βυζαντίοις, 
ὅπου σιδαρέοισι τοῖς νομίσμασιν 
χρῶνται. 

250. ἅττ᾽ ἐστὶν ὀρθῶς, Cf. infr. 634. Eq. 1027. ἐμοὶ γάρ ἐστ᾽ dp- 
θῶς περὶ τούτου τοῦ κυνός. Plat. Euthyp. 2, d. ὀρθῶς γάρ ἐστι τῶν νέων 
πρῶτον ἐπιμελεῖσθαι (where see Stalbaum). 

Ib. εἴπερ ἔστι, if it 18 possible. 

251. ξυγγενέσθαι ταῖς Νεφέλαιε ἐς λόγους. Cf. infr. 267. 454. et 
nos in Vesp. 490. Eq. 785. 

253. σκίμπους, ποδὸς (σκίμπτω, ποὺς), like the ὀκλαδίας (Eq. 1384.), 
a folding stool, also a reposing bed for travellers, (who as they 
lay on it could be carried as on a litter,) also for invalids and stu- 
dents. Pass. That Socrates had a couch of this kind, we have his 
own admission in the Protagoras of Plato. 310, c. καὶ dua ἐπιψηλα- 
φήσας τοῦ σκίμποδος ἐκαθέζετο παρὰ τοὺς πόδας μον. Lucian IX. 55. 
γυναικεῖον Λέγεις, καὶ μαλθακὸν, ἐπὶ θρόνον καθίζεσθαι ἢ σκίμποδος. 
Brucker de Tauro: ‘‘ Vixit docuitque Athenis, idque non tantum 
inter subsellia discipulorum, sed et inter accumbentium lectulos.” IT. 
170. 
255. ἐπὶ rl, to what end, wherefore ? Matth. Gr. Gr. 586, c. The 
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ὥσπερ μὲ τὸν ᾿Αθάμανθ᾽ ὅπως μὴ θύσετε. 
ΣΩ. οὖκ, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα πάντα τοὺς τελουμένους 
ἡμεῖς ποιοῦμεν. ΣΤ΄. εἶτα δὴ τί κερδανῶ ; 
| 2Q. λέγειν γενήσει τρίμμα, κρόταλον, παεπάλη. 


fears of Strepsiades, as the freemasonry of the school is about to be 
practised on him, become very strong, and the victim (for such he 
begins to feel himself) is particularly alarmed at the offer of a 
chaplet, for with these on their heads victims were usually slaugh- 
tered. τ 

256. Construction: ὅπως μή pe, ὥσπερ τ. A. Oucere. ‘ The con- 
struction,” says Ernesti, ‘‘ is purposely involved, to shew the speaker’s 
perturbation of mind.” On the construction itself, cf. nos in Ach. 
675: 

Ib. ᾿Αθάμανθ. In the Athamas of Sophocles, the hero ‘of the 
drama is represented as abandoning Nephele (i.e. a Cloud), by 
whom he had had two children, Phryxus and Helle, for a mortal. 
Nephele flees to heaven, and punishes her faithless lover by inflict- 
ing a drought upon his land. The Pythian oracle, brought over by 
the new wife of Athamas, declares that it is only by the sacrifice of 
Phrixus and Helle, that this plague can be averted. Athamas 
accordingly sends for his two children from the sheep-folds for the 
purpose of sacrificing them, when a ram warns them of their danger: 
the two children take flight with the ram. Nephele contrives that 
Athamas shall suffer for all this guilt: he is accordingly bropght 
upon the stage, with a chaplet on his head, for the purpose of being 
sacrificed on the altar of Jupiter, when Hercules interposes and 
saves him. Sco. 

257. ταῦτα πάντα. The commentators hesitate between this read- 
ing and πάντας ταῦτα, ‘‘ It was not so proper,” says Seager, one of 
the advocates for the last reading, ‘‘ for the encouragement of Strep- 
siades, to say that all those ceremonies were performed upon novices, 
as that all novices were initiated in the same manner as himself.” 
The masters of the great philosophic schools, it may be observed, 
thought less about encouraging aspirants for admission into their 
schools, than of subjecting them to a variety of trials, to see what 
mettle they were made of. Hermann supposes these words to 
allude to the chaplet and sacred couch just mentioned: a little fur- 
ther prosecution of the text will shew that something more was 
meant. 

259. Here Socrates rattles his bag, and Strepsiades sits uneasily 
on the litter. 

Ib. τρίμμα (τρίβω), met. a man from whom all coarser particles 
have been rubbed off, a person ground and polished to the utmost 
fineness. infr. 435. περίτριμμα δικῶν. Av. 429. πυκνότατον xivados, | 
σόφισμα, κύρμα, τρίμμα, mavrddnu ὅλον. Bergler compares Eurip. 
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| ἀλλ᾽ ἔχ ἀτρεμξ ZT. μὰ τὸν AP οὐ ψεύσει γέ pe 260 
καταπαττόμενος yap παιπάλη γενήσομαι. 

30. εὐφημεῖν χρὴ τὸν πρεσβύτην καὶ τῆς εὐχῆς ὑπα- 


A 
KOVELY. 


Rhes. 625. τρίβων γὰρ εἶ τὰ κομψὰ καὶ νοεῖν σοφός. Synes. ep. 120, 
δριμύτατον μὲν ἀνθρώπιον ἔοικας εἶναι καὶ ἐγκατατετριμμένον ἐν πράγμα- 


“0. κρόταλον (κρότος, κροτέω), prop. a rattle made of split reeds, a 
small bell, a tinned rattle. Hym. Hom. XIII. 3. metaph. a talkative 
Setlow. Eurip. Cycl. 104. οἶδ᾽ ἄνδρα κρόταλον, δριμὺ Σισύφον γένος. 
Rhesus 498. ἔστε 3 αἱμυλώτατον κρότημ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεύς. Juvenal. Sat. 
VI. 441. (de feminis loquacibus) Tot pariter pelves, tot tintinnabula 
dicas 


Ib. παιπάλη (πάλη redupl.) prop. finest meal; met. an orator of 
the subtlest kind, one up to the finest tricks. Atsch. 33, 24. ὅτι 
μὲν οὖν ἦν «οθ' ὁ κέρκωψ jj τὸ καλούμενον παιπάλημα ἢ τὸ παλίμβολον ἣ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα ῥήματα, οὐκ ἥδειν πρότερον. The poet’s object is evidently to 
describe a thorough-going fellow in the law-courts, such as it is the 
evident ambition of Strepsiades to become. Cf. Soph. Aj. 381. 9. 
Phil. 950. 

260. ἀλλ᾽ ἔχ᾽ ἀτρεμί. Cf. Thes. 230. Av. 1200. The bag being 
again rattled, and louder than before, Strepsiades shifts his po- 
sition more than ever; whence the address of Socrates to him. 
The reply of Strepsiades is not so easy of explanation: but the 
editor, besides his own view of the passage, will set before the 
reader those of Brunck and the gloas-writer, which are in fact the 
same. 

Tb. οὐ ψεύσει yé pe. The sense (depending on a secret anticipa- 
tion of Strepsiades, which will be explained in the next verse) seems © 
to be this: "“ You have promised that, as well as a τρίμμα, and a 
xpérador, I shall be fine meal (παιπάλη), and something assures me 
that you will keep your word.” 

261. καταπαττόμενος γάρ. The words are hardly out of the 
mouth of Strepsiades, when the whole contents of the bag (a 
mingied mass of fine pebble, tin, and meal) are dashed into his face. 
Strepsiades sputters and spits, and spits and sputters, till the inter- 
vening obstacles being at last removed, out comes the word παιπάλη, 
like a pellet from a pop-gun. But this ie not all. Strepsiades 
turns to the spectators, and part of the freemasonry of the Socratic 
school is discovered; for the face of Strepsiades, hitherto of a 
ruddy colour, has now assumed the hue of deadly pale peculiar to 
that school. Such appears to me the meaning of this difficult 
passage ; the gloss-writer and Brunck understand it as follows: Gl. 
καταπαττόμενος ὑπὸ σοῦ ταῖς πληγαῖς διὰ τὰ μαθήματα, παιπάλη γενήσο- 


262. The ceremony of initiation having taken place, it remains 
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ὦ δέσποτ' ἄναξ, ἀμέτρητ᾽ ᾿Αὴρ, ὃς ἔχεις τὴν γῆν με- 
τέωρον, 


for the novice to be introduced to the divinities of the new school, 
and this of course is done with all proper dramatic pomp and cir- 
cumstance. The bronzed mask of Socrates has now been changed 
for one indicative of the highest exaltation and enthusiasm; and he 
paces the stage in solemn guise, waving the mystic rod, which is to 
bring the deities of the school into the magic circle. Strepsiades, 
after watching these movements for some time with intense interest, 
is about to open his mouth, but the magic wand is laid upon his 
lips, and a religious silence (εὐφημία) enjoined him. Cf. Thiersch 
ad Ran. 354. 

263. ᾿Αὴρ (da, to blow, to wave, dnc), the dark and lower air, as 
opposed to the upper and bright | xether. Π. XIV. 288. ἐλάτην .. ἢ 
τότ᾽ ἐν “1δῃ paxpordry πεφυκυῖα δι ἠέρος αἰθέρ᾽ ἵκανεν. The epithet here 
attached, ἀμέτρητος, without limit, is that which Anaximander, the 
successor of Thales, ascribed to it. (Brucker I. 481-3-9.) To 
this want of limit in air, Anaximenes added that it was always in 
motion. (Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. 10.) Anaxagoras (if our remarks 
may be allowed a little further extension) declared the air to contain 
the seeds of all things in itself. Archelaus, the immediate tutor of 
Socrates, distinguished himself by observations on its density and 
rarity. (Justin Martyr’s Cohort. ad Gentil. ap. Brucker III. 285.) 
The opinions of Thales on the subject of air are not recorded. 
Among the followers of Pythagoras, Heraclitus ascribed the genera- 
tion of air to extinguished fire. (Br. I. 1219. Max. Tyr. Dissert. 
15. δ. 3.) What Hippo meant by his τὸ ὑγρὸν as the principle of all 
things, whether air or water, is doubtful. Diogenes Apolloniates 
considered it an element, which by its density and rarity produced 
worlds. (Laert. IX.57.) The founder himself of the Italian school 
considered the air which surrounds the earth to be of a morbid na- 
ture, every thing within it being subject to mortality. Brucker 
I. 1088. 

Ib. μετέωρον, on high. Laert. de Parmenide IX. 21. πρῶτος δὲ 
οὗτος τὴν γὴν ἀπέφῃνε σφαιροειδῆ, καὶ ἐν μέσῳ κεῖσθαι. Pseudo-Origen 
de Anaxagora: τήν τε γῆν τῷ σχήματι πλατεῖαν εἶναι καὶ μένειν μετέωρον 
That the opinions of the great founder of the Italian school had on 
this subject anticipated those of Copernicus, see Brucker I. 1062. 
For opinions of other Philosophers, περὶ θέσεως γῆς, see Plutarch’s 
Plac. Phil. III. 11. 


x Cicero de Nat. Deorum 11. 36. Principio enim terra, sita in media parte 
mundi, circumfusa undique est hac animabili spirabilique natura, cui nomen est 
aer; Grecum illud quidem, sed receptum jam tamen usu a nostris: tritum est 
enim pro Latino. Hune ruraus amplectitur immensus esther, qui conatat ex al- 
tissimis ignibus. Mutuemur hoc quoque verbum, dicaturque tam ather Latine, 
quam dicitur aer. 
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λαμπρός τ᾽ Αἰθὴρ, σεμναί τε θεαὶ ΝΝεφέλαι βροντησι- 
κέραυνοι, 


264. λαμπρὸς Αἰθήρ. Eurip. Orest. 1085. Med. 825. Ion. 1445. 
and see Reviewer of Monk’s Hippolytus in Quart. Rev. No. VIII. 

Ib. αἰϑὴρ (αἴθω, to burn), ether, or air impregnated with divinity. 
(Cf. infr. v. 412.) It would be endless to trace all the opinions of 
the ancient philosophers on this subject. It will be sufficient to 
state those of Pythagoras, to subjoin such fragments of Euri- 
pides as shew how closely he had imbibed this doctrine, (and 
the opmions of Socrates are in the Aristophanic writings always the 
same as those of the tragic poet,) and then point to such passages 
m the comedies of Aristophanes, as are meant to throw ridicule on 
the tenet itself. While the founder of the Italian school maintained, 
as we have seen above, that the lower air was morbid, and the cause 
of mortality; the upper air he agserted to be for ever in motion, pure 
and wholesome, all that were contained m it bemg immortal, and 
consequently divine. - ‘‘ This upper air, says Hierocles, is called 
“liber ether; sther quidem, quippe qui materie sit expers, ipseque 
corpus existat sternum, liber, quia perturbationibus materiz non 
subjicitur.” ‘ A notable remark,” observes Brucker, (I. 1088.) 
“for understanding the Pythagorean physiology, from which the 
nature of the Deity is clearly shewn to be the upper ether, or 
that fire of the world which is immaterial, stable, intellectual.” By 
what links this principle of the emanative system came into the 
hands of Euripides, it would be a long, but not a difficult process to 
shew® whether we traced him through the Ionic or the Italian 
school; that the poet had thoroughly embraced the principle itself, 
the following fragments will suffice to shew. 


Κορυφὴ δὲ θεῶν, κατ᾽ Εὐριπίδην, ὁ περὶ χθόν᾽ ἔχων 
φαεινὸς αἰθήρ. 
Phurnutus de nat. d. 20. p. 184. ed. Gale. 
Ὁρᾷς τὸν ὑψοῦ, τόνδ᾽ ἄπειρον αἰθέρα, 
καὶ γῆν πέριξ ἔχονθ᾽ ἐν ἀγκάλαις ; 
τοῦτον νόμιζε Ζῆνα, τόνδ᾽ ἡγοῦ Υ θεόν. 
Eurip. in Excerpt. Stob. p. 115. 


γαῖα μεγίστη καὶ Διὸς αἰθὴρ, 
ὁ μὲν ἀνθρώπων καὶ θεῶν γενέτωρ, 
ἡ δ᾽ ὑγροβόλους σταγόνας νοτίους κ. τ. Δ. 
Eurip. ap. Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem. VI. 17. p. 360. 


Υ In a similar spirit the comic poet Philemon : 
“Ὃν οὐδὲ εἷς λέληθεν οὐδὲν ποιῶν, 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ποιήσων, οὐδὲ πεποιηκὼς πάλαι, 
οὔτε θεὺς οὔτ᾽ ἄνθρωπος, οὗτός εἶμ᾽ ἐγὼ, 
"Aho, ὃν ἄν τις ὀνομάσεις καὶ Δία. 
Phil. Relig. p. 338. 
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apOnre, φάνητ᾽, ὦ δέσπριναι, τῷ φροντιστῇ μετέωροι. 
ΣΤ΄. μήπω μήπω γε, πρὶν ἂν τουτὶ πτυβυμας μὴ κατα- 


βρεχθῶ. 266 
. τὸ δὲ μηδὲ κυνῆν οἴκοθεν ἐλθεῖν ἐμὲ τὸν κακοδαίμον᾽ 
ἔχοντα. 


Besides the allusions to and ridicule thrown on these opinions in the 
present drama, see our poet’s Thesmoph. 272, and his Rane 802. 
The reader who wishes for further information on this subject will 
consult Brucker I. 487--8. (for the opinion of Orpheus), g86—7. (for 
those of Pherecydes, the tutor of Pythagoras); I. 1076. 7, 8, 9.— 
1084. 5-6. 1094. (for those of Pythagoras himself), I. 1113. 15, 
16. (Empedocles). I. 1162. (Parmenides), [. 1211. 13. 14. 15. 17. 
18. 25. (Heraclitus). I. 906. 923-4-7-9. 34-7-8. 941. (Zeno). 
I. 977. (Chrysippus). I. 853. (Critolaus). I. 1135. (Hippasus). Il 
74. (Virgil). II: 77. (Ovid). 11. 79. (Manilius). 

βροντησικέραυνος (κεραυνὸς) νεφέλη, a cloud, combining the 
sound of thunder and its bolt. 

265. τῷ φροντιστῇ, i.e. Strepsiades, the newly-admitted member 
of the school. (Cf. 267.) That the popular voice subsequently 
fixed the term on Socrates himself, may be gathered from the lan- 
guage which Xenophon puts into the mouth of his Syracusan 
juggler, when offended at seeing the guests, whom he had been 
brought to amuse, paying more attention to the conversation of 
Socrates than his own sleight-of-hand tricks. Τούτων δὲ λόγων ὄντων, 
ὡς ἑώρα ὃ Συρακόσιος τῶν μὲν αὑτοῦ ἀποδειγμάτων ἀμελοῦντας, ἀλλήλοις δὲ 
ἡδομένους, φθονῶν τῷ Σωκράτει, εἶπεν, "Apa σὺ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὁ Φροντιστὴς 
ἐπικαλούμενος ; Οὐκοῦν κάλλιον, ἔφη, ἣ εἰ ᾿Αφρόντιστος ἐκαλούμην. El μή 
γε ἐδόκεις τῶν μετεώρων φροντιστὴς εἶναι. Οἶσθα οὖν, ἔφη ὁ Σωκράτης, 
μετεωρότερόν τι τῶν Θεῶν ; ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐ μὰ A?, ἔφη, οὐ τούτων σε λέγουσιν 
ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ τῶν ἀνωφελεστάτων. Οὐκοῦν καὶ οὕτως dy, ἔφη, θεῶν 
ἐπιμελοίμην. ἴΑνωθεν μέν γε ὄντες ὠφελοῦσιν, ἄνωθεν δὲ φῶς παρέχου- 
ow. El δὲ ψυχρὰ λέγω, σὺ αἴτιος, ἔφη, πράγματά μοι παρέχων. Ταῦτα 
μὲν, ἔφη, ἔα" ἀλλ᾽ εἰπέ μοι, Πόσους Ψψύλλα πόδας ἐμοῦ ἀπέχει (πόσους 
Ψψύλλης πόδας ἐμοῦ ἀπέχεις ; Siivern). ταῦτα γάρ σε φασὶ γεωμετρεῖν. 
Xen. Sympos. VI.6. In the Memorabilia it is observed of So- 
crates; ὅλως δὲ τῶν οὐρανίων, 7 ἕκαστα 5 Θεὸς μηχανᾶται, φροντιστὴν 
γενέσθαι é ἀπέτρεπεν. 

266. τουτὶ (ἱμάτιον sc.). 

Ib. πτύσσειν, to fold. Laert. de Antisth. VI. 6. Διογένει χιτῶνα αἷ- 
τοῦντι, πτύξαι προσέταξε θοἰμάτιον. 

267. ‘‘ Ne pileum quidem,”’ inquit, ‘‘ me attulisse: td nimirum, 
puta, male factum.” Herm. To the examples of this infinitive of ad- 
miration or indignation given by us in Vesp. 845, add Lucian II. 
43. τὸ δὲ καὶ χωλὸν ὄντα Ἥφαιστον ... τὰς καλλίστας γεγαμηκέναι. Cf. 
also infr. 786. 
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30. ἔλθετε δῆτ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμητοι Νεφέλαι, τῷδ᾽ εἰς ἐπί- 


δειξιν' 


5 [4 ΄“ “. 
er’ ἐπ᾿ ᾽Ολύμπου κορυφαῖς ἱεραῖς: χιονοβλήτοισι κά- 


θησθε, 


43,» σι 4 » 4 e Ν Ἁ od 4 
cit Ὠκεανοῦ πατρὸς ἐν κήποις ἱερὸν χορὸν ἵστατε Nup- 


- φαις 4 270 
2 A 
er apa. Νείλου προχοαῖς ὑδάτων χρυσέαις ἀρύτεσθε 
πρόχουσιν, 


Ib. κυνῆν. Soph. Ged. Col. 318. κρατὲ δὲ ἡλιοστέρης xq. (In 
what manner the Gymnosophists of Philostratus protected themselves 
from a similar disaster, see that romancer in his life of Apollo- 
nius.) 

268. ἔλθετε... τῷδ᾽ εἰς ἐπίδειξιν, come and exhibit yourselves to 
this man. (To examples of this formula given in a former play, add 
Plat. Lysis. 214, ἃ. 2 Epist. 311, b.) The word ἐπιδείξις is to be 
taken in its ordinary sense, and not as Dr. Blomfield supposes 
(Thucyd. II. p. 71.), m its sense of ostentation, which I doubt whe- 
ther it had acquired when ‘the Clouds” was written. 

Ib. πολυτίμητοι. Cf. nos in Ach. 693. 717. et Thiersch ad Ran. 
323. 

269. χιονόβλητος (βάλλω), snow-bespattered. 

270. κῆπος. Thucyd. II. 62. κήπιον καὶ ἐγκαλλώπισμα. 

Ib. χορὸν ἵστατε. On the phrase χορὸν ἱστάναι, saltare in orbem, 
see Kuster ad Pl. 761. 

Ib. νύμφαις, supp. σὺν Span. See also Passow in vv. χοροστὰς 
(torn), and yopooracia. Porson proposes ἵστατε, Νύμφαι. 

271. Ordo est: εἴτ᾽ dpa ἐν ταῖς προχοαῖς ὑδάτων Νείλον ἀρύτεσθε 
χρυσέῃς (sic Br.) πρόχουσιν. Brunck. ‘ Intelligendum ante N. προχ. 
esse ἐν 8. ἐπὶ, et ante ὑδάτων, ἐξ, monet Wakefield. ad Eurip. Ion. 
446. quem locum Comico observatum esse putat.”” Dinp. 

Ib. προχοὴ (προχέω), the out-flowing, the mouth of a river. 1]. 
XVII. 263. ἐπὶ προχοῇσι diimeréos ποταμοῖο. Od. V. 453. XI. 241. 
XX. ὅς. h. Ap. 383. Hes. Opp.{759. Pass. Add Asch. Supp 
1005. Νείλου προχοὰς σέβωμεν ὕμνοις. Fr. Pr. Sol. 3. 8. ὕδατος μαλα- 
koy προχοαῖς. - 

Ib. ἀρύω and ἀρύτω, to draw. Hes. Op. 548. ὅς τε ἀρυσάμενος ποτα- 
μῶν ἀπὸ ἀεναόντων. Eurip. Hippol. 208. πῶς ἂν dpocepas ἀπὸ κρηνῖδος 
καθαρῶν ὑδάτων πῶμ᾽ ἀρυσαίμην. Plat. Pheedr. 253, a. κἂν ἐκ Διὸς ἀρυ- 
teow, ὧσπερ αἱ Βάκχαι. Lucian II. 104. 195. 

Ib. πρόχοος, ἡ (προχέω). Att. πρόχους, dat. pl. πρόχουσι, (as βοῦς, 
βουσὶ.) a vessel for drawing water. Hes. Theog. 784. Ζεὺς δέ τε Ἶριν 
ἔπεμψε θεῶν μέγαν ὅρκον ἐνεῖκαι | τηλόθεν ἐν χρυσέῃ προχόῳ πολυώνυμον 
ὕδωρ. Eurip. lon 434. ἀλλὰ χρυσέαις | προχόοισιν ἐλθὼν εἰς ἀπορραντή- 

FP 
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a 


ἢ Μαιῶτιν λίμνην ἔχετ᾽ ἢ σκόπελον νιφόεντα Mi- 


μαντος" 
ὑπακούσατε δεξάμεναι θυσίαν καὶ τοῖς ἱεροῖσι χαρεῖ- 


σαι. 
ΧΟ. ἀέραοι Νεφέλαι, 
ἀρθῶμεν φανεραὶ δροσερὰν φύσιν εὐάγητον, 275 


πατρὸς am ᾽Ωκεανοῦ βαρυαχέος 
e ~ > “3 ν᾿ 2. κ᾿ 
ὑψηλῶν ὀρέων κορυφὰς ἐπὶ 
δενδροκόμους, ἵνα 


τηλεφανεῖς σκοπιὰς ἀφορῶώμεθα, 
καρπούς 7 ἀρδομέναν ἱερὰν χθόνα, 280 


pia | δρόσον καθήσω. Bergler compares Antim. ap. Athen. XI. 468. 
Philoxen. ap. eund. XV. 685. . 

272. Mimas, a mountain in Thrace. 

274. Loud claps of thunder are here heard. These are succeeded 
by a solemn strain of music; after which a chorus of voices, appa- 
rently proceeding from a body of clouds, which float about on the 
side of mount Parnes. (infr. 316.) These clouds gradually assume 
the appearance of females of the most commanding aspect (307. 
336.), and subsequently occupy, like other choruses, the orchestra 
or empty space between the stage and the spectators (319.). 

Ib. dévaos (dei, vdw), poet. (dévvaos, Ion. et poet.) for deivaos, ever- 
flowing. Hes. Op. 547. 735. Herodot. I. 93. 145. Simon. XVI. 11. 
Lucian VI. 306. Pythag. Aur. Carm. 47. val pa τὸν ἁμετέρᾳ ψυχᾷ 
napaddévra® rerpaxriv, | mayay ἀενάου φύσεως. Jambl. Adhort. 20. 
εὐλογίαν ἀένναον καὶ del ζῶσαν. Eurip. Pir. fr. 111, 1. περὶ ἀενάφ pev- 
ματι. 

275. εὐάγητος -Ξ εὐάγης (ἄγω), easily moved. 

276. Av. 1750. Bapvaxées .. βρονταί. 

278. δενδροκόμος (κομέω), tree-fostering. Ordo constructionis : 
ἀρθῶμεν ... dn’ ᾿Ωκεακοῦ ἐπὶ κορυφὰς ὀρέων. 

270. τηλεφανὴς (τῆλε, φαίνομαι), seen afar off. Od. XXIV. 83. 
Soph. Phil. 189. 

Ib. σκοπιὰς, speculas Br. Vesp. 360. Herodot. IT. 15. 

280. ἀρδομέναν, nutrientem. Herm. Plat. in Pheedr. 251, Ὁ. d. 
δεξάμενος γὰρ τοῦ κάλλους τὴν ἀπορροὴν διὰ τῶν ὀμμάτων, ἐθερμάνθη ἣ ἡ 
τοῦ πτεροῦ φύσις ἄρδεται. 25 ς, ἃ. ἄρδει τε καὶ ὥρμησε πτεροφνεῖν. lamb. 
Vit. Pyth. XV. 66. ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἀρδόμενος ὥσπερ καὶ τὸν τοῦ νοῦ λόγον εὐτακ- 
τούμενος. Ibycus ap. Athen. XIII 601, b. ἦρι μὲν αἴ τε Κυδώνιαι μηλί- 


z Ἔλεγον δὲ τὴν τετοακτὺν, πηγὴν ἀεννάου φύσεως, διὰ τὰ τέσσαρα στοιχεῖα, ἐξ 
ὧν πᾶσα φύσις ἐγκόσμιος συνίσταται. Nicetas in paraph. 
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καὶ ποταμῶν ζαθέων κελαδήματα, 
καὶ πόντον κελάδοντα βαρύβρομον᾽ 
ὄμμα γὰρ αἰθέρος ἀκάματον σελαγεῖται 


’᾽ > 3 


μαρμαρέαις εν αὐγαῖς. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀποσεισάμεναι νέφος ὄμβριον 285 


bes ἀρδόμεναι poay ἐκ ποταμῶν. For philosophical anecdotes connected 
with the verb ἄρδω, see Laert. VII. 169. X. 89. 100. 

283. ὄμμα αἰθέρος, i.e. the sun. Schol. ἔοικε δὲ λέγειν τὸν ἥλιον, ἐπεὶ 
καὶ οἷ τραγικοὶ εἰώθασι ὀφθαλμὸν ὀνομάζειν αὐτόν. The phrase is more par- 
ticularly after the manner of Euripides. Hippol. 885. Ἱππόλυτος 
εὐνῆς τῆς ἐμῆς ἔτλη θιγεῖν | Big, τὸ σεμνὸν Ζηνὸς Sup’ ἀτιμάσας. Iph. T. 
110. νυκτὸς ὄμμαΞΞ ἐλδ᾽ moon. 

Ib. ἀκάματον. So the epithet ἀκάμας in the following verses of 
Empedocles ““ de dzemonibus.” 


Αἰθέριον μὲν yap σφε μένος πόντονδε διώκει, 
Πόντος δὲ χθονὸς οὖδας ἀνέπτυσε, γαῖα δ᾽ ἐς αὐγὰς 
Ἠελίου ἀκάμαντος, ὅδ᾽ αἰθέρος ἔμβαλε δίναις. 

- ap. Plut. (Wyttenb.) IV. 223. 


Ib. σελαγεῖται, Schol. καταλάμπεται. 

284. pappapéas ἐν αὐγαῖς. Ducker compares Plut. 765. ἀναδῆσαι 
βουλόμενός σ᾽ ἐν κριβανωτῶν ὁρμαθῷ. 

Ib. On a modern stage, the dip-lights, which have hitherto been in 
abeyance, would here suddenly rise, and an extraordinary infusion of 
gas supply all the appearances of a glorious sun-rise. It is not 
for me to say, whether antiquity managed worse or better on 
this point; but in point of fact, unless the audience, to gratify the 
poet, and keep the unities of time and place very exactly, had come 
to the theatre unusually® early, there had been no want of day-light 
from the very commencement of the drama, all plays being acted at 
Athens in broad day, and the stage darkness being merely imagi- 
nary. From this portion of the play, however, the real and dra- 
matic light coincide together; and if the reader chooses to throw 
over the audience as bright an atmosphere, and a sun as glorious as 
ever made the Attic regions one flood of dazzling light, there is no- 
thing to prevent him. 

285. “* But having thrown off (ἀποσεισάμεναι, cf. Lysist. 670. Ran. 
346.) from our immortal bodies (ἀθανάτας ἰδέας νέφ. ὁμ.), let us,” &c. 

Ib. νέφος. ᾿Αναξιμένης, νέφη μὲν γίνεσθαι παχυνθέντος ὀτιπλεῖστον τοῦ 
ἀέρος, μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐπισυναχθέντος ἐκθλίβεσθαι τοὺς ὄμβρους. Plut. de Pla- 


- Β That they did not come late at any time, may be inferred from the following 

remarks of Socrates to the young Critobulus, (Xen. (con. III. 7.) νῦν δ᾽ γώ σοι 
σύνοιδα ἐπὶ μὲν κωμῳδῶν θέαν καὶ πάνν xpat ἀνισταμέγῳ, καὶ πάνυ μακρὰν ὁδὸν βα- 
δίζοντι, καὶ ἐμὲ ἀναπείθοντι προθύμως συνθεᾶσθαι. 
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ἀθανάτας ἰδέας ἐπιδώμεθα 

τηλεσκόπῳ ὄμματι γαῖαν. 

ΣΩ. ὦ μέγα σεμναὶ Νεφέλαι, φανερῶς ἠκούσατέ μου 


καλέσαντος. 
3 “ ῦΨ \ ~ , ΄ 
ἤσθου φωνῆς ἅμα καὶ βροντῆς μυκησαμένης θεοσέκ- 
του ; 


=T. καὶ σέβομαί γ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμητοι, καὶ βούλομαι. ... 
ΣΏ. (interrupting) οὐ μὴ σκώψει μηδὲ ποιήσεις ἅπερ οἱ 
τρυγοδαίμονες οὗτοι, 291 


cit. Philos. III. 4. Id. ibid. Μητρόδωρος, ἀπὸ τῆς ὑδατώδους ἀναφορᾶς 
συνίστασθαι τὰ νέφη. Laert. IX. 19. φησὶ δὲ (Xenophanes) τὰ νέφη 
συνίστασθαι τῆς ἀφ᾽ ἡλίον ἀτμίδος ἀναφερομένης, καὶ αἱρούσης αὐτὰ εἰς τὸ 
περιέχον. 

286. ἰδέα (ἰδεῖν), body. Pl. 559. βελτίονες .. καὶ τὴν γνώμην καὶ 
τὴν ἰδέαν. Plat. Charm. 157, d. Χαρμίδης τῶν ἡλικιωτῶν οὐ μόνον τῇ 
ἰδέᾳ ἐδόκει διαφέρειν. 175, ἃ. τοιοῦτος ὧν τὴν ἰδέαν καὶ πρὸς τούτῳ τὴν 
ψυχὴν σωφρονέστατος. Porph. de Pyth. 18. τὴν γὰρ ἰδέαν εἶναι ἔἐλευθέ- 
ριον. Br. ἀθανάταις ἰδέαις. 

287. A versus Parcemiacus closing a series οὗ dactylic verses. 

Ib. τηλεσκόπος. Hes. Theog. 566. 569. 

289. Addresses Strepsiades. 

Ib. βροντῆς μνυκησαμένης. Spanheim compares Atsch. Prom. 1081. 
Bpuxia δ᾽ nx παραμνκᾶται | βροντῆς. See also Thiersch’s Rane v 570. 

Ib. θεόσεπτος (σέβομαι), to be honoured as a god. 

290. σέβομαι. Xen. Hell. III. 4. 18. ὅπου yap ἄνδρες θεοὺς μὲν σέ- 
Bowro, τὰ δὲ πολεμικὰ ἀσκοῖεν, πειθαρχεῖν δὲ μελετῷεν, πῶς οὐκ εἰκὸς, ἐν- 
ταῦθα πάντα μεστὰ ἐλπίδων ἀγαθῶν εἶναι ; 


Θεὸν νόμιζε καὶ σέβον, ζήτει δὲ μή. 

πλεῖον γὰρ οὐδὲν ἄλλο τοῦ ζητεῖν ἔχεις. 

εἴ τ᾽ ἐστιν, εἴ τ᾽ οὐκ ἐστὶ μὴ βούλον μαθεῖν" 
ὡς ὄντα τοῦτον καὶ παρόντ᾽ ἀεὶ σέβου. 


Philemon. Rel. p. 340. 


201. ob μὴ σκώψει. Socrates, observing the extreme terror of 
Strepsiades, and fearing from his gestures that some unseemly ex- 
pression may escape him, fairly stops his mouth; observing, see that 
you play not the scoffer, like those lees-demons (rpvyo8aipoves) of the | 
comic theatre. For the construction, see nos ad Ach. 152. 

Ib. -rpvyo8aipoves (τρὺξ, δαίμονες). This ludicrous > compound, 


b ““ Κοιλιοδαίμων dixit Eupolis Athen. III. 97, c. 100, b. » » Stratoni- 
cus Athen. VIII. 352, b. xpovod. Phrynich. k. p. 46, 30. copod. Plutarch. II. 
13. B. Phryn. Bek. p. 63, 10.” Dobree. 





ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. 60 


ἀλλ᾽ εὐφήμει: μέγα γάρ τι θεῶν κινεῖται σμῆνος ἀοι- 
δαῖς. 


ΧΟ. παρθένοι ὀμβροφύροι, 

ἔλθωμεν λιπαρὰν χθόνα Παλλάδος, εὔανδρον γᾶν 
Κέκροπος ὀψόμεναι πολυήρατον" 295 
οὗ σέβος ἀρρήτων ἱερῶν, iva 

μυστοδόκος δόμος 

ἐν τελεταῖς ἁγίαις ἀναδείκνυται, 


Ἀ 


(which requires no explanation to those acquainted with the origi- 
nal effusions of the comic stage,) Welcker, if I recollect rightly, sup. 
poses to be here put into the mouth of Socrates, as a sort of plea- 
sant compensation for the term κακοδαίμων, which had been unspar- 
ingly applied to him by Eupolis and others, as well as Aristo- 
phanes. 

292. μέγα y. τ. Magnum enim dearum examen incipit moveri cum 
cantu, Bk. denn der Gdéttinnen Schwarm regt stark sich schon im 
Gesange, Welck. since the swarm of goddesses is bestirring itself 
strongly in song. 

293. After a preluding strain of music, the voices of the Chorus 
are again heard, but they themselves are not yet visible. 

294. λιπαρὰν, bright, splendid. 

295. πολυήρᾶτον (paw), much beloved. Herodot. IV. 159. Διβύην 
πολυήρατον. 

297. μυστοδόκος (μύστης, δέχομαι), δόμος, ““ sacellum templi Eleu- 
sinil, in quo initiatio fiebat.” Schutz. 

298. τελετὴ (reAéw). Into the nature of these τελεταὶ, and the 
formule observed in them, considerable insight is afforded by the 
curious and entertaining account given by Lucian of that arch- 
deceiver, Alexander of Aboni-castrum. This person, like Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, had evidently formed himself on the model of Pytha- 
goras, ἃ man unquestionably of prodigious talents, and, it may be, 
of some virtues, but unquestionably also an egregious impostor. But 
to come to the basest of his imitators. Having narrated some of 
the earlier exploits of his hero, Lucian proceeds to observe: Καὶ πρὸς 
μὲν τὰς ἐν τῇ ᾿Ιταλίᾳ, ταῦτα καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα προσεμηχανᾶτο. τελετήν τε γάρ 
τινα συνίσταται, καὶ δᾳδουχίας, καὶ ἱεροφαντίας, τριῶν ἑξῆς ἀεὶ τελουμένων 
ἡμερῶν. καὶ ἐν μὲν τῇ πρώτῃ, πρόρρησις ἦν, ὥσπερ ᾿Αθήνῃσι, τοιαύτη" “εἴ 
τις ἄθεος, ἣ Χριστιανὸς, ἣἢ Ἐπικούρειος, ἥκει κατάσκοπος τῶν ὀργίων, dev. 
γέτω" οἱ δὲ πιστεύοντες τῷ θεῷ, τελείσθωσαν τύχῃ τῇ ἀγαθῇ." εἶτ᾽ εὐθὺς 
ἐν ἀρχῇ ἐξέλασις ἐγίγνετο. καὶ ὁ μὲν ἡγεῖτο, λέγων, ““ ἔξω Χριστιανούς." τὸ 
δὲ πλῆθος ἅπαν ἐπεφθέγγετο, “ ἔξω ᾿Ἐπικουρείους." εἶτα Λητοῦς ἐγίγνετο 
λοχεία, καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος γοναὶ, καὶ Κορωνίδος γάμος, καὶ ᾿Ασκλήπιος ἐτίκτετο. 
ἐν δὲ τῇ δευτέρᾳ “ Τλύκωνος ἐπιφάνεια καὶ γένεσις τοῦ θεοῦ. Τρίτῃ δὲ 


ς Glycon, a new ASeculapius, fabricated by Alexander. 
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οὐρανίοις τε θεοῖς δωρήματα, 

ναοί θ᾽ ὑψερεφεῖς καὶ ἀγάλματα, 300 
καὶ πρόσοδοι μακάρων ἱερώταται, 

εὐστέφανοί τε θεῶν θυσίαι θαλίαι τε, 

παντοδαπαῖς ἐν ὥραις, 


ἡμέρᾳ, Ποδαλειρίου τε καὶ τῆς μητρὸς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου γάμος. Aadis δὲ ἐκα- 
λεῖτο, καὶ δᾷδες δὲ ἐκαίοντο. καὶ τελευταίον, Σελήνης καὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ἔρως, 
καὶ τικτομένη τοῦ ἀ'Ρουτιλλιάνου ἡ γυνή. ἐδᾳδούχει δὲ καὶ ἑερυφάντει ὁ Ἔν- 
δυμίων ᾿Αλέξανδρος. καὶ ὁ μὲν καθεύδων δῆθεν, κατέκειτο ἐν τῷ μέσῳ. KATHE 
δὲ ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν ἐκ τῆς ὀροφῆς ὡς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ἀντὶ τῆς Σελήνης, 'Ρουτιλλία τις 
ὡραιωτάτη, τῶν Καίσαρος οἰκονόμων τινὸς γυνὴ, ὡς ἀληθῶς ἐρῶσα τοῦ 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου, καὶ ἀντερωμένη ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς τοῦ ὀλεθρίου ἐκεί- 
sms ἀνδρὸς, φιλήματά τε ἐγίγνετο ἐν τῷ μέσῳ, καὶ περιπλοκαὶ, εἰ δὲ μὴ 
πολλαὶ ἦσαν αἱ δᾷδες, ... But we must not trespass further. Lucian V. 
98. Those who wish to pursue the subject of the ancient τελεταὶ, 
either in the way of verbal illustration or matter of fact, may con- 
sult Iambl. Vit. Pyth. III. 14. 18, 19. Plato Protag. 316, 6. Phedr. 
244, 6. 249, ἃ. 2 Rep. 365, a. Laert. de Anach. I. 102. Lucian V. 
238. Brucker’s Hist. Phil. I. 82. 362—367. 375. 378-9. 390. 400. 
420. See also nos in Vesp. 121. 

Ib. ἀναδείκνυται, aufgeht, is thrown open. WEtcK. 

299. θεοῖς 8wpnpara. ““ Greci substantiva verbalia cum casu ver- 
borum suorum construunt. Aésch. Pers. 529. γῇ τε καὶ φθιτοῖς δωρή- 
ματα. 1042. δόσιν κακὰν κακῶν κακοῖς. Plut. Euthyph. 15, a. τὰ παρ᾽ 
ἡμῶν δῶρα τοῖς θεοῖς." STALB. 

300. ὑψερεφὴς (ἐρέφω), Gl. ὑψηλοί. IL. V. 214. ὑψερεφὲς μέγα δῶμα. 

Ib. ἀγάλματα (ἀγάλλειν), deorum simulacra. 

301. πρόσοδοι--- πρυσαγωγαὶ εἴ πομπαί. Solemn processions to ἃ 
temple, accompanied by music and song. Cf. Pac. 396. Av. 854- 
Lucian IIT. 66. ἃ μὲν γὰρ ἐ ἐν ταῖς θυσίαις οἱ μάταιοι πράττουσι, καὶ ταῖς 
ἑορταῖς, καὶ προσόδοις τῶν θεῶν. VI. —. προσόδοις καὶ θυσίαις γεραί- 
ροντες. 

302. A learned writer in the Museum Criticum translates the 
following verses thus: We have festivals and banquets at all sea- 
sons of the year; and on the approach of spring, the delights of the 
Dionysia, and the contests of harmonious Choruses, and the loud-re- 
sounding strains of the flutes. 

Ib. θυσίαι. See Xenophon de Rep. Athen. II. 9. 

Tb. @adia (θάλλω), α banquet. Pac. 780. Av. 733. Π. IX. 143. 
285. Od. XI.602. Hes. Op.115. Herodot. III. 27. Eurip. Med. 
192. Bacch. 383. Herc. 763. Xen. Hiero VI. 2. 


4 A superstitious Roman senator, who had been cajoled into a marriage with 
the daughter of Alexander, which daughter the latter (another Endymion) pre- 
tended to have been born to him from the Moon. 








NE®EAAI. 71 


ἦρί τ᾽ ἐπερχομένῳ Βρομία χάρις, 

εὐκελάδων τε χορῶν ἐρεθίσματα, 305 

καὶ Μοῦσα βαρύβρομος αὐλῶν. 

ΣΤ. πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς ἀντιβολῶ σε, φράσον, τίνες εἴσ᾽, ὦ 
Σώκρατες, αὗται | 

ai φθεγξάμεναι τοῦτο TO σεμνόν ; μῶν ἡἠρῷναί τινές 
εἰσιν ; 

ΣΩ, ἥκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ οὐράνιαι Νεφέλαι, μεγάλαι θεαὶ ἀν- 
δρασιν ἀργοῖς" 

αἵπερ γνώμην καὶ διάλεξιν καὶ νοῦν ἡμῖν παρέχουσι 


304. ἦρι ἐπερχομέφῳ: Ranke observes that from these words it 
may be collected that the Clouds were brought out at the Dionysia 
kat’ ἄστυ. 

Ib. Bpopia χάρις. Bacchs festivitas. 

305. εὐκέλαδος. Eurip. Bacch. 160. εὐκέλαδος Aros. Oppian 
Cyneg. III. 283. τύμπανον εὐκέλαδον. 

) 306. Eurip. Hel. 1351. βαρύβρομον αὐλόν. Bacch. 156. βαρύβρομα 
τύμπανα. ’ 

308. ἡρωΐνη contr. ἡρῴνη, a heroine, half-goddess. 

309. ἀργοῖς. To the occurrence of this epithet here, and infr. 327. 
we are perhaps indebted for the following passage in the Memora- 
bila. I, 2.57. Σωκράτης δ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ὠμολογήσατο, τὸ μὲν ἐργάτην εἶναι, 
ὠφέλιμόν τε ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι, τὸ δὲ ἀργὸν, βλαβερόν τε καὶ κακὸν, 
καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐργάζεσθαι ἀγαθὸν, τὸ δὲ ἀργεῖν κακόν᾽ τοὺς μὲν ἀγαθόν τι ποιοῦν- 
τας ἐργάζεσθαί τε ἔφη καὶ ἐργάτας ἀγαθοὺς εἶναι, τοὺς δὲ κυβεύοντας ἢ τι 
ἄλλο πονηρὸν καὶ ἐπιζήμιον ποιοῦντας ἀργοὺς ἀπεκάλει. 

310. The poet here opens a whole battery of scientific terms upon 
us, but a brief consideration of their contents will prepare the student 
for an easier perusal of those philosophic writings of antiquity, 
which if they sometimes shew the human mind in its weakness, far 
more frequently exhibit it in its strength and acuteness, and in its 
gigantic efforts to rid itself of error, and to arrive at truth. 

Ib. γνώμην. Gl. ἐνθυμήματα. In this sense, its compound form 
is perhaps to be understood in the following quotation: Plat. 
in Phedr. 267, c. ra δὲ Πώλουν πῶς φράσομεν ad μουσεῖα λόγων ; ὃς 
διπλασιολογίαν καὶ γνωμολογίαν καὶ εἰκονολογίαν, ὀνομάτων τε Λικυμνίων ἃ 
ἐκείνῳ ἐδωρήσατο πρὸς ποίησιν εὐεπείας ; 

Ib. διάλεξις, GL. εὐπορία εἰς τὸ διαλέγεσθαι, i.e. disputing by ques- 
tion and answer. (Plat. in Phedon. 75, 6.) Laert. in Proem. 18. μέρη 
δὲ φιλοσοφίας τρία, φυσικὸν, ἠθικὸν, διαλεκτικόν᾽ φυσικὸν μὲν, τὸ περὶ 
κόσμου, καὶ τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ ἠθικὸν δὲ, τὸ περὶ βίον καὶ τῶν πρὸς ἡμᾶς" δια- 
λεακτικὸν δὲ, τὸ ἀμφοτέρων τοὺς λόγους πρεσβεῦον. Of what this art 
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became susceptible in the hands of sophists and quibblers, may be 
imagined from the following divisions of it by the founder of the 
Stoic school. (Laert. VII. 43.) τὴν διαλεκτικὴν διαιρεῖσθαι, εἴς τε τὸν 
περὶ τῶν σημαινομένων καὶ τῆς φωνῆς τόπον᾽ καὶ τὸν μὲν τῶν σημαινομέ- 
vow, εἴς τε τὸν περὶ τῶν φαντασιῶν τόπον, καὶ τῶν ἐκ τούτων ὑφισταμένων 
λεκτῶν ἀξιωμάτων, καὶ avroreAdy, καὶ κατηγορημάτων, καὶ τῶν ὁμοίων 
ὀρθῶν καὶ ὑπτίων, καὶ γένων καὶ εἰδῶν" ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ λόγων καὶ τρόπων καὶ 
συλλογισμῶν, καὶ τῶν παρὰ τὴν φωνὴν καὶ τὰ πράγματα σοφισμάτων. ὧν 
εἶναι ὁ ψευδομένους λόγους, καὶ ἀληθεύοντας, καὶ ἀποφάσκοντας, σωρείτας 
τε καὶ τοὺς ὁμοίους τούτοις, ἔλλιπεῖς καὶ ἀπόρους, καὶ περαίνοντας, καὶ 
ἐγκεκαλυμμένους, κερατίδας τε καὶ οὔτιδας, καὶ θερίζοντας" εἶναι δὲ τῆς δια- 
λεκτικῆς ἴδιον τόπον --ἜΤἴἰ would be tedious to pursue the subject of 
dialectics further, except in the way of reference. Whether Plato 
or Zeno was the inventor of disputation by question and answer, 
see Laert. III. 24. 56. VIII. 57. IX. 25. Brucker de secta Elea- 
tica [. 1168. 1169. 1170. For definitions of the term (by Plato), 
see Sophist. 253, c. sq. 7 Rep. 532, a. 534, 6. (by Aristotle), see 
Topics 1. I. c. 1. p. 110. sq. (by Zeno), Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 2, 
δ. 7. Cicero de tin. II. 6. de Orat.c. 32. Quintil. TI. 20. The 
most disputatious of the ancient philosophic sects were the Eleatic, 
the Stoic, and preeminently the Megaric or Eristic. (Brucker I. 
610-616.) Of individual dialecticians, the most distinguished 
appears to have been Chrysippus, of whose system it was said, that 
had dialectics been in fashion with the gods, they would have 
adopted the system of Chrysippus. (Laert. VII. 180.) Among 
those who thought light of dialectics, may be mentioned Polemo, 
(Laert. IV. 18.) and Arcesilaus, the founder of the middle Academy. 
(Stob. Serm. 112. p. 713.) On the opinion, which endeavoured to 
rank the sacred writers, Job, and the author of the Pentateuch, 
among dialecticians, see Brucker I. 79.97. For further remarks 
on the subject, see Brucker I. 51-4. 79. 675. 798. 805. 957-9. 
969. 976. 1339. Plat. in Pheedr. 266, c. 267, Ὁ. 

Ib. νοῦς. It would be to write a volume, not a note, if we were to 
enter fully into the philosophic uses of this word. Contenting my- 
self therefore with two extracts respecting it, one from the Italian, 
and the other from the Ionic school, I shall leave the reader to fol- 
low it up further from the numerous references which will be fur- 
nished to him. Porph. Vit. Pythagore 17. γνώσεως ὀκτὼ, φασὶν, ὄρ- 
yava’ αἴσθησιν, φαντασίαν, τέχνην, δόξαν, φρόνησιν, ἐπιστήμην, σοφίαν, 
νοῦν... . - σοφία δὲ, ἐπιστήμη τῶν πρώτων αἰτίων᾽ νοῦς δὲ, a ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγὴ 
πάντων τῶν καλῶν. Laert. de Anaxagora II. 6. οὗτος f δὲ πρῶτος τῇ ὕλῃ 
(materia) νοῦν ἐπέστησεν, ἀρξάμενος οὕτω τοῦ συγγράμματος, ὅ ἐστιν 
ἡδέως καὶ μεγαλοφρόνως ἡρμηνευμένον. “" Πάντα χρήματα ἦν ὁμοῦ, εἶτα 
νοῦς ἐλθὼν αὐτὰ διεκόσμησε." παρ᾽ ὃ (quamobrem) καὶ νοῦς ἐπεκλήθη. Con- 
sult further Laert. de Euclide II. 106. de Platone IIT. 69. VI. 53. 
de Aristotele V. 29. de Pythagora VIII. 30. de Xenophane IX. 19. 


e For an explanation of these terms, see infra 677. 
f Whether this would not be more correctly said of Hermotimus of Clazomene, 
see Brucker I. 493. 
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(cf. Bruck. 1. 1156.) de Timone ΓΧ. 114. de Parmenide IX. 22. de 
Democrito IX. 35. Plutarch. Placit. Phil. IV. 4. Plato in Cratyl. 
413, d. Phzedon. 97, d. For opinions of the Eclectic school 
on this subject, see Brucker II. 400. As the great boast of the 
Ionic school was, in the person of Anaxagoras, to have untwisted 
mind from matter in the universe, so the great effort of the Italian 
school was to separate mind from matter in the human frame, and 
thus fit it for inspection and commerce with pure intelligibilities 
(οἱ νοητοὶ θεοῦ. See on this subject Porph. Vit. Pyth. p. 78. 108. 

lamb. Vit. Pyth. XII. 59. XXXII. 228. Adhort. pp. 20. 60. οὔ. 
138. 340. 

411. τερατεία, the speaking and narrating of things out of the 
ordinary course of nature, things wonderful, monstrous, &c. the art 
of humbug. Laert. de Menedemo VI. 102. οὗτος εἰς τοσοῦτον repa- 
τείας ἤλασεν, ὥστε ἐριννύος ἀναλαβὼν σχῆμα περιΐει, λέγων κ T.A. Lu- 
cian II. 160. ‘Epp. Ὃ σεμνὸς δὲ οὗτος ἀπό γε τοῦ σχήματος, καὶ βρεν- 
θνόμενος, ὁ τὰς ὀφρῦς ἐπηρκὼς, ὁ ἐπὶ τῷν φροντίδων, τίς ἐστιν, ὁ τὸν βαθὺν 
πώγωνα καθείμενος ; Mev. φιλόσοφός τις, ὦ ἙἭ,ρμῆ" μᾶλλον δὲ γόης καὶ 
τερατείας μεστός. Id. in Vit. Auct. de Pythagora (III. 82.). ‘Ayo. τί 
δὲ μάλιστα οἶδεν; ‘Epp. ᾿Αριθμητικὴν, dorpovopiay, τερατείαν, γεωμετρίαν, 
μουσικὴν, γοητείαν. Id. de Alexandro (V. 88.) γόης ἄνθρωπος καὶ τερα- 
τείᾳ φίλος, ἀληθείᾳ δὲ ἔχθιστος. Alciph. Ep. III. 55. οἱ φιλόσοφοι δὲ, 
προϊόντος τοῦ συμποσίου, καὶ τῆς φιλοτησίας συνεχῶς περισοβουμένης, ἄλ- 
λος ἄλλην τερατείαν emedei~aro. ‘The reader who wishes to trace the 
meaning of the word in other forms, will find instruction or amuse- 
ment in the following references: Aristoph. Ran. 834. Lucian II. 
47.136. Laert. X. 014. (τερατεύεσθαι). Lucian I. 41. (repariopara). 
I. 6. 67. 101. 195. V. 80.94. (repdqriov). V. 106. (τέρατα). Plat. 
Euthyd. 296, c. (τερατώδης). Laert. II. 46. (τερατοσκόπος). Athen. 
V. 215, f. (reparodoyia). Cf. nos in Eq. 610. et infr. 356. 

Ib. περίλεξις (περιλέγω). Gl. εὐπορία καὶ περιττότης λόγων, talking 
about and about a thing ; periphrastic chattering. This word, if not 
a coinage of the poet himself, has disappeared from the philosophic 
ὃ writings; but its spirit and meaning are fully developed in a speech . 
which the sarcastic Plato puts into the mouth of the sophist Hip- 
plas. Ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν καὶ δέομαι καὶ συμβουλεύω, & Πρωταγόρα τε καὶ Σό- 
κρατες, συμβῆναι ὑμᾶς ὥσπερ ὑπὸ διαιτητῷῶν ἡμῶν συμβιβαζόντων εἰς τὸ 
μέσον, καὶ μήτε σὲ τὸ ἀκριβὲς τοῦτο εἶδος τῶν διαλόγων ζητεῖν τὸ κατὰ 
βραχὺ λίαν, εἰ μὴ ἡδὺ Πρωταγόρᾳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφεῖναι καὶ χαλάσαι τὰς ἡνίας τοῖς 
λόγοις, ἵνα μεγαλοπρεπέστεροι καὶ εὐσχημονέστεροι" ὑμῖν φαίνωνται, μήτ᾽ 

5 For the change of meaning which words often assume, from whatever reasons, 


in the philosophic writings, the reader may instruct himself by consulting Brucker, 
ἴ. 15. 10. 466. 481. 642. 657. 686. 802. 821. 822. ούο. 1153. 1211. 1227. 
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αὖ Πρωταγόραν πάντα κάλων ἐκτείναντα, οὐρίᾳ ἐφέντα, φεύγειν els τὸ πέ- 
λαγος τῶν λόγων, ἀποκρύψαντα γῆν, ἀλλὰ μέσον τι ἀμφοτέρους τεμεῖν. ὡς 
οὖν ποιήσετε, καὶ πείθεσθέ μοι ῥαβδοῦχον καὶ ἐπιστάτην καὶ πρύτανιν ἕλέ- 
σθαι, ὃς ὑμῖν φυλάξει τὸ μέτριον μῆκος τῶν λόγων ἑκατέρου. Plat. in Pro- 
tag. 337. ©. Βα. 

Ib. κροῦσις, Gl. ποικιλία καὶ στροφαὶ λόγων, δι’ ὧν τοὺς διαλεγομένους 
σοφιζόμεθα, καὶ ἀπατῶμεν. Hence opposed to κατάληψις, a strong hold, 
or grasp, (cf. nos in Eq. 1331.) both terms being probably derived 
from the wrestling-schools. (Plat. Thestet. 154, 6. ξυνελθόντες σο- 
φιστικῶς els μάχην τοιαύτην, ἀλλήλων τοὺς λόγους τοῖς λόγοις ἐκρούομεν. 
Protag. 426, c. διαλεγέσθω ἐρωτῶν τε καὶ ἀποκρινόμενος, μὴ ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῃ 
ἐρωτήσει μακρὸν λόγον ἀποτείνων, ἐκκρούων τοὺς λόγους, καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλων 
διδόναι λόγον) The only instances of the word κροῦσις, in a simple 
or compound form, which I have met with in philosophic writings, 
are from Epicurus ap. Laert. X. 61. καὶ μὴν καὶ ἰσοταχεῖς ἀναγκαῖον ras 
ἀτόμους εἶναι, .... Gran μηθὲν μηδὲ ἐκείναις ἀντικόπτῃ᾽ οὔθ᾽ ἡ ἄνω, otf ἡ 
eis τὸ πλάγιον διὰ τῶν κρούσεων (collisiones) φορὰ, οὔθ᾽ ἡ κάτω διὰ τῶν 
ἰδίων βαρῶν. Id. ap. eund. 44. ἥ τε γὰρ τοῦ κενοῦ φύσις, ἡ διορίζουσα 
ἑκάστην ἄτομον, τοῦτο παρασκευάζει, τὴν ὑπέρεισιν ( firmitatem) οὐχ οἷά τε 
οὖσα ποιεῖσθαι" f τε στερεότης (soliditas) ἡ ὑπάρχουσα αὐταῖς κατὰ τὴν 
σύγκρουσιν (collisionem), τὸν ἀποπαλμὸν (agitationem) ποιεῖ, ἐφ᾽ ὅποσον 
ἂν ἡ περιπλοκὴ (complerio) τὴν ἀποκατάστασιν (restitutionem) ἐκ τῆς 
συγκρούσεως διδῷ. 

Ib. κατάληψις, grasp, comprehension ; also a criterium. (Laert. in 
Proem. 16. τῶν δὲ φιλοσόφων, of μὲν γεγόνασι δογματικοί" of δὲ, ἐφεκτικοί. 
δογματικοὶ μὲν, ὅσοι περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων ἀποφαίνονται, ὧς καταληπτῶν' 
ἐφεκτικοὶ δὲ, ὅσοι ἐπέχουσι περὶ αὑτῷν, ds ἀκαταλήπτων.) If the sepa- 
ration of mind from matter in the external world caused difficulties 
among the ancient philosophers, that of grasping the internal opera- 
tions of their own minds, and thence establishing a criterium, or 
organ of judging of truth, was equally surrounded with difficulties. 
Where shall we find this criterium ? it was asked. ‘‘ It lies in the 
senses,” said the philosopher of the Porch. (Laert. VII.52.) ‘‘ The 
senses are deceptive,” said the philosopher Heraclitus, ‘‘ look for it 
in right reason. (Br. I. 1212.) ‘* Trust neither to your senses nor 
your reason,” said the founder of the Cyrenaic school: “ knock at 
your hearts, and find in your affections the only sure guide by which 
you will be able to grasp and comprehend what is true and what is 
false.” As philosophy advanced, it became still more difficult to 
find something at once new and true, which should satisfy philo- 
sophical students: opinion — phantasy — notion by anticipation 
(πρόληψις), each had their day — but whatever the fashionable 
definition, the philosopher maintaining it averred, ‘“‘ abide by my 
rule, and life will be nothing but a declining of the present tense of 
the verb καταλαμβάνω, I comprehend, thou comprehendest, he or she 
comprehends ; we comprehend’’— ‘‘ Psha,” said the Pyrrhonists and 
Sceptics, ‘‘ we comprehend nothing at all; and the only thing com- 
prehensible is, that there is no such thing as comprehension. A 


NE®EAAI. 15 
ΣΤ. ταῦτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀκούσασ᾽ αὐτῶν τὸ φθέγμ᾽ ἡ ψυχή μου 
πεπότηται, 
καὶ λεπτολογεῖν ἤδη ζηγτεῖ καὶ περὶ καπνοῦ στενολε- 
σχεῖν, 


few examples of the use of the word are here added, but a much 
larger number of references given for those who wish to pursue the 
subject. Anaxagoras ap. Sext. Emp. VII. 140. τῆς τῶν ἀδήλων κατα- 
λήψεως τὰ φαινόμενα εἶναι κριτήριον. Zeno ap. Laert. VII. 23, ἔλεγε δὲ 
μηδὲν εἶναι τῆς ποιήσεως ἀλλοτριώτερον πρὸς κατάληψιν τῶν ἐπιστημῶν. 
Lucian IV. 109. μελετᾷ πρὸς αὐτὸν ἕξεις τινὰς, καὶ σχέσεις, καὶ καταλή.- 
yes, καὶ φαντασίας. Id. 111. καὶ ὅσα ἤδη ἀνέγνωκε βίβλια, περὶ ἀξιωμά- 
των, περὶ συλλογισμῶν, περὶ καταλήψεως, περὶ καθηκόντων. Pyrrho ap. 
Laert. IX. 61. ὅθεν γενναιότατα δοκεῖ φιλοσοφῆσαι, τὸ τῆς ἀκαταληψίας 
καὶ ἐποχῆς εἶδος εἰσαγαγών. See also Laert. Proem. 21. VII. 46. 
177. IX. 20. 22.91.95. Brucker I. 594. 672. 732. 749. 756. 
765. 768. 888. 907. 1064. 1110. 1153-4. 1186. 1192. 1202. 3. 
1212, 1256. 7. 1321. 1336-7—-8. 1343-5. Lucian III. 104. VII. 
tos, &c. IX. 65. Cicero’s Lucullus, 6. 9. 10. 11. de Nat. Deor. 
I. 5. - 

12. ταῦτ᾽, i.e. διὰ ταῦτα, vel κατὰ ταῦτα, therefore. Cf. infr. 327. 
345. Pac. 414; and for examples from Plato, see Ast ad 4 Legg. 
§. 6 


Tb. ποτάομαι, Ep. and Att. for wéropa, to fly. Od. XI. 221. ψυχὴ 
δ᾽, qr’ ὄνειρος, ἀποπταμένη πεπότηται. Suid. πεπότηται, ἀνέπτη, dvexov- 
φίσθη, καὶ μετέωρα ἤδη φρονεῖ. Strepsiades, in these observations so 
much above himself, is to be considered, as Wieland observes, as 
acting under a species of nympholepsy. Cf. Plat. in Pheedro 238, ἃ, 

313. λεπτολογεῖν, to play the leptologist, to utter acute, subtle 
thoughts, to spin metaphysic cobwebs, as Siivern translates. Ran. 
876. λεπτολόγοι Evveral φρένες ἀνδρῶν γνωμοτύπων. Av. 318. λεπτὼ 
hoyora. Cf. Eurip. in Hippol. 927. Plat. in Polit. 262, Ὁ. 294, d. 
Lucian VI. 211. 256. Porson’s Advv. p. 293. To the specimens of 
leptologism given in the present play, add the following fragment 
of Antiphon : 

τὸ δὲ τυραννεῖν ἐστιν, 
ἢ τί ποτε τὸ σπουδαῖον ἀκολουθεῖν ἔρις 
ἐν τῷ Λυκείῳ μετὰ σοφιστῶν νὴ Δία 
λεπτῶν, ἀσίτων, συκίνων, λέγονθ᾽ ὅτι 
τὸ πρᾶγμα τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν, εἴπερ γίγνεται. 
οὐδ᾽ ἔστι γάρ πω γιγνόμενον ὃ γίγνεται, 
οὔτ᾽ εἰ πρότερον ἦν, ἔστιν ὅγε νῦν γίγνεται. 
ἔστιν γὰρ οὐκ ὃν οὐδέν. ὃ δὲ μὴ γέγονέ πω, 
οὐκ ἔστιν, ὥσπερ γέγονεν ὅ γε μὴ γέγονέ πω. 
ἐκ τοῦ γὰρ εἶναι γέγονεν᾽ εἰ δ᾽ οὐκ ἦν ὅθεν, 
πῶς ἐγένετ᾽ ἐξ οὐκ ὄντος ; οὐχ οἷόν τε γάρ. 
εἰ δ᾽ αὐτόθεν ποι γέγονεν, οὐκ ἔσται 
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καὶ γνωμιδίῳ γνώμην νύξασ᾽ ἑτέρῳ λόγῳ ἀντιλογῆσαε' 

ὧστ᾽, εἴ πως ἔστιν, ἰδεῖν αὐτὰς ἤδη φανερῶς ἐπιθυμῶ. 

TQ. βλέπε νὺν δευρὶ πρὸς τὴν Πάρνηθ᾽" ἤδη γὰρ ὁρῶ 
κατιούσας . 316 

ἡσυχῆ αὐτάς. ZT. φέρε, ποῦ ; δεῖξον. OQ. χωροῦσ᾽ 
αὗται πάνυ πολλαὶ, 

διὰ τῶν κοίλων καὶ τῶν δασέων, αὗται πλάγιαι. ZT. 


τί τὸ χρῆμα; 


κεΐποι δέ πω τις εἴη, πόθεν γενήσεται τὸ οὐκ ὃν, 
εἰς οὐκ ἄν" els οὐκ ὃν γὰρ οὐ δυνήσεται. 
ταυτὶ δ᾽ ὅ τι ἐστὶν οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἁπόλλων μάθοι. 
Antiph. ap. Athen. (Dind.) III. 98, f. 


Ib. καπνοῦ. Eurip. Hippol. 958. πολλών γραμμάτων τιμῷν καπνοὺς 
(res nihili, nugas, Monk), who compares Eupolis m Autolycus: 
καπνοὺς ἀποφαίνει καὶ oxias. 

Ib. στενολεσχεῖν, subtiliter nugari, λεπτῶς φιλοσοφεῖν, μικρολογεῖν. 

Dind. . 
314. γνωμιδίῳ γνώμην νύξασ᾽΄. Wieland has an ingenious little dis- 
sertation on these words, which he supposes to have reference to the 
Socratic irony, by the help of which that subtle disputant used to 
oppose his own γνωμίδια (dubitationes, queestiunculas, et sententiolas, 
Dind.) to the γνῶμαι of the sophists, and with the sharpness of which 
he, as it were, stuck and confuted their opinions. As a specimen of 
γνωμίδια, Ernesti quotes the Stoic maxim: si longus, levis; si gravis, 
brevis :—and, εἰ καλὴν, ἕξεις κοινὴν, ἣ αἰσχρὰν, ees ποίνην. To ex- 
amples οὗ the word γνωμίδια, given by the present editor in Eq. 98. 
add Lucian VII. 133. γνωμίδια καὶ πραβουλευμάτια συντιθέντες. 

Ib. νύσσειν, to stick. (Cic. de Dialect. ipst se compungunt acumini- 
bus). Among the most famous word-stickers of antiquity, may be 
mentioned the philosopher Alexinus, who from his contentious dis- 
position was nicknamed Elexinus (’Edeyfives). Justice was finally 
done him in his own way: ἔπειτα μέντοι νηχόμενον ἐν ᾿Αλφείῳ νυχθῆναι 
καλάμῳ, καὶ οὕτω τελευτῆσαι. Laert. IT. 109. 

Ib. ἀντιλογεῖν ἑτέρῳ (ἑτέρον mav. Seager) λόγῳ. The time had not 
yet arrived perhaps in philosophy, when Strepsiades would have 
learnt to his astonishment, that there was no such thing as contra- 
diction. Cf. Plat. in Euthyd. 285, d. Laert. in Protag. LIX. 53. On 
the subject of ἀντιλογίαι, see also Plat. in Sophist. δ. 22. 37. 28. 

316. τὴν Πάρνηθ. Mount Parnes, now called Casha. For the 
gender given to this mountain, cf. Pausaniam I. 32. Alciph. Ep. 
ΠΙ. 64. For some other points connected with mount Parnes, see 
Wordsworth’s Attica, p.58. Miiller’s Dorians, I. 268. 

318. Socrates is here to be considered as pointing out to Strep- 
siades the course which the Clouds are taking: these coming through 


ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. TT 
ὡς οὐ καθορρῶῷς LQ. παρὰ τὴν εἴσοδον. ZT. ἤδη 


“ , Ψ 
νυνὶ μολις οὕτως. 
ΣΏ. νῦν γέ τοι ἤδη καθορᾷς αὐτὰς, εἰ μὴ λημᾷς κολο- 
κύνταις. 320 


the hollows between two hills (κοῖλα), and shrubberies (δασέα) ; those 
proceeding sideways (πλάγιαι), till he brings them to the εἴσοδος, 
or place where the Chorus entered the part of the theatre ap- 
propriated to them. As Strepsiades strains his eyes to catch a 
glimpse of these aerial beings, but cannot succeed, we conclude that 
they were meant to exist only in the mind’s eye of the spectator. 

319. εἴσοδον. Schol. Av. 297. Εἴσοδος δὲ λέγεται, ἦ ὁ xdpos εἴσει.- 
σιν ἐν τῇ σκήνῃ. (καὶ ἐν ταῖς Νήσοις. α. τί σὺ λέγεις ; εἰσὶν δὲ ποῦ; 
B. αἷδὶ κατ᾽ αὐτὴν ἣν βλέπεις τὴν εἴσοδον.) Instead of entering into the 
metrical and other difficulties, which have so long perplexed the 
commentators on the subject of this » verse, let us, while the Cho- 
rus are arranging themselves in the orchestra, and the spectators 
are passing their remarks on their appearance, be allowed to turn to 
an εἴσοδος of a different kind; viz. that by which we make the 
entrance-step into any philosophic principle or sect, and before we 
make which, we are bound seriously to consider to what deductions 
and conclusions we may have to give our assent, if that first step is 
once made. Let us take for our guide one who had viewed all the 
philosophic sects of antiquity with no careless eye, and who thus 
addresses one or more who had been guilty of this folly : διὰ τοῦτο 
εἷλκεν ὑμᾶς τῆς ῥινὸς, ἐπείπερ ἅπαξ τὴν πρώτην λαβὴν ἐνεδώκατε αὐτῷ, καὶ 
ἦγεν ἐπὶ τὴν ἀγαπωμένην, δι hs ἔλεγεν εὐθείας ὁδοῦ. ῥᾷάδια γὰρ, οἶμαι, τὰ 
μετὰ ταῦτα, καὶ οὐδεὶς ὑμῶν ἔτι ἐπιστρεφόμενος εἰς τὴν εἴσοδον, ἐξήταζεν εἰ 
ἀληθής ἐστι, καὶ εἰ μὴ ἔλαθε, καθ᾽ ἣν οὐκ ἐχρὴν εἰσελθὼν, ἀλλ᾽ ἠκολούθει 
τοῖς τῷν προωδευκότων ἴχνεσι, καθάπερ τὰ πρόβατα πρὸς τὸν αὐτῶν rryoupe- 
νον, δέον ἐπὶ τῇ εἰσόδῳ, καὶ κατὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν εὐθὺς σκεψάσθαι, εἴπερ εἰσι.- 
τητέον. Lucian IV. 98. 

320. λημᾶν (λήμη, Lucian II. 143.), to have rheum in the eyes. 
Anst. Plut. 577. xpovixais λήμαις λημῶντες. Lucian VII. 20, νῦν γὰρ 
δὴ λημᾶν ob μετρίως δοκῷ. II. 152. γέροντα καὶ φαλακρὸν .. καὶ λημῶντα 
προσέτι. Ib. λημᾶν κολοκύνταις, to have rheum-drops in the eyes as 
thick as gourds. 

Ib. xodoxuvrn, α gourd. The spirit and phraseology of the follow- 
ing fragment too clearly evince from what sources both were de- 
rived, not to justify its insertion here. 

τί Πλάτων 
καὶ Σπεύσιππος καὶ Μενέδημος ; 
πρός τισι νννὶ διατρίβουσιν ; 

h Hermann, in a letter to Dindorf, ingeniously supposes the verse (on which 
the Scholiasts make no remark) to be the progeny of a set of interpretations. 
“ Ad φέρε που adscripserat aliquis ὡς od καθορῶν scil. φησὶ ταῦτα. Ad αὗται πλά- 
γιαι, παρὰ τὴν εἴσοδον. Ad τί τὸ χρῆμα, ἤδη νῦν ὧς μόλις δρῶν vel ἀθρῶν.᾽" 
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ΣΤ. νὴ Al ἔγωγ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμητοι, πάντα γὰρ ἤδη κατ- 
έχουσι. 
2Q. ταύτας μέντοι σὺ θεὰς οὔσας οὐκ ἤδης οὐδ᾽ ἐγό- 


paces ; 


ποία φροντὶς, ποῖος δὲ λόγος 
διερευνᾶται παρὰ τοῖσιν ; 
τάδε μοι πινυτῶς, εἴ τι κατειδὼς 
ἥκεις, λέξον, πρὸς yas * ἢ 
Β. ἀλλ᾽ οἶδα λέγειν περὶ τῶνδε σαφῶς 
Παναθηναίοις γὰρ ἰδὼν ἀγέλην 
μειρακίων 
ἐν γυμνασίοις ᾿Ακαδημείας 
ἥκουσα λόγων ἀφάτων ἀτόπων. 
περὶ γὰρ φύσεως ἀφοριζόμενοι 
διεχώριζον ζώων τε βίον 
δένδρων τε φύσιν λαχάνων τε γένη. 
κἄτ᾽ ἐν τούτοις τὴν κολοκύντην 
ἐξήταζον τίνος ἐστὶ γένους. 
A. καὶ τί ποτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὡρίσαντο καὶ τίνος γένους 
εἶναι τὸ φυτόν ; δήλωσον, εἰ κάτοισθά τι. 
B. πρώτιστα μὲν οὖν πάντες ἀναυδεῖς 
τότ᾽ ἐπέστησαν, καὶ κύψαντες 
χρόνον οὐκ ὀλίγον διεφρόντιζον. 
nar’ ἐξαίφνης ἔτι κυπτόντων 
καὶ ζητούντων τῷν μειρακίων 
λάχανόν τις ἔφη στρογγύλον εἶναι, 
ποίαν & ἄλλος, δένδρον δ᾽ ἕτερος. 
ταῦτα 8 ἀκούων ἰατρός τις 
Σικελᾶς ἀπὸ γᾶς 
κατέπαρδ᾽ αὐτῶν ὡς ληρούντων. 
Α. ἦ που δεινῶς ὠργίσθησαν 
χλενάζεσθαι τ᾽ ἐβόησαν. 
τὸ γὰρ ἐν λέσχαις ταῖσδε τοιαντὶ 
ποιεῖν ἀπρεπές. 
Β. οὐδ᾽ ἐμέλησεν τοῖς μειρακίοις. 
Ὁ Πλάτων δὲ παρὼν, καὶ μάλα πράως, 
οὐδὲν ὀρινθείς, ἐπέταξ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
πάλιν ἥ * * 
ἀφορίζεσθαι τίνος ἐστὶ γένους" 
οἱ δὲ διήρουν. 
Epicrates ap. Athen. (Dind.) II. 59, d. 


See also Lucian’s humourous account of the Colocynthopirates. . . 
πλοῖα δ᾽ ἔχουσι μέγιστα κολοκύνθινα ... ἱστοῖς χρώμενοι καλαμίνοις, ἀντὶ 
δὲ τῆς ὀθόνης, τῷ φύλλῳ τῆς κολοκύνθης. Vera Hist. ΓΝ. 296. 





ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ͂. 19 


ΣΤ. pa Al’, ἀλλ᾽ ὁμίχλην καὶ δρόσον αὐτὰς ἡγούμην 
καὶ καπνὸν εἶναι. 

ΣΏ, ov γὰρ μὰ Al’ οἶσθ᾽ ὁτιὴ πλείστους αὗται βό- 
σκουσι σοφιστὰς, 

θουριομάντεις, ἰατροτέχνας, σφραγιδονυχαργοκομήτας, 


321. πάντα κατέχουσι. Lucian VII. 57. νυνὶ δὲ Σοφία, καὶ ᾿Ακαδη- 
μία, καὶ Στοὰ κατέχουσι πάντα. 

322. On the construction θεὰς οὔσας... οὐκ ἤδης, cf. nos in Acharn. 
264.; for the formula θεὰς νομίζειν, see infr.411. (The interrogative 
and as it were careless manner in which the first lesson of Socratic 
atheism is introduced, will not escape the discerning reader.) 

324. pa Ai’. Siivern, commenting on our author's Av. 1237, 
says, ‘‘ the character of the sophistical atheist—who cannot help 
swearing by Jupiter at the very moment when he is defaming him, 
as do also in ‘‘ the Clouds” both the Jove-denying Strepsiades, and 
Socrates himself, &c. &c.”” But query: in the present instance does 
Socrates do any thing more than merely mimic the tone and manner ἡ 
of Strepsiades? and so again in the Rane, when Euripides swears 
(1222) by Ceres, and (1237) by Jupiter, does he not mimic the 
adjurations of his more pious rival? (886. 1183. 1188. 1196.) 

Ib. σοφιστὴς (σοφίζω). That this word, like the word δημαγωγὸς, 
frequently bore an honourable signification, is evident from Herodo- 
tus, who applies it (I. 29.) to the seven wise men, and also to one 
whom he terms (IV. 95.) οὐ τὸν ἀσθενέστατον σοψιστὴν Πυθαγόρην. 
Cf. Plato in Protag. 313, d. 316, d.e. Laert. in Proem. §. 12. 
Blomf. in Prom. Ὁ. 110. It was when the sophist began to 
make a trade and gain of his talents, that the word fell into the dis- 
repute which has ever since attended it. Xen. Mem. I. 6. 13. καὶ 
τὴν σοφίαν ὡσαύτως τοὺς μὲν ἀργυρίου τῷ βουλομένῳ πωλοῦντας, σοφιστὰς 
ἀποκαλοῦσιν. Cf. Plat. in Protag. 311, 6. 312, a. Aristot. de Soph. 
Elench. c. 1, 6. Alciph. Ep. I. 34. The following application of 
the word in an orator so nearly approaching to the Socratic age as 
‘Eschines, deserves attention. Ὑμεῖς, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Σωκράτην μὲν τὸν σο- 
φιστὴν ἀπεκτείνατε, ὅτι Κριτίαν ἐφάνη πεπαιδευκὼς, ἕνα τῶν τριάκοντα τῶν 
τὸν δῆμον καταλυσάντων. 24, 34. 

325. θουριομάντεις (Θούριον, μάντις), soothsayers from Thurium, 
such as Lampon, &c.; see Wachsm. IV. 273. The Aristophanic 
contempt for persons of this description is admirably echoed by the 
earliest of Roman dramatists : 


Non habeo denique nauci Marsum augurem, 
Non vicanos haruspices, non de circo astrologos, 
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κυκλίων τε χορῶν ἀσματοκάμπτας, ἄνδρας μετεωροφέ- 
νακας, , 426 


Non enim sunt ii scientia, aut arte, divini, 

Sed superstitiosi vates, impudentesque harioli, 

Aut inertes, aut insani, aut quibus egestas imperat : 

Qui sibi semitam non sapiunt, alteri monstrant viam : 

Quibu’ divitias pollicentur, ab iis drachmam ipsi petunt. 
Ennius ap. Cicer. de Divin. I. 58. 


Ib. larporéyva: (τέχνη), Heilktinster, health-artists. Pass. Plut. 
(Vit. X. Orat.) de Antiphonte. τέχνην ἀλυπίας συνεστήσατο, ὥσπερ 
τοῖς νοσοῦσιν ἡ παρὰ τῶν ἰατρῶν θεραπεία ὑπάρχει" ἐν Κορίνθῳ re xar- 
ἐσκευασμένος οἴκημά τι πρὸς τὴν ἀγορὰν, προέγραψεν ὅτι δύναται τοὺς λυ- 
πουμένους διὰ λόγων θεραπεύειν᾽ καὶ πυνθανόμενος τὰς αἰτίας, παρεμυθεῖτο 
τοὺς κάμνοντας. Νομίζων δὲ τὴν τέχνην ἐλάττω ἢ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν εἶναι, ἐπὶ ῥη- 
τορικὴν ἀπετράπη. 

Ib. σφραγιδονυχαργοκομήται (σφραγὶς, ὄνυξ, ἀργὸς, κομέω), idlers, 
wearing their hair long, and having their fingers covered with rings 
and precious stones to the very nails. Ringfingerigschlendergelock- 
volk. Voss. Lessing and Hermann suppose the flute-players to be 
signified here. 

326. κυκλίων (κύκλος) ΞΞ κυκλικῶν χορῶν, circular dances, which on 
festive occasions were performed round the altar of a god with an 
accompaniment of song. As dances of this kind originally belonged 
to the Bacchic festival, the Cyclic dance and the Bacchic dithyramb 
bear nearly the same meaning. Hence κυκλιοδιδάσκαλος (Av. 1403.), 
ἃ poet, who teaches his dithyrambic strains for some public exhibi- 
tion. 

Ib. ἀσματοκάμπται (xdprrw), song-trillers and quaverers. Wieland, 
who has devoted an article of some length to the examination of 
some kindred forms with the present (infr. 934.), considers all 
attempts to explain ancient music by modern as useless: a tolerable 
quid pro quo ie the utmost, he says, that can be expected. (Attisches 
Museum, II. Erlduterung 13.) The general nature of the corrup- 
tion in music here alluded to is easily explained. It was the substi- 
tution of glitter and false ornament, of intricate inflexions and minute 
subdivisions of sound, for that plain, masculine, and solemn tone, 
which had hitherto characterised the Attic music. 

Ib. μετεωροφένακες (φέναξ), men who play tricks, and deceive us 
on the subject of i meteorology. 


i We should scarcely have expected to find the following among the fragments 
of Euripides: has Clemens Alex. (Strom. V. 613. d.) made a mistake in 
ascribing it to him ? 

bs τάδε λεύσσων θεὸν od x) νοεῖ, 

μετεωρολόγων δ᾽ ἑκὰς ἔρριψεν 

σκολιὰς ἀπάτας, ὧν ἀτηρὰ 

γλῴῷσσ᾽ εἰκοβολεῖ περὶ τῶν ἀφανῶν, 
ν γνώμης μετέχουσα. 
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οὐδὲν δρῶντας βοσκουσ᾽ ἀργοὺς, ὅτι ταύτας LOVTOTOLODTLY.x, 
2T. ταῦτ᾽ ap’ ἐποίουν “ ὑγρᾶν Νεφελᾶν στρεπταιγλᾶν 
᾿ Fee y 6 ‘ ρ᾽’ 
dato ρμαν, 
“ πλοκάμους θ᾽ ἑκατογκεφάλα Τυφῶ," “ πρημαινούσας 
‘4 99 
τε θυέλλας, 
3 » ἐς » 4 ὃ 4 99 <4 Ἁ 4 Ἁ 3 ~ 99 
εἶτ᾽ “ aepias, Ovepas, “γαμψοὺς οἰωνοὺς ἀερονηχεῖς, 


“ ὄμβρους θ᾽ ὑδάτων δροσερᾶν Νεφελᾶν"" εἶτ᾽ ἀντ᾽ av- 
τῶν κατέπινον 331 
“ κεστρᾶν τεμάχη μεγαλᾶν ἀγαθᾶν, κρέα τ᾽ ὀρνίθεια, 


κιχηλᾶν." “Ἢ... 
ΣΏ. διὰ μέντοι τάσδ᾽ οὐχὶ δικαίως ; ΣΤ΄. λέξον δή 
μοι, τί παθοῦσαι, 


327. μουσοποιεῖν (Herodot. IT. 135. ἀδελφεοῦ Σαπφοῦς τῆς μουσο- 
ποιοῦ), to sing, to celebrate in poetic strain. 

328. ταῦτ᾽ (1. 6. διὰ ταῦτα) ap ἐποίουν. ““ This then was the reason 
why they poetized (ἐποίουν), i.e. introduced into poetry such expres- 
sions as the following.” (It is almost needless to add, that in the 
quotations which follow, the turgid style and Doricisms of the dithy- 
rambic poets are ridiculed.) 

Ib. στρέπταιγλος (στρέφω, αἴγλη), lightning-whirling. στρεπταιγλᾶν, 
Dind. στρεπταίγλαν. Br. Ib. δάζον ὁρμὰν, celerem impetum, Kust. 

329. ἑκατογκεφάλα, Doric for ἑκατογκεφάλου. 

Ib. πρημαίνων (πρήθω), hotly-blowing. 

330. διεράς. Av. 213. Scepois μέλεσιν. Lucian VII. 2. μετέωρα καὶ 
διαέρια δοκῶ σοι λέγειν. 7° 

Ib. δερονηχὴς (ἀὴρ, νήχομαι, to swim,) Pac. 8 30. ἀναβολὰς .... ἐν- 
διαεριανερινηχέτους. — 

431--2. ““ Then in return for these (verses), they are in the habit of 
swallowing (κατέπινον) slices (τεμάχη) of large mullets (κεστρᾶν),᾿ &c. 

331. καταπίνειν. To examples given in Ach. 431. add Lucian VI. 
165. μάζας ὅλας κατέπινεν. IX. ὁ. ἐκείνη δὲ (ἡ “Péa) λίθον ---ἀντὶ τοῦ 
βρέφους ἔδωκε καταπιεῖν. Alciph. I. Ep. 22. καταπόσεις πλακούντων. 

332. This verse is evidently a quotation from some Doric poet, 
not improbably Epicharmus, whose dramas are continually cited by 
Athenzeus for articles of food, more particularly his “Γᾶ καὶ Θαλάσ- 
on,” and his “ Hebes Nuptiz. " 

Ib. κεστρᾶν. Epicharm. in Musis ap. Athen. VII. 323, ἃ. c. χαλκί- 
das τε, καὶ κύνας, κέστρας Te, πέρκας τ᾽ αἷόλας. 

Ib. τεμάχη, slices. Cf. nos in Eq. 281. Epicharm. ap. Athen. 
121, b. ποτιφόριμον τὸ répaxos ἧς τὸ ὑπομελανδρυῶδες. 

Ib. κιχήλη for κίχλη, a thrush. Id. ap. eund. 64, f. τάς τ᾽ ἔλαιοφιλο- 
φάγους κιχήλας. 

333. διὰ μέντοι τάσδ᾽ οὐχὶ δικαίως; ‘Socrates tells Strepsiades that the 
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εἴπερ Νεφέλαι. γ᾽ εἰσὶν ἀληθῶς, θνηταῖς εἴξασι γυ- 


ναιξίν ; 


5 3 > κ᾿ “A 4 a A 
οὐ yap ἐκεῖναί y εἰσὶ τοιαῦται. LO. φέρε, ποῖαι yap 


τινές εἰσιν : 335 
ΣΤ. οὐκ οἶδα σαφῶς" εἴξασιν γοῦν ἐρίοισιν πεπτα- 
μένοισι, | 
κοὐχὶ γυναιξὶν, μὰ Δί᾽, οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν αὗται δὲ ῥῖνας 
ἔχουσιν. 


Clouds maintain many sophists, poets, and others in return for cele- 
brating them. ‘ This surely then,’ replies Strepsiades, ‘is the reason 
why they write so much about clouds and other meteors, in high- 
sounding but empty expressions ; for which they get a solid requital i m 
good fish and fowl.’ Socrates returns διὰ μέντοι τάσδ᾽. οὐχὶ δικαίως ; 
(for so, to make good sense, the verse must be stopped,) ‘ You are 
right : it is in honour of these deities, the Clouds, that they use such 
terms, and is it not just so to celebrate those by whom they are 
maintained δ᾽’ μέντοι is sometimes an assertory particle. Cf. Eq. 168. 
Lysist. 498.” Sacer. 

334: εἴξασιν ᾿Αττικῶς" ἐοίκασιν Ἑλληνικῶς. Cf. Av. 96. Musgrave 
δὰ Iph. in Aul. 848. Dobree’s Porsonica, p. 170. Tim. Lex. 

335. ποῖαί τινες. Cf. Pl. 349. Ran. 60. 291. Pac. 674. Av. 127. et 
alibi. 

336. πεπταμένοισι, expanded, perf. pass. of πετάννυμι. 

337. δὲ ῥινᾶς. Wieland considers the pleasantry of the passage to 
consist in this. The females, says he, who represent the chorus 
have noses to their masks, which to Strepsiades, who sees them 
close at hand, appear enormously large, while to more distant spec- 
tatora they had only their due proportion. Something more than 
this 1 think must be intended; but whether the following explana- 
tion is not more far-fetched than correct, must be left to the reader’s 
judgment to decide. Whatever is predicated of Socrates in the 
Aristophanic comedies, is generally predicated also of his friend Eu- 
ripides, the two characters thus throwing a mutual light on each 
other. As we proceed further in this drama, we shall find three di- 
vinities mentioned as objects of the former’s especial adoration, viz. 
‘Ether, the Clouds, and the Tongue. Let us turn to the Frogs of our 
author, and what do we there find as the objects of Euripidean wor- 
ship? Setting aside his ξύνεσις, we have three also, viz. Acther, the 
Tongue, and the μυκτῆρες ὀσφραντήριοι. And what does this third and 
last divinity imply? Stripped of its poetic clothing and reduced to 
plain language, the philosophic poet’s meaning seems to be this; 
that as he was possessed of a tongue, gifted beyond other men in 
powers and novelties of speech, so he and his school were provided 
with noses, which smelt their way into sources of knowledge, of 
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LQ. ἀπόκριναί νυν ἅττ᾽ ἂν ἔρωμαι. XT. λέγε νυν» 
ταχέως ὅτι βούλει. 
ΣΩ, ἤδη ποτ᾽ ἀναβλέψας εἶδες νεφέλην Kevravpp 


ὁμοίαν 
ἢ παρδάλει ἢ λύκῳ ἢ ταύρῳ ; ZT. νὴ Δι’ ἔγωγ᾽. εἶτα 
τί τοῦτο ; 340 
LQ. γίγνονται πάνθ᾽ ὅ τι βούλονται" Kar’ ἣν μὲν ἴδωσι 
᾿ κομήτην 9 


¥ ’ a ? ΄ @/ ‘ pom 
ἄγριον τινα τῶν λασίων τούτων, οἱἰονπερ TOV μι ενο- 


φάντου, 


which the duller organs of less gifted mortals were not cognizant. 
But were the votaries of science to be thus provided, and the deities 
whom they adored to be less munificently furnished? Let us on the 
contrary enlarge the noses of our Cloud-goddesses to the utmost 
extent, and what have we then? An opinion placed before the eye 
in a bodily form in the present drama, which in the Frogs merely 
assumes a metaphorical expression, (a mode of dealing very familiar 
to the Old Comedy,) and the deities of Euripides approximating as 
nearly as possible to those of his friend and philosophic class-fellow 
Socrates. But, as was before observed, it must be left for readers 
of a critical nose to decide whether this explanation be not rather 
far-fetched than correct. (For an explanation of the metre δέ pias 
see our Acharn. 359. Eq. 528.) 

339- For similar observations, Porson refers to -Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, IIT. 2. Antony and Cleopatra, [V. 12. Swift’s Dedic. to Tale 
of aTub. Dobree refers to J eremy Taylor’s Worthy Communicant, 
p. 8. Add from ancient writers, Cic. de Divin. II. 21. Lucretius, 
IV. 135-143. 

Ib. ἤδη wor’, . εἶδες. infr. 363. 1013. πώποτ᾽ ἤδη. 736. ἤδη per se &c. 

341. γίγνονται πάνθ᾽ ὅ τι βούλονται. For the grammatical con- 
struction, see Ast ad Plat. 8, Rep. ὃ. 16. Also Matthie, δ. 475. 

Ib. κομήτης, with long hair, cf. infr. 1053. Vesp. 464. Lysist. 561. 
827. Lucian II. 5.16.47. In philosophical history, the word is of 
some importance, much controversy having been excited, whether by 
the term τὸν ἐν Σάμῳ κομήτην is to be understood Pythagoras the sage, 
or Pythagoras the pugilist, or whether both were united in the same 
person (see Kuster in Iamb. Vit. ΡΥ. c. 8). The meaning of the 
word in its present place has been pointed out by Schutz: ““ 118 qui 
comam alebant, impudicitiam exprobrare solebant.”” For a character 
of Pythagoras, with the epithet κομήτης attached, see Iamb. Vit. 
Pyth. c. VI. 30. 

342. ἄγριος, libidinosus. Plat. in Phedone, 81, a. πλάνης καὶ ἀνοίας 
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σκώπτουσαι τὴν μανίαν αὐτοῦ Kevravpos ἥκασαν 
εἰ 

auras. 

ΣΤ. τι yap, ἣν ἅρπαγα τῶν δημοσίων κατίδωσι Σί- 

| μωνα, Ti δρῶσιν ; 

ZQ. ἀποφαίνουσαι τὴν φύσιν αὐτοῦ λύκοι ἐξαίφνης 
ἐγένοντο. 345 

ZT. ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα, ταῦτα Ἀλεώνυμον αὗται τὸν ῥίψασπεν 
χθὲς ἰδοῦσαι, 

ὅτι δειλότατον τοῦτον ἑώρων, ἔλαφοι διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐγέ- 
vovTo. 

ΣΏ. καὶ viv y ὅτι Κλεισθένη εἶδον, ὁρᾷς, διὰ τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐγένοντο γυναῖκες. 

ZT. χαίρετε τοίνυν, ὦ δέσποιναι καὶ νῦν, εἴπερ τινὶ 


4 
κᾶλλῳ, 


καὶ φόβων καὶ ἀγρίων ἐρώτων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων κακῶν τῶν ἀνθρωπείων ἀπηλ- 
λαγμένη (ἡ ψυχή). Add. Fr. Eurip. 113. ap. Dind. 

Ib. Adows, thick-haired. For more common illustrations of the 
word, see Lucian, I. 147. II. 8. 76. go. 161. IV. 113. V. 65. 
VII. 59. A philosophical reader will attend more to the following 
passage in Iamb. Vit. Pyth. XVII. 77. πυκιναὶ yap καὶ Adows λόχμαε 
περὶ ras φρένας καὶ τὰν xapdiay πεφύκαντι τῶν μὴ καθαρῶς τοῖς μαθήμασιν 
ὀργιασθέντων, πᾶν τὸ ἅμερον καὶ πρᾶον καὶ λογιστικὸν τὰς ψυχὰς ἐπισκιά- 
(ovea καὶ κωλύουσαι προφανῶς μὲν αὐξηθῆμεν καὶ προκύψαι τὸ νοητικόν. 

346. ταῦτ᾽, i.e. διὰ ταῦτα. Cf. sup. 311. and to the examples there 
given, add Theoc. Id. XIV. 3. ταῦτ᾽ dpa λεπτὸς, | yo prorat πολὺς 
οὗτος, ἀὕὔσταλεέοι δὲ κίκιννοι. 

Ib. ῥίψασπις. Athen. XII. 579, c. μετὰ ταῦτα δ᾽ ὡς εἰσῆλθε πάλιν ἡ 
Μανία, | τὸν αὐτόμολον ἔσκωπτε, ῥίψασπίν τ᾽ ἔφη | αὐτὸν γεγονέναι, προσ- 
βολῆς οὔσης ποτέ. Cf. Lysias 119, 19. Aristen. L. I. ep. 15. 

348. Κλεισθένη. Cf. scene in our author’s Thesmophoriazuse, 
where the effemmate manners of Clisthenes are most humourously 
satirised. For grammatical and metrical remarks on the word 
Κλεισθένη, see Brunck ad Soph. Cid. Col. 375. Also Elmsley’s Re- 
view of Markland’s Suppl. p. 453 ad v. 928. 

349. δέσποιναι, a term applied to women among the Spartans, 
whose reverence for the female sex is well known (Miiller’s Dorians 
II. 303), but among the Athenians rather to goddesses. (Aristoph. 
Pac. 271. 705. 976. Av. 877. Th. 286. Lysist. 203. 317.) Lucian 
III. 132. ὦ δέσποινα Φιλοσοφία, ἥπερ x. τ. Δ. 

Ib. εἴπερ τινὶ κἄλλῳφ. Cf. Heind. ad Plat. Pheedon. δ. 28. 
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οὐρανομήκη ῥήξατε κἀμοὶ φωνὴν, ὦ παμβασίλειαι. 350 
ΧΟ. χαζρ᾽, ὦ πρεσβῦτα παλαιογενὲς, θηρατὰ λόγων 
φιλομούσων᾽ 


350. οὐρανομήκη (μῆκος) ῥήξατε φωνὴν, poet. translation: break 
speech tn words, whose height shall top the heavens. infr. 447. Od. V. 
239. ἐλάτη... .οὐρανομήκης. Adsch. Ag. 92. ἄλλη δ᾽ ἄλλοθεν οὐρανομήκης 

| Aapwas ἀνίσχει. Herodot. II. 148. δένδρεα οὐρανομήκεα. Isoc. Orat. 
XV. p. 452. τὸ κατορθωθὲν οὐρανόμηκες ποιήσουσιν. Aristot. Rhet. III. 
7. συγγνώμη γὰρ ὀργιζομένῳ κακὸν φάναι οὐρανόμηκες ἣ πελώριον εἶναι. 

Ib. ῥηγνύναι φωνήν (Virg. πη. IT. 129. XI. 377. rumpere vocem). 
Cf. infr. 562. 924. properly said of children, the dumb, &c. when 
they first break loose with the voice and begin to speak. Herodot. I. 
ὃς. ὑπὸ δεόυς re καὶ κακοῦ ἔρρηξε φωνήν. 1]. 2. θέλων ἀκοῦσαι τῶν παι- 
δίων. ἥντινα φωνὴν ῥήξουσι πρώτην. Eurip. Suppl 710. ἔρρηξε δ᾽ αὐδήν. 
Laert. de Epimen. I. 115. Θεόπομπος 8° ἐν τοῖς θαυμασίοις, κατασκευά- 
ὥντος αὐτοῦ τὸ τῶν νυμφῶν ἱερὴν, ῥαγῆναι φωνὴν ἐξ οὐρανοῦ, ‘‘ Ἐπιμε- 
vidn, μὴ νυμφῶν, ἀλλὰ duds.” Ernesti considers it as a Hebraism, and 
refers to Ieaiah liv. 1. Gal. iv. 27. 

Ib. παμβασίλειαι. 

Χορ. ταντὶ μέντοι νυνί σ᾽ ἐποίησ᾽ 
7 παμβδελυρὰ καὶ παμμυσαρά. 
Κιν. μὰ AP ἀλλὰ φίλη καὶ παγγλνκερά. Lysist. 968. 

351. θηρατὰ λόγων. We had occasion in various passages of a 
former play (Eq. 787. 1167. 1333.) to advert to the strong passion 
of the ancient Greeks for field sports. It was not to be expected 
that such a feeling should exist, without exerting a corresponding 
influence on the metaphorical language of the country, and scarcely 
anywhere does this metaphorical language meet us more frequently 
than in the philosophic writings of antiquity. To begin at the 
fountain-head. As the Samian sage was equally averse to cooks 
and hunismen (Porph. Vit. 7. ἀλλὰ καὶ μαγείροις καὶ θηράτορσι μηδέποτε 
πλησιάζειν), we must not expect to see himself or his followers in- 
dulging much in the terms of the chace; yet they occasionally 
occur. Laert. de Pythag. VIII. 8. οὕτως ἐν τῷ βίῳ, of μὲν ἀνδραποδώ- 
Bas, ἔφη, φύονται, δόξης καὶ πλεονεξίας Onparai’ of δὲ φιλοσόφοι, τῆς dAn- 
θείας. See also Iamb. Adhort. c. XIII. 28. Porph. Vit. Pyth. 57. 
In the mouth of Socrates we find this metaphorical language very 
predominant. Plat. Lysis 206, a. ποῖός ris οὖν dv σοι δοκοῖ θηρεντὴς 
εἶναι, εἰ ἀνασοβοῖ θηρεύων καὶ δυσαλωτοτέραν τὴν ἄγραν ποιοῖ; 218, d. 
καὶ δὴ καὶ αὐτὸς ἐγὼ πάνυ ἔχαιρον, ὥσπερ θηρεντής τις, ἔχων ἀγαπητῶς ὃ 
ἐθηρενόμην. Xen. Mem. II. 6. 28. ἀλλὰ .. τοιοῦτος γιγνόμενος θηρᾶν 
ἐπιχείρει τοὺς καλούς τε κἀγαθούς. ἴσως δ᾽ ἄν τί σοι κἀγὼ συλλαβεῖν εἰς 
τὴν τῶν καλῶν τε καγαθῶν θήραν ἔχοιμι διὰ τὸ ἐρωτικὸς εἶναι. So in a 


k Hence the language not inappropriately applied to him by Libanius (Soc. 
Apol. Op. III. p. 40, 19. Reiske), ὅμως φησὶν (“Avuros) αὐτὸν φεύγειν μὲν robs 
ἄνδρας͵ θηρεύειν δὲ τὴν νεότητα. 
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σύ τε, λεπτοτάτων λήρων ἱερεῦ, φράζε πρὸς ἡμᾶς ὅ τι 
χρήζεις" 

οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἄλλῳ γ᾽ ὑπακούσαιμεν τῶν νῦν μετεωροσο- 
φιστῶν 


curious passage of the same writer’s Banquet, (to which a larger re- 
ference will presently be made,) where the great sage compares 
himself to a male bawd (μαστροπὸς), and Antisthenes to his go- 
between (προγαγωγὸς), the language of field sports is again called in 
to assist the illustration. Conviv. IV. 63. Αἰσχύλον δὲ τὸν Φλιάσιον 
πρὸς ἐμὲ ἐπαινῶν, καὶ ἐμὲ πρὸς ἐκεῖνον, οὐχ οὕτω διέθηκας, Gore διὰ τοὺς 
σοὺς λόγους ἐρῶντες ἐκυνοδρομοῦμεν ἀλλήλους ζητοῦντες ; add Plat. in 
Theet. (87, 6. 198, a 199, 6. Protag. 309, a. Xen. Mem. II. 6. 
29. 33. 35. 39. but see above all the Sophist-hunt in Plato’s Dia- 
logue ‘‘ !Sophisficus,” and the Socratic interview with Theodoté in 
Xen. Mem. H.11. (So also of Prodicus it is said (Philost. Vit. 
Soph. I. 1, 12. p. 496), avixveve δὲ οὗτος τοὺς εὐπατρίδας τῶν μέων, καὶ 
τοὺς ἐκ τῶν βαθέων οἴκων, ὡς καὶ προξένους κεκτῆσθαι ταύτης τῆς θήρας. 
Our limits will only allow of our adding the following references. 
Laert. de Stilpone, IT. 114. de Bione, IV. 47. de Polemone, IV. τό. 
de Crantore, IV. 24. de Aristotele, V. 7. de Hipparchia, VI. 96. 
de Pyrrhone, IX. 64. de Hieronymo, IX. 112. Athen. V. 211, f. 

453. ἄλλῳ ὑπακούειν. Xen. Cyr. 11. 4. 6. σχολῇ σαλεύων ὑπήκονόν 
σοι. Plat. Thest. 162, a. μάλ᾽ ἐμμελῶς σοι ἐφαίνετο ὑπακούειν. See 
also Matth. Gr. Gr. 9. 362. 

Ib. μετεωροσοφισταὶ, meteorosophists, 1. 6. strictly speaking, so- 
phists who occupy themselves with the contemplation of atmo- 
spheric appearances ;—more largely, men uniting in themselves the 
double character of Phrontist and Sophist; i. 6. the curious and mi- 
nute inquirer into natural causes, and the professor of a false and 
seductive eloquence. As a specimen of the foreign teachers, who 
professed to unite in themselves both these attainments, and who 
made the higher classes of society in Athens pay so largely for ini- 
tiation in them, our poet instances the illustrious Prodicus; at the 
head of the home-growth, he naturally places the son of Sophro- 
niscus, he being the first who undertook to introduce gratuitously 
the Phrontists’ and the Sophists’ arts (so to speak with Aristophanes) 
among her lower classes. As a clear view of this distinction in an- 
cient philosophy is necessary, not only for seizing the general spirit 
of this drama, but also, I think, for appreciating nightly its internal 
arrangement, let us be allowed a few words on each. And first for 
the Phrontist and Ais speculations. To laugh at some of these as frivo- 
lous and idle; to consider others as from their abstruseness lying be- 


1 I give the definition, where sophisiry is explained to be ἡ τέχνης οἰκειωτικῆς, 
Xewpur κῆς, κτητικῆς, θηρευτικῆς, CwoOnplas, πεζοθηρίας, xepoalas, ἡμεροθηρικῆς, 
ἀνθρωποθηρίας, ἰδιοθηρίας, μισθαρνικῆς, νομισματοκωλικῆς, δοξοπαιδευτικῆς, νέων 
πλουσίων καὶ ἐνδόξων γιγνομένη θήρα προσρητέον, ὡς ὁ νῦν λόγος ἡμῖν συμβαίνει, 
σοφιστική. Sophist. 223, Ὁ. 
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yond the reach of man, was the lightest object of our poet’s satire. In 
these inquiries he saw involved a degree of mental abstraction and an 
outlay of time, inconsistent with the demands and necessities of the 
state, which, with an inveterate enemy thundering at her very 
gates, required the spear and shield to be im the hands of her 
youth, much rather than the philosophic treatises of such men as 
Anaxagoras and Heraclitus. But even had the times been those 
of ‘‘ piping peace,” could a thoughtful eye behold these scientific 
researches and innovations without alarm? On the contrary, to one 
gifted with any foresight, it must have been evident that such in- 
quiries could not be prosecuted without danger to the public creed, 
in other words, that as science advanced, the national religion 
must necessarily give way. And what had the philosophers or phron- 
tists to offer for such a change? Sublimer notions as regarded the 
heavenly powers, clearer views as to the final destinies of man, and 
consequently the imposition of a greater moral restraint upon his 
actions? That the philosophical inquiries of Socrates (whatever 
might have been their complexion at the time ‘‘the Clouds’ was 
written) were eventually rewarded by some such results,—and the 
noble and disinterested spirit in which they were pursued deserved 
such a conclusion,—who does not admit at once with feelings 
of delight and pride? That any such results manifested them- 
selves among the foreign teachers who now flocked to Athens, 
who will venture to assert? The national gods—in other words, 
a superintending and avenging power—once removed out of their 
way, what remained to them? A self-complacent view of their own 
superior faculties and attainments, and a determination to carry 
those attainments to the best market they could; and a slight 
glance at the political institutions of Athens presently taught them 
where the great harvest was to be made. From the highly popular 
form introduced into those institutions by Pericles and others, words 
had become almost omnipotent at Athens, and the surest passport to 
wealth and power was a fluent tongue in the general assembly, and 
in the courts of law. To furnish a specious eloquence, therefore, 
no matter how all notions of right or wrong were confounded in it, 
became the principal object of these foreign teachers; and all who 
wished to rise in the state presently flocked to them for instruction in 
these pernicious arts. Two points of attack lay obviously then be- 
fore our poet in the construction of his present drama, (and when did 
dramatist ever fall on higher task to undertake and execute ?)—the 
phrontist or speculative philosopher, undermining the popular creed, 
which, bad ag it was, was better than no creed at all, and the sophist, 
who, stepping in at the breach thus made, found a soil ready pre- 
pared for the seeds out of which his own deadly fruits were to be 
raised. To the first of these two classes, (placing Socrates at their 
head, as more familiar to the mass of his audience than the foreign 
sophists, who could scarcely be known to them at all,) Aristophanes 
apparently dedicates the first half of his drama, employing all that 
wit and banter of which he was so eminent a master, to bring these 
minute and painful speculations into contempt, while his more se- 
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πλὴν ἢ Προδίκῳ, τῷ μὲν σοφίας καὶ γνώμης οὕνεκα, 
σοὶ δὲ, 

rious attack is reserved for the second part of his drama, in the 
exposition of that sophistic eloquence, which was tainting all the 
great institutions of the country, poisoning the stream of education 
at its very source, and threatening, at no distant period, to involve 
all that belonged to Athens in one common ruin. Whom he selected 
for the great object of assault in this second portion of his drama, 
(leaving Socrates to occupy a ‘comparatively subordinate part therein,) 
it will be the object of many future notes to endeavour to de- 
cide. 

354. Προδίκῳ. The name of this celebrated sophist occurs again 
in our author’s “ Aves” (693.), and also in a fragment of his “‘ Ta- 
genistee.”” . 
τὸν ἄνδρα τόνδ᾽ ἢ τὰ βίβλιον διέφθορεν 
ἣ Πρόδικος ἣ τῶν ἀδολεσχῶν εἷς γέ τις. 


Prodicus was a native of Ceos, and a pupil of Protagoras, (Br. I. 
1201.) His instructions in eloquence were given at a high price 
(Plat. Cratyl. 384, b.), and such as certainly did not suit the purse 
of Socrates; yet, whether playfully or "seriously, he is spoken of 
in Plato’s Menon (96, d.) as the instructor of the latter. The fond- 
ness for exact discrimination and minute attention to words, which 
in the present play we find ascribed to Socrates, is in the Platonic 
writings ascribed to Prodicus, and subjects him to many a laugh and 
taunt from Socrates himself upon the subject. (Menon 75,e. Eu- 
thyd. 277, 6. 305,c. Phedr. 267,b. Lach. 197, 6. Charm. 163,d 
Protag. 337, a—c. 358, a.) In playful allusion to a peculiar tenet of 
the Socratic school, we are told (Plat. Theet. 151, Ὁ.) that such 
scholars as did not seem fitted for the obstetric arts of Socrates him- 
self, he was in the habit of transferring to his old master.. Ἐνίοτε 
δὲ, ὦ Θεαίτητε, of ἄν μοι μὴ δόξωσί πως ἐγκύμονες εἶναι, γνοὺς ὅτι οὐδὲν 
ἐμοῦ δέονται, πάνυ εὐμενῶς προμνῶμαι, καὶ ξὺν Θεῷ εἰπεῖν, πάνυ ἱκανῶς 
τοπάζω οἷς ἂν ξυγγενόμενοι ὄναιντο. ὧν πολλοὺς μὲν δὴ ἐξέδωκα Προδίκῳ, 
πολλυὺς δὲ ἄλλοις σοφοῖς τε καὶ θεσπεσίοις ἀνδράσι. 

Ib. γνώμης. So after narrating the beautiful story of Hercules’ 
choice, Socrates is made to observe, Οὕτω mas διώκει Πρόδικος τὴν ὑπ᾽ 
᾿Αρετῆς Ἣρακλέους παίδευσιν. "Exdopnoe μέν τοι ras γνώμας ἔτι μεγαλειο- 
τέροις ῥήμασιν h ἐγώ. Xen. Mem. II. 1. ad fin. 


m By the word βίβλιον is, I think, to be understood chiefly MSS. of the philo- 
sophical class, of which Euripides is represented in the Rane (943. 1409.) as 
making much use. For a knowledge of those of Heraclitus, the philosophic in- 
quirers of the day were, according to Tatian (see Brucker, I. 1211), exclusively 
indebted to the tragic poet. 

n That we are to understand Plato less in the latter than the former sense, 
may he collected from a passage in Xenoplion’s Sympoas. I. 5. Kal ὁ Σωκράτης 
εἶπεν ᾿Αεὶ ob ἐπισκώπτεις ἡμᾶς καταφρονῶν, ὅτι σὺ μὲν Πρωταγόρᾳ τε πολὺ ἀργύ- 
ριον δέδωκας ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ, καὶ Γοργίᾳ, καὶ Προδίκῳ, καὶ ἄλλοις πολλοῖς" ἡμᾶς δὲ dpas 
abroupyous τινας τῆς φιλοσοφίας ὄντας. 
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ὅτι βρενθύει τ᾽ ἐν ταῖσιν ὁδοῖς καὶ τὠφθαλμὼ παραβαλ- 
λεις, 355 

κἀγυπύδητος κακὰ πόλλ᾽ ἀνέχει Kah’ ἡμῖν σεμνοπροσω- 
πεῖς. 


455. βρενθύομαι, to throw the chest forward, to carry one's self 
proudly and haughtily. Tim. Lex. yavpoupevos καὶ ὀγκυλόμενος μετὰ 
βάρους. Pac. 26. τοῦτο δ᾽ ὑπὸ φρονήματος | βρενθύεται. Lysist. 888. 
xa δυσκολαίνει πρὸς ἐμὲ καὶ βρενθύεται. Lucian II. 160. ὁ σεμνὸς ἀπὸ 
τοῦ σχήματος, καὶ βρενθνόμενος. Alciph. III. ἘΡ. 57. ὁ δὲ ἐπὶ ταύταις 
ἐβρενθύετο. This description of his great master’s exterior (done no 
doubt to the life) did not escape Plato, but he adverts to it with the 
utmost good humour. See Conviv. 221, b. 

Ib. τὠφθαλμὼ Ῥπαραβάλλεις. (cf. nos in Eq. 44). Gl. ἴδιόν ἐστι τῶν 
ἀλαζόνων τὸ μὴ ἔχειν ἀεὶ rd βλέμμα ἐπὶ ταὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνω καὶ κάτω κινεῖν, 
. καὶ vip μὲν ἐνταῦθα, νῦν δ᾽ ἄλλοσε μεταφέρειν. Br. παραβάλλει. For a 
list of authorities in favour of the former reading, see Dobree. 

356. κἀφ᾽ ἡμῖν σεμνοπροσωπεῖς, et nobis fretus supercilium tollis ; 
vel, gravitatem quamdam et fastum vultu pre te fers. Kust. The 
component parts of this verb occur in a passage of Xenophon’s 
Banquet (111. 10), which shew the eccentric manner in which the 
opinions of Socrates were often propounded (cf. infr. 767), and which 
of itself must have rendered hin liable to the attacks of the comic 
poets. At that banquet the guests having determined to amuse 
themselves with their own conversation, instead of the music, dances, 
and jugglers’ tricks, which their wealthy entertainer Callias had 
provided for them, it is agreed that each guest should in turn spe- 
cify what he most prided himself upon (ἐπὶ τίνε μέγα φρονεῖ), and then 
give his reasons for so priding himself. Accordingly, when it comes 
to the turn of Socrates to deliver himself, he is represented as draw- 
ing up his countenance with great dignity, and declaring that he par- 
ticularly prided himself on being a male-bawd or procurer, (καὶ és, μάλα 
σεμνῶς ἀνασπάσας τὸ πρόσωπον, Ἐπὶ pacrporeig, εἶπεν.) A loud laugh 
is of course raised δὲ this singular declaration, to which Socrates 
replies, Ὑμεῖς μὲν γελᾶτε. ἐγὼ δὲ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι καὶ πάνν ἂν πολλὰ χρήματα 
λαμβάνοιμι, εἰ βουλοίμην χρῆσθαι τῇ “τέχνῃ. (For further illustration 
of the verb σεμνοπροσωπεῖν, see Monk in Hippol. 92. Alcest. 816. 
Laert. de Socrat. II. 24. 27. de Xenocrate IV. 6. de Pythagora 
VIII. 11. Lucian II. 82.) 


P The enthusiastic admiration felt for Socrates has induced some learned men, 
contrary to the express declarations of Plato and Xenophon, to represent him as a 
man of much personal beauty. Those who feel disposed to enter into the subject 
will see it discussed with his usual learning and candour by Brucker, I. 542, 3. 

q The reasons which Socrates assigns for priding himself on this talent, and for 
teferring to Antisthenes, the rough but noble-minded founder of the Cynic school, 
as his go-between (xpoayoryeds) in the occupation—much at first to the latter's 
indignation—it is beyond our limits to give. They will be found in the Ban- 
quet iteelf (1V. 56), and are of course as ingenious as they are eccentric. 
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ΣΤ. ὦ Γῆ τοῦ φθέγματος, ὡς ἱερὸν καὶ σεμνὸν καὶ 
τερατώδες. 

ΣΏ. αὗται γάρ τοι μόναι εἰσὶ θεαί: τἄλλα δὲ πάντ᾽ 
ἐστὶ φλύαρος. 

ZT. ὁ Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἡμῖν, φέρε, πρὸς τῆς Γῆς, οὑλύμπιος οὐ 
θεός ἐστιν: 

TQ. ποῖος Ζεύς: οὐ μὴ ληρήσεις" οὐδ᾽ ἔστι Ζεύς. 


4 Ί 
ΣΤ. τί λέγεις σύ: 360 
N ν 9 3 , rs 
ἀλλὰ τίς ὕει ; τουτὶ yap ἔμοιγ ἀπόφηναι πρῶτον 
4 
ἅπαντων. 


TQ. αὗται δή που μεγάλοις δέ σ᾽ ἐγὼ σημείοις αὐτὸ 
διδάξω. 

φέρε, ποῦ γὰρ πώποτ᾽ ἄνευ Νεφελῶν ὕοντ᾽ ἤδη τεθέασαι: 

καίτοι χρῆν αἰθρίας ὕειν αὐτὸν, ταύτας δ᾽ ἀποδημεῖν. 


357. τερατώδης (τέρας, εἶδος). Plut. de Numa 8. Δέγεται δὲ καὶ τὸν 
ἔξωθεν ὄγκον καὶ σχηματισμὸν ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς Πυθαγόρᾳ διανοίας περιβαλέ- 
σθαι. Καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνος ἀρτόν τε δοκεῖ mpatvas φωναῖς τισὶν ἐπιστήσας καὶ 
καταγαγὼν ὑπεριπτάμενον ... ἄλλας τε τερατώδεις μηχανὰς αὐτοῦ καὶ πράξεις 
ἀναγγέλλουσιν. 


θνητὸς ἔην κατὰ σάρκα σοφὸς τερατώδεσιν ἔργοις. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ Χαλδαίων κριτῶν ὅπλοις συναλωθεὶς, 

γόμφοις καὶ σκολόπεσσι πικρὴν ἀνέτλησε τελευτήν. 
Oraculum de Christo. Brucker IT. 375. 

358. φλύδρος, useless prattle. 

360. ποῖος Ζεὺς, Jupiter indeed ! (The scenic Socrates here folds his 
arms, and with an air of cool assurance and calm contempt pronounces 
the philosophic dictum, “ there is no such person.” At this declara- 
tion Strepsiades draws back with horror, and his first impulse is 
to flee’ from such a monster; but again the stern visages of Pasias 
and Amynias, to say nothing of sundry bills for pheasants, club- 
suppers, flute-women, dancing-women, flit before his eyes, and keep 
him to the atheist’s side, whose instructions he thinks are to deliver 
him from them all. A dead silence through the theatre.) 

361. ris ὕει; Lucian 11. 8, Διὸς δὲ οὐκ ἤκουσας ὄνομα, οὐδὲ βωμὸν 
εἶδες ἐν τῷ Γαργάρῳ τοῦ ὕοντος, καὶ βροντῶντος, καὶ ἀστραπὰς ποιοῦντος ; 

464. αἰθρίας (sc. Tobens), clear weather. Sol. Fr. V. 22. αἰθρίην δ᾽ 
αὖθις ἔθηκεν ἰδεῖν. Pl. 1129. Thes.1roo1. Lucian. 1.41. Cf. Lucre- 
tius, VI. 98. 399. 


r Porson read the verse with this word, excluding αὐτόν. See Maltby in v. 
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‘N re) δι 4 
ΣΤ. νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, τοῦτό γέ τοι τῷ νυνὶ λόγῳ εὖ 


προσέφυσας. 365 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις ὁ βροντῶν ἐστι φράσον' τοῦτό με ποιεῖ τε- 
τρεμαΐίνειν. 


2Q. αὗται βροντῶσι κυλινδόμεναι. ZT. τῷ τρόπῳ, 
ὦ πάντα σὺ τολμῶν ; 

ΣΩ, ὅταν ἐμπλησθῶσ᾽ ὕδατος πολλοῦ κἀναγκασθῶσι 
φέρεσθαι, 

κατακρημνάμεναι πλήρεις ὄμβρου δὲ ἀνάγκην, εἶτα βα- 
ρεῖαι 

εἰς ἀλλήλας ἐμπέττουσαι ῥήγνυνται καὶ παταγοῦσιν. 370 


365. προσέφυσας. Gl. ἥρμοσας. καλῶς καὶ ὡς ἔδει προσήρμοσας. 
Esch. Supp. 284. καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀληθὴ πάντα προσφύσω λόγῳ. BruNcK. 
Porson, that the cezsura may not fall on the article, reads, with the 
approbation of Hermann, N. T. A. τοῦτό γέ τοι δὴ τῷ νῦν λόγῳ εὖ Tp. 

466. rerpepaivew (τρέω), to fear terribly. (On the metre of the 
verse, see Reisig, p. 171.) 


Preterea cui non animus formidine Divim 
Contrahitur ? cui non conrepunt membra pavore, 
Fulminis horribili cum plaga tornda tellus 
Contremit, et magnum percurrunt murmura ceelum ? 
Lucret. V. 1217. 
See also Cicero de Nat. Deor. II. 5. 

367. πάντα σὺ τολμῶν, thou man of boundless boldness, (gazing on 
him with astonishment and dread.) 

368. φέρεσθαι. (Lucret. VI. 83. Sunt tempestates et fulmina clara’ 
canenda, | quid faciant, et qua de causa queque ferantur. 132. et- 
enim ramosa videmus | nubila sepe modis multis, atque aspera Jerri.) 
Epicur. in Laert. X. 42. 45. 50. 

369. κατακρημνάω (κρημνάω), herabsenken lassen, let themselves sink 

. Pass. 

Tb. δι’ ἀνάγκην. Before pronouncing this term of the schools (cf. 
infr. 394), Socrates pauses, and then gives such an expression to 
the word, as was calculated to raise a hearty laugh at the expense 
of the philosophers. 

370. eis ἀλλήλας ἐμπίπτουσαι. Xen. de Venat. VI. 23. éavrais ἐμ- 
πίπτουσα. Arist. de Meteor. II. 19. οὕτως yap ἐν τοῖς νέφεσι yryvo- 
μένη ἦ τοῦ πνεύματος ἔκκρισις πρὸς τὴν πυκνότητα τῶν νεφῶν ἐμπίπτουσα 
ποιεῖ τὴν βροντήν. 


Principio, tonitru quatiuntur cerula celi 
Propterea quia concurrunt sublime volantes - 
Etheriz pubes contra pugnantibu’ ventis. Lucret. VI. gs. 
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ΣΤ. ὁ δ᾽ ἀναγκάζων ἐστὶ τίς αὐτὰς, οὐχ ὁ Ζεὺς, ὥστε 
φέρεσθαι ; | 

ZQ. ἥκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ αἰθέριος δῖνος. ΣΤ. Aivos; τουτί 
μ᾽ ἐλελήθη, 

471. ἀναγκάζων---ὦστε φέρεσθαι. For numerous examples of this 
construction, see Heindorf ad Plat. Protag. δ. 72. For the senti- 
ment, compare Cic. de Divinat. II. 18. Nonne perspicuum est, ex 
prima admiratione hominum, quod tonitrua jactusque fulminum ex- 
timuissent, credidisse ea efficere rerum omnium prepotentem Jo- 
vem? Itaque in nostris commentariis scriptum habemus; Jove 
TONANTE, FULGURANTE, comitia popult habere nefas. 

372. ‘“‘One of the most prominent cosmogonical doctrines attri- 
buted by Aristophanes to the master of the Phrontisterium is that 
which describes the whirlwind god, Aivos, by whom, as the sovereign 
ruler of the world, Zeus and the other gods are displaced. One of 
the scholiasts observes that this is borrowed from Anaxagoras. 
Wieland finds fault with that notion, and remarks, on the contrary, 
that the doctrine arose out of the school of Democritus, and may 
have been brought to Athens by his disciple Protagoras. But the 
divo: or δῖναι of Anaxagoras were very different from those of Demo- 
critus. According to the system of the former, they came into 
being at the moment when Intelligence (Νοῦς) had given life and 
motion to matter, which was originally without motion; but accord- 
ing to Democritus, they were themselves the originals of all things, 
and bodies were formed by the chance collision of the atoms con- 
tained in them. Now it might be said, that a precise distinction of 
these two vortex systems was no business of the poet’s, particularly 
as Anaxagoras himself, by not defining the further operation of Νοῦς 
or Intelligence by means of these vortices, had left it undecided, 
whether the former or the latter, the Νοῦς or the vortices, had pre- 
dominated in the formation of the world. But the Δῖνος of “the 
Clouds” is brought forward by the circumstance, that he was said to 
have displaced Zeus, and that Anaxagoras was accused of ἀσέβεια, 
for having transformed the gods into allegories, and for having 
given an earthly existence to the heavenly bodies, which had been 
held to be gods: here then is evidently an allusion to Anaxagoras.” 
SuvERN. (As the editor’s own remarks respecting this.Genius of 
the atomic world would extend to a great length, his remarks, if 
made at all, must be transferred to the Appendix (A.) That neither 
Anaxagoras nor Democritus was, in strict speaking, the originator 
of the system, out of which the whirlwind god grew, see infr. 797. 

373. οὐκ ὧν, non-existing. Epicurus in Laert. X. 125. τὸ φρικω- 
δέστατον οὖν τῶν κακῶν ὁ θάνατος, οὐδὲν πρὸς ἡμᾶς" ἐπειδήπερ ὅταν μὲν 
ἡμεῖς ὦμεν, ὁ θάνατος οὐ πάρεστιν ὅταν δὲ ὁ θάνατος παρῇ, τόθ' ἡμεῖς οὐκ 
ἐσμέν. οὔτε οὖν πρὸς τοὺς ζῶντας ἐστὶν, οὔτε πρὸς τοὺς τετελευτηκότατ᾽ 
ἐπειδήπερ περὶ οὗς μὲν, οὐκ ἐστίν" οἱ 8, οὐκέτι εἰσίναυ Exquisite rea- 
soner! Compare also the language of Lucian’s infidel in his “ Ju- 
piter Tragoedus,” pp. 226. 247. 
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ὁ Ζεὺς οὐκ ὧν, ἀλλ᾽ avr αὐτοῦ Δῖνος νυνὶ βασιλεύων. 
ἀτὰροὐδέν πω περὶ τοῦ παταγοῦ καὶ τῆς βροντῆς μ᾽ ἐδίδαξας. 
ΣΩ. οὐκ ἤκουσάς μου τὰς Νεφέλας ὕδατος μεστὰς ὅτι 
. 
φημὶ , 375 
ἐμπιπτούσας εἰς ἀλλήλας παταγεῖν διὰ τὴν πυκνότητα ; 
ΣΤ. φέρε τουτὶ τῷ χρὴ πιστεύειν; TO. ἀπὸ σαυτοῦ 
᾽γώ σε διδάξω. 
ἤδη ζωμοῦ Παναθηναίοις ἐμπλησθεὶς εἶτ᾽ ἐταράχθης 
τὴν γαστέρα, καὶ κλόνος ἐξαίφνης αὐτὴν διεκορκορύγησεν: 
ΣΤ. νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, καὶ δεινὰ ποιεῖ γ᾽ εὐθύς μοι, καὶ 
τετάρακται 380 
χῶώσπερ βροντὴ τὸ ζωμίδιον παταγεῖ καὶ δεινὰ κέκραγεν" 
ἀτρέμας πρῶτον πάππαξ παάππαξ, κἄπειτ᾽ ἐπάγει παπα- 
wanna. : 

74. περὶ τοῦ πατάγου καὶ τῆς βροντῆς. “Schema est, quod vocant 
ἐν διὰ δυοῖν, ut Pl. 334. τῇ βαδίσει καὶ τῷ τάχει pro τῷ τάχει τῆς Badi- 
σεως. BRUNCK. 

377. τῷ Sc. τεκμηρίῳ. cf. nos in Ach. 637. 

Ib. ἀπὸ σαντοῦ γ᾽ “ὥς σε διδάξω. Br. 

378. ζωμὸς, broth, soup, particularly, broth of stewed meat. 

370. διακορκορυγεῖν (κοργορνγεῖν, to rumble, as that hollow sound is 
termed which is made in the belly or intestines of men and cattle), 
agitatione sonitum edere facere, Br. perstrepere, Schutz. 

Tb. κλόνος (κλίνω), @ violent movement. 

382. Dawes and Brunck, not content with this verse as it stands 
in the best MSS., have expanded its graphic beauties into the fol- 
lowing form: ar. wp. waf, xara παπὰξ ἐπάγει, κἄπειτα παπαππάξ. valeat 
quantum valet. The great philosophic poet of antiquity has not dis- 
dained to imitate this comparison. 

Hoc etiam pacto tonitru concussa videntur 
Omnia sepe gravi tremere, et divolsa repente 
Maxima dissiluisse capacis moenia mundi, 

Cum subito validi venti conlecta procella 
Nubibus intorsit sese, conclusaque ibidem 
Turbine versanti magis ac magis undique nubem 
Cogit, uti fiat spisso cava corpore circum. 

Post ubi commovit vis ejus, et impetus acer, 

. Tum perterricrepo sonitu dat missa fragorem. 
Nec mirum, cum plena anime vesicula parva 
Seepe ita dat pariter sonitum displosa repente. 

Lucret. VI. 120. 
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ΣΩ. τὸν δ᾽ ἀέρα τόνδ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἀπέραντον, πῶς οὐκ εἰκὸς 


μέγα βροντῶν ; 
ST. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ κεραυνὸς πόθεν αὖ φέρεται λάμπων πυρὶ, 
τοῦτο δίδαξον, 384 


καὶ καταφρύγει βάλλων ἡμᾶς, τοὺς δὲ ζῶντας περιφλύει. 
nw Q 4 a“ e ‘ oa > - A Ἁ 3 4 
τοῦτον yap δὴ φανερῶς ὁ Zeus ino ἐπὶ τοὺς ἐπιόρκους. 
TQ. καὶ πῶς, ὦ μῶρε σὺ καὶ Κρονίων ὄζων καὶ βεκκε- 
σέληνε, 


483. ἀπέραντον. For philosophical reflexions connected with this 
word, the reader may consult Brucker I. 489. 677. 681. 815. 1151. 
Lucretius I. ggo—1066. 

Ib. ὄντ᾽. ““ Comicus hoc participium non sine quadam numerorum 
dulcedine amat.” Thiersch ad Ran. 76. 

384. κεραυνὸς, thunderbolt. Hes. Theog. 141. οἱ Ζηνὶ βροντήν τ᾽ 
ἔδοσαν, τεῦξαν τε κεραυνόν. 690. οἱ δὲ κεραυνοὶ | ἵκταρ ἅμα βροντῇ τε 
καὶ ἀστεροπῇ ποτέοντο | χειρὸς ἀπὸ στιβαρῆς. 853. Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν κόρ- 
θυνεν ἑὸν μένος, εἵλετο δ᾽ ὅπλα, | βροντήν τε, στεροπήν τε, καὶ αἰθαλόεντα 
κεραυνόν. 

Tb. λάμπων. ἱπῆτ. 1113. Eq.550. Eccl.13. Ran. 292. Xen. Mem. 
IV. 7.7. φάσκων δὲ τὸν ἥλιον λίθον διάπυρον εἶναι, καὶ τοῦτο ἠγνόει, ὅτι 


λίθος μὲν ἐν πυρὶ dy ov λάμπει. Heraclitus ap. Laert. [X. 10. λαμπρο- 


τάτην δὲ εἶναι τὴν τοῦ ἡλίου φλόγα καὶ θερμοτάτην. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλα ἄστρα 
πλεῖον ἀπέχειν ἀπὸ γῆς, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἧττον λάμπειν καὶ θάλπειν. Fre- 
quent in Euripides. 

Tb. ἂν Br. αὖ Bek. Dind. Cf. Porson ad Phoeniss. 412. 

385. καταφρύγει (φρύγω), burns thoroughly. Gl. κατακαίει. 

Ib. περιφλύει. Gl. ἐξ ἐπιπολῆς καίει. The sense and construction 
seem to be as follows: And some (i.e. ἡμᾶς used for τοὺς μὲν) the bolt 
strikes and utterly destroys ; and others it singes (leaving them) alive, 
without destroying them. 

387. Κρονίων ὄζων, savouring of the times of Saturn. Plat. Lys. 
205, 6. ταῦτα ποιεῖ re καὶ λέγει, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἔτι τούτων κρονικώτερα. 
Athen. HII. 113, a. ταῦτα σιτία κρονικά (e Saturni wevo) ἐστιν. Cf. 
infr. 897. 

Ib. βεκκεσέληνος ΞΞ ἀρχαῖος, dotard. The coinage of this comic word 
seems referable to a double origin. The first two syllables bring us 
back to a tale told by Herodotus (II. 2). Two infants had been 
studiously kept apart from all intercourse with mankind, for the 
purpose of seeing what word they would firat utter, that from such 
utterance it might be collected which was the oldest nation in the 
world. The first word pronounced by the little captives was βέκκος, 
and that being the word for bread in the Phrygian language, the 
honour of the remotest national antiquity was accordingly assigned 
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εἴπερ βάλλει Tous ἐπιόρκους, πῶς οὐχὶ Σίμων ἐνέπρησεν 

οὐδὲ Ἀλεώνυμον οὐδὲ Θέωρον ; καίτοι σφόδρα γ᾽ εἴσ᾽ 
ἐπίορκοι' . 

ἀλλὰ τὸν αὑτοῦ γε νεὼν βάλλει καὶ Σούνιον ἄκρον ᾿Αθη- 
νέων 390 

καὶ Tas δρῦς τὰς μεγάλας" τί μαθών ; ov yap δὴ δρῦς 
γ᾽ ἐπιορκεῖ. 


to Phrygia. The last three syllables apparently refer to an opinion 
of the Arcadians, by-which they decided themselves to be as old as 
the moon. (Legendum me monuit Porsonus, ὦ μωρὲ σὺ καὶ Κρονίων 
ὄζων, καὶ Anpov βεκκεσελήνου, citans locum e libro de Placitis Philos. 

. καὶ yap Πλάτων ὁ μεγαλόφωνος, εἰπὼν, ‘O Θεὸς ἔπλασε τὸν κόσμον πρὸς 
ἑαυτοῦ ὑπόδειγμα, ὄζει Anpov βεκκεσελήνουν, κατά γε τοὺς τῆς ἀρχαίας κωμφῳ- 
δίας. Ὠ0ΒΕ.) 

388. Cicero, alluding to similar charges (cf. Lucretius II. 1102.) 
against divine Providence, adds, “ Invita in hoc loco versatur ora- 
tio: videtur enim auctoritatem afferre peccandi. Recte videretur : 
nisi, et virtutis, et vitiorum, sine ulla divina ratione, grave ipsius 
conscientiz pondus esset: qua sublata, jacent omnia.” De Nat. 
Deor. IIT. 35. 

390. ᾿Αθηνέων Bek. Dind. Rose’s Greek Insc. p. 14. ᾿Αθηνῶν Br. 
Od. III. 278. ἄλλ᾽ Gre Σούνιον ἱρὸν ἀφικόμεθ᾽, ἄκρον ᾿Αθηνῶν. 

491. This again is a favourite allusion of philosophical poetry : 

Nam pater altitonans stellanti nixus Olympo 
Ipse suos quondam tumulos ac templa petivit, 
Et Capitolinis injecit sedibus ignes. 
' Cic. de Divin. I. 12. 
Quod si Jupiter atque alii fulgentia divi 
Terrifico quatiunt sonitu ccelestia templa, 
Et jaciunt igneis, quo cuique ’st cumque voluptas, 
Cur, quibus incautum scelus aversabile cumque ’st, 
Non faciunt, icti flammas ut fulguris halent, 
Pectore perfixo, documen mortalibus acre ? 
᾿ Lucret. VI. 386. 


Postremo, cur sancta Deum delubra, suasque 

Discutit infesto preeclaras fulmine sedes : 

Et bene facta Defim frangit simulacra? suisque 

Demit imaginibus violento volnere honorem ? 

Altaque cur plerumque petit loca? plurimaque hujus 

Montibus in summis vestigia cernimus ignis ὃ 

Id. VI. 416. 
Cf. Lucian VI. 216. Max. Tyr. II. 185. 
Ib. τί μαθών ; upon what intelligible principle or act of the under- 

standing ? Bek. Dind. ri παθών; Br. 
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ΣΤ. οὐκ οἶδ᾽. arap εὖ σὺ λέγειν φαίνει. τί γάρ ἐστιν 
τς δῆθ᾽ ὁ κεραυνός ; 
ΣΏ. ὅταν εἰς ταύτας ἄνεμος ξηρὸς μετεωρισθεὶς κατα- 
κλεισθῇ, 
ἔνδοθεν αὐτὰς ὥσπερ κύστιν φυσᾷ, κἄπειθ᾽ in’ ἀνάγκης 


392. (After a long pause, and then in the language of a man who 
knows not where to betake himself.) Cf. infr. 730. Ram. 30. οὐκ 
οἷδ᾽- ὁ δ᾽ ὦμος͵ οὑτοσὶ πιέζεται, (where see Thiersch.) 

Ib. τί γὰρ ε. ο. x. ΑΒ the reader may possibly make the same in- 
quiry, one or two of the ancient philosophic opinions on the subject 
are here subjoined. "Avafaydpas, ὅταν τὸ θερμὸν εἰς τὸ ψυχρὸν ἐμπέσῃ, 
(τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν, αἰθέριον μέρος εἰς ἀερῶδες) τῷ μὲν ψόφῳ τὴν βροντὴν ἀπο- 
τελεῖ, τῷ δὲ παρὰ τὴν μελανίαν τοῦ νεφώδους χρώματι τὴν ἀστραπὴν, τῷ δὲ 
πλήθει καὶ μεγέθει τοῦ φωτὸς τὸν κεραυνόν. Plut. de Placit. Philos. LIT. 3. 
Οἱ Στωϊκοὶ βροντὴν μὲν συγκρουσμὸν νεφῶν, ἀστραπὴν δ᾽ ἔξαψιν ἐκ παρα- 
τρίψεως, κεραυνὸν δὲ σφοδροτέραν ἔλλαμψιν. Id. ibid. Epicurus ap. 
Laert. X. 103. κεραννὸς ἐνδέχεται γίνεσθαι, καὶ κατὰ πλείονας πνευμάτων 
σνλλογὰς, καὶ κατ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀνείλησιν, ἰσχυράν τε ἐκπύρωσιν" καὶ κατὰ ῥῆξιν 
μέρους, καὶ ἔκπτωσιν ἰσχνροτέραν αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ τοὺς κάτω τόπους" τὸ μὲν πολὺ 
πρὸς ὄρος τι ὑψηλὸν, ἐν ᾧ μάλιστα κεραυνοὶ πίπτουσιν. 

403. ἄνεμος. To continue our philosophic definitions. ᾿Αναξίμαν- 
8p0s, ἄνεμον εἶναι ῥύσιν ἀέρος, τῶν λεπτοτάτων ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ ὑγροτάτων ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ‘HXiou κινουμένων ἣ τηκομένων. Plut. Plac. Phil. II. 7. (where also 
see the opinions of the Stoics and Metrodorus.) 

Ib. μετεωρισθεὶς, lifted up on high. Laert. de Aristot. V. 18. Διο- 
γένους ἰσχάδα αὐτῷ διδόντος, νοήσας ὅτι, el μὴ λάβῃ, χρείαν εἴη μεμελετη- 
nes (acuto dicto eum adversus se usurum), λαβὼν, ἔφη Διογένη μετὰ τῆς 
χρείας καὶ τὴν ἰσχάδα ἀπολωλεκέναι. πάλιν δὲ διδόντος, λαβὼν καὶ perew- 
ρίσας, ὡς τὰ παιδία, εἰπών τε, Μέγας Διογένης, ἀπέδωκεν αὐτῷ. 

Ib. κατακλεισθῇ sc. εἰς ταύτας (νεφέλας.) 

394. κύστις, α bladder. Π. V.67. XIII. 652. (gall-bladder.) 

lb. ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης -Ξ ἐξ ἀνάγκης, ἀνάγκῃ, (see Heind. ad Plat. Phedon. 
§. 131.) It has been observed at a former verse (sup. 368.) for what 
purpose this expression is put into the mouth of Socrates. It is ob- 
viously beyond the limits of a work like the present to enter largely 
into the Necessity of ancient philosophy. Referring the stu- 
dent therefore generally to Brucker for detailed opinions of Thales 
(I. 475. 506), of Heraclitus (I. 1215-17), of Parmenides (I. 1163), 
of Leucippus (I. 1176), of the Stoics (1. 929), of the Sceptics (I. 
1333), on this subject—to which he may add Plato in Timzo (47, c.) 
and Plut. de Plac. Phil. 1. 25—29——we content ourselves with a few 
little more than verbal illustrations of the term, but these will serve 
to shew how often the term must have been in the mouths of 
philosophic students both of the lonic and the Italian school. 
Pittacus ap. Plat. Protag. 345, ἃ. avayxg δ᾽ οὐδὲ θεοὶ μάχονται. Carm. 
Aur. Pythag. v. 8. δύναμις yap ἀνάγκης ἐγγύθι ναίει. Plutarch. de 
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ῥήξας αὐτὰς ἔξω φέρεται σοβαρὸς διὰ τὴν πυκνότητα, 395 

ὑπὸ τοῦ ῥοίβδου καὶ τῆς ῥύμης αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν κατακάων. 

ΣΤ. νὴ Ai’, ἐγὼ γοῦν ἀτεχνῶς ἔπαθον τουτί ποτε Δια- 
σίοισιν. 


Anaxagora in Vit. Per. 4. (cf. ΡΙαί. in Phedon. 97, d.) τοῖς ὅλοις πρῶ- 
Tos οὐ τύχην, οὐδ᾽ ἀνάγκην, διακοσμήσεως ἀρχὴν. ἀλλὰ νοῦν ἐπέστησε 
κι τ᾿ λ, Laert. de Pythagora 111. 14. πρῶτόν τέ φασι τοῦτον ἀποφῇναι 
τὴν ψυχὴν, κύκλον ἀνάγκης ἀμείβουσαν, ἄλλοτε ἄλλοις ἐνδεῖσθαι ζώοις. 
Id. de Democrito ΙΧ. 45. πάντα τε κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην γίνεσθαι, τῆς δίνης 
αἰτίας οὔσης τῆς γενέσεως πάντων, ἣν ἀνάγκην λέγει. Id. de Philolao VILL. 
85. δοκεῖ δὲ αὐτῷ πάντα ἀνάγκῃ καὶ ἁρμονίᾳ γίνεσθαι. That the allusion 
in the text had not escaped the great apologist for Socrates, one or 
two passages in the Memorabilia pretty clearly shew. The follow- 
ing brief notice will suffice, however, for our present purpose. Mem. 
I. 1, 11. οὐδὲ γὰρ περὶ τῆς τῶν πάντων φύσεως, ἧπερ τῶν ἄλλων οἱ 
πλεῖστοι, διελέγετο, σκοπῶν ὅπως ὁ καλούμενος ὑπὸ τῶν σοφιστῶν κόσμος 
ἔχει, καὶ τίσιν ἀνάγκαις ἕκαστα γίνεται τῶν οὐρανίων. It was not likely 
that the writings of Euripides, the fellow-student of Socrates, should 
be without allusions to this philosophical tenet. Hence we find in 
Alcest. 986. κρεῖσσον οὐδὲν ἀνάγκας εὗρον. Hel. 521. δεινῆς ἀνάγκης 
οὐδὲν ἰσχύειν πλέον. Laicymn. Fr. 5. ap. Dind. τὸ τῆς ᾿Ανάγκης οὐ λέγειν 
ὅσον ζύγον. Belleph. fr. 15. πρὸς τὴν ᾿Ανάγκην πάντα τἄλλ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀσθενῆ. 
Temen. 15. τὸ γὰρ χρεὼν μεῖζον ἢ τὸ μὴ χρεών. 
395. σοβαρὸς, with a quick movement. 
Ib. πυκνότητα, compression, compaciness. 
396. ῥοῖβδος, a whizzing noise. . | 
Ib. ῥύμη (pve, ἐρύω), impetus. Av. 1182. Thucyd. 11. 76. 
Ib. αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν κατακάων, setting fire to itself. 
Insimuatus ibi vortex versatur in alto, 
Et calidis acuit fulmen fornacibus intus. 
Nam duplici ratione accenditur; ipse sua nam 
Mobilitate calescit, et e contagibus ignis. 
Lucret. VI. 276. 


397. ἀτεχνῶς = ἀληθῶς. Ernesti compares Luciani Dial. Mort. 27. 
ἀτεχνῶς πασχοῦσι τοῦτο. 

Ib. Atcdowa. In ancient Attica, the four tmbes, under the go- 
vernment of Erichthonius, derived their names from four divinities. 
They were termed Acds, ᾿Αθηναιῖς, Ποσειδωνιὰς, and ἫἯἩ φαιστιάς. These 
were the four great possessors of the Attic soil, and Zeus was the 
first among them. At the outgoing of the month Anthesteriun, all 
the citizens celebrated his feast under the name of Diasia; many, 
after the old fashion, offered him the fruits of their fields; others 
tacrificed cattle. It was a state family feast; the old idea of house 
and court not being forgotten in it. Creuzer II. 510. See also 
Thucyd. I. 126. Wachsmuth IV. 25.139. and notes to Lucian I. 
350. VIE. 390. IX. 545. 
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ΝΝ ͵ 
ὥπτων γαστέρα τοῖς συγγενέσιν, κάτ᾽ οὐκ ἔσχων ἀμε- 
λήσας" 
ἡ δ᾽ ap ἐφυσᾶτ᾽, εἶτ᾽ ἐξαίφνης διαλακήσασα πρὸς αὐτὼ 
» ’ ,ὔ \ , - ‘ Ld 
“τὠφθαλμὼ μου προσετίλησεν καὶ κατέκαυσεν TO TPOT- 


πον. 400 
XO. ὦ τῆς μεγάλης ἐπιθυμήσας σοφίας ἄνθρωπε παρ᾽ 
ἡμῶν, | 


΄“ o& ' 
ὡς εὐδαίμων ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ τοῖς “Ελλησι γενήσει, 
3 ’ 4 Ν “ \ Ν f 5 
εἰ μνήμων εἶ καὶ φροντιστὴς Kai TO ταλαίπωρον ἕνεστιν 


398. γαστέρα. Od. XVIII. 43. γαστέρες aid’ αἰγῶν κρέατ᾽ ἐν πυρί; 
τάσδ᾽ ἐπὶ δόρπῳ] κατθέμεθα, κνίσσης τε καὶ αἵματος ἐμπλήσαντες. 118. ᾽Α»- 
τίνοος δ᾽ ἄρα οἷ μεγάλην παρὰ γαστέρα θῆκεν | ἐμπλείην κνίσσης τε καὶ αἷμα- 
τος. These descriptions seem to bring the γαστὴρ something near 
to ‘‘ the chieftain of the pudding race,” the renowned Haggis. 

Ib. οὐκ ἔσχων ἀμελήσας, neglected to make an incision ἐπ it. ἔσχων a 
σχᾶν. 

399. διαλακέω (λακέω), to split with a crack. Cf. nos in Ach. 956. 

400. προστιλάω (τιλάω), defile. 

403. μνήμων. In the ancient schools of philosophy, where for 
various reasons little was committed to * writing, a strong memory 
was necessarily considered as among the highest gifts of the 
mind, and the tasks imposed on it were often of no ordinary tkind. 
But in the Italian and Socratic schools, where knowledge itself was 
considered as nothing more than the “reminiscences of a previous 
state of existence, memory naturally ranked as the first of intellec- 
tual qualifications. It is observable accordingly in the present drama, 
that as the Chorus’s first presumed qualification for Strepsiades’ 
future success is made to depend on his possession of a good me- 


& Τῆς δὲ αὐτῆς ἰδέας τῶν ἠθῶν θετέον καὶ ὅτι τὰ κυριώτατα καὶ συνεκτικώτατα 
τῶν ἐν αὐτῇ δογμάτων ἀπόρρητα ἂν ἑαντοῖς διεφύλαττον ἅπαντες del, μετὰ ἀκριβοῦς 
ἐχεμυθίας πρὸς τοὺς ἐξωτερικοὺς ἀνέκφορα διατηροῦντες καὶ ἀγράφως ἐν μνή 
τοῖς διαδόχοις, ὥσπερ μυστήρια θεῶν μεταπαραδιδόντες. Iamb. Vit. Pyth. XXXII. 
226. 

τ For those, for instance, laid on the followers of Zoroaster, see Brucker, I. 113. 
127. 148. 164, &c. on the Druids, Id. 323.; on the Gallic philosophers, Cesar 
de Bell. Gall. VI. 13. 

Ὁ The opinions of the Socratic school on this point, it has been already ob- 
served, are more particularly developed in the Platonic dialogues, Menon, and 
Phedrus. The identity of those of Pythagoras may be collected from the collo- 
quy which takes place, when in Lucian’s “Sale of Souls” that of Pythagoras is 
offered for sale. "Ayo. φέρε δὴ, ἣν wplwpal σε, τί με διδάξεις; ud. διδάξω μὲν 
οὐδὲν, ἀναμνήσω δέ. ᾿᾽Αγο. πῶς ἀναμνήσεις; Πνθ. καθαρὰν πρότερον τὴν ψυχὴν 
ἐργασάμενος, καὶ τὸν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ ῥύπον ἐκκλύσας. “Ayo. καὶ δὴ νόμισον ἤδη κεκαθάρ- 
θαι με, τίς ὁ τρόπος τῆς ἀναμνήσεως; Πυϑ. τὸ μὲν πρῶτον, ἡσυχίη μακρὴ, καὶ ἀφω- 
yin, καὶ πέντε ἐτέων λαλέειν μηδέν. Lucian III. 83. 
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ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ, καὶ μὴ κάμνεις μήθ᾽ ἑστὼς μήτε βαδίζων, 


mory, 80 the first question put to him by Socrates himself, before 
admission into the school (infr. 465), is as to how he stands on this 
primary point: the moment Strepsiades gives proof of total defi- 
ciency in this all-important faculty, that moment he is dismissed the 
Phrontisterium (infr. 760). In the Italian school, both as regards 
its head and members, the same value is discovered as attaching to 
the memory. Thus when Pythagoras is desired by Mercury to ask 
any gift short of immortality, what is the request made? αἰτήσασθαι 
οὖν, ζῶντα καὶ τελευτῶντα μνήμην ἔχειν τῶν συμβαινόντων. ἐν μὲν οὖν τῇ 
(φῆ, πάντων διαμνημονεῦσαι" ἐπεὶ δὲ ἀποθάνοι, τηρῆσαι τὴν αὐτὴν μνήμην. 
(Laert. VIII. 4.) Hence his repeated injunction to his followers, 
μνήμην ἀσκεῖν (Id. VIII. 23); who, agreeably to this injunction,—ém 
πλέον ἐπειρῶντο τὴν μνήμην γυμνάζειν οὐδὲν γὰρ μεῖζον πρὸς ἐπιστήμην 
καὶ ἐμπειρίαν καὶ φρόνησιν τοῦ δύνασθαι μνημονεύειν. (amb. Vit: Pyth. 
XXIX. 166.) When we consider how many years elapsed between 
the exhibition of ‘the Clouds,” and the production of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, we shall not be surprised to find this fanciful sys- 
tem sobered down into the following observation: érexpaipero δὲ 
(Socrates sc.) ras ἀγαθὰς φύσεις ἐκ τοῦ ταχύ re μανθάνειν ols προσέχοιεν, 
καὶ μνημονεύειν & ἂν μάθοιεν. (Mem. IV. 1, 2.) | 

Ib. τὸ ταλαίπωρον, erumnarum patientia. Br. For those undergone 
by the Pythagorean scholars, and their object, consult Brucker, I. 
1025~1036. 1066. See also what the same learned writer remarks, 
under the supposition that the ‘‘ Tabula Cebetis,” which we now pos- 
sess, i8 a genuine production of the Socratic associate of that name, 
I. 579. 58. See also sup. 95. 

404. κάμνεις .. ἑστώς. (Pl. Menon 81, d. ἐάν τις ἀνδρεῖος 7 καὶ μὴ 
ἀποκάμνῃ ζητῶν.) To a remarkable feat of this kind performed by 
Socrates, we had occasion to advert in a former note (sup. 76). A 
still more remarkable feat is recorded of his prototype (supposing 

ras to have been that prototype), his biographer Iamblichus 
(Vit. III. 16.) assuring us, that on one occasion he remained in the 
same position for three days and two nights, partaking neither of 
food nor drink nor sleep during that period. Of similar feats per- 
formed by some of his followers, and some maxims of the school on 
the subject, see the same biographer, XXX.185. XXXV. 256. For 
performances of a like nature by the Indian philosophers, from whom 

ras is commonly supposed to have derived some of his prac- 
tices, see Brucker, I. 197, 8. 

Tb. βαδίζων. Here again the scholar (if Socrates did originally 
intend to follow in the steps of Pythagoras) yields to the master. 
The perambulations of Pythagoras, even if we strike out of the 
account his visits to India and to Babylon, (which I doubt if we are 
entitled te do,) compassed a considerable portion of the world : those 
of Socrates were confined to the city of Athens, the philosopher 
rarely going beyond its limite. 
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405. μήτε ῥιγῶν ἄχθει. No record is left us of Pythagoras’s power 
of endurance on this point; and it is not easy to say, whether the 
fragment of Aristophon’s Πυθαγοριστὴς (Athen. VI. 238, c.), in 
which occurs the verse ὑπαίθριος χειμῶνα διάγειν, κόψικος, is meant to 
apply to one of the later followers of Pythagoras, or generally to a 
parasite. Of the bhardihood of Socrates in this respect, a remark- 
able testimony is left us in the account which Plato gives of his 
great master’s bearing at the siege of Potidea (where, by the way, 
no one displayed more valour than the son of Sophroniscus): πρὸς 
δὲ αὖ τὰς τοῦ χειμῶνος Kaprepnoes—Servol γὰρ αὐτόθι χειμῶνες --- θαυμάσια 
εἰργάζετο τά τε ἄλλα, καί ποτε ὄντος πάγου οἵου δεινοτάτου, καὶ πάντων ἣ 
οὐκ ἐξιόντων ἔνδοθεν, ἢ εἴ τις ἐξίοι, ἠμφιεσμένων τε θαυμαστὰ δὴ ὅσα καὶ 
ὑποδεδεμένων καὶ ἐνειλιγμένων τοὺς πόδας εἰς πίλᾳυς καὶ ἀρνακίδας, οὗτος 
δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις ἐξήει ἔχων ἱμάτιον μὲν τοιοῦτον οἷόν περ καὶ πρότερον εἰώθει 
φορεῖν, ἀνυπόδητος δὲ διὰ τοῦ κρυστάλλου ῥᾷον ἐπορεύετο ἣ οἱ ἄλλοι ὑπο- 
δεδεμένοι. οἱ δὲ στρατιῶται ὑπέβλεπον αὐτὸν ὡς καταφρονοῦντα σφῶν. 
Plat. Conviv. §. 42. 

Ib. ἀριστᾶν. Among the most earnest precepts of the founder 
of the Italian school, one was 

κρατεῖν δ᾽ εἰθίζεο τῶνδε, 

γαστρὸς μὲν πρώτιστα, καὶ ὕπνον, λαγνείης τε, 

καὶ θυμοῦ. Aurea Carm. IX. 

To effect this purpose in his pupils, it was usual with Pythagoras to 
set before them splendid banquets, on which their eyes were allowed 
to rest for a time, and which were then sent to the servants. (lamb. 
Vit. Pyth. c. 31, and Diodorus Siculus in Excerpt. Vales.) The diet 
of the philosopher himself was of the simplest kind. Wax and 
honey, a coarse bread, and herbs, boiled or raw, composed his ordi- 
nary Xdiet. (Porph. Vit. Pyth. c. 34.) That Socrates did not much 
exceed the founder of the Italian school in these respects, some of 
‘his well-known apophthegms—as, that the difference between himself 
and other men was, that they lived to eat, while he eat to live 
(Athen. IV. 158, f.); and that he who needed least came nearest 
to the gods—sufficiently testify. That invitations to the tables of 


x That a similar mode of life in his followers should have incurred the ridicule 
of the comic writers of Athens, will be no surprise. One or two specimens of 
their strictures are here submitted to the reader. 

πρῶτον μὲν, ὥσπερ πυθαγορί(ων, ἐσθίει 
ἔμψυχον οὐδὲν, τῆς δὲ πλείστης τοὐβολοῦ 
μάζης μελαγχρῇ μερίδα λαμβάνων Adwes. 
Antiph. ap. Athen. IV. 161, ἃ. 
ol πυθαγορίζοντες γὰρ, ὧς ἀκούομεν, 
οὔτ᾽ ὄψον ἐσθίουσιν, οὔτ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ οὐδὲ by 
ἔμψυχον, οἶνόν τ᾽ οὐχὶ πίνουσιν μόνοι. 
ἦς Alexis ap. eund. ibid. 
How this matter stood among the philosophers of Egypt and India, from whom 


Pythagoras is supposed to have derived so many of bis practices, see Brucker, I. 
266. 194; 5, 6. 
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richer persons did not induce him to transgress his usual limits, 
see Xen. Mem. I. 3.6. The reader who wishes to know what were 
the habits and opinions of other philosophers on this subject, (and 
with philosophers we are more immediately concerned,) will find in- 
struction, amusement, or interest, in the following references: Laert. 
If. 34. 139. VII. 121. ΙΧ. 114. Xen. CEcon. XI. 18. Brucker 
11. 103. 225. 258. 264. Incertus in Stob. Floril. p. 393. 

406. οἴνου τ᾽ dwéxe. The two great pupils of Socrates evidently 
had their eye on this, as well as every other passage in our present 
drama; and how do they reply to it? Plato, by representing him as 
capable of swallowing, and as actually swallowing, huge draughts of 
wine, without the least apparent effect on his hardy frame (Conviv. 
ad fin.); Xenophon, by putting a speech into his mouth, which, hit- 
ting as it does the exact medium between absolute abstemiousness 
and excess, will richly repay the trouble of transcription. Conviv. 
Il. 24. ὁ δ᾽ αὖ Σωκράτης εἶπεν" ᾿Αλλὰ πίνειν μὲν, ὦ ἄνδρες, καὶ ἐμοὶ πάνυ 
δοκεῖ: τῷ γὰρ ὄντι ὁ οἶνος ἄρδων τὰς ψυχὰς, τὰς μὲν λύπας, ὥσπερ ὁ μαν- 
δραγόρας τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, κοιμίζει, τὰς δὲ φιλοφροσύνας, ὥσπερ ἔλαιον 
φλόγα, ἐγείρει. Δοκεῖ μέντοι μοι καὶ τὰ τῶν ἀνδρῶν σώματα ταὐτὰ πά- 
σχειν, ἅπερ καὶ τὰ τῶν ἐν γῆ φυομένων. Kal γὰρ ἐκεῖνα, ὅταν μὲν ὁ θεὸς 
αὐτὰ ἄγαν ἀθρόως ποτίζῃ, οὐ δύναται ὀρθοῦσθαι, οὐδὲ ταῖς αὔραις διαπνεῖ- 
σθαι ὅταν δ᾽, ὅσῳ ἥδεται, τοσοῦτο πίνῃ, καὶ μάλα ὀρθά τε αὔξεται, καὶ 
θάλλοντα ἀφικνεῖται εἰς τὴν καρπογονίαν. Οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἡμεῖς ἣν μὲν 
ἄθροον τὸ πότον ἐγχεώμεθα, ταχὺ ἡμῖν καὶ τὰ σώματα καὶ αἱ γνῶμαι σφα- 
λοῦνται, καὶ οὐδὲ ἀναπνεῖν, μὴ ὅτι λέγειν τι δυνησόμεθα' ἣν δὲ ἡμῖν οἱ 
παῖδες μικραῖς κύλιξι πυκνὰ ἐπιψεκάζωσιν, (ἵνα καὶ ἐγὼ ἐν Τοργιείοις ῥή- 
μασιν εἴπω), οὕτως οὐ βιαζόμενοι ὑπὸ τοῦ οἴνου μεθύειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀναπειθό- 
μενοι, πρὸς τὸ παιγνιωδέστερον ἀφίξομεθα. With regard to the (supposed) 
precursor of Socrates, Iamblichus thus delivers himself (Vit. Pyth. 
XVI. 69) : Υ ἀοινίαν καὶ ὀλιγοσιτίαν καὶ ὀλιγοῦπνίαν κατέδειξεν τοῖς ἑταιροῖς. 

Ib. γυμνασίων. In this verse, as quoted by Laertius (II. 27), the 
reading is οἴνου τ᾽ ἀπέχει καὶ ἀδηφαγίας, a reading which would reconcile 
our poet far more with the accounts left us by Plato and Xenophon, 
from which Socrates would appear to have been the last person 
likely to dissuade his followers from the exercises of the gymna- 
sium. 

Ib. τῶν ἄλλων ἀνοήτων, aliis ineptiis, Br. in which sense the words 
are also taken by Wieland, Welcker, and Voss. Schol. ἀνοήτων, τῶν 
ἀφροδισίων" τῆς τοιαύτης Aayvelas’ dvonraivew γὰρ καὶ μωραίνειν τὸ ἀφροδι- 
σιάζειν ἔλεγον. (In this latter sense of the word, as concerns the 
founder of the Italian philosophy, the reader will consult Laert. VIII. 
g.19. Stobeum in Sermon. 15.; as concerns Socrates, see Xen. 
Mem. I. 3. 8.) 

Ib. If in the preceding verses I have pointed to some coinci- 


y For examples of ancient philosophers, who were any thing but abstemious, 
see Laert. de Arcesilao IV. 44. de Lacyde IV. 61. de Timone IX. 110. 
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καὶ βέλτιστον τοῦτο νομίζεις, ὅπερ εἰκὸς δεξιὸν ἄνδρα, 
νικᾶν πράττων καὶ βουλεύων καὶ τῇ γλώττῃ πολε- 


μίζων: 
ZT. ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεκέν γε ψυχῆς στερρᾶς δυσκολοκοίτου τε 


μερίμνης, 


dences between’ the habits of Socrates and those of Pythagoras, 
(and more might have been added, had the'text given an opportu- 
nity for their admission), it is for no purpose of derogating from the 
originality and nobleness of character which these verses, nghtly 
considered, imply in the former. For with all deference to our face- 
tious dramatist, into what thoughts ought those verses ultimately to 
lead us? If any man in Athens had by his prodigious talents the power 


of placing at his feet the wealth, the honours, and the pleasures of 


that clever but giddy metropolis, it was unquestionably the son of 
Sophroniscus ; but from the commencement of his career, he had 
evidently determined that it should be otherwise. Unlike the 
fashionable and grasping sophists, he had resolved that all his in- 
structions should be almost, if not entirely, gratuitous ; unlike them, 
instead of carrying philosophy into the mansions of the wealthy,—he 
had determined to carry it among artisans and labourers—into shops 
and hovels—into the agora and the palestra—at all hours, and all 
seasons. And how was he to be supported in an enterprize at once so 
new and so laborious? Pay he would not receive—private fortune he 
had none—his only resource was to make himself independent of cir- 
cumstances by adopting the mode of life described in the text; and 
this he did cheerfully and unflinchingly. And what was the result? 
such blessings as all the treasures of the bloated sophists could not 
have purchased—a frame of body which disease never reached, and a 
tone of mind, superior alike to the fear of man and the fear of 
death. As for the little squibs of the stage—let us look at the 
smile of calm serenity, which at this picture of himself, (correct 
enough as far as mere exteriors went,) comes over the face of- the 
real Socrates, and hear the words, which rather play about than 
issue from his lips. ‘‘ Happy Aristophanes! Thou art a fellow of 
infinite mirth, and, I believe, an honest one to boot ; but will all 
the plaudits of an admiring theatre, and the gay banquet which 
succeeds, earn thee a sweeter sleep than my humble meal and 
hard couch, sanctified as they are by purposes and intentions, which 
even thy wit has failed to fathom, and for which posterity will not 
fail to do me justice, though contemporaries. may refuse it ἢ 

409. ἕνεκέν ye ψυχῆς oreppijs, as far as an unbending, inflexible soul 
is concerned. Cf. nos in Ach. 336. and to the examples there given, 
and in Blomfield’s Perse (137, 211.), add Herodot. I. 120. Isoc. 
147, d. Id. p. 460. Dem. 32,16. 490, 21. Antiph. 130, 14. Plat. 
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καὶ φειδωλοῦ καὶ τρυσιβίου γαστρὸς καὶ θυμβρεπι- 


δείπνου, 410 
» ~ ᾽ὔ [4 
ἀμέλει θαρρῶν, οὕνεκα τούτων ἐπιχαλκεύειν παρέχοιμ᾽ 
“ν 
ἄν. 


20. ἄλλο τι δῆτ᾽ οὖν νομιεῖς ἤδη θεὸν οὐδένα πλὴν 
ἅπερ ἡμεῖς, 


Charm. 158, e. Phedon 85, b. 1 Alcib. 127, 6. Josephus de Antiq. 
Jud. XIII. c. 16. ὃ. 6. 

Ib. στερρὸς et στερεὸς (torn), hard, firm, inflerible. Cf. nos in Ach, 
199. Eurip. Hec. 296. οὐκ ἔστιν οὕτω στερρὸς ἀνθρώπου φύσις. Laert. 
de Menedemo II. 132. οὐδὲν ἧττον ἀθλητοῦ στερεός τε καὶ ἐπικεκαυμένος 
τὸ εἶδος. 1ὰ. de Pythag. 11.435. καὶ τῶν σχημάτων τὸ κάλλιστον 
σφαῖραν εἶναι τῶν στερεῶν᾽ τῶν δὲ ἐπιπέδων, κύκλον. Ib. 25. ἐκ δὲ τού- 
τῶν, τὰ στερεὰ σώματα, ὧν καὶ τὰ στοιχεῖα εἶναι τέτταρα, πῦρ, ὕδωρ, γὴν, 
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ἀέρα. 
Ib. δυσκολόκοιτος (δύσκολος, κοίτη), a hard couch, providing diffi- 
cult and uneasy sleep. 

Tb. μέριμνα (μερὶς, μερίξω, cure animum diverse trahunt, Ter.) 
Hes, Op. 178. χαλεπὰς δὲ θεοὶ δώσουσι μερίμνας. Eurip. Heracl. 344. 
εἰσὶν γὰρ of σου... μερίμναν ἔξουσ’. St. Paul. 2 Epist. ad Cor. xi. 28. 
ἡ μέριμνα πασῶν τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν. Cf. Black’s Paleoromaica p. 259. 

410. τρυσίβιος (rpuw, Bios), life-wasting. 

Ib. OupBperideurvos (θύμβρα, ἐπὶ, δεῖπνον), eating the herb savoury 
at meal-time. 

411. ἀμέλεε θαρρῶν, dismiss with confidence all concern on this 
porrt. 

Ib. ἐπιχαλκεύειν, to hammer upon. ‘ A proverbial expression,” 
says Schutz, “ signifying patience in bearing pains and troubles.” 
Dobree refers to Auschyl. ap. Athen. VII. 303, c. 

412. ἄλλο τι (pro ἄλλο τί γένοιτ᾽ ἂν H—) numquid aliud, what else ἢ 
See Plat. Men. 82, d. Crit. 52, d. The connexion seems to be this; 
all thes is very well, but there is one other thing: will you allow of 
no god, &c. ἄλλο τι Bek. Dind. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε Br. 

413. Let us first attend to the stage-play in this verse, and then 
examine its separate parts. At the word rovri Socrates points to 
the superincumbent heaven, and then pauses to give time to Strep- 
siades, who is reckoning his new stock of divinities upon his fingers : 
at the words τὰς Νεφέλας, Socrates points to the Chorus, and the 
fore-finger of Strepsiades’ right hand shifts from the thumb to the 
forefinger of his left: at the words τὴν γλῶτταν, it will be for 
the reader to consider, whether the extreme cleverness of the Attic 
masks, and the occasional grossness of the Attic stage, will admit of 
a tongue of no ordinary dimensions protruding from the Socratic 
mouth, and on which Strepsiades gazes with all due admiration. As 
the organ of speech returns into the mouth, a significant nod of the 
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‘ ΄ ‘ , a ; 
to Χάος τουτὶ καὶ τὰς Νεφέλας καὶ τὴν γλῶτταν, τρία 
ταυτί: 


head gives to the words τρία ταυτὶ a meaning, which will be ex- 
plained forthwith. 

Ib. Χάος (χάω, χαίνω). The Scholiast says, that by this word we 
are here to understand the air. The explanation would have been more 
correct, had the word ether been used by the annotator, instead of 
air. Such as it is, however, we embrace it as a proof of a close 
identity between the Pythagorean and Socratic doctrines, and of the 
basement of both on the Emanative system. As many of the opin- 
ions attributed to Socrates and Euripides, in this and other plays of 
Aristophanes, are unintelligible without some knowledge of this 
system, a short abstract of it is here submitted to the reader. The 
great Eastern philosophic opinion was, that from nothing nothing 15 
made—that there has been therefore from all eternity an infinite 
principle, from whose bosom all things, that are or have been, ema- 
nate. That this principle is a fire of infinite perfection, purity, and 
intellect, residing in the utmost part of the ether, and hence fre- 
quently considered as the same with ether itself. Simce, however, 
what is immaterial and spiritual is diametrically opposite to the na- 
ture of entity, it follows, that in things derived from that primeval and 
divine fire, there are two subordinate principles wholly opposite to 
each other, spirit and matter. Spirit, the less far it has flowed from 
the bosom of its parent, is a fire so much the purer. Light thus 
begetting light, and spirit spint, by a process of emanation, it fol- 
lowed as a correct assertion, that Gods are born. The purest of all 
these emanations is the sun, as being nearest to the emanative foun- 
tain, (cf. sup. 224.) The further, on the contrary, emanations are 
removed from that primeval and pure fire, so much the more are 
they deprived of purity, light, the power of moving, and of heat. As 
all these latter qualities are wanting in matter, it follows that this is the 
last emanation from that fountain of which we have hitherto spoken. 
Fortunately however for us, who partake so largely of it, there is, it 
seems, in that divine and intellectual fire an eternal and most perfect 
motion ; from which was deduced, as a necessary consequence, that 
all things which flow from it are at length by the power of 
periodic motion returned to it, and, as it were, reabsorbed into it. 
Matter, indeed, inasmuch as it is dark, cold, and motionless, can- 
not of itself return to this ocean of fire: it is therefore nécessary that 
it should undergo a perpetual motion and passive agitation, and be 
so worked upon by the good principle, that its vices may be gra- 
dually corrected, and itself drawn nearer to the spiritual nature. 
This after a long contest will be effected. All its bad qualities 
being then fully removed, matter will return to the original fountain, 
and being thus absorbed into the great ocean of brightness, nothing 
will remain but light and infinite felicity. Br. 1.181. See also the 
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same writer, I. 1046. 1οὔ4--5. 1082. 1094. II.‘291-9. 365. 428. 
458.645-6-9. 9.4. 959. 992-3. IIT. 386. 396. 445. 454. 

Ib. τὴν γλῶτταν. In the consideration of this word, let .us first 
attend to fact, and then to philosophy. The fact is positive, and 
easily dispatched. In all places of public resort in Athens, where- 
ever some half-dozen persons were collected together, there Socrates 
was to be found, putting or answering questions. On this practice 
the duties of the ecclesia and the law-courts, which occupied so 
much of the time of other citizens, formed no drawback; for So- 
crates attended neither. He even abstained from what might have 
been still more naturally expected of him, that of committing his 
discourses to writing. If in this too he followed the * sage, with 
whom we have found him so often assimilating, the philosophic 
principles on which he founded his practice were apparently his own. 
It has been already observed, that the leading feature in the Socra- 
tic philosophy was the spontaneous origination of ideas; and this 
the philosopher knew was to be effected by living and oral, not 
by written communication. In written communication, as the best 
expositor of his system has 8 explained, an uncertainty always at- 
taches as to whether the mind of the reader has spontaneously con- 
formed to such communication, and in reality appropriated it to it- 
self, or whether, with the mere ocular apprehension of the words 
and letters, a vain conceit is excited in the mind that it understands 
what it does not understand: on the contrary, a sentence orally 
delivered may always be supported, as Plato observes, by its father, 
and receive his protection, and that not only against the objections 
of one who thinks otherwise, but also against the intellectual stub- 
bornness of one as yet ignorant, while the wntten sentence has no 
answer to make to any further inquiries. It is evidently therefore 
not without reason that the Tongue is ranked by Aristophanes 
among the divinities of Socrates. Cf. infr. 1426. 1431. 


t See on this subject Brucker I. 1023-5. That the Golden Verses, usually 
ascribed to Pythagoras, are the production of a later hand, is admitted even by 
the Platonists. 

* Plato in Phdro, 275. 4- How well Plato’s own written imitations were 
roade to conform to his master’s form of oral instruction, may best be collected 
from the learned Schleiermacher’s remarks. My limits will admit but of one 
or two specimens. ‘ And to the inward and essential condition of the Platonic 
form belongs every thing in the composition resulting from the purpose of com- 
pelling the mind of the reader to the spontaneous production of ideas; that fre- 
quent recommencement of the investigation from another point of view, provided 
nevertheless that all these threads do actually unite in the common centre-point ; 
that progression,” &c. Again: “ It is clear that he (Plato) must have endea- 
voured to make written instruction as like as possible to that better kind (oral in- 
struction). ... For even if we look only to the immediate purpose, that writing, 
as regarded himself aud his followers, was only to be a remembrance of thoughts 
already current among them ; Plato considers all thought so much as spontaneous 
activity, that with him, a remembrance of this kind of what has been already ac- 
quired must necessarily be so of the first and original mode of acquisition.” 
Schleiermacher’s Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato, translated by Dobson, 
(whose translation has also been followed in the observations derived from Plato’s 
Pheedrus.) 
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2T. οὐδ᾽ ay διαλεχθείην γ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς τοῖς ἄλλοις, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀν ἀπαντῶν᾽ 

οὐδ᾽ ἂν θύσαιμ᾽, ovd ἂν σπείσαιμ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιθείην λιβα- 
νωτόν. 41s 


Ib. τρία ταυτί. ‘‘ These,” intimates Socrates, ‘‘ are the three divi- 
“nities of my school; and you may now snap your fingers at the 
more usual three of the vulgar ; viz. Jupiter, Apollo, and Ceres.’”’ The 
reader who wishes for general information on the subject of (sup- 
posed) ancient Trinities, may for that of Persia consult Brucker I. 
158. 171. 186; for the Egyptian, I. 292-3-4. Orphic, I. 387. 390 
-1—7. Pythagorean, I. 1053. 1081. Platonic, I. 638. 691~-2—-3—4- 
5. .702—-3-4—-5-13. III: 259. Celtic, I. 331. Eclectic, II. 398. 

415. Instead of the scholar, whose tongue is here running at a 
rapid rate, let us attend to the declarations made by Xenophon 
respecting his great master on the important point contained in the 
text. So far from neglecting the duty of sacrifice, we are assured 
by him that Socrates was seen frequently performing that sacred 
rite both at home and on the public altars of his country. (Mem. I. 
1, 2.) The question immediately occurs, how were such perform- 
ances compatible with the discourses which the same writer puts 
into his master’s mouth, when the subject of Deity is discussed ? 
Those discourses are evidently the out-flowings of a mind, recognis- 
ing but one supreme Deity; his sacrificial rites, on the contrary, are 
the acts of a man admitting many. How is this discrepancy between 
Socratic theory and Socratic practice to be reconciled? Unless we 
prefer to charge one of the boldest and most uncompromising of 
men with hypocrisy or cowardice, or both, I see no way of escaping 
from the difficulty but by a recurrence to the principles of that 
school, which appear to have had so firm a hold on the -mind of 
Socrates about the time when “ the Clouds” was performed. And 
how did the principles of that school bear upon the present question ? 
What was the supreme Deity of the Pythagorean school, we have 
already seen in a preceding note. It was an etherial fire, perfect 
alike in purity and intellect. In those mysterious numbers, which 
contained so much of the Pythagorean theology, that purest of spi- 
rits appears under the name of Monad, (Br. I. 1030.) and in that 
Monad the sublimest of the Socratic speculations respecting one 
supreme Governor of the universe no doubt had their origin. But 
the Italian creed rested not here. After this monad, and immedi- 
ately emanating from it, that creed admitted three species of intel- 
ligibilities, gods, demons, and Ὁ heroes, all differmg in degree and 


b It is much to be regretted that Aristophanes’ play of that name has not come 
down to us. One of the fragments preserved (ap. Dind. 9.) pears 80 strongly upon 
a very peculiar and recondite doctrine of the Pythagorean school (Laert. VIIT. 34.) 
that we may reasonably conclude much light would have been thrown by that 
drama on ὁ tenets of the Italic philoeuphy. 
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XO. λέγε νυν ἡμῖν ὅ τι σοι δρῶμεν θαρρῶν, ws οὐκ 
ἀτυχήσεις, 

ἡμᾶς τιμῶν καὶ θαυμάζων καὶ ζητῶν SeEws εἶναι. 

ΣΤ. ὦ δέσποιναι, δέομαι τοίνυν ὑμῶν τουτὶ πάνυ μικρὸν, 


dignity, according to their more immediate or remote distance from 
the great fountain of primeval light. To these subordinate divini- 
ties, not only did the Pythagorean doctrine admit of divine honours, 
and consequently sacrificial rites, being paid, but it absolutely en- 
jomed them, regard being had in the payment to the degree of 
dignity belonging to each. (Br. I. 1081.) When to these particular 
tenets we add a general rule of the Italian school, that men ought 
to abide by the customs and institutions of their country, even 
though those customs were somewhat worse than those of their 
neighbours (Iambl. p. 370. Porph. 213.), we shall come to a pretty 
safe conclusion that Socrates was neither coward nor hypocrite, and 
that, tried on Pythagorean principles, there was not that inconsist- 
ency between his words and deeds, which at first sight there appears 
tobe. It may be asked, why has Xenophon given no intimation of 
the reason of this apparent inconsistency in his master? It may be 
asked in turn, were the Socratic followers always made acquainted 
with the grounds on which their master’s opinions were founded? 
When one of those followers undertook to question Socrates on the 
nature of his celebrated demon (that demon on which so much light 
may yet, ] think, be thrown by a reference to Pythagorean doc- 
tnnes), the question was not only met by a refusal, but that re- 
fasal conveyed in such terms, that none of the most familiar acquaint- 
ances of the philosopher ever ventured to question him again on the 
subject, (Br. I. 544.) Was Socrates to be taciturn on this point 
alone, and be communicative on every other? But to bring these | 
remarks to a conclusion. That Socrates, partly from the ridicule 
thrown upon his opinions in the present drama, and partly from the 
suggestions of his vwn sagacious mind, was gradually led to relax in 
his admiration of a philosophic system, which tended so much to 
enthusiasm and Cfanaticism as the Pythagorean did, and to substitute 
for it one more adapted to the wants of his age, may safely be infer- 
red from the writings of Xenophon ; that he never wholly abandoned 
them, may be as safely inferred from the dialogues of Plato, and not 
least from the sacrificial rite which in the noblest of those dialogues 
he enjoins his associates to pay, just before he closed his eyes for 
ever. ‘“‘ We owe a cock,” said he, ‘‘ to A°sculapius,” (Phedon118, b.) 
Various interpretations have been given of these last words of the 


¢ In the Eclectic school, where these tendencies were exhibited in their utmost 
excess, this partial abandonment of Pythagorean principles could not but be consi- 
dered as a base apostasy on the part of Socrates; and hence no doubt much of 
that abuse which was poured upon him by the masters of that school, more parti- 
cularly by Porphyry. 
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τῶν Ἑλλήνων εἶναί με λέγειν ἑκατὸν σταδίοισιν ἄριστον. 

ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ ἔσται σοι τοῦτο παρ᾽ ἡμῶν" ὥστε τὸ λοιπόν 
γ᾽ ἀπὸ τουδὶ 420 

ἐν τῷ δήμῳ γνώμας οὐδεὶς νικήσει πλείονας κα Ἶ σύ. 

ΣΤ. μή μοί γε λέγειν γνῶμας μεγάλας" οὐ γὰρ τούτων 


ἐπιθυμῶ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ στρεψοδικῆσαι καὶ τοὺς χρήστας διο- 
λισθεῖν. 
ΧΟ. τεύξει τοίνυν ὧν ἱμείρεις" οὐ γὰρ μεγαλῶν ἐπι- 
θυμεῖς. 


son οὗ Sophroniscus. To me it appears as if he said, “I die faithful 
to two principles, and both of them Pythagorean. With that philo- 
sopher I agree in opinion that the separation of soul from body is 
equal to a separation from bondage and disease, and I therefore grate- 
fully offer a sacrificial rite to that deity, whom we all acknowledge 
as the healing power. The bird selected for the rite is in one only 
of its varieties expressly forbidden by that sage to be used for such 
a purpose; but had it even ‘been otherwise, my country’s institu- 
tions enjoin the sacrifice, and in paying it I should but break a 
lighter of my old master’s precepts to fulfil a more important one.” 
Cf. infr. 644. 

41g. σταδίοισι. ““ Ridicula: quasi stadiis metiremur eloquentiam. 
In Ran. go. Εὐριπίδου πλεῖν ἣ σταδίῳ AaXiorepa.” Berg. 

Ib. γνώμας. Plutarch. Precept. Gerend. Reipubl. §. 4. ἐν δὲ Aaxe- 
δαίμονι τινὸς Δημοσθένους, ἀνδρὸς ἀκολάστον, γνώμην εἰπόντος ἁρμόζουσαν, 
ἀπέρριψεν ὁ δῆμος, οἱ δὲ Ἔφοροι κληρώσαντες ἕνα τῶν γερόντων, ἐκέλευσαν 
εἰπεῖν τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον ἐκεῖνον, ὥσπερ εἰς καθαρὸν ἀγγεῖον ἐκ ῥυπαροῦ μετα- 
κεράσαντες, ὅπως εὐπρόσδεκτος γένηται τοῖς πολλοῖς. Diogenes ap. 
Laert. VI. 104. πρὸς τὸν ἐπιδεικνύντα αὐτῷ μουσικὴν, ἔφη, 

γνώμαις γὰρ ἀνδρῶν εὖ μὲν οἰκοῦνται πόλεις, 
εὖ δ᾽ οἶκος, οὐ ψαλμοῖσι καὶ τερετίσμασιν. 


Ib. γνώμας νικᾶν. To examples given by us in Vesp. 606. Eq. 
265. add Atsch. 63, 23. ψήφισμα νικᾶν. Plat. Gorg. 456, a. οἱ νικῶν- 
τες τὰς γνώμας περὶ τούτων. To preserve the apodosis, Porson read, 
according to Dobree,—yvdpas μεγάλας νικήσει πλείονας οὐδείς. 

422. These victories in the ecclesia (δήμῳ) Strepsiades treats with 
the utmost contempt: it is victory in the law-courts, and an ac- 
quaintance with all such arts as shall gain him victory there, which 
he requires. 

423. στρεψοδικεῖν (στρέφω, to pervert, δίκη). Gl. διὰ στροφῆς καὶ 
ποικιλίας λόγων τὸ δίκαιον διαφθεῖραι. Av. 1468. στρεψοδικοπανουργίαν. 

Ib. ὅσα pro ὅσον, i. 6. μόνον, solum, tantum, ἐμαυτῷ. ΟἹ. χάριν ἐμαυτοῦ. 
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ἀλλὰ σεαυτὸν παράδος θαρρῶν τοῖς ἡμετέροις προπό- 


λοισιν. 425 
ΣΤ. δράσω τοῦθ᾽ ὑμῖν πιστεύσας" ἡ γὰρ ἀνάγκη με 
πιέζει 


᾿ - [2 Ν , ΙΝ Ἁ Ψ [ 
δια τοὺς ἵππους τοὺς κοππατίας καὶ τὸν γάμον, ὅς pL 
> 7# 
ἐπετριψεν. 
a A @ ’ 
νῦν οὖν χρήσθων ὃ τι βούλονται. 
ὔ “ ”~ wn 
τουτὶ TO γ᾽ ἐμὸν σῶμ᾽ αὐτοῖσιν 
[4 a σι 
παρέχω τύπτειν, πεινῆν, διψῆν, 430 
ζω ΄- ‘ 
αὐχμεῖν, ῥιγῶν, ἀσκὸν Saipey, 


425. σεαυτὸν παραδὸς ... προπόλοισι. Plat. in Euthyd. 272, b. ἐν 
νῷ ἔχω Tow ἀνδροῖν παραδοῦναι ἐμαντόν. 

Ib. πρόπολος (πολέω), servant, priest. Herodot. 11. 64. Pl. 670. 
Epigr. ap. Laert. V. 8. Δηοῦς μύστιδος ὧν πρόπολος. 

428. χρήσθων (Xen. Mem. IV. 3.10. χρῆσθαι αὐτοῖς ὅ τι ἂν βούλωνται. 
Lacian II]. 6. δεηθῆναι αὐτῶν χρῆσθαί μοι ὅ τι βούλοιντο), third dual of 
the imperative, which the Attics use in passive form for χρήσθωσαν. 
See, says Dindorf, on this form, Hemst. ad Luc. D. Mort. X. 2. t. i. 
p. 364.8. Valck. ad Herodot. p. 514. Koen. ad Greg. p. 73. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. p. 252. ‘To which add Brunck ad Soph. Aj.v. 100. Ge- 
neral meaning: Let Cherephon and Socrates then deal with me 
as they please. I give myself up wholly to these servants of the 
Clouds, to blows, to hunger, thirst, dirt, cold, &c. I give my- 
eelf up as askin to be flayed, provided I can thereby escape my 
debts, and appear among men in the character which I am most 
ambitious of attaining, that of a man thoroughly qualified to make 
his way in the courts of law. (In the torrent of words which here 
breaks from Strepsiades, are we not to see the influence of the 
Glottic or Tongue-Divinity, as on a former occasion we saw a spe- 
cies of nympholepsy come over him, in consequence of his encounter 
with the Cloud-goddesses °) 

430. παρέχω τύπτειν (trado ad vapulandum. Eurip. Herc: Far. 
319. Bure). Cf. also Androm. 413. Lucian (J. 50. de Nigrino). 
speaks in a similar strain of the severities often practised by the an- 
cient philosophers towards their disciples: δῆλος δὲ ἦν καὶ τῶν τοιού- 
των κατεγνωκὼς φιλοσόφων, of ταύτην ἄσκησιν ἀρετῆς ὑπελάμβανον, ἣν 
πολλαῖς ἀνάγκαις, καὶ πόνοις τοὺς νέους ἀντέχειν καταγυμνάσωσι' τοῦτο μὲν 
δεῖν οἱ πολλοὶ κελεύοντες, ἄλλοι δὲ, μαστιγοῦντες. 

Ib. πεινῆν. Laertius (II. 28.), after quoting some satiric verses 
of Amipsias on Socrates, adds a reflection, which does the philoso- , 
pher far more honour than the satire does him discredit : otros μέν- 
τοι πεινῶν οὕτως, οὐ πώποτ᾽ ἔτλη κολακεῦσαι. 


431. αὐχμεῖν, fo be squalid. Infr. 889. Ρ]. 84. Od. XXIV. 249. 
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εἴπερ τὰ χρέα διαφευξοῦμαι,, 

τοῖς ἀνθρώποις τ᾽ εἶναι δόξω 

θρασὺς, εὔγλωττος, τολμηρὸς, ἴτης, 

βδελυρὸς, ψευδῶν συγκολλητὴς, 435 
evpynoterns, περίτριμμα δικῶν, : 
κύρβις, κρόταλον, κίναδος, τρύμη. Ὁ 


αὐχμεῖς κακῶς. Lucian III. 6. καὶ τὸ σῶμα καταναγκάζειν, ῥυπῶντα, καὶ 
αὐχμῶντα. 

Ib. ῥιγοῦν. Laert. IX. 80. Δημοφῶν γ᾽ οὖν ὁ ᾿Αλεξάνδρον τραπεζοκό- 
μος, ἐν σκιᾷ ἐθάλπετο, ἐν ἡλίῳ δὲ ἐρρίγον. 

ΤΌ. ἀσκὸν δαίρειν, i.e. εἰς ἄσκον δαίρειν. Cf. nos in Eq. 357. 747. 
and Heind. ad Plat. Euthyd. §. 35. 


Οὐκ ἔφν Σόλων βαθύφρων, οὐδὲ βουλήεις ἀνήρ. 
ἐσθλὰ γὰρ θεοῦ διδόντος, αὐτὸς οὐκ ἐδέξατο" 
περιβαλὼν δ᾽ ἄγραν, ἀγασθεὶς οὐκ ἀνέσπασεν μέγα 
δίκτυον, θυμοῦ θ᾽ ἁμαρτῆ καὶ φρενῶν ἀποσφαλείς. 
ἤθελον γάρ κεν κρατήσας, πλοῦτον ἄφθονον λαβὼν, 
καὶ τυραννήσας ᾿Αθηνῶν μοῦνον ἡμέραν μίαν, 
ἀσκὸς ὕστερον δεδάρθαι, κἀπιτετρίφθαι γένος. 


Solon de seipso, Fr. 25. 


434. θρασὺς, of audqcious impudentce. Lucian 11. 194. VI. 221. 
θρασὺς el, καὶ σοφιστής. 

Ib. ἴτης (εἶμι), a thorough-going fellow. Cf. Heind. ad Plut. Pro- 
tag. §.96. 435. ψευδῶν συγκολλητής. Cf. nos in Vesp.. 1043. 

436. εὑρησιεπὴς (εὑρίσκω, ἔπος), easily finding words. Luert. de 
’ Stilpone 11. 113. τοσοῦτον δ᾽ εὑρεσιολογίᾳ καὶ σοφιστείᾳ προῆγε τοὺς ἃλ- 
λους, Gore x.r.A. Id. de Arcesilao IV. 37. ἦν δὲ καὶ εὑρεσιλογώτατος 
ἁπαντῆσαι εὐστόχως. Id. de Menedemo II. 134. ἐστρέφετό re πρὸς 
«άντα καὶ εὑρησιλόγε. Brucker de Zenone I. 958. Subtilissimos hic 
se ostendunt Stoici, dialectic suz artificia rebus moralibus, ut co- 
thurnos pusioni adaptantes, εὑρεσιολογίας haud semel ideo a veteribus 
accusati. 

Ib. περίτριμμα δικῶν. Dem. 269, 17. περίτριμμα ἀγορᾶς, in litibus 
Sorensibus valde exercitatus. 

437. κύρβις. Tim. Lex. στήλη τρίγωνος πυραμοειδὴς, νόμους ἔχουσα 
περὶ θεῶν. The κύρβεις therefore contained the old jus canonicum of 
the Athenians, as the ἄξονες did their old jus civile. Cf. Av. 1354. 
Athen. VI. 234, 6. Lysias 184, 38. 40. 42. 185, 7. In the terms 
at present under consideration, the Greek idiom can sometimes be 
followed by giving persons for things: sometimes the effect is gained 
by adding the adjective: thus μάσθλης, pliant as leather : in the pre- 
sent and other instances, we must render by the English equiva- 
lent, such a thing personified, as here ; the κύρβις personified. 

Th. κρόταλον (cf. sup. 259.) | 
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μᾶάσθλης, εἴρων, γλοιὸς, ἀλαζὼν, 

κῶτρων, μιαρὸς, στρόφις, ἀργάλεος, 

ματτυολοιχύός., 440 
ταῦτ᾽ εἴ με καλοῦσ᾽ ἁπαντῶντες, 

δρώντων ἀτεχνῶς 6 τι χρήζουσιν" 

κεἰ βούλονται, 

γὴ τὴν Anunrp ἔκ μου χορδὴν 


Ib. κίναδος, cf. Soph. Aj. 103. Dem. 281, 22. 307,23. ΖΕ ΒΟΒ. 
77, 28. Andoc. 13, 23. 

Ib. τρύμη (τρύω, to rub, to wear, Herodot. I. 22. 11. 120. VI. 12.) 
a hole worn by rubbing. The sense is much the same as that of 
τρίμμα, a shrewd fellow, well versed in business. 

438. paoOAns=pacOrn, leather; metaph. a pliant fellow, who 
knows how to bend and cringe. Cf. nos in Eq. 267. 

Ib. εἴρων, a dissembler, one that speaks otherwise than he thinks. 
To the character by Theophrastus (Appendix B.), add Timon in 
Sillis ap. Laert. II. 19. μυκτὴρ, ῥητορόμυκτος, ὑπαττικὸς, εἰρωνευτής : 
and Philemon, οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἀλώπηξ, ἡ μὲν εἴρων τῇ φύσει, | ἡ δ᾽ αὐθέκα- 
στος. 

Ib. γλοιὸς, the adhesive, dirty oil, which in the wrestling-schools 
either dropt with the perspiration from the body, or was rubbed 
from the body by means of the strigil ; metaph. adhesive, fast-hold- 
ing, smooth, slippery. 

439. κέντρων, a rogue who deserves the κέντρον, or knout. (Hero- 
dot. III. 130.) Sophoclis Fr. ap. Dind. 309. Maortyia, xévrpeves, 
ἄλλοτ ryot. 

440. στρόφις (στρέφω), a fellow versed in every shift and turn. 

Ib. ματτυολοιχὸς (ματτύα, λείχω), α lick-spit, a parasite. (The 
mattya was a delicate dish, consisting of fine 4 poultry, and other 
flesh, which being dressed with herbs, was when cold cut in pieces, 
and used at deserts as a provocative to wine. Atheneus devotes 
several pages to the consideration of this dainty. XIV. 662, e— 
664, f.) There is some difficulty in connecting this word, without 
an anti-climax, with the preceding epithets. Schutz endeavours to 
solve the difficulty by considering it as the denomination of an im- 
padent fellow, who partakes of the delicacies of a club-feast, without 
paying his quota. 

444. χορδή. For this dish, which seems to have been not very 
remote from a sausage, see Athen. III. 94, f. &c. 

4 “The poorer members of the (Cretan) syssition furnished these meals from 
the proceeds of the chace, while wealthier persons supplied maize-bread, (the com- 
mon provision being barley-cakes, μᾶζαι,) with young cattle from their flocks, 
birds prepared as ματτύα, and the fruits of the season from their lands.” Mal- 

8 Dor. II. 215. 
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τοῖς φροντισταῖς παραθέντων. 445 

XO. λῆμα μὲν πάρεστι τῷδέ γ᾽ 

οὐκ ἄτολμον, ἀλλ᾽ ἕτοιμον. ἴσθι δ᾽ ὡς 

ταῦτα μαθὼν παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ κλέος οὐρανόμηκες 

ἐν βρότοισιν ἕξεις. 

ΣΤ΄. τί πείσομαι ; 450 

XO. τὸν πάντα χρόνον μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ 

ζηγλωτότατον βίον ἀνθρώπων διάξεις. 

=T. dpa γε τοῦτ᾽ ap’ ἐγώ ποτ᾽ 

ὄψομαι; ΧΟ. ὥστε γε σοῦ πολλοὺς ἐπὶ ταῖσι θύραις 
ἀεὶ καθῆσθαι, 

βουλομένους ἀνακοινοῦσθαί τε καὶ ἐς λόγον ἐλθεῖν, 455 

πράγματα κἀντιγραφὰς πολλῶν ταλάντων 

ἄξια σῇ φρενὶ συμβουλευσομένους μετὰ σοῦ. 


445. παραθέντων. For this term of the table, cf. nos in Eq. 51; 
and consult the same play, v. 736. for the word λῆμα. 

447. οὐκ ἄτολμον, ἀλλ᾽ ἕτοιμον. That in this jingle of words, the 
Socratic divinities follow a practice byno means unfamiliar to Socrates 
himself, or at all events to his expositor Plato, see Appendix (C.) 

448. κλέος οὐρανόμηκες. 

Ἦ ὀλίγον τόδε σῆμα' τὸ δὲ κλέος οὐρανόμηκες 
τῷ πολυφροντίστω τοῦτο Θάλητος ὅρη. 
Laert. I. 39. 

450. ri weloopas; what will be the results to me ἢ 

453. τοῦτ᾽ ἂν Br. (cf. Ast ad Plat. 7 Leg. §. 10.) τοῦτ᾽ dp’ Bek. 
Dind. 

456-7. These two difficult verses Brunck translates as follows: 
** Atque communicare tuz solertie negotia et lites multis talentis 
sestimatas, de quibus consultabunt tecum.” Dindorf observes: “h.1. 
manifestum est dici causas, accusationes (© πράγματα) iisque opposi- 


¢ In this sense the word may, I think, be understood in the last line of the fal- 
lowing fragment of Philemon : 


᾿Αεὶ τὸ πλοντεῖν συμφορὰς πολλὰς ἔχει, 
φθόνον τ᾽, ὀπήρειάν τε καὶ μῖσος πολὺ, 
πράγματά τε πολλὰ κἀνοχλήσεις μυρίας, 
πράξεις τε πολλὰς, συλλογάς τε τοῦ βίον. 
ἔπειτα μετὰ ταῦτ᾽ εὐθὺς εὑρέθη θανὼν, 
ἄλλοις καταλείψας εἰς τρυφὴν τὴν οὐσίαν. 
ὅθεν πένεσθαι μᾶλλον ἡδέως ἔχω, 


καὶ μήτ᾽ ἔχειν πλοῦτόν με, μήτε ala 
. Fr. p. 352. 
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4 [4 ’ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐγχείρει τὸν πρεσβύτην ὅ τι περ μέλλεις προδι- 
δάσκειν, 

“A n “ 4 “A 
καὶ διακίνει τὸν νοῦν αὐτοῦ, Kal τῆς γνώμης ἀποπειρῶ. 
ΣΩ Ψ \ Ν᾽ , yA a ΄, 

. aye On, κάτειπέ μοι σὺ τὸν σαυτοῦ τρόπον, 46ο 
“ > > A 2@\ Υ͂ > Q A 
ἵν αὑτὸν εἰδὼς ὄστις ἐστὶ μηχανὰς 


tas defenstones (ἀντιγραφὰς), lites quee multis talentis zstimabuntur.”’ 
A learned friend, whom I consulted on the passage, writes, ‘‘ Rather 
I think, worth many talents to your mind, i.e. (by a complimentary 
peripbrasis) to you—matters that will bring you in many talents. Cf. 
Acharn. VIII. 205. Jt’s worth (something) to the state to get hold of 
this man.” 

458. προδιδάσκειν--- διδάσκειν. Cf. infr. 947; and see Heindorf’s 
note in Plat. Gorg. 489, d. 

459. διακινεῖν, ercutere. (Cf. infr. 716). Bergler aptly compares 
part of a conversation between two cooks in the Mendax of Sosi- 
pater : 

B. dpa σύ pe κόπτειν οἷος εἶ ye, φίλτατε. 
A. οὗκ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ὅσῳ προσέρχετ᾽ ἐξ ἀγορᾶς ὁ παῖς, 
μικρὰ διακινήσω σε περὶ τοῦ πράγματος. 
Athen. IX. 378, b. 

Tb. γνώμη, disposition, general mode of thinking. Av. 627. Thes. 
148. Ton de Pythag. ap. Laert. I. 120. Πυθαγόρης ἐτύμως ὁ σοφὸς 
wept πάντων | ἀνθρώπων γνώμας cide καὶ ἐξέμαθεν. 

Ib. γνώμης ἀποπειρᾶσθαι. Ran. 648. τουδὶ δ᾽ αὖθις ἀποπειράσομαι. 
Plat. Protag. 311, 6. ἀποπειρώμενος τοῦ Ἱπποκράτους τῆς ῥώμης. 440, ἃ, 
ob γὰρ ἂν θαυμάζοιμι εἰ τότε ἀποπειρώμενός μον ταῦτά πως ἔλεγες. Xen. 
(con. III. γ. οὐκοῦν χρὴ θεώμενον σαντοῦ ἀποπειρᾶσθαι, εἰ γνώσῃ. 
XIX. 13. ἀποπειρᾷ μου. 


ἔθυς ἐστὶν αὐτοῖς, ἄν τιν᾽ ἰδιώτην ποθὲν 
λάβωσιν, εἰσελθόντα, © διαπειρώμενον 

τῆς τῶν λόγων ῥώμης, ταράττειν καὶ κυκῶν 
τοῖς ἀντιθέτοις, τοῖς πέρασι, τοῖς παρισώμασιν, 
τοῖς ἀποπλάνοις, τοῖς μεγέθεσιν, νουβυστικῶς. 


Cratinus (junior) de Pythag. ap. Laert. VIII. 37. 


460. The slight tests to which Strepsiades is put in the verses 
following, are of course but a dramatic scantling of those probations 
to which candidates were often put before admission into the philo- 
sophic schools of antiquity. I must trust to the deep interest of the 
following extract as an apology for its great length. In perusing it, 
however, the reader must never forget, that the account comes from 
one of a body of men, who, when an attempt to set up a rival to the 
author of Christianity in the person of Apollonius of Tyana had 
failed, proceeded with infinitely more tact and ability to provide an- 


ὁ διαπειρωμένοις, Jos. Scal. 
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other rival in the person of the philosopher of Samos, scrupling at no 
falsehood or forgery which might give effect to their purpose. Iamb. 
Vit. Pythag. c. XVII. γι. Παρεσκευασμένῳ δὲ αὐτῷ οὕτως els τὴν παι- 
δείαν τῶν ὁμιλητῶν προσιόντων τῶν ἑταίρων καὶ βουλομένων συνδιατρίβειν, 
οὐκ εὐθὺς συνεχώρει, μέχρις ἂν αὐτῶν τὴν δοκιμασίαν καὶ τὴν κρίσιν ποιή- 
σηται πρῶτον μὲν πυνθανόμενος, πῶς τοῖς γονεῦσι καὶ τοῖς οἰκείοις τοῖς 
λοιποῖς εἰσὶν ὡμιληκότες" ἔπειτα θεωρῶν αὐτῶν τούς τε γέλωτας τοὺς ἀκαί- 
βους, καὶ τὴν σιωπὴν καὶ τὴν λαλίαν παρὰ τὸ δέον, ἔτι δὲ τὰς ἐπιθυμίας, 
τίνες εἰσὶν, καὶ τοὺς γνωρίμους, οἷς ἐχρῶντο, καὶ τὴν πρὸς τούτους ὁμιλίαν, 
καὶ πρός τινι μάλιστα τὴν ἡμέραν σχολάζουσι, καὶ τὴν χαρὰν καὶ τὴν λύπην 
ἐπὶ τίσι τυγχάνουσι ποιούμενοι. προσεθεώρει δὲ καὶ τὸ εἶδος, καὶ τὴν πο- 
ρείαν, καὶ τὴν ὅλην τοῦ σώματος κίνησιν᾽ τοῖς τε τῆς φύσεως γνωρίσμασι 
ἐφυσιογνωμονῶν αὐτοὺς σημεῖα τὰ φανερὰ ἐποιεῖτο τῶν ἀφανῶν ἠθῶν ἐν τῇ 
ψυχῇ. Καὶ ὅντινα δοκιμάσειεν οὕτως, ἐφίει τριῶν ἐτῶν ὑπερορᾶσθαι, δοκι- 
μάζων πῶς ἔχει βεβαιότητος καὶ ἀληθινῆς φιλομαθίας, καὶ εἰ πρὸς δόξαν ixa- 
νῶς παρεσκεύασται, ὦστε καταφρονεῖν τιμῆς. μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο τοῖς προσιοῦσι 
προσέταττε σιωπὴν πενταετῆ, ἀποπειρώμενος, πῶς ἐγκρατῶς ἔχουσιν, ὡς 
χαλεπώτερον τῶν ἄλλων ἐγκρατευμάτων τοῦτο, τὸ γλώσσης κρατεῖν" καθὰ 
καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν τὰ μυστήρια νομοθετησάντων ἐμφαίνεται ἡμῖν. ἐν δὴ τῷ χρόνῳ 
τούτῳ τὰ μὲν ἑκάστου ὑπάρχοντα, τοντέστιν al οὐσίαι, ἐκοινοῦντο, διδόμενα 
τοῖς ἀποδεδειγμένοις εἰς τοῦτο γνωρίμοις, οἷπερ ἐκαλοῦντο πολιτικοὶ καὶ 
οἰκονομικοί τίνες καὶ νομοθετικοὶ ὄντες. αὐτοὶ δὲ εἰ μὲν ἄξιοι ἐφαίνοντο τοῦ 
μετέχειν δογμάτων, ἕκ τε βίου καὶ τῆς ἄλλης € ἐπιεικείας κριθέντες, μετὰ τὴν 
πενταετῆ σιωπὴν ἐσωτερικοὶ λοιπὸν ἐγίνοντο, καὶ ἐντὸς σινδόνος ἐπήκουον 
τοῦ Πυθαγόρου μετὰ τοῦ καὶ βλέπειν αὐτόν πρὸ τούτον δὲ ἐκτὸς αὐτῆς καὶ 
μηδέποτε αὐτῷ ἐνορῶντες μετεῖχον τῶν λόγων διὰ ψιλῆς ἀκοῆς ἐν πολλῷ 
χρόνῳ διδόντες βάσανον τῶν οἰκείων nOav εἰ δ᾽ ἀποδοκιμασθείησαν, τὴν 
μὲν οὐσίαν ἐλάμβανον διπλῆν, μνῆμα δὲ αὐτοῖς ὡς νεκροῖς ἐχώννυτο ὑπὸ τῶν 
ὁμακόων" οὕτω γὰρ ἐκαλοῦντο πάντες οἱ περὶ τὸν ἄνδρα" συντυγχάνοντες δὲ 
αὐτοῖς οὕτω συνετύγχανον, ὡς ἄλλοις τισίν: ἐκείνους δὲ ἔφασαν τεθνάναι, 
οὗς αὐτοὶ ἀνεπλάσαντο, καλοὺς κἀγαθοὺς προσδοκῶντες ἔσεσθαι ἐκ τῶν μαθη- 
pater’ ἀδιοργανώτους τε, καὶ, ὡς εἰπεῖν, ἀτελεῖς τε καὶ στειρώδεις ᾧοντο 
τοὺς δυσμαθεστέρους. El δὲ μετὰ τὸ ἐκ μορφῆς τε καὶ βαδίσματος καὶ τῆς 
ἄλλης κινήσεώς τε καὶ καταστάσεως ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ φυσιογνωμονηθῆναι καὶ ἐλπίδα 
ἀγαθὴν περὶ αὑτῶν παρασχεῖν, μετὰ πενταετὴ σιωπὴν, καὶ μετὰ τοὺς ἐκ τῶν 
τοσῶνδε μαθημάτων ὀργιασμοὺς καὶ μνήσεις, ψυχῆς τε ἀπορρύψεις καὶ καθ- 
αρμοὺς τοσούτους τε καὶ τηλικούτους καὶ ἐκ ποικίλων οὕτω θεωρημάτων 
προσοδεύσαντες, δι᾽ οὖς ἀγχίνοιά τε καὶ ψνχῆς εὐάγειαι πᾶσιν ἐκ παντὸς 
ἐνεφύοντο, δυσκίνητος ἔτι τις καὶ δυσπαρακολούθητος εὑρίσκετο᾽ & στήλην 
δή τινα τῷ τοιούτῳ καὶ μνημεῖον ἐν τῇ διατριβῇ χώσαντες, ἐξήλαυνον ἐκ τοῦ 
ὁμακοΐον, φορτίσαντες χρυσοῦ τε καὶ ἀργύρον πλῆθος. καὶ εἴ ποτε συντύ- 
χοιεν ἄλλως αὐτῷ, πάντα ὁντινοῦν μᾶλλον, ἣ ἐκεῖνον ἡγοῦντο εἶναι, τὸν κατ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς τεθνηκότα. 

461-2. μηχανὰς rads. Siivernad Av. 364. ‘‘ In reference to this 
double sense of μηχαναῖς, we may also compare the passage in the. 


f Cf. Aulus Gellius I. 9. ε Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. L. 5. 
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XT. τί δέ; τειχομαχεῖν μοι διανοεῖ, πρὸς τῶν θεῶν ; 
OQ. οὐκ, ἀλλὰ βραχέα σου πυθέσθαι βούλομαι, 

εἰ μνημονικὸς εἶ. ΣΤ΄ δύο τρόπω νὴ τὸν Δί: «ὅς 
ἣν μέν γ᾽ ὀφείληταί τί μοι, μνήμων πάνυ" 

ἐὰν δ᾽ ὀφείλω, σχέτλιος, ἐπιλήσμων πανυ. 

LQ. ἔνεστι δῆτά σοι λέγειν ἐν τῇ φύσει ; 

ΣΤ. λέγειν μὲν οὐκ ἔνεστ᾽, ἀποστερεῖν δ᾽ ἔνι. 

LQ. πῶς οὖν δυνήσει μανθάνειν ; XT. ἀμέλει, καλῶς. 470 
2Q. ἄγε νυν ὅπως, ὅταν τι προβάλωμαι σοφὸν 


‘Clouds,’ where Socrates calls these new arts, which he*would apply 
to the instruction of Strepsiades, καινὰς μηχανὰς, whereas Strepsiades 
takes the words in the sense of engines for carrying on a siege.” 

derived from the art of war appears to have been no stran- 
ger to the mouth of Socrates: Plat. Cratyl. 409, ἃ. σκέψαι οὖν ἣν 
εἰσάγω μηχανὴν ἐπὶ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα ἃ ἂν ἀπορῶ (where see Heindorf). 
Xen. Mem. 1Π. 1.17. τὸ αὐτὸ σῶμα πᾶσι τοῖς τοιούτοις ἑκόντα ἣ ἄκοντα 
πολιορκεῖσθαι. ΡΊυϊ. de Pythagora in Numa 8. ἄλλας τε τερατώδεις 
μηχανὰς αὐτοῦ καὶ πράξεις ἀναγγέλλουσιν. 

462. προσφέρω. Lysias 02, 27. (‘‘ducta metaphora a re bellica” 
Raiske) λόγους προσφέρων. . 

Ib. ἤδη ᾽πὶ τούτοις. Cf. nos in Ach. 484. 

463. τειχομαχεῖν. Cf. Herodot. IX. γο. Xen. Hell. Ι. τ. 14. vave 
μαχεῖν, καὶ πεζομαχεῖν, καὶ τειχομαχεῖν. 

465. μνημονικός, Plat. 6 Rep. 486, d. ἐπιλήσμονα ἄρα ψυχὴν ἐν ταῖς 
ἱκανῶς φιλοσόφοις μή ποτε ἐγκρίνωμεν, ἀλλὰ μνημονικὴν αὐτὴν ζητῶμεν 
δεῖν εἶσαι. Pheedr. 274, 6. τοῦτο τὸ μάθημα, ἔφη ὁ Θεὺθ, σοφωτέρους 
Δἰγυπτίους καὶ μνημονικωτέρους παρέξει" μνήμης τε γὰρ καὶ σοφίας φάρμα- 
coy εὑρέθη. Lucian de Alexandro, seu Pseudo-mant. συνέσει μὲν γὰρ 
καὶ ἀγχινοίᾳ, καὶ δριμύτητι, παμπολὺ τῶν ἄλλων διέφερε" καὶ réye mepiep- 
γον, καὶ εὐμαθὲς, καὶ τὸ μνημονικὸν... πάντα ταῦτα els ὑπερβολὴν ὑπῆρχεν 
avrg, Arts of memory were probably in use before the time of Hip- 
pias of Elis; but to him we first find such a work attributed. Plat. 
Hip. Maj. 285, e. Hip. Min. 368, d. 

467. σχέτλιος. Here Strepsiades shrugs his shoulders. 

469. λέγειν--- ἀποστερεῖν. The commentators, finding no oppo- 
sition between these two words, wish to change the latter into 
ἀπολέγειν. But, as Schutz observes, the Opposition is, ἴῃ, the 
thought, not in the words: “ My natural disposition is not for ele 
quence, but for fraudulence.” Xen. Mem. I. 7. 5. ἀπατεῶνα δ' ἐκάλει 
οὐ μικρὸν μὲν, εἴτις ἀργύριον, ἣ σκεῦος παρά του πειθοῖ λαβὼν ἀπο- 
στεροίη, πολὺ δὲ κιτιλ. Laert. de Arcesilao IV. 38. καί ποτε τινὸς 
ἀργυρώματα λαβόντος εἰς ὑποδοχὴν φίλων, καὶ ἀποστεροῦντος, οὐκ ἀπήτη- 
σεν, Cf. infr. 1258. 

471. 1) προβάλλειν, to propose as an enigma or for inguiry, cf. infr. 
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περὶ τῶν μετεώρων, εὐθέως ὑφαρπάσει. 

ΣΤ. τί δαί; κυνηδὸν τὴν σοφίαν σιτήσομαι ; 

ΣΏ. ἄνθρωπος ἀμαθὴς οὑτοσὶ καὶ βάρβαρος. 

δέδοικά σ᾽, ὦ πρεσβῦτα, μὴ πληγῶν δέῃ. 475 
φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τί δρᾷς, ἢν τίς σε τύπτῃ ; ' ΣΤ΄. τύπτομαι, 


728. Plato Hip. Maj. 293, ἃ. προβάλλει ἐρωτῶν. Conviv. 180, 6, 
οὐ καλῶς μοι δοκεῖ προβεβλῆσθαι ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος. Also Charm. 162, ὃ. 
Polit. 285, d. 286, d. Athen. ΙΧ. 401, b. τὸ προβληθὲν ἀποδιοπομπη- 
σάμενος. 2) προβάλλειν, to throw asto a dog. Vesp. 916. ἣν μή τι κἀμοί 
τις προβάλλῃ τῷ κυνί. (Socrates speaks in the first, Strepsiades un- 
derstands in the second sense.) 

472. ὑφαρπάζειν. (Strepsiades is again left to choose between a 
term of science and a term of the dog-kennel.) Infr. 746. dye δὴ 
ταχέως τουτὶ ξυνάρπασον. Plat. Euthyd. 300, c. οὐδέτερα καὶ ἀμφότερα, 
ἔφη ὑφαρπάσας ὁ Διονυσόδωρος. Lucian VI. 260. αὐτό που τὸ ζητούμε- 
νὸν συναρπάζεις. III. 154. ἐπειδάν τις ὀστοῦν ἐς μέσους αὐτοὺς ἐμβάλῃ, 
ἀναπηδήσαντες δάκνονσιν ἀλλήλους, καὶ τὸν προαρπάσαντα τὸ ὀστοῦν ὕλακ- 
τοῦσιν. Athen. ΙΧ. 367, f. προήρπασα γάρ σον τὸν λόγον. Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. I. 27. arripere mihi videmini, quasi vestro jure, rem nullo 
modo probabilem. 

473. κυνηδόν. Cf. nos in Eq. 996. Posidonius de Parthis ap. Athen. 
IV. 152, fin. ὁ δὲ καλούμενος φίλος, τραπέζης μὲν οὐ κοινωνεῖ" χαμαὶ δ᾽ 
ὑποκαθήμενος, ἐφ᾽ ὑψηλῇς κλίνης κατακειμένῳ τῷ βασιλεῖ, τὸ παραβληθὲν 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ κυνιστὶ σιτεῖται. 

Ib. σιτήσομαι. Laert. de Heraclito 1X. 3. καὶ τέλος, μεισανθρωπή- 

σας καὶ ἐκπατήσας, ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσι διῃτᾶτο, πόας σιτούμενος καὶ Boravas. 
_ 474. βάρβαρος. The origin of this word has been explained in a 
former play (Vesp. 1081). Its appearance in the present drama 
should rather bring us to the consideration of a question formerly 
much agitated, viz. whether philosophy originated with the barba- 
rians or with the Greeks. The former opinion was strongly main- 
tained by many learned men among the fathers of the church, who 
were anxious to trace to Hebraic and oriental tradition whatever 
they found in the Platonic writings approaching closely to Chnis- 
tianity. The question has been considered with his usual candour 
and learning by Brucker (I. 49), the conclusion of whose reasonings 
we here transcribe: ‘‘ Quisquis barbarice philosophize indolem per- 
didicit, fatebitur, eos simplici potius cognitione, quam scientifica, quod 
alunt, meditatione veritatem indagasse, et traditione potius, quam 
demonstratione ad posteros propagavisse, Gracis, ubi a ruditate mo- 
rum primum emerserunt, in id contendentibus, ut veri atque boni 
principia investigarent, in ejus causas inquirerent, et ex fontibus de- 
ductas veritates certa et ratiocinandi legibus adstricta methodo aliis 
proponerent.” 

475. δέῃ Dind. δέει Bek. ‘ Recte Brunck. a MSS. δέει, judice 
Porsono.” Dosr. 
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κἄπειτ᾽ ἐπισχὼν ὀλίγον ἐπιμαρτύρομαι, 
εἶτ᾽ αὖθις ἀκαρὴ διαλιπὼν δικάζομαι. 
LQ. ἔθι νυν, κατάθου θοἰμάτιον. XT. ἠδίκηκά τι: 


477. ἐπιμαρτύρομαι, I call witnesses. 

478. ἀκαρὴ (sc. χρόνον) διαλιπὼν, after a very short interval. Cf. 
nos in Vesp. 554. Isoc. de Pace, ὀλίγον χρόνον διαλιπόντες. 

Ib. δικάζομαι, litem intendo, i in jus voco. Cf. infr. 1096. Isoc. 295.8. 
Λοιποὶ δ᾽ ἡμῖν εἰσὶν οἱ τὰς καλουμένας τέχνας γράψαι τολμήσαντες, yee 
tives ὑπέσχοντο δικάζεσθαι διδάξειν. Lucian III. 52. τὴν δὲ πληθὺν ὁ ὁρᾷς, 
τοὺς πλέοντας αὐτῶν, τοὺς πολεμοῦντας, τοὺς δικαζομένους, τοὺς δανείζον- 
τας κατ. Ἃ. 

470. κατάθου θοἰμάτιον. Bergler thinks that Strepsiades is com- 
manded to lay aside his upper garment, in order that Socrates may 
appropriate it to himself; this opinion he justifies by a reference 
to vv. sup. 180. infr. 824. 1444; and with this the commen- 
tators generally, judging from their silence, appear to have co- 
incided. But surely this is to mistake the poet’s meaning, and 
evince an imperfect sense of that striking phenomenon which the 
Socratic school, in their outer as well as inner habits, must have 
presented. What the latter were, the progress of the text has pretty 
well explained ;—close habits of seclusion—addiction to occult and 
painful sciences—an entire abstinence from those gymnastic schools 
and exercises, by which so much of form, health, and beauty was 
given to the body in Athens—severe fasts and vigils ;—these are 
among the principal: and the results are, as might be expected, pale 
faces and wasted frames, the whole presenting so strong a contrast 
with the general habits of Athenian life, that the comic poets seem 
to have agreed in considering the Socraticians generally as men 
under the influence of an evil spirit (xaxodaiyoves). What further 
was to be done, that the outward habits of austerity might conform 
with these inner ones? The sandal was to be banished from the 
foot, and instead of the ample and majestic himation, a short cloak 
(infr. 837), forming but a slight protection against cold and 
weather, was to be substituted. And to this stern discipline does 
our novice in the text gradually come. To give him the pro- 
per complexion of the school, we have had an initiation-scene, in 
which his naturally bluff and ruddy face is made suddenly to assume 
the pale hue of his fellow-students; here we find him stripped of his 
upper garment, and a further portion of the text (infr. 826) shews, 
that with the Aimation went the sandal also. In other words, when 
Strepsiades reappears on the stage after the present scene, he appears 
as the rest of the Socratic school did—pale of hue, bare in feet, and 
clad in the philosophic cloak. 

Tb. ἠδίκηκά τι; Strepsiades, ynversed in the practices of the So- 
cratic school, supposes that he has committed some offence, and that 
the deposition of the upper robe is preparatory to a beating. 
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TQ. οὖκ, ἀλλὰ γυμνοὺς εἰσιέναι νομίζεται. 480 
=T. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ φωράσων ἔγωγ᾽ εἰσέρχομαι. 

ΣΩ. κατάθου. τί ληρεῖς; ZT. εἰπὲ δή νύν μοι τοδί; 
ἣν ἐπιμελὴς ὦ καὶ προθύμως μανθάνω, 

τῷ τῶν μαθητῶν ἐμφερὴς γενήσομαι ; 

TQ. οὐδὲν διοίσεις Χαιρεφῶντος τὴν φύσι. —~ 485 
ΣΤ'. οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, ἡμιθνὴς γενήσομαι. 


480. γυμνούς. It has been intimated in a former play that this 
word, in the Greek and oriental languages, frequently signifies no- 
thing more than a laying aside of the upper robe, and appearing in 
the under robe or chiton, which was drawn close over the body. 
Athenzeus (I. 20, 6.) de Sophocle saltante: μετὰ γοῦν τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι 
yaupaxiay περὶ τρόπαιον γυμνὸς ἀληλιμμένος éxydpevoe μετὰ λύρας" of δὲ ἐν 
ἱματίῳ φασί. For illustrations of the word from the Lives of the 
Philosophers, see Laert. in Aristippo II. 73. in Menedemo II. 131. 

Ib. νομίζεται, ἐξ is the custom, the established practice. Herodot. 
LV. 27. παρὰ δὲ Σκυθέων ἡμεῖς of ἄλλοι νενομίκαμεν, derived this custom. 
Xen. Mem. [V. 4. το. ἀγράφους δέ τινας οἶσθα (ἔφη), ὦ Ἱππία, νόμους ; 
Τούς γ᾽ ἐν πάσῃ (ἔφη) χώρῃ κατὰ ταὐτὰ νομιζομένους. Id. in Ages. IV. 
6. ὦ Τιθραύστα, νομίζεται παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, τῷ ἄρχοντι κάλλιον εἶναι τὴν στρατιὰν 
ἣ ἑαυτὸν πλουτίζειν. See further on this word Passow in v. and Ast 
ad Phedr. Plat. §§. 13. 107. For some important philosophical 
illustrations, depending on the tse of the word νόμιμα in this sense, 
see Brucker I. 1191. 

482. εἰπὲ δή νύν μοι τοδί. Cf. Boeckh ad Plat. 1. Leg. 629, b. 

483. ἐπιμελὴς (μέλομαι), anzious, extremely careful. The words 
ἐπιμελὴς, ἐπιμέλεια, ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, being favourite terms of the Socratic 
school,. (it would almost be endless to point to examples in the writ- 
ings of Plato and Xenophon,) the actor’s previous pause and subse- 
quent pronunciation of the word here used would of course be such 
as to elicit a laugh. (Among the works ascribed to two of the So- 
cratic scholars (Simon and Simmias ap. Laert. II. 123. 124.), we find 
dialogues περὶ ἐπιμελείας.) 

484. ἐμφερὴς Ξεὅμοιος, like. Atsch. Choeph. 200. ποδῶν ὁμοῖοι, τοῖς 
τ᾽ ἐμοῖσιν ἐμφερεῖς. 

485. Bergler compares Cratinus ap. Athen. IX. 375. ἀλεκτρνόνος 
μηδὲν διοίσεις τοὺς τρόπους. 

Ib. “φύσις tngenium sec. Socr., figura sec. Streps.” Br. Cf. Soph. 
Trach. 308. 

486. ἡμιθνὴς (Strepsiades speaking to himself), half-dead, alluding 
to the personal appearance of Cheerephon, pale and wasted with 
study. Lucian III. 64. τὸν ἡμιθνῆτα ἐκεῖνον στρατηγόν. Alciph. I. 
Ep. 3. ἤκουσα ἑνὸς τῶν ἐν τῇ ποικίλῃ διατριβόντων ἀνυποδήτου καὶ évepd— 
χρωτὸς (mortui colorem habens) στιχίδιον. ἀποφθεγγομένον. Laert. 
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ΣΩ. οὐ μὴ λαλήσεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκολουθήσεις ἐμοὶ 

ἀνύσας τι δευρὶ θᾶττον ; XT. ἐς τὼ χεῖρέ νυν 

δὸς μοι μελιτοῦτταν πρότερον᾽ ὡς δέδοικ᾽ ἐγὼ 

εἴσω καταβαίνων ὥσπερ εἰς Τροφωνίου. 490 
_ 2Q. χώρει: τί κυπτάζεις ἔχων περὶ τὴν θύραν ; 

ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι χαίρων τῆς ἀνδρείας 

οὕνεκα ταύτης. 

εὐτυχία γένοιτο Tay- 

θρώπῳ, ὅτι προήκων 495 
ἐς βαθὺ τῆς ἡλικίας 


VII. 2. ‘Exdroy δέ φησι... . περὶ Ζήνωνος, χρηστηριαζομένον αὐτοῦ τί 
πράττων ἄριστα βιώσεται, ἀποκρίνασθαι τὸν Θεὸν, εἰ συγχρωτίζοιτο τοῖς 
νεκροῖς" ὅθεν ξυνέντα, τὰ τῶν ἀρχαίων ἀναγενώσκειν. 

488. ἀνύσας τι δευρὶ θᾶττον. At the words ἀνύσας τι (nimbly now), 
Socrates, I imagine, leads the way to his little mansion: but Strep- 
siades, now that matters are coming to the point, evidently feels re- 
luctant to follow. The master reiterates his commands: θᾶττον, 
quick, quick: (cf. infr. 1206.) but the fears of Strepsiades, like those 
of a votary about to enter the gloomy caverns of Trophonius, still 
require assurance; and hence the demand in the next verse. 

489. ἡ μελιτόεσσα (contr. μελιτοῦττα, Lysist. 601. Av. 568.) se. 
μάζα, barley-cake mized with honey. The purpose for which those 
descending into the cave of Trophonius were provided with these 
cakes, is mentioned in the following extract from the life of Apollo- 
nius. Vit. Apolion. VIII. 8. λευκῇ δὲ ἐσθῆτε ἐσταλμένοι πέμπονται μελι- 
τούττας ἐπάγοντες ἐν ταῖς χερσὶν, μειλίγματα ἑρπετῶν, ἃ τοῖς κατιοῦσιν 
ἐγχρίπτει. Pausanias IX. 604. ὁ νῦν κατιὼν κατακλίνας ἑαυτὸν ἐς τὸ 
ἔδαφος ἔχων pdgas μεμαγμένας μέλιτι κι τ. Δ. See also Lucian II. 136. 
Max. Tyr. XIV. §. 2. Brucker II. 132. 146. On the honey-cake 
offered to the famous serpent in the Athenian Acropolis, see He- 
rodot. VIIT. 41. 

490. καταβαίνων. “ Aliquot igitur gradibus descendebatur in φρον- 
τιστήριον, ejusque solum ὑπογεῖον.᾽ Scuutz. Cf. infr. 821. 

Ib. els Τροφωνίου (nempe antrum). Span. 

491. Strepsiades advances to the steps, looks down, and draws 
back. The hard faces of his usurious creditors, however, meet him 
on his return, and he again advances to the little mansion, ducks his 
head, and is again withdrawing, when Socrates, taking him by the 
neck, pushes him down. 

Ib. κυπτάξειν, to stoop, and bend down the head ; hence, to delay, to 
tarry. The idiom has been already considered. See Matth. Gr. 
Gr. §. 567. 

404. pevouro rév- Bek. Reisig. Dind. γένοιτ᾽ ἂν Br. 


I 4 
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΄ 4 / € 
νεωτέροις τὴν φυσιν av- 


τοῦ πράγμασιν χρωτίζεται 

καὶ σοφίαν ἐπασκεῖ. 

9 ᾽ὔ δι Ν enw 3 ’ 

ὦ θεώμενοι, κατερῶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐλευθέρως 500 
τἀληθῆ, νὴ Tov Διόνυσον τὸν ἐκθρέψαντά pe. / 


498. χρωτίζεται (χρὼς), gives a colouring to; φύσιν, his genius ; 
νεωτέροις πράγμασιν, from new things. 

499. ἐπασκεῖν (doxéw), to pursue and practise with great application. 
Cf. infr. goo. 982. Herodot. VI. 92. πεντάεθλον ἐπασκήσας. Laert. de 
Aristotele V. 3. καὶ πρὸς θέσιν (ad propositam questionem) συνεγύμναζε 
τοὺς μαθητὰς, dua καὶ ῥητορικῶς ἐπασκῶν. Id. de Diogene VI. 31. πᾶσάν 
τε ἔφοδον σύντομον. πρὸς τὸ εὐμνημόνεντον, ἐπήσκει (OMnemaue illis doc- 
trine rationem, ut facile memoria teneretur, breviter collectam insi- 
nuabat). 

500. Where the following address ought to be placed, we have 
already had occasion to observe, but wherever placed, it cannot, to a 
genuine lover of Aristophanes, be otherwise than of the deepest 
interest, from the insight which it gives us into the poet’s earlier 
career—the state in which he found the comic drama—the reforms 
which he wished to introduce into it, and the evident opposition with 
which his intentions were met by the unwise. The assurance to the 
better part of his audience, however, that no discouragement should 
damp his efforts, if not to do all that he wished, still the most that he 
could, exhibitsthe manly spirit of the author; andthe language in which 
this assurance is conveyed, has in it something particularly touching 
and delicate. More might be said on the subject of this in- 
teresting little parabasis, but the reader's own good taste and judg- 
ment will no doubt anticipate the editor in much which he had 
to offer. 

Ib. The following scheme of the metre in which this Address is 
written (the Versus Eupolideus Polyschematistus) is given by the 
learned editor of Hephestion, p. 358. 


5 2 3 “4 § 6 
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Ib. θεώμενοι. Cf. nos in Ach. 442. 

501. τὸν ἐκθρέψαντά με. ““ Bacchum dicit ingenium suum educasse, 
quia in Bacchi festis potissimum comeedie agebantur.” Schutz. In 
this professional sense, and not in any personal one, I think, is to 
be understood the remark in Plato’s Banquet (177, 6), ᾿Αριστοφάνης, 
ᾧ περὶ Διόνυσον καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτην πᾶσα ἡ διατριβή : these being evidently . 
the divinities to whose orgies the theatrical festivale were dedicated. 
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οὕτω νικήσαιμί τ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ νομιζοίμην σοφὺς, 

ὡς ὑμᾶς ἡγούμενος εἶναι θεατὰς δεξιοὺς 

καὶ ταύτην σοφώτατ᾽ ἔχειν τῶν ἐμῶν κωμῳδιῶν, 

πρώτους ἠξίωσ᾽ ἀναγεῦσ᾽ ὑμᾶς, 7 παρέσχε μοι 505 

. 4 “- 9 9 3 A e 99 3 “- 

ἔργον πλεῖστον εἰτ᾽ ἀνεχώρουν ur ἀνδρῶν φορτι- 
κῶν 

ἡττηθεὶς, οὐκ ἄξιος Oy ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ὑμῖν μέμφομαι 


502. σοφὸς, a master in my art. Epicharm. ap. Athen. 183, c. Σε- 
μέλα δὲ χορεύει, | καὶ ὑπαυλεῖ σφιν σοφὸς κιθάρᾳ παριαμβίδας. In the 
same sense, but with a comic ambiguity, which a future opportunity 
may perhaps arise for explaining, the word is, I think, to be taken 
in that passage of the Ranz, where Bacchus makes his final deci- 
sion (v. 1409.) between Aéschylus and Euripides: τὸν μὲν γὰρ ἡγοῦ- 
μαι σοφὸν, τῷ δ᾽ ἥδομαι. ‘ For the one (i. e. Aéschylus) I consider as 
a master in his art; (for he informs my mind, and purifies my 
heart ;) the other (i. e. Euripides) affords me more delight (i. 6. by 
tickling my ears, and playing round my senses).” 

504. ““ σοφώτατ᾽ ἔχειν, h.e. σοφωτάτην εἶναι, peritissime composi- 
tam, preestantissimam esse.” Dinp. 

505. av&yever (γεύω), to let taste, to give to taste. Bergler com- 
pares yevew in a similar active sense. Eurip. Cycl. 146. βούλει σε 
γεύσω πρῶτον ἄκρατον μέρος; add Iambl. Vit. Pyth. V. 21. γεῦσαί re 
πάντως βουλόμενος τῆς τῶν μαθημάτων καλλονῆς τοὺς πατριώτας, el καὶ 
μὴ ἑκόντας. On the elision of the diphthong, see Kidd’s Dawes, 
p. 495, &c. and Brunck’s note ad Thesmoph. v. 916. 

506. ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν φορτικῶν. Are we by these words to understand 
the theatrical judges, or the poet’s rivals? The Scholiast, Schutz, 
and Ernesti (who translates, judicibus imperitis pronunciantibus), 
evidently understand the former: to the present editor it appears 
that the poet’s irivals are thus contemptuously characterized, even 
though one of those rivals was the illustrious Cratinus. On the 
origin of the word φορτικὸς, see nos in Vesp. 66. and to the examples 
there given, add Laert. de Pythagora VIII. 20. ἀπείχετο καταγέλωτος 
καὶ πάσης ἀρεσκείας, οἷον σκωμμάτων καὶ διηγημάτων φορτικῶν. Id. de 
Bione IV. 52. ἦν δὲ καὶ θεατρικὸς, καὶ πολὺς ἐν τῷ γελοίῳ διαφορῆσαι, 
Φορτικοῖς ὀνόμασι κατὰ τῶν πραγμάτων χρώμενος. 

507. οὐκ ἄξιος ᾧν, sc. ἡττᾶσθαι. Plat. Cratyl. 403, b. πολλαχῇ 
ἔμοιγε δοκοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι διημαρτηκέναι περὶ τούτου τοῦ θεοῦ τῆς δυνά- 
μεως καὶ φοβεῖσθαι αὐτὸν οὐκ ἄξιον (sc. τοῦ φόβου). Emphatically, 
contrary to all my deserts. 


1 On turning, since this note was written, to the late Professor Dobree’s 
Advv., I find the following remark: ‘ of φορτικοὶ erant Aristophanis rivales, a 
parcel of buffoons.” 
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τοῖς σοφοῖς, ὧν οὕνεκ᾽ ἐγὼ ταῦτ᾽ ἐπραγματευόμην. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὡς ὑμῶν ποθ᾽ ἑκὼν πρωδώσω τοὺς δεξιούς. 
ἐξ ὅτου γὰρ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, οἷς ἡδὺ καὶ λέγειν, 510 
ὁ σώφρων TE χὼ κατυπύγων ἄριστ᾽ ἠκουσάτην, 


508. σοφοῖς, i. 6. the truly wise, men capable of appreciating the 
poet’s motives and intentions, which he here insinuates, as in the 
Wasps he more openly affirms, the great body of the spectators were 
incapable of doing. The whole passage throws so much light on 
the present address, that I do not scruple to transcribe it. Referring 
to his first exhibition of the Clouds, the poet observes : 


τοιόνδ᾽ εὑρόντες ἀλεξίκακον, τῆς χώρας τῆσδε καθαρτὴν, 
πέρυσιν καταπρούδοτε καινοτάταις σπείραντ᾽ αὐτὸν διανοίαις, 
as ὑπὸ τοῦ μὴ γνῶναι καθαρῶς ὑμεῖς ἐποιήσατ᾽ dvaddeis 
καίτοι σπένδων πόλλ᾽ ἐπὶ πολλοῖς ὄμνυσιν τὸν Διόνυσον 

μὴ πώποτ᾽ ἀμείνον ἔπη τούτων κωμῳδικὰ μηδέν᾽ ἀκοῦσαι. 
τοῦτο μὲν οὖν ἔσθ᾽ ὑμῖν αἰσχρὸν τοῖς μὴ γνοῦσιν παραχρῆμα, 
ὁ δὲ ποιητὴς οὐδὲν χείρων παρὰ τοῖσι σοφοῖς νενόμισται, 

εἰ παρελαύνων τοὺς ἀντιπάλους τὴν ἐπίνοιαν ξυνέτριψεν. 


Vesp. 1043—1050. 


Ib.. ὧν οὕνεκ. On whose other account should the poet have 
written a phtlosophic drama? Plat. 2 Epist. 314, a. εὐλαβοῦ μέντοι μή 
wore ἐκπέσῃ ταῦτα els ἀνθρώπους ἀπαιδεύτονς" σχεδὸν γὰρ, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, οὐκ 
ἔστι τούτων πρὸς τοὺς πόλλους καταγελαστότερα ἀκούσματα, οὐδ᾽ αὖ πρὸς 
τοὺς εὐφνεῖς θαυμαστότερά τε καὶ ἐνθουσιαστικώτερα. 


Sic ego nunc, quoniam hec Ratio plerumque videtur 
Tristior esse, quibus non est tracta, retroque 
Volgus abhorret ab hac; volui, &c. &c. 

Lucretius IV. 18. 


Ib. πραγματεύεσθαι, to elaborate, to effect with great labour. We 
need not go beyond the philosophic writings of antiquity for ex- 
amples of this word. Plato Apol. 22, Ὁ. ποιήματα, d μοι ἐδόκεε μά.-. 
λιστα πεπραγματεῦσθαι αὐτοῖς. Hip. Maj. 304, d. λέγετε γάρ με (So- 
cratem sc.) ὡς ἠλίθιά τε καὶ σμικρὰ καὶ οὐδενὸς ἄξια πραγματεύομαι. 
. Phadon. 99, d. τοο, Ὁ. Xen. Mem. I. 1. 16. περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν ταῦτα 
«ραγματευομένων τοιαῦτα ἔλεγεν. I. 3.15. Ciconom. XI. 14. Iambl. 
Vit. Pyth. XXIX. 163. ἔπειτα περὶ αὐτῆς τῆς παρασκενῆς τῶν προσφερο- 
μένων σχεδὸν πρώτους (Pythagoreos sc.) ἐπιχειρῆσαί τε καὶ πραγματεύ- 
εσθαι καὶ διορίζειν. Anon. Vit. Pyth. 23. καὶ τοῦτο ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐπραγ- 
ματεύσατο. Laert. de Aristotele V. 27. καὶ τοσαῦτα μὲν αὐτῷ πεπραγ- 
μάτενται βίβλιι. Id. de Pythagora VIII. 47. Δωρικὰ πεπραγματευμέ- 
νον. Plutarch. de Peric. 4. διήκουσε δὲ Περικλῆς καὶ Ζήνωνος τοῦ "EXed- 
του πραγματενομένου περὶ φύσιν. 

510—11. ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῷν ... ἄριστ᾽ ἠκουσάτην (Herodot. IT. 174. ἄμεινον 
ἀκούειν. VI. 86. ἄριστ᾽ ἀκούειν), received a most favourable hearing 
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s A 4 Ν y> § > 9 fom / σι 
καγὼ, παρθένος γὰρ ἔτ᾽ ἦ, κοὐκ ἐξῆν TO μοι τεκεῖν, 


from, or was warmly commended by men, οἷς ἡδὺ καὶ λέγειν, with whom 
ever (καὶ) to hold converse is a delight. (Od. I. 58. ἱέμενος καὶ καπνὸν 
ἀποθρώσκοντα νοῆσαι. Lysias Fr. 31, 2. τοιαῦτα περὶ θεοὺς ἐξαμαρτάνων, 
ἃ τοῖς μὲν ἄλλοις αἰσχρόν ἐστι καὶ λέγειν.) 

511. ὁ σώφρων τε χὠ καταπύγων, the discreet, and the utterly disso- 
lute. The poet alludes to two characters in hie earliest comedy, called 
Δαιταλεῖς, or ‘‘ the Revellers ;” in the fragments of which play, we fin 
the evident germ of the one more immediately under our consideration’ 
Whatever might have been the other dramatic characters in it, three 
are sufficiently clear, a father and two sons, the one (ὁ copped) 
evidently intended to be the representative of the good old times ; 
the other (Thrasymachus, or ὁ καταπύγων) as clearly the represgnta- 
tive of the new system of education and manners. Out of the.forty- 
two fragments of that play which have come down to us, three only, 
I think, can be ascribed to the σώφρων : that part of the first which 
shews his acquaintance with Homer, and his readiness in under- 
standing all the more difficult expressions in the old bard, for which 
glossorial helps had already become necessary—the fifteenth, which 
exhibits what expenses a true lover of his country would most rea- 
dily indulge in—and the thirty-ninth, which shews a manly pre- 
ference of the cold bath to the enervating effects of the hot one. A 
much larger share may be appropriated to the dissolute representa- 
tive of the modern system, most of them exhibitmg the same cast 
of character as that which we shall subsequently find ascribed to the 
Adiceologus of the present play. Like the latter, Thrasymachus has 
a contempt for parentage and old age (Fr. 1.) ; like him he spurns 
at ald customs (2.), and if ill-versed in Homer, is an adept in the 
most obsolete terms of the ἄξονες of Solon, (1.) Law-courts and 
their machinery are as familiar to him (Fr. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20.) as 
they are to the future instructor of the Phidippides of the present 
play: all the new terms of the rhetoricians and συνήγοροι, such 
for instance as Lysistratus and Alcibiades, are at his fingers’ ends 
(1.), and where money cannot be got by more honest means, he is 
prepared to obtain it by all the bullying arts of a sycophant (20) ; 
and for what purpose ? that he (Thrasymachus) may revel in all those 
delights, which alone render life desirable to the Adiceologus: of the 
present play (infr. 1025-6.), a luxurious table—expensive wines— 
rich perfumes, music, the amusements of the cottabus, and pleasures 
still more criminal. (Fr. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, g. 12. 38. 40.) 

512. παρθένος ἔτ᾽ #. In Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, Aristophanes is 
supposed to have been only nineteen years of age, when he pro- 
duced his Aaradeis. At the age of twenty-three, therefore,—an age 
when a horse, a dog, a sonnet to a mistress’s eye-brow, are to many 
the prime objects of consideration,—Aristophanes was the author of 
“(δε Clouds ;” in other words, was, it may be, the eventual creator 
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ἐξέθηκα, παῖς δ᾽ ἑτέρα τις λαβοῦσ᾽ ἀνείλετο, 

ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐξεθρέψατε γενναίως κἀπαιδεύσατε᾽ - 

ἐκ τούτου μοι πιστὰ Tap ὑμῖν γνώμης ἔσθ᾽ ὄρκια. sis 

νῦν οὖν ᾿Ηλέκτραν κατ᾽ ἐκείνην ἥδ᾽ ἡ κωμῳδία 

ζητοῦσ᾽ HAG, ἤν που ᾽πιτύχῃ θεαταῖς οὕτω σοφοῖς" 

γνώσεται γὰρ, ἤνπερ ἴδῃ, τἀδελφοῦ τὸν βόστρυχον. 

ὡς δὲ σώφρων ἐστὶ φύσει σκέψασθ᾽". ἥτις πρῶτα 
μὲν - 

οὐδὲν ἦλθε ῥαψαμένη, παιδίοις ἵν᾿ ἦν γέλως. - 520 


of that Xenophontic Socrates, whose system of ethics has never 
been surpassed, but by that of the divine Author of Christianity. 

513. ἐκτιθέναι, to expose. Ran. 1190. αὐτὸν γενόμενον ... ἐξέθεσαν 
ἐν ὀστράκῳ. Eurip. Phen. 25. ἐκθεῖναι βρέφος. Ib. παῖς ἑτέρα, sc. 
Callistratus, or Philonides, i.e. the actor, under whose name the 
drama was brought out. 

Ib. ἀναιρεῖσθαι, to lift a child up on high, and by that action to 
imply that the person so doing acknowledges it for his own. 

514. The poet, still continuing his allegory or metaphor, acknow- 
ledges the manner in which his first comedy, the Detaleis, was re- 
ceived by the audience. 

515. ὅρκια πιστά. TI]. 124. 111. 73. 94. “From that time I 
had the surest pledges as to what were your thoughts and feelings 
towards me.” 

516. ᾿Ηλέκτραν κατ᾽ ἐκείνην. Electra-like, or after the fashion of 
Electra. infr. 630. car’ ἐνόπλιον, warrtor-fashion. Cf. nos in Vesp. 


5. 

518. τἀδελφοῦ τὸν βόστρυχον, the fraternal lock. ““ Electre similis 
fratris concinnum, h.e. spectatores 8. lectores sapientes querit et 
sicubi quem reppererit, agnoscet.” RANK. 

520. οὐδὲν ῥαψαμένη. The poet alludes to some patchwork stitched 
together, and presenting an image of the grossest nature; ‘‘ in 
which case,”’ says the poet, i. 6: on the appearance of which, “ there 
was mirth for the younger part of the audience.” See Welcker’s 
note on the subject. 


k The reforms therefore, which the learned and ingenious author of the follow- 
ing remarks wished Aristophanes to undertake with the Attic stage, it is ob- 
vious were attempted by him; if the attempt proved unsuccessful, it was not the 

δ fault. <‘‘ Meton, and Democritus, and Anaxagoras, may perhaps lay their 
nds upon the leapings of your tettinxes, and moderate their chirping, but I ap- 
prebend that the genius of the people will always repose upon the wind-skins of 
the sophists. Comedy might be the people's corrector; but Comedy seems to 
think she has two offices to perform: from one side of the stage to explode absur- 
dity, and from the other to introduce indecency. She might, under wise regula- 
tions, (and these she would impose upon herself,) render more service to a state 
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οὐδ᾽ ἔσκωψε τοὺς hadaxpous, οὐδὲ xopday’ εἵλκυσεν, 
οὐδὲ πρεσβύτης ὁ λέγων τἄπη τῇ βακτηρίᾳ 

τύπτει τὸν παρόντ᾽, ἀφανίζων πονηρὰ σκώμματα, 
οὐδ᾽ εἰσῇξε δᾷδας ἔχουσ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἰοὺ ἰοὺ βοᾷ, 


521. οὐδ᾽ ἔσκωψε τοὺς φαλακρούς. Some allusion is here meant, 
which for want of the works of contemporary writers it is now im- 
possible to explain. 

Ib. κόρδαξ. Of the nature of this dance, a specimen of which seems 
to have been generally required at the Dionysiac festivals, it is now 
impossible to speak with precision. That it was a dance of old date, 
and accompanied by much immodesty of demeanour, seems certain. 
Palmer considers it the same as the Spanish Saraband, and derives 
it from the Tyrians. In that case it may be traced to that wanton 
dance, which appears to have concluded the religious repasts and 
festivities of the ancient 1 Canaanites. 

Ib. Axvev=rxew κόρδακα, den Tanz ‘Cordax langsam tanzen. 
Pass. Cf. infr. 534. ‘‘ Cordax fuit genus saltationis comice ob- 
scenz et lascive, h.e. presaltor ductitabat restim et reliqui eum se- 
quebantur tenentes manibus eamdem restim, ita ut moverent lumbos 
et jactarent, ut pudor oculorum offenderetur.” Fiscuer. 

522. Here again are some allusions to works of the contemporary 
dramatists, which cannot be explained. Welcker supposes the πρεσ- 
Burns to be a character such as Gozzi has introduced in his “ Re 
cervo,” and such as are seen in the public places at Venice, and 
other Italian towns. 

523. ἀφανίζων (making to disappear), cf. infr. 730. 735.936. PI. 
512. 741. Pac. 614. πονηρὰ σκώμματα (wretched scoffers), res pro 
persona. So Ran. 676. σοφίαι μυρίαι, i.e. σοφοὶ μυρίοι. 

524. εἰσῇξε, irruit, (Erinnys forsitan, cf. Plut. 425.) 

Ib. ἰοὺ, ἰού. “ I am convinced that the torch with which the 
school of subtlety (so Siivern always translates the word φροντιστή- 
peor) is set on fire, and the cry ἰοὺ ἰοὺ of the disciple at the close of 
the piece, are not to be considered as liable to the censure cast upon 
such expressions in the parabasis, any more than the similar cries 
which occur also in other passages of the Clouds, the play itself be- 

with ἰοὺ, or than the torches which are brought upon the 
stage in other dramas of Aristophanes. So in the Plutus (797, 8q.), 


than philosophy could in whatsoever other character. And I wonder that Ari- 

eo strong in poetical faculty, and unrivalled in critical acuteness, 
should not perceive that a dominion is within his reach which is within the reach 
of no mortal beside ; a dominion whereby he may reform the manners, dictate the 
pursuits, and regulate the affections of his countrymen.” Landor’ s Pericles and 


I.°20. 
“6 ‘The poople sat down to eat and to drink, (viz. of the victims that had been 
offered in sacrifice,) and rose up to dance (walCew), ” not “ to play,” as our version 
improperly renders it. See Schleusner, Wahl, and Bretechneider in v. 
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ἀλλ᾽ αὑτῇ καὶ τοῖς ἔπεσιν πιστεύουσ᾽ ἐλήλυθεν, 5925 
nw Α ζω 
κἀγὼ μὲν τοιοῦτος ἀνὴρ ὧν ποιητὴς οὐ κομῶ, 
9 ea \ 3 “A \ ‘ Ἅ vw? 5» [4 
οὐδ᾽ ὑμᾶς ζητὼ ᾿ξαπατᾶν δὶς καὶ τρὶς ταῦτ᾽ εἰσάγων, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ καινὰς ἰδέας ἐσφέρων σοφίζομαι 
οὐδὲν ἀλλήλαισιν ὁμοίας καὶ πάσας δεξιάς" 
a , cd , o> FW ,. 5 5 Ἁ ’ 
ὃς μέγιστον ὄντα λέων ἐπαισ᾽ ἐς τὴν γαστέρα, 530 
3 3 “ “ , . 
κοὐκ ἐτόλμησ᾽ αὖθις ἐπεμπηδῆσ᾽ αὐτῷ κειμένῳ. - 
οὗτοι δ᾽, ὡς ἅπαξ παρέδωκεν λαβὴν Ὑπέρβολος, 


where blame is cast upon the practice of throwing from the stage 
figs and pastry among the spectators, it cannot be supposed that 
Aristophanes meant to hold himself up to ridicule, when in v. 960, 
sq. of “ the Peace” he makes Trygaios throw among the specta- 
tors his sacrificial barley-meal. ... The passage in the parabasis in 
“the Clouds’ is like that in “the Plutus,” exclusively directed 
against other poets, who introduced, out of the proper place, and 
crudely, without rhyme or reason, practical jokes of this descrip- 
tion; whilst Aristophanes used them only when they helped on the 
action of the story, and were neither devoid of wit nor meaning.” 
SUVERN. 

526. ἀνὴρ wownrns. Ran. 1028. ταῦτα yap ἄνδρας χρὴ ποιητὰς ἀσκεῖν. 
So Eq. 1304. Ran. 1030. ἀνὴρ πολίτης. ΖΦ ΒΟ... 82, 11. ἀνὴρ συνήγο- 
pos (“pro simplici συνήγορος" Reiske). 86, 6.. ἀνθρώπους ὑπογραμμα- 
Teas. 

Ib. κομῶ, exhibit no presumption. Long hair, as was shewn in 
the Equites, being a mark of rank, to wear it long and to be proud, 
were necessarily almost synonymous terms. 

527. δὶς καὶ τρὶς ταῦτ᾽ εἰσάγων. ““ Introducing the same matter 
upon the stage three or four times.” Cf. Boeckh Gr. Trag. Princ. 
p- 23. 

528. καινὰς ἰδέας σοφίζεσθαι (cf. Jacob. Philostr. imag. p. 194. 
Soph. Phil. 77. Herodot. I. 80. Cf. Pl. Hip. Maj. 283, b. Phsedr. 
229, 6. Gorg. 497, a.), to plan something new. Schn. et Pass. 

Ib. ἐσφέρων, bringing upon the stage; or in my theatrical produc- 
tions. Cf. nos in Vesp. 1046. 

531. ἐτόλμησ᾽. “ Passim τολμᾶν est τλᾶν, sustinere, ”” Boeckh ad 2. 
Leg. Plat. ὃ. 6. κοὐκέτ᾽ ἐσαῦθίς γ᾽ ἐπεπήδησά γ᾽ αὐτῷ κειμένῳ. Brunck. 

Ib. αὐτῷ κειμένῳ. Archil. fr. 18. οὐ γὰρ ἐσθλὰ κατθανοῦσι κερτομεῖν 
ἐπ᾿ ἀνδράσιν. (From this allusion to the death of Cleon, as well as 
other remarks, it is obvious that this Parabasis must have been 
written some few years after the exhibition of the play in which it is 
inserted. 


: §32- The poet, as Dindorf remarks, proceeds to attack some of his 
contemporaries, who, finding a handle furnished for their mirth in 
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a , ~ F 9A ΝΥ ᾿ 4 
τοῦτον δείλαιον κολετρῶσ᾽ αεὶ Kat THY μητέρα. 
Ἁ na 
Εὔπολις μὲν τὸν Μαρικᾶν πρώτιστον παρείλκυσεν 


3 4 ; ‘ e 4 e 4 \ “ 
ἐκστρέψας τοὺς ἡμετέρους Ἵἵππέας κακὸς κακῶς, 535 
προσθεὶς αὐτῷ γραῦν μεθύσην τοῦ κόρδακος ovvey’, 
A 
nv 


, 7 ’ὔ > A 4 ~ y 
Φρυνιχος πάλαι πεποίηχ.. ἣν TO κῆτος ἤσθιεν. 


such persons as the wretched demagogue Hyperbolus, and his 
mother, did not know when to let go their hold (λαβὴν) of them. 

Ib. AaSnv. To the examples given by us in Eg. 820, add Plato 
Pheedr. 236, b. els ras ὁμοίας λαβὰς ἐλήλυθας. 8 Rep. 544, b. ὥσπερ 
παλαιστὴς, τὴν αὐτὴν λαβὴν πάρεχε. 3 Legg. 682, 6. λαβὴν ἀποδιδόναι. 
Lucian [V. 98. ἐπείπερ ἅπαξ τὴν πρώτην λαβὴν ἐνεδώκατε αὐτῷ. Laert. 
de Zenone, VII. 24. φησὶ δ᾽ ᾿Απολλώνιος ὁ Τύριος, ἕλκοντος αὐτὸν Κρά- 
τητος τοῦ ἱματίου ἀπὸ Στίλπωνος, εἰπεῖν, ὦ Kpatys, λαβὴ φιλοσόφων ἐστὶν 
ἐπιδέξιος ἡ διὰ τῶν ὥτων᾽ πείσας οὖν, ἕλκε τούτων. εἰ δὲ μὲ βιάζῃ, τὸ μὲν 
σῶμα παρά σοι ἔσται, ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ παρὰ Στίλπωνι. 

533. κολετράω, to tread with the feet ; apparently a term of the 
palestra ; whence also the words λαβὴ, and ἐρείδειν. SCHNEID. 

Ib. τὴν μητέρα. Cf. Schol. ad Plut. 1038. 

534-5. ““ First of all Eupolis brought upon the stage (παρείλκυσεν) 
his comedy, called Maricas, having miserably altered, inverted, 
tumed inside out (ἐκστρέψας), my comedy of the Equites (τοὺς ‘In- 
wéas).”” 

Ib. τὸν Mapixay. Cf. Blomf. in Pers. v. 65. 

Tb. παρεΐλκυσεν. Schol. els τὸ θέατρον εἰσήγαγεν.᾿ 

535. κακὸς κακῶς. Cf. nos in Eq. 2. 

536. προσθεὶς αὐτῷ γραῦν τὸ ped¥ony (having added to it, viz. the 
drama of Maricas, the character of an old woman in her cups) rod 
κορδᾶκος οὕνεχ᾽, (in order that he might indulge the spectators with 
one of those wanton dances, which no person when sober ventures 
to exhibit.) 

537. The poet proceeds to intimate, that this character of a 
dranken old woman was originally an invention of the comic poet 
Phrynichus, being meant as a parody on the Andromeda of the 
tragic stage, whose exposition to a marine monster is too well known 
to need further remark. Phrynichus’s old woman, as Welcker ob- 
serves, most probably danced her cordar for joy at being rescued 
from her monster of the deep: how Eupolis introduced a similar 
scene into his Maricas, it is now impossible to say. That the pa- 
rody itself, however, was a very favourite one, and long kept posses- 
sion of the stage, may be inferred from Aristophanes himself having 
condescended at a future period to introduce it in his Thesmophoria- 
Zuse, 


™ “Notant vett. magistri, ap. Atticos τὸ μέθυσος et μεθύση tantum dici de femi- 
mis, ut h. L, de viris autem μεθύων et μεθυστικός." Kust. 
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εἶθ᾽ Ἕρμιππος αὖθις ἐποίησεν εἰς Ὑπέρβολον, 

ἄλλοι τ᾽ ἤδη πάντες ἐρείδουσιν εἰς Ὑπέρβολον, 

τὰς εἰκοὺς τῶν ἐγχέλεων τὰς ἐμὰς μιμούμενοι. 540 
ὅστις οὖν τούτοισι γελᾷ, τοῖς ἐμοῖς μὴ χαιρέτω" 


ἣν δ᾽ ἐ ἐμοὶ καὶ τοῖσιν ἐμοῖς εὐφραίνησθ᾽ εὑρήμασιν, 
ἐς τὰς ὥρας τὰς ἑτέρας εὖ φρονεῖν δοκήσετε. 


ὑψιμέδοντα μὲν θεῶν 


538. ἐποίησεν, exerted his poetic talents. 

540. ἐρείδουσιν (cf. nos in Eq. 610. 611.), invadunt, invehuntur, ac- 
cusant graviter. 

540. Cf. Eq. 864, where the poet, speaking of demagogues, ob- 
serves, “ They are like men seeking for eels: in still waters they 
catch nothing ; but when the waters are disturbed, they catch plen- 
tifully.” 

543. és τὰς ὥρας ras ἑτέρας, in eternum tempus. Cf. Thiersch ad 
Ran. 380. Evurip. Iph. in Aul. 122. és τὰς ἄλλας dpas. Theoc. XV. 
74- xels ὥρας, κἤπειτα,.. ἐν καλῷ εἴης. Bergler compares Ran. 717. 
ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ ποθ᾽ αὖθις εὖ φρονεῖν οὐ δόξομεν. 

544. The Clouds here pay their devotees a slippery trick, (and it 
is not the last they play,) for which some observations in a preceding 
play (the Knights) will have left the reader not unprepared: their lan- 
guage, coupled with their tone and manner, may be paraphrased as 
follows: “ Hitherto our observations have been those which the 
construction of this drama has necessarily imposed upon us. We 
now return to our legitimate functions, and to the promulgation of 
those principles, which in morals, politics, and religion, more pro- 
perly belong to us, and in which something within us, more power- 
fully-tongued than the voices of sophists and philosophers, tells us 
are involved the happiness of individuals and the safety of states. 
Ready to join with you in a passing laugh (5 50-1) at the imaginary di- 
vinities into which we have been dramatically converted, our real and 
sober thoughts still stand by the established divinities of our country : 
we call and invite therefore into the bosom of our troop that great 
Being, who under the name of Zeus rules the wide compass of hea- 
ven, and all that it contains; we call and invoke into the bosom of 
our troop that mighty god, at the stroke of whose trident the earth 
forsakes her fixed foundations, and the sea throws up her briny 
waves: and to them we add him of the fiery car and fiery steeds, 
who guides them both through the paths of heaven, and gives to 
man and ‘god the grateful vicissitudes of day and night. Such is 
our creed: we pause, and ask, is it your’s?”’ A loud shout from the 
audience apprise the Chorus that they partake fully of their pious 
and orthodox feelings; and the Corypheus, reassured, indulges in a 
lighter vein. 
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Ζῆνα τύραννον ἐς χορὸν 545 
πρῶτα μέγαν κικλήσκω" 
at ~ ‘4 s 
Tov τε μεγασθενὴ τριαίνης ταμίαν, 
γῆς τε καὶ ἁλμυρᾶς θαλάσσης ἄγριον μοχλευτήν" 
καὶ μεγαλώνυμον ἡμέτερον πατέρ᾽, 
Αἰθέρα σεμνότατον, βιοθρέμμονα πάντων' 550 
τὸν θ᾽ Ἱτπονώμαν, ὃς ὑπερ---- 
λάμπροις ἀκτῖσιν κατέχει. 
a , [4 > σι 
γῆς πέδον, μέγας ἐν θεοῖς 
ἐν θνητοῖσί τε δαΐμων. 
φ id SY “~ 4 “a , 
ὦ σοφώτατοι θεαταὶ, δεῦρο τὸν νοῦν mpocyere. 555 
Ib. ὑψιμέδων (μέδων), ruling in the heights. Hes. Theog. 529. οὐκ 
ἀέκητι Ζηνὸς "OAvpriou ὑψιμέδοντος. 
Opnixa χρυσολύρην τῇδ᾽ ᾿Ορφέα Μοῦσαι ἔθαψαν, 
ὃν κτάνεν ὑψιμέδων Ζεὺς ψολόεντι βέλει. 
Laert. in Procem. 5. 
547. ταμίαν. Tl. TV. 84. Ζεὺς... rapins πολέμοιο. Od. X. 21. 
Αἴολον... ταμίην ἀνέμων. Soph. Antig. 1168. τὸν ταμίαν Ἴακχον. 
Ib. τριαίνης, see Wordsworth’s Athens 133-4. 
548. ἁλμυρᾶς. Athenzus III. 121,6. δεῖν... ἁλμυροὺς λόγους γλυκέ- 
ow ἀποκλύζεσθαι νάμασιν. 
Ib. μοχλευτὴν, heaving and moving with a lever. Cf. infr. (1343.) 
and Porson ad Medeam 1314. 
549-50. ἡμέτερον πατέρ᾽, Αἰθέρα σεμνότατον. Béttiger remarks, 
the audience would immediately perceive that Euripides is here 
ridiculed as well as Socrates—‘‘ quippe quem (Euripidem sc.) vocabu- 
lum σεμνὸν fere ubique jungere in fabulis suis τῷ αἰθέρι non nescie- 
bant.” The remark would have been more appropriate, if made on 
the expression λαμπρὸς αἰθὴρ, (sup. v. 264.) It would be difficult, I 
believe, to find more than two places in the remaining tragedies of 
Euripides, where the epithet σεμνὸς is attached to the word αἰθὴρ, 
viz. Iph. Taur. 1177. Hel. 866. 
551. ἑππονώμας (νωμάω), horse-guiding, i.e. the Sun. Cf. Eurip. 
Hippol. 1397. Soph. Aj. 232. Pors. Advers. p. 186. 
553- γῆς πέδον. Alsch.s.c. Theb. 304. γαίας πέδον. Eurip. Hippol. 
746. Med. 746. Spann. 
_ 384. The general construction of the metre of the above Chorus 
18 choriambic, dim. trim. or tetram. catalectic, or acatalectic, with a 
mixture of dactylic verses, the two predominant lyric metres of this 
drama. A versus Pherecrateus concludes the whole. 
555- πρόσχετε Bent. Pors. Dind. Reisig. προσέχετε Rav. Brunck. 


Hermann. . 
556. Cf. nos in Ach. 615. 
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ἠδικημέναι γὰρ ὑμῖν μεμφόμεσθ᾽ ἐναντίον' 

πλεῖστα γὰρ θεῶν ἁπάντων ὠφελούσαις τὴν πόλιν, 
δαιμόνων ἡμῖν μόναις ov Over’ οὐδὲ σπῶνδετε, 

αἵτινες τηροῦμεν ὑμᾶς. ἣν γὰρ ἢ τις ἔξοδος 

μηδενὶ ξὺν νῷ, ror ἣ βροντῶμεν ἢ Ψψακάζομεν. ε6ο 
εἶτα τὸν θεοῖσιν ἐχθρὸν βυρσοδέψην Παφλαγόνα 

ἡνίχ᾽ ἡρεῖσθε στρατηγὸν, τὰς ὀφρῦς συνήγομεν 
κἀποιοῦμεν δεινά" “ βροντὴ δ᾽ ἐρράγη δὶ ἀστραπῆς" 

ἡ σελήνη δ᾽ ἐξέλειπε τὰς ὁδούς" ὁ δ᾽ ἥλιος 


557. ὠφελούσαις τὴν πόλιν. ‘* In tertia dipodia (troch. tetram. 
catalect.) etsi admittunt tragici Greci syllabam ancipitem, tamen, 
ut R. Porsonus in Prefat. ad Hec. p. 43. observavit, non ausi sunt 
longa uti, si ea syllaba finalis esset vocabuli ex pluribus syllabis con- 
stantis, quod comici facere non dubitant, ut Aristoph. Nub.”” Her- 
mann. de Met. p. 84. 

558. οὐ θύετ᾽ οὐδὲ owdvdere. On the frequent union of these 
two words, signifying sacrifice and libation, see Blomf. Agam. v. 68. 

559. τηρέω (τηρὸς), keep watch and guard over; as δώματα, h. 
Hom. Cer. 142. πόλιν Pind. persons Arist. Thes. 1199. Vesp. 1356. 
Eccl. 626. 

Ib. ἔξοδος, military expedition, (with or without εἰς πόλεμον, Valck. 
Hippol. 766.) Pac. 1181. αὔριον δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ἡ ᾽ξοδας. 

560. μηδενὶ ξὺν νῷ, with utter want of wisdom. 

Ib. Waydfew (ψακὰς), prop. to rain tn small drops. Pac. 1141. ἐπι- 
ψακάζειν. 

561. εἶτα, Sor example sake. 

562. στρατηγὸν, i.e. when Nicias surrendered his high office, and 
Cleon undertook the expedition against Pylus. Cf. nos in Eq. 
42-3. 

Ib. ras ὀφρῦς συνήγομεν. Ran. 825. ἐπισκύνιον ξυνάγων. To re- 
vert, though not in very good taste here, to our philosophers. Laert. 
de Pyrrhone [X.67. φασὶ δὲ καὶ σηπτικῶν φαρμάκων, καὶ τομῶν, καὶ 
καύσεων ἐπί τινος ἕλκους αὐτῷ προσενεχθέντων, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ τὰς ὀφρῦς συν- 
ayayew. Why should he? By the rules of his school he ought to 
have doubted, whether these cuttings and caustics had even been 
applied to him. 
| 563. “ ποιεῖν δεινὰ, reddunt indignari. Immo est terribiia fa- 
cere.” DInpb. 

Ib: βροντὴ δ᾽ ἐρράγη δι ἀστραπῆς. Quoted from the Teucer of 
Sophocles: see Dind. Fragments. Solon. ΕἸ. XVIII. 2. βροντὴ δ᾽ ἐκ 
λαμπρᾶς γίγνεται ἀστεροπῆς. Lucian VII. 7. IV. 294. βροντῆς pe- 
γάλης xarappayeions. 

564. ἡ σελήνη, x.r.A. These words, as Spanheim observes, are 
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τὴν---Θθρυαλλίδ᾽ εἰς ἑαυτὸν εὐθέως ξυνελκύσας 565 
ov φανεῖν ἔφασκεν ὑμῖν, εἰ στρατηγήσει λέων. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως εἵλεσθε τοῦτον. φασὶ γὰρ δυσβουλίαν 
τῇδε τῇ πόλει προσεῖναι, ταῦτα μέντοι τοὺς θεοὺς 
ἅττ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς ἐξαμάτρητ᾽, ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τρέ 
ἂν ὑμεῖς ἐξαματρητ᾽, ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τρέπειν. 
e A a 4 ε a 
ὡς δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ξυνοίσει ῥᾳδίως διδάξομεν. 570 


not to be understood of a lunar eclipse, but in reference to a vulgar 
opinion, ““ lunam magorum opera deduci subinde, ac proinde de soli- 
tis viis decedere.” 

565. ---θρναλλίδ᾽. This unexpected anti-climax should seem.to 
imply, either that the poet is laughing at some poetical precursor of 
the author of the two well-known lines, “ And thou, Dalhousie, 
&c.,” or at some philosophic opinion of the day. The reader who 
refers to Brucker, I. 486. 492. 1140. will find some opinions of 
Anaximander, Philolaus, and others, respecting the mode in which 
the sun’s light is transmitted to us, which might not inaptly give 
rise to the sneer in the text. 

566. As the sun appears to have been thoroughly in earnest on 
this occasion, it is well that he did not threaten to do, what, accord- 
ing to the philosopher Xenophanes, he sometimes did, viz. suffer 
eclipse for an entire month. (Plut. de Placit. Philos. II. 24.) 

Ib. στρατηγεῖν, to execute the office of strategus. Ran. 1196. εἰ 
κἀστρατήγησεν pet’ Ἐρασινίδου͵ Xen. Mem. III. 2.1. ἐντυχὼν δέ ποτε 
στρατηγεῖν ἡρημένῳ rp. Cf: nos in Eq. 286. 

567. ous δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν εἵἴλεσθ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἂν οἰνόπτας πρὸ τοῦ, 

γυνὶ στρατηγοὺς λεύσσομεν. ὦ πόλις, πόλες" 
ὡς εὐτυχὴς εἶ μᾶλλον ἢ καλῶς φρονεῖς. 
Eupolis ap. Athen. X. 425, b. 

Ib. δυσβουλίαα This δυσβουλία of the Athenians had not only 
been said, but sung of, in times somewhat earlier than even those of 
Aristophanes : 

Ἡμετέρη δὲ πόλις κατὰ μὲν Διὸς οὔ ποτ᾽ ὀλεῖται 
αἶσαν, καὶ μακάρων θεῶν φρένας ἀθανάτων. 
τοίη γὰρ μεγάθυμος ἐπίσκοπος ὀβριμοπάτρη 
. Παλλὰς ᾿Αθηναίη χεῖρας ὕπερθεν ὄχει. 
αὐτοὶ δὲ φθείρειν μεγάλην πόλιν ἀφραδίῃσιν 
ἀστοὶ βούλονται, x. τ. λ. Solon’s Eleg. 15. 
Cf. Wachsmuth II. 156. et nos in Ach. 576. Eq. 1018. 

569. ἐπὶ rd βέλτιον. Cf. infr. 574. et Eccl. 475. Plat. Protag. 
318, Ὁ. ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον ἐπιδιδόναι. Xen. Cé&con. III. 10. XX. 23. 
Zeno ap. Laert. VII. 118. 

570. ““ τοῦτο ξυνοίσει. Gl. λυσιτελήσει, ὠφελήσει. At aliter acci- 
pio. Mox ξυνοίσεται ΟἹ. συνδραμεῖται, (correspond, coincide, go toge- 
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nv Ἀλέωνα τὸν λάρον δώρων ἑλόντες καὶ κλοπῆς, 
εἶτα φιμώσητε τούτου τῷ ξύλῳ τὸν αὐχένα, “ 
> -“ a“ A 
αὖθις ἐς τἀρχαῖον ὑμῖν, εἴ τι κἀξημάρτετε, 
ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τὸ πρᾶγμα τῇ πόλει συνοίσεται. 


ἀμφί μοι αὖτε, Φοῖβ᾽ ἄναξ 575 
Δήλιε, Κυνθίαν ἔχων 
“ ὑψικέρατα πέτραν" 


ther.) Thesm. 139. τί λήκυθος καὶ στρόφιον ; ὡς οὐ ξύμφορον, quam 
non conveniunt /” Br. Cf. nos in Ach. 225. 

571. αἱρεῖν aor. 2. εἷλον, to convict. To examples with gen. in 
Matth. Gr. Gr. δ. 369. add infr. 813. Iseeus 78, 35. τετελευτηκότα 
᾿Αστύφιλον παρανοίας αἱρήσετε. 

Ib. τὸν λάρον. Cf. nos in Eq. 922. 

572. φιμοῦν, to bind fast. 

Ib. ξύλφ. Of this wooden collar, through which the heads of 
offending slaves were thrust, and which was then so fast bound to 
the nape of the neck that all motion was prevented, enough has 
been said in a former play. 

573. ἐς τἀρχαῖον, as before, after the old fashion. 

574. ovvoicera. Herodot. V. 82. καί ode ἱδρυσαμένοισι ἄμεινον 
συνοίσεσθαι. 114. καὶ σφι ποιεῦσι ταῦτα, ἄμεινον συνοίσεσθαι. VII. 8. 
ἀλλὰ θεός τε οὕτω ἄγει, καὶ αὐτοῖσι ἡμῖν πολλὰ ἐπέπουσι συμφέρεται ἐπὶ 
τὸ ἄμεινον. VIII. 86. 

575. This chorus must, I think, be considered as antistrophic in 
feeling as well as in metre to its predecessor ; and the intensity of the 
feeling will allow us to dispense with the verb in a translation, as 
well as in the original. ‘ Once more (αὖτε) about me,” says the 
impassioned troop, “thou Delian god, whose holding is on the 
high rock which overshadows the whole island which gave thee 
birth —once more, thou of the golden fane, where maids of Lydia pay 
thee their reverential rites—once more,” &c. The audience answer 
with a tremendous shout, which may be interpreted, “‘ Not once 
more only ; but once more and for ever! To the winds with these 
impious doctrines of cold-blooded sophists and philosophers: we 
have hearts, if we have not heads; and those hearts tell us to stand 
as our forefathers did, by our altars, our temples, and our gods !”’ 

Ib. ἀμφί μοι αὖτε. ‘“ Hire mich weiter; Hear me again.” 
Weicx. “In Hom. Hymnis 18. ἀμφέ μοι---ἔννεπε, et simpliciter 
ἀμφὶ. VI. 21.34.” HERM. αὖτε. Vesp. 1015. νῦν αὖτε λεὼ πρόσχετε 
τὸν νοῦν. Welcker observes in reference to this verse, that it is 
framed after the model of the dithyrambists, who, from their habit 
of thus commencing their strains, were termed Amphianactes. 


577. “ὑψικέρᾶτα πέτραν,᾽᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ ὑψηλὰ ἀκρωτήρια ἔχουσαν. See 
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ἥ τ᾽ Ἐφέσου μάκαιρα πάγχρυσον ἔχεις 

οἶκον, ἐν ᾧ κόραι σε Λυδῶν μεγάλως σέβουσιν" λ΄ 

ἢ τ᾽ ἐπιχώριος ἡμετέρα θεὸς, 580 
αἰγίδος ἡνίοχος, πολιοῦχος ᾿Αθάνα" 

Παρνασίαν θ᾽ ὃς κατεχων 

πέτραν σὺν πεύκαις σελαγεῖ 

Βάγχαις Δελῴφίσιν ἐμπρέπων, 


Frag. Incert. Pind. 126. 8.66 also Hemsterhuis’ Plat. p. 312. Elms- 
ley's Bacche p. 125. 

578. Diana is spoken of. 

481. alyis. Etymologists are ndéw pretty well agreed in admit- 
ting a double derivation of this word: the one from dié (a violent 
movement), and its radical word ἀΐσσω; the other from αἴξ, a goat. 
The first they apply to the elucidation of that cloud-garment, the 
workmanship of Vulcan, which the Homeric Jupiter throws over 
his shoulders ; the second to that species of armory which in later 
times was more particularly ascribed to Pallas Athené. Our text 
obliges us to look only to the last. By Herodotus (IV. 189.) this 
8.615 of Athené is derived from the costume of the women of Libya, 
who, it seems, were in the habit of throwing over the rest of their 
dress a goat-skin with tassels. According to Diodorus (III. 69.), the 
‘Egis was a frightful, fire-breathing monster, born out of the earth, 
which, after devastating and burning up Phrygia, India, Pheenicia, 
Egypt, and Libya, came finally to Epirus, where it was slain by 
Athené, who thenceforward wore its skin as armour for the breast. 
In works of art the Palladian egis sometimes appears as a skin 
thrown over the breast, the shoulders, and the back, and which Bot- 
tiger considers to be the original form of wearing it ; sometimes as 
ἃ coat of mail with serpent’s scales, the Gorgon’s head being in the 
middle on the breast of the goddess; sometimes as mere breast- 
armour, the two parts of which were held together by the Medusa’s 
head. See further on this subject the ‘‘ Real-Encyclopiidie der clas- 
sischen Alterthumswissenschaft 2.” 

Ib. ἡνίοχος αἰγίδος, “ audacius dicitur, vibrans s. tenens simpliciter 
egidem.”” Dinp. 

Ib. πολιοῦχος ᾿Αθάνα. Cf. nos in Eq. 563. 

582. “ Parnassi alterum jugum Apollini et Musis, alterum Baccho 
sacrum erat. Vid. Barnes ad Eurip. Bacch. 307. 408. 559. Ion 552. 
Here. Fur. 790.” Duck. 

583. πεύκαις. Eurip. Bacch. 306. ἔτ᾽ αὐτὸν ὄψει κἀπὶ Δελφίσιν πέ- 
tpas | πηδῶντα σὺν πεύκαισι δικόρυφον πλάκα. See also Fr. 1. of his 
Hypeipele. 

Ib. σελαγεῖ, middle voice. 

584. ἐμπρέπων (πρέπω), conspiciendus. 


ὮΑ work now in course of publication in Germany. 
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κωμαστὴς Διόνυσος. 585 
ἡνίχ᾽ ἡμεῖς δεῦρ᾽ ἀφορμᾶσθαι παρεσκευάσμεθα, 

ἡ Σελήνη συντυχοῦσ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐπέστειλεν φράσαι, 

πρῶτα μὲν χαίρειν ᾿Αθηναίοισι καὶ----τοῖς ξυμμάχοις" 
εἶτα θυμαίνειν ἔφασκε δεινὰ γὰρ πεπονθέναι, 

ὠφελοῦσ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἅπαντας, οὐ λόγοις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμφανῶς. 590 
πρῶτα μὲν τοῦ μηνὸς ἐς δᾷδ᾽ οὐκ ἔλαττον ἢ δραχμὴν, 
ὥστε καὶ λέγειν ἅπαντας ἐξιόντας ἑσπέρας, 

“ un πρίῃ, παῖ, δᾷδ᾽, ἐπειδὴ φῶς Σεληναίης καλόν." . 


585. κωμαστὴς (κωμάζω), who shares in a κῶμος, i.e. a reveller. 

587. συντυχοῦσ᾽ ἡμῖν. Dem. 439, 2. συντυχεῖν... ᾿Ατρεστίδᾳ παρὰ 
Φιλίππου πορενομένῳ. Plat. in Lysid. 203, ἃ. ἐνταῦθα συνέτυχον Ἵππο- 
θάλει. Cf. nos in Ach. 755. 

588. χαίρειν. Instead of this form of salutation, (said to have 
been first introduced into practice by Cleon,) the philosophers used, 
—Pythagoras, ὑγιαίνειν : Plato, εὖ πράττειν : Epicurus, εὖ πράττειν 
καὶ σπουδαίως Ὧν. As to the moon’s being gifted with the power of 
speech, that will appear trifling to a reader of the life of Pythagoras. 
Καύκασον 8 ἔφασαν τὸν ποταμὸν σὺν πολλοῖς τῶν ἑταίρων διαβαίνοντά ποτε 
προσειπεῖν καὶ ὁ ποταμὸς γεγωνός τι καὶ τρανὸν ἀπεφθέγξατο, πάντων ἀκου- 
dvrwv’ Χαῖρε Πυθαγόρα. Porph. Vit. Pyth.27. A further philosophic 
illustration of the word will be found in Laert. de Speusippo, VI. 3. 

Ib. —rois ξυμμάχοις. The Chorus here make a polite bow to the 
tributaries of the Athenians present in the theatre; the festival at 
which this play was exhibited being the spring festival. 

589. θυμαίνειν, to be angry. Cf. infr. 1424. Hes. Scut. Herc. 
262. θυμήνασαι. . . 

590. οὐ λόγοις, not merely with such coin as demagogues cheat 
you with, i.e. mere words, Ὀαῦ---ἐμφανῶς, with visible facts. 

501. It is clear from this passage, as Wachsmuth remarks (III. 
127.), that the system of lighting streets was unknown in Athens. 

Ib. és 843’, Cf. nos in Vesp. p. 160. 

592. ‘‘ dore, ita, ut h.1. frequenter in conclusione poni, notat 
Porson Prefat. ad Eurip. I. p. 52.” Dinp. For ὥστε καὶ, Dobree 
refers to Ach. 143. Antiph. Athen. II. 43, c. Eubulus IIT. 100, a. 
Xen. Hell. IV. 4. 15. 

593. φῶς. The occurrence of this word here is not quite in ac- 
cordance with a declaration of Schleusner, that the Greeks, when 
speaking of the moon’s light, used the word φέγγος, and not φῶς. 
See Ast on this subject, ad Plat. 6 Rep. §. 18. 

Ib. Σεληναίη, Ion. et Ep. for Σελήνη. In a satirical drama like the 
present, it was not likely that so important a feature of the Socratic 
school, as its trifling and fanciful etymological deductions, should be 
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ἄλλα τ᾽ εὖ δρᾶν φησιν, ὑμᾶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἄγειν τὰς ἡμέ- 
ρας 

οὐδὲν ὀρθῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνω τε καὶ κάτω κυδοιδοπᾶν" 595 


altogether omitted. The instance however which the poet had 
selected for his purpose—viz. the similarity between the words βροντὴ 
and sop3—-was so little in good taste, that the passage was omitted 
in the present text. That the charge implied against Socrates for 
such specimens of trifling were not without foundation, the follow- 
ing extract will serve to shew : 


‘Epp. ri δαὶ ἡ σελήνη ; 

Σω. τουτὸ δὲ τὸ ὄνομα φαίνεται τὸν ᾿Αναξαγόραν 9 πιέζειν. 

Ἕρμ. τί δή; 

Ze. ἔοικε δηλοῦντι παλαιότερον, ὃ ἐκεῖνος νεωστὶ ἔλεγεν, ὅτι ἡ σελήνη 

ἀπὸ τοῦ ἡλίου ἔχει τὸ φῶς. 

Ἕρμ. πῶς δή; 

Σω. τὸ μέν πον σέλας καὶ τὸ φῶς ταὐτόν. 

“Epp. ναί. ᾿ 

Zo. νέον δέ που καὶ P ἕνον ἀεί ἐστι περὶ τὴν σελήνην τοῦτο τὸ φῶς, 
εἴ περ ἀληθὴ ol ᾿Αναξαγόρειοι λέγουσι᾽' κύκλῳ γάρ πον ἀεὶ αὐτὴν 
περμὼν νέον ἀεὶ ἐπιβάλλει, ἔνον δὲ ὑπάρχει τὸ τοῦ προτέρον 
μηνός. . : 

Ἕρμ. πάνυ γε. 

Ze. Σελαναίαν δέ γε καλοῦσιν αὐτὴν πολλοί. 

Ἕρμ. πάνυ γε. 

Σω. ὅτι δὲ σέλας νέον τε καὶ ἕνον ἔχει ἀεὶ, σελαενονεοάεια μὲν δικαι- 
ότατ᾽ ἂν τῶν ὀνομάτων καλοῖτο, συγκεκροτημένον δὲ σελαναία 
“κέκληται. Plato in Cratyl. §. 56. 

The reader who wishes for further illustrations of the word ZeAnvain, 
will find them in Lucian III. 86. V. 96. 216. 223—8. 

594. ἄγειν τὰς ἡμέρας, dies agere. Cf. infr. 605. Laert. de Solone, 
I. 59. ἠξίωσέ τε ᾿Αθηναίους τὰς ἡμέρας κατὰ σελήνην ἄγειν. Cf. Mitford, 
ΙΗ΄ 401. ; 

595. οὐδὲν ὀρθῶς. The year first known to the Greeks having been 
what is called the Lunar year, (between which and the Solar year 
there is a difference of eleven days,) their calendars, after a cer- 
tain lapse of time, necessarily became deranged, and festivals which 
ought to have fallen in the summer months became due in win- 
ter. In what manner Meton proposed (but whether so early as 
the period now under consideration is ddoubtful) to adjust the solar 
and lunar year by the insertion of seven intercalary months in a cycle 
of 19 years, is thus explained by the Abbé Barthélemy. ‘‘ Les 19 
années solaires de Méton renfermaient 6940 jours. Les 19 années 
hmaires, accompagnées de leurs 7 mois intercalaires, forment 235 


ο πιέζειν, de fama ejus detrahere, quatenus inventoris ei laudem eripit. Heind. 

P Cf. infr. 1088. 1132. et alibi. 

a “ The allusion in ‘ the Clouds’ to the mistake which had crept into the ca- 
lendar Wieland refers to Meton : although it be very uncertain, even according 
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186 APISTO®ANOTS 
rd > » A » A 4 A « » 
ὥστ᾽ ἀπειλεῖν φησιν αὐτῇ τους θεοὺς ἑκάστοτε 
ἡνίκ ἂν ψευσθῶσι δείπνου, κἀπίωσεν οἴκαδε 
τῆς ἑορτῆς μὴ τυχόντες κατὰ λόγον τῶν ἡμερῶν. 
κἀθ᾽ ὅταν θύειν δέῃ, στρεβλοῦτε καὶ δικάζετενγ 
[4 ε ΄“ > ἢ “- σ᾿ 3 γ΄ 
πολλάκις δ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀγόντων τῶν θεῶν ἀἁπαστίαν, 600 
ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν πενθῶμεν 4 Tov Μέμνον᾽ ἢ Σαρπηδόνα, 


lunaisons, qui, ἃ raison de trente jours chacune, donnent 7050 jours ; 
elles seraient donc plus longues que les premiéres de 110 jours. 
Pour les égaliser, Méton réduisit ἃ 29 jours chacune 110 lunaisons: 
et il resta 6940 jours pour les 19 années lunaires.” Le Jeune Anach. 
HI. 5s8. 

ἣν oan καὶ κάτω. This mode of expression, familiar enough in 
the oratorical writings of antiquity, is not unknown to its philosophy, 
more particularly in the school of Heraclitus. Ap. Laert. ΙΧ. 8. 
τῶν δὲ ἐναντίων τὸ μὲν ἐπὶ τὴν γένεσιν ἄγον, καλεῖσθαι πόλεμον καὶ ἔριν" τὸ 
δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὴν ἐκπύρωσιν, ὁμολογίαν καὶ εἰρήνην, καὶ τὴν μεταβολὴν ὁδὸν τἄνω 
κάτω τόν τε κόσμον γίνεσθαι κατὰ ταύτην. Hippocrates ap. Bruck. I. 
1226. ὁ νόμος τῇ φύσει περὶ τούτων ἐναντίος, χωρὶς δὲ πάντα καὶ θεῖα καὶ 
ἀνθρωπίνα ἄνω καὶ κάτω ἀμειβόμενος. To a writer like Lucian, all these 
subtleties and expressions were of course subjects for mirth. Hence 
when the soul of Heraclitus is put up for sale in his “ Auctio Vitarum,” 
the philosopher appears drowned in tears, as was his wont, and 
being asked the reason, he gives among many others the following : 
ταῦτ᾽ ὀδύρομαι, καὶ ὅτι ἔμπεδον οὐδὲν, ἀλλάκως els κυκεῶνα πάντα συνειλέ- 
ονται, καί ἐστι τωὐτὸ τέρψις, ἀτερψίη" γνῶσις, ἀγνωσίη" μέγα, μικρόν" ἄνω 
κάτω περιχορεύοντα, καὶ ἀμειβόμενα ἐν τῇ τοῦ αἰῶνος παιδιῇ. III. 96. 
ὑμεῖς δὲ ἴσως ὑπολαμβάνετε, ἂν μέν τις ἄνω καὶ κάτω περὶ σνλλογισμῶν 
διαλέγηται, καὶ Οὐτίδας λόγους ἐξετάζειν οἷός τε ἢ, καὶ τοὺς ᾿Εγκεκαλυμμέ- 
νους ἀποκαλύπτειν, κιτ.λ. Themist. in Orat. IT. 

Ib. κυδοιδοπᾶν (κυδοιμὸς), to make a confusion or hubbub. Pac. 
1152. ἐψόφει γοῦν ἔνδον οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἅττα κἀκυδοιδόπα. 

598. κατὰ λόγον. Gl. κατὰ τάξιν. 

6009. στρεβλοῦτε καὶ δικάζετε. This sounds very much like Vir- 
gil’s ““ castigatque auditque dolos!’ punishment first and inquiry 
afterwards. For instances of the verb στρεβλοῦν, to torture, cf. Ly- 
sist. 846. Pl. 875 : for δικάζειν sc. δίκας, cf. nos in Vesp. p. 32. 

600. ἀπαστίαν, a fast. 

Gol. πενθεῖν, to mourn heavily. Lucian V. 243. ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς (Demo- 


to Ideler, whether in the year 424-3. B.C., in which ‘ the Clouds’ was exhibited, 
i. 6. in the first year of the 89th Olympiad, the cycle of Meton was already intro- 
duced, or not: it is indeed more probable that the errors of the earlier astrono- 
mical calculations of Cleostratus were then at their highest point, and to this there- 
fore, as Voss observes, the allusion above mentioned may be more properly re- 
ferred.” SUVERN. 

τ For an explanation of the expression, see Brucker de Secta Heraclitea, I. 
1219. 
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σπένδεθ᾽ vpeis'xal yeAar ἀνθ ὧν λαχὼν Ὑπέρ- 
βολος 

τῆτες ἱερομνημονεῖν, κἄπειθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν τῶν θεῶν 

τὸν στέφανον ἀφῃρέθη" μᾶλλον γὰρ οὕτως εἴσεται 

κατὰ σελήνην ὡς ἄγειν χρὴ τοῦ βίου τὰς ἡμέρας. Gos 


é 


Nax 86.) υἱὸν πενθοῦντι, καὶ ἐν σκότῳ ἑαυτὸν καθείρξαντι, προσελθὼν ἔλεγε, 
μάγος τε εἶναι καὶ δύνασθαι αὐτῷ ἀναγαγεῖν τοῦ παιδὸς τὸ εἴδωλον, εἰ μόνον 
αὐτῷ τρεῖς τινὰς ἀνθρώπους ὀνομάσειε, μηδένα πώποτε πεπενθηκότας. ἐπι- 
πολὺ δὲ ἐκείνου ἐνδοιάσαντος, καὶ ἀποροῦντος, οὐ γὰρ εἶχέ τινα, οἶμαι, εἰπεῖν 
τοιοῦτον, εἶτ᾽ ἔφη, ‘Q yedoie, μόνος ἀφόρητα πάσχειν νομίζεις, μηδένα ὁρῶν 
sévOous ἄμοιρον. ' 

602-3. λαχὼν .. ἱερομνημονεῖν, having been appointed by lot to the. 
office of hieromnemon. 

Ib. τῆτες, σῆτες (ἔτος), a8 τήμερον, σήμερον from ἡμέρα, this 
year. 

Ib. ἱερομνημονεῖν, i.e. ἱερομνήμων (μνήμων) εἶναι ; properly, one 
skilled in sacrifices; more particularly, the person sent by his state 
in a religious capacity to the Amphictyonic council, as the Pylago- 
ras (Πύλαε, ἀγείρω) was in an oratorical capacity. 

ἀγαθὰ μεγάλα τῇ πόλει 
ἥκειν φέροντάς φασι τοὺς HvAayépas 
καὶ τὸν ἱερομνήμονα. 
Aristoph. Thes. Sec. fr. 7. 

Ib. κἄπειτα, like ὅμως, serves to bind two situations together, 
which naturally would not follow one another. Cf. Heind. Plat. 
Cratyl. 441, Ὁ. Phedon go, Ὁ. Xen. Conviv. ΓΝ. 2. Passow. Do- 
bree compares «gra, and refers to Plat. Gorg. 457, Ὁ. Eq. 391. 
Lys. 560. et forsan Av. 1456. 

605. As moon-talk is not a thing of every-day occurrence, we 
may perhaps be permitted to give one or two more specimens of 
her 5 colloquial powers. The following is from her infant prattle, 
evincing that her first thoughts, like those of the rest of her sex, ran 
upon dress : ἔφη γὰρ (Cleobul. mater 80.) τὴν Σελήνην δεῖσθαι τῆς ἑαυτῆς 
μητρὸς, ὅπως αὐτῇ χιτώνιον ὑφάνῃ σύμμετρον᾽ τὴν δὲ εἰπεῖν, καὶ πῶς σύμμε-. 
Τρον ὑφήνω ; νῦν μὲν γὰρ ὁρῶ σε Πανσέληνον, αὖθις δὲ Μηνοειδῆ, ποτὲ δὲ 
᾿Αμφίκυρτον. Plut. Sympos. p.20. The entire complaints of the 
“chaste luminary” when grown to full moonhood, would require 
a longer extract than we can afford to give; but who will begrudge 
us the lighter portion of her address to the philosophic Menippus ? 


5 Those who may wish to know how to return the compliment by holding con- 
verse with the moon herself, will do well to consult a Cabbalistic book, mentioned 
by Brucker (11. 926-7.), which, among other things, professes to teach, “ guomodo 
ey oa quam mali angeli sint conciliandi, guomodo cum sole e¢ luna foquendium 
eat, δυο. &c.” 
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2Q. μὰ τὴν ᾿Αναπνοὴν, μὰ τὸ Χάος, μὰ τὸν ᾿Αέρα, 
οὐκ εἶδον οὕτως ἄνδρ᾽ ἄγροικον οὐδένα 
οὐδ᾽ ἄπορον οὐδὲ σκαιὸν οὐδ᾽ ἐπιλήσμονα" 


Kal ἡ Σελήνη, γυναικείαν φωνὴν προϊεμένη, Μένιππε, φησὶν, οὕτως ὄναιο, 
διακονῆσαί μοι τι πρὸς τὸν Δία. λέγοις ἂν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, βαρὺ γὰρ οὐδὲν, ἣν μή 
τε φέρειν δέῃ. Πρεσβείαν, ἔφη, τινὰ οὐ χαλεπὴν καὶ δέησιν ἀπένεγκαι παρ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ τῷ Ad. ἀπείρηκα γὰρ, ὦ Μένιππε, πολλὰ καὶ δεινὰ παρὰ τῶν φιλουσό- 
dey ἀκούουσα, οἷς οὐδὲν ἕτερόν ἐστιν ἔργον, ἣ τἀμὰ πολνπραγμονεῖν, τίς 
εἶμι, καὶ πηλίκη, ἣ καὶ δι᾿ ἥν τινα αἰτίαν διχότομος ἣ ἀμφίκυρτος γίγνομαι. 
καὶ οἱ μὲν κατοικεῖσθαί τέ με φασίν οἱ δὲ, κατόπτρου δίκην ἐπικρέμασθαι τῇ 
θαλάσσῃ" οἱ δὲ ὅτι ἂν ἕκαστος ἐπινοήσῃ, τοῦτό μοι προσάπτουσι. τὰ τελευ- 
ταῖα δὲ, καὶ τὸ. φῶς αὐτὸ κλοπιμαῖόν τε καὶ νόθον εἶναι φασί μοι, ἄνωθεν 
ἧκον παρὰ τοῦ ἡλίου, καὶ οὐ παύονται, καὶ πρὸς τοῦτόν με, ἄδελφον ὄντα 
pov, συγκροῦσαι, καὶ στασιάσαι προαιρούμενοι" ov γὰρ ixava ἦν αὐτοῖς ἃ 
περὶ αὐτοῦ εἰρήκασι τοῦ ἡλίου, λίθον αὐτὸν εἶναι, καὶ μύδρον διάπυρον. .. .. 

ἐστί μοι κατὰ χώραν μένειν, ἣν μὴ τοὺς φυσικοὺς ἐκείνους ἐπιτρίψῃ, καὶ τοὺς 
διαλεκτικοὺς ἐπιστομίσῃ, καὶ τὴν στοὰν κατασκάψῃ, καὶ τὴν ᾿Ακαδημίαν 
καταφλέξῃ, καὶ παύσῃ τὰς ἐν περιπάτῳ διατριβάς" οὕτω γὰρ ἂν εἰρήνην 
ἄγοιμι, ὁσημέραι πρὸς αὐτῶν γεωμετρουμένη. Lucian VII. 20. 

606. Socrates here returns to the stage, and, as the oaths which 
break from him in such variety and rapidity testify, in a frame of 
mind of no ordinary indignation. 

Ib. μὰ τὴν ᾿Αναπνοὴν, by the powers of respiration. This oath, as 
well as those which follow, are eminently Pythagorean in form. 
Laert. de Pythagora VIII. 6... ἐναρχόμενος ὁ Πυθαγόρας τοῦ φυσικοῦ 
σνγγράμματος, λέγει ὧδε, Οὐ μὰ τὸν ἀέρα τὸν ἀναπνέω, οὐ μὰ τὸ ὕδωρ τὸ 
πίνω, οὐ κατοίσω Ψόγον περὶ τοῦ λόγου τοῦδε. For philosophical opin- 
ions οὗ Empedocles, Asclepiades, and Herophilus, on the subject of 
respiration, see Plut. Plac. Phil. FV. §. 22. For those of Xeno- 
phanes, see Laert. IX. 19: of Alemeon, Brucker I. 1134. The 
following illustration of the word is of a nature less intrinsically phi- 
losophic, but is it less pleasing ? Laert. (IV. 21.) de Cratete et Po- 
lemone: καὶ οὕτως ἀλλήλω ὠφελείτην, Gore καὶ favre οὐ μόνον τῶν 
αὐτῶν ἤστην ἐπιτηδευμάτων, ἀλλὰ καὶ μέχρι σχεδὸν ἀναπνοῆς ἐξωμοιούσθην 
ἀλλήλοιν, καὶ θανόντε τῆς αὑτῆς ταφῆς ἐκοινωνείτην. The reader who 
wishes to pursue the subject further, may consult Plato in Timezo, 
passim. See also Brucker I. 1120. 1212. Lucian I. 54.. 

Ib. rd Χάος. A future opportunity may arse for giving a larger 
attention to this word: in the meantime the reader may consult 
Laert. ITI. 10. for the Chaos of Epicharmus, Bruck. I. 987—8. for that 
of Pherecydes, I. 1049. 1078. 1080-7. (Pythagoras). I. 1113. (Em- 
pedocles). I. 1164. (Parmenides). I. 466. (Thales). I. 483. (Anaxi- 
mander). I. 921--2. 11. 80. (Zeno). I. 412. 417. (Chaos of the fa- 
bulous age). I. 335. (Celtic). 

608. ἄπορον, without resources, unable to see his way through an in- 


μέμνησο οὖν ταῦτά ye ἀπαγγεῖλαι τῷ Act, καὶ προσθεῖναι ὅτι μὴ δυνατόν 
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Sorts σκαλαθυρμάτὶ ἅττα μικρὰ μανθάνων, 

ταῦτ᾽ ἐπιλέλησται πρὶν μαθεῖν" ὅμως γε μὴν 610 
αὐτὸν καλῷ θύραζε δευρὶ πρὸς To φῶς. 

ποῦ Στρεψιάδης ; ἔξει τὸν ἀσκάντην λαβών. 


~ ~ , — 
ZT. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐῶσί μ᾽ ἐξενεγκεῖν oi —xopes. 


tellectual difficulty (Plat. Hip. Maj. 304, c. ἐμὲ δὲ (Socratem sc.) δαι- 
povia τις τύχη, ws ἔοικε, κατέχει, ὅς τις πλανῶμαι μὲν Kal‘ ἀπορῶ ἀεὶ, ἐπι- 
δεικνὺς δὲ τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ ἀπορίαν ὑμῖν τοῖς σοφοῖν λόγῳ αὖ ὑπὸ ὑμῶν προπη- 
λακίζομαι, ἐπειδὰν ἐπιδείξω) ; or, so difficult to deal with: (Plat. Apol. 
18, d. κατήγοροι ἄποροι, criminatores tnexpugnabiles, quos oppugnare, 
convincere, aut omnino non, aut egre, licet. Fiscu.) 

Ib. ἐπιλήσμων. From the tenets of the Pythagorean and Socratic 
schools, which have been already explained, this word would form, 
as it were, a climax of reproach, and require a strong emphasis to be 
laid upon it. Plat. 6 Rep. 486, c. ἐπιλήσμονα dpa ψνχὴν ἐν ταῖς ἱκανῶς 
φιλοσόφοις μή wore ἐγκρίνωμεν. Protag. 336, c. Σωκράτη ye ἐγὼ éyyva- 
μαι μὴ ἐπιλήσεσθαι, οὐχ ὅτι παίζει καί φησιν ἐπιλήσμων εἶναι. 

609. σκαλαθυρμάτιον dim. οὗ σκαλάθυρμα (σκαλαθύρω, as σκάλλω, 
σκαλεύω, fo dig), pokings into minute and difficult inquiries, useless 
and sophistical researches. 

Ib. ἄττα is here redundant, and requires no translation. Scho- 
liasta Platonis (ap. Dind. Aristoph. II. 671.),”Arra: τοῦτο ψιλούμε- 
vor μὲν “ τινὰ σημαίνει, δασυνόμενον δὲ “" arwa.”—éviore δὲ ἐκ τοῦ περιτ- 
τοῦ προστίθεται.--- Ἀριστοφάνης Νεφέλαις" ““ Ὅστις σκαλαθυρμάτι᾽ ἄττα 
μικρὰ μανθάνων. . 

ὅτι. πρὸς τὸ φῶς. ““ Satirically spoken of the school of Socrates, 
as if it had been a den of wild beasts.” ErNnrstT. ‘‘ In allusion to 
the darkness of the Phrontisterium, whence in a former verse it was 
resembled to the cave of Trophonius.” Schutz. Bergler compares 
Thesm. 69. θύρασι πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον. Timocles ap. Athen. VI. 245. ἕνα 
πρὸς τὸ φῶς ὦμεν καταφανεῖς. Add Herodot. Ill. 79. ἐν τῇ Μάγον οὐ- 
δένα ἔξεστι φανῆναι ἐς τὸ φῶς. 

612. ἀσκάντης, a couch οὗ the humbler kind. Zonar. Lex. I. 311. 
ἡ εὐτελὴς κλίνη, ἡ κάννην μὴ ἔχουσα. 

613. Strepsiades speaks from within, as if struggling for the bed 
with some desperate opponents. The last.word of the verse is 
uttered after a pause, and in a lower tone than the rest. The Py- 
thagorean beds of the later school, according to the .comic writers, 


t This of course is said ironically. An intellectnal ἀπορία was to Socrates 
what a state of doubt was apparently to Bayle, a source of the highest gratifica- 
tion. The reader who wishes to see how the great philosopher contrived to 
throw others into a state of ἀπορία, will read the Platonic dialogues, Laches and 
Charmides. 
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TQ. ἀνύσας τι κατάθου, καὶ πρόσεχε τὸν νοῦν. ΣΤ. 


ἰδού. 
TQ. ἄγε δὴ, τί βούλει πρῶτα νυνὶ μανθάνειν 615 


ὧν οὐκ ἐδιδάχθης πώποτ᾽ οὐδέν; εἰπέ μοι. 
πότερα περὶ μέτρων ἢ περὶ ἐπῶν ἢ ῥυθμῶν ; 


were likely to be tenanted much in the same way, or even in a 
worse than the Socratic. Thus Aristophon in “ Pythagorista :” 


΄ 


ἐσθίουσί τε 
λάχανά τε, καὶ πίνουσιν ἐπὶ τούτοις ὕδωρ" 
φθεῖρας δὲ καὶ τρίβωνα, τὴν τ᾽ ἀλουσίαν, 
οὐδεὶς ἂν ὑπομείνειε τῶν νεωτέρων. 


ap. Laert. VIII. 48. 


614. ἀνύσας τι (quickly) κατάθον. Strepsiades appears with the 
Socratic σκίμπους on his shoulders ; and being commanded to place 
it on the ground, replies, ἰδοὺ, ’tis done. 

617. μέτρων. In what manner the writings of the poets gene- 
rally formed subjects for philosophic discussion, may be seen in 
Plato’s π Protagoras, where a production of Simonides is canvassed 
at great length. The outer form in which these poems were wrapped 
up would necessarily engage occasional attention, as well as their 
inner matter. 

Ib. ἐτῶν. By this word we are not perhaps so much to under- 
stand Homeric, and other verses of the epic class, (though these 
are not to be excluded,) as those verses in which the philosophic 
writings of the earlier stages of society are almost universally 
x clothed, and for reasons which the great philosophic poet of Rome 
has so well explained : 


Sed veluti pueris absinthia tetra medentes 
Cum dare conantur, &c. 


In the biographical sketches of Laertius, the word ἔπη meets us con- 
tinually: de Pythagora VIII. 7. φησὶ δὲ Ἡρακλείδης ὁ τοῦ Σαραπίωνος 
ἐν τῇ Σωτίωνος ἐπιτομῇ, γεγραφέναι αὐτὸν καὶ περὶ τοῦ ὅλον ἐν ἔπεσι. de 
Empedocle, VIII. 55. ὁ δὲ Θεόφραστος Παρμενίδου φησὶ ζηλωτὴν αὐτὸν 


Ὁ So alsoin his Lysis (214, a.), Socrates, proposing to bring back a philosophi- 
cal discussion to what he considers its proper course, refers that course to the 
ane of the poets—obtro: “γὰρ ἡμῖν ὥς wep πατέρες τῆς σοφίας εἰσὶ καὶ ἦγε- 

VES. 

x Laert. de Parmenide IX. 22. Καὶ αὐτὸς δὲ διὰ ποιημάτων φιλοσοφεῖ, καθάπερ 
Ἡσίοδός τε καὶ Ἐενοφάνης καὶ Ἐμπεδοκλῆς. The reader who feels interested in 
the subject, will find various subjects for consideration in the following references : 
Bruck I. 5. 78. 86. 154, 5,6, 7. 261. 321. 368. 400. 403. 411. FI. 30. 172. 
1046. 
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ΣΤ. περὶ τῶν μέτρων ἔγωγ᾽" ἔναγχος yap ποτε 

ὑπ᾿ ἀλφιταμοιβοῦ παρεκόπην διχοινίκφ. 

ΣΩ. οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἐρωτῶ σ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι κάλλιστον μέ- 
Tpov 620 

ἡγεῖ: πότερον TO τρίμετρον 7) TO τετράμετρον ; 


γενέσθαι, καὶ μιμητὴν ἐν τοῖς Υ͂ ποιήμασι" καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνον ἐν ἔπεσι τὸν περὶ 
φύσεως λόγον ἐξενεγκεῖν. de Thalete I. 34. τὰ δὲ γεγραμμένα ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 

. els ἔπη τείνειν διακόσια. de Solone I. 61. γέγραφε δὲ δῆλον μὲν ὅτι 
τοὺς νόμους, καὶ δημηγορίας δὲ, καὶ els ἑαυτὸν Ἐ ὑποθήκας, ἔλεγεῖα, καὶ τὰ 
περὶ Σαλαμῖνος καὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείας, ἔπη πεντακισχίλια, καὶ ἰάμβους 
καὶ ἐπῳδούς. So de Anacharse I. 101. de Pittaco I. 79. de Biante 
1.85. de Epimenide I.111. de Aristotele V. 27. Plat. in Protag. 
338, 6. ἡγοῦμαι, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐγὼ ἀνδρὶ παιδείας μέγιστον μέρος εἶναι περὶ 
ἐπῶν δεινὸν εἶναι" ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν λεγόμενα οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι 
ξυνιέναι ἅ τε ὀρθῶς πεποίηται καὶ & wn. Among the philosophic writ- 
ings of Simmias the Theban, we find mentioned a treatise περὶ ἐπῶν. 
Laert. 11. 124. 

Ib. ῥυθμῶν. Plat. in Conviv. 187, Ὁ. ὁ ῥυθμὸς ἐκ τοῦ ταχέος καὶ 

βραδέος διενηνεγμένων πρότερον, ὕστερον δὲ ὁμολογησάντων γέγονε. Porph. 
de Vit. Pyth. 30. κατεκήλει δὲ ῥυθμοῖς, καὶ μέλεσι, καὶ ἐπῳδαῖς τὰ ψυχικὰ 
πάθη καὶ τὰ σωματικά. The rhythmical and metrical inventions of Linus 
are much spoken of by Diodorus Siculus III. 140. Among the phi- 
losophic writings of Democritus, Laertius mentions treatises περὶ 
ῥνθμῶν καὶ ἁρμονίης" περὶ ποιήσεως" περὶ καλλοσύνης ἐπέων. For speci- 
mens of the moral turn, which Lucian is fond of giving to this term, 
see Τὶ III. 104. IX. 73. On the subject of Greek rhythm gene- 
rally, see treatise by a late bishop of St. Asaph (Dr. Cleaver). 
᾿ 619. Socrates, by the word μέτρα, obviously meant poetical mea- 
sures; but Strepsiades, not used to these niceties, is thinking of the 
dry measures, with which farmers and country-gentlemen are more 
conversant. 

Ib. ἀλφιταμοιβὸς (ἀμείβω), purchaser of barley-meal. Av. 491. 

1. 424. 

Ib. παρεκόπην, was cheated. Cf. nos in Eq. 786. 

621. τετράμετρον. Xen. Conviv. VI. 3. ὥσπερ Νικόστρατος 6 ὑὕποκρι- 
τὴς τετράμετρα πρὸς τὸν αὐλὸν κατέλεγεν. 


¥ Empedocies is considered by many learned men (Brucker I. 1025. 1109.) as 
the anthor of the “ Golden Verses” commonly ascribed to Pythagoras. The 
poetry of Empedocles is enthusiastically landed by Lucretius: 

Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris ejus 

Vociferantur, et exponunt preclara reperta ; 

Ut vix humana videatur stirpe creatus. 


? Admonitiones : so also Laert. de Periandro I. 97. ἐποίησε δὲ καὶ ὑποθήκας εἰς 
ἔχη δισχίλια. 
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ΣΤ΄. ἐγὼ μὲν οὐδὲν πρότερον ἡμιεκτέου. 

2Q. οὐδὲν λέγεις, ὦνθρωπε. XT. περίδου νυν ἐμοὶ, 

εἰ μὴ τετράμετρόν ἐστιν ἡμιεκτέον. 

ΣΩ. ἐς κόρακας, ὡς ἄγροικος εἶ καὶ δυσμαθής. 625 
ταχύ γ᾽ ay δύναιο μανθάνειν περὶ ῥυθμῶν. 

ΣΤ΄. τί δέ μ᾽ ὠφελήσουσ᾽ οἱ ῥυθμοὶ πρὸς τἄλφιτα ; 
ΣΏΩ. πρῶτον μὲν εἶναι κομψὸν ἐν συνουσίᾳ, 

ἐπαΐονθ' ὁποῖός ἐστι τῶν ῥυθμῶν 

κατ᾽ ἐνόπλιον, χὠποῖος αὖ κατὰ δάκτυλον. 630 


622. ἡμιεκτέουν͵ The ἐκτεὺς (i.e. sixth part of a medimnus=48 
cheenices)=8 cheenices .°. ly, ἡμιεκτέονΞΞ 4. cheenices=rerpaperpor. 
The equivoque is obvious: Strepsiades being asked by Socrates, 
which of the two metres he prefers, the trimeter or tetrameter, an- 
swers still in reference to his dealings as a country-gentleman : 
“Ὁ δὴ there be a doubt about the matter? Four is at all times better 
than three: therefore the tetrameter, or, what is the same thing, the 
hemiecteon, for me.” 

Ib. πρότερον nusexréov. Cf. Dobree’s Advv. I. 218. 

623. wepidou νυν ἐμοί. Bet me a wager then, whether, ἃς. The 
idiom has been explained in a former play. (Ach. 1013.) 

626. ταχύ γ᾽ ἂν --ΞΞ ταχά γ᾽ ἂν, perhaps i then. Dem. 581, ult. ταχύ γ᾽ 
ὧν χαρίσαιντο, οὐ γάρ; 798, 11. ταχύ γ᾽ ἂν φροντίσειε τοῦ wap’ ἑνὸς 


αν. Strepsiades speaks with a very knowing air. 

Ib. πρὸς, in respect to. 

628. κομψός. Gl. πιθανὸς καὶ ἡδύς. The sense of this word must 
rather be determined by that which we assign to the word συνουσία. 
If by the latter word we understand a convivial meeting, then κομψὸς 
may be rendered agreeable, pleasant, gentlemanlike. If we under- 
stand a philosophic meeting, then κομψὸς will signify clever. Cf. Plat. 
in Hip. Maj. 288, d. Xen. C&con. VIII. 19. et nos in Ach. 926. 

Ib. συνουσία. The following illustrations will suffice for this word 
as expressive of a philosophic intercourse, or meeting. Xen. Mem. I. 
6. 12. δῆλον δὴ ὅτι, εἰ καὶ τὴν συνουσίαν gov τινὸς ἀξίαν εἶναι, καὶ ταύτης Gy 
οὐκ ἔλαττον τῆς ἀξίας ἀργύριον ἐπράττου. ΓΝ. 2. 2. καὶ πρῶτον μὲν πυν- 
θανομένου τινὸς, πότερον Θεμιστοκλῆς διὰ συνουσίαν τινὸς τῶν σοφῶν, ἣ φύσει 
τοσοῦτον διήνεγκεν τῶν πολιτῶν x.t.r. Plat. Lysid. 223, Ὁ. ἡττηθέντες 
οὖν αὐτῶν διελύσαμεν τὴν συνουσίαν. Hip. Maj. 286, d. ἀπιὼν οὖν ἐκ 
τῆς συνουσίας ἐμαυτῷ ὠργιζόμην. See also his Protagoras 335, c. 
336, 6. Eurip. Fr. inc. 44. σοφοὶ τύραννοι τῶν copay συνουσίᾳ. 

630. Translate: Which rhythm is κατ᾽ ἐνόπλιον, i. 6. what rhythm 
the dance in armour is performed to, and which rhythm is κατὰ 
δάκτυλον, i. 6. proceeds by a course of dactyls. 
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ΣΤ. κατὰ δάκτυλον ; νὴ τὸν Δί᾽,.. φζρὲ, 

τούτων ἐπιθυμῶ μανθάνειν οὐδέν. SQ. τί δαί ; 

ΣΤ. ἐκεῖν᾽ ἐκεῖνο, τὸν ἀδικώτατον λόγον. 

ΣΏ. ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερα δεῖ σε πρότερα τούτων μανθάνειν, 

τῶν τετραπόδων ἅττ᾽ ἐστὶν ὀρθῶς ἄρρενα. 635 
XT. ἀλλ᾽ oid) ἔγωγε Tapper’, εἰ μὴ paivopar 

κριὸς, τράγος, ταῦρος, κύων, ἀλεκτρυών. 

LQ. ὁρᾷς ὃ πάσχεις ; τήν τε θήλειαν καλεῖς 


Ib. ἐνόπλιος (ὅπλον). Xen. Anab. V. 9. 11. ἐξοπλισάμενοι ὡς ἐδύ- 
γαγτο κάλλιστα, ἥεσάν τε ἐν ῥυθμῷ, πρὸς τὸν ἐνόπλιον ῥυθμὸν αὐλούμενοι. 
Athen. IV. 184. f. καὶ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν δέ φησιν ᾿ΕἘπίχαρμος, ἐν Μούσαις, 
ἐκαυλῆσαι τοῖς Διοσκούροις τὸν ἐνόπλιον. 

631. Strepsiades, after a look of the most profound astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with contempt. 

Ib. ὀξζυρὸς, ap. Hom. I. XIII. 569. Od. IV. 107. and elsewhere. 
ὀιζυρὸς ap. Arist. Lyeist. ἀλλ’ φζυρὰ κατάκεισο καὶ μή μοι φέρε | μηδέν. 
Av. 1641. τί, φζύρ᾽ ; οὐκ οἶσθ᾽ ἐξαπατώμενος πάλαι; Vesp. 1504. 1514. 
Translate ; you pitiful fellow / 

636. εἰ μὴ μαίνομαι. Thes. 470. μισῶ τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, ef μὴ paivo- 
μαι. Plat. Protag. 349, ©. φέρε δὴ, τὴν ἀρετὴν καλόν τι φὴς εἶναι, καὶ ὡς 
καλοῦ ὄντος αὐτοῦ σὺ διδάσκαλον σαντὸν παρέχεις ; Κάλλιστον μὲν οὖν, 

ἔφη, εἰ μὴ μαίνομαί γε. (‘‘ Pulcherrimum ego dice : aliogut, ni dicerem, 
seeneus JSorem. Simile huic loquendi genus, εἰ μὴ ἀδικῶ ye, illustravi 
ad Charmid. §. 8.” Hzrnp.) 

637. Translate: ‘‘ The words κριὸς, τράγος, &c. are masculine.” 
Bergler adverts to the folly of Strepsiades in including the domestic 
fowl among four-footed animals, and to the inadvertence of Socrates 
ἴῃ proceeding to correct, not his pupil’s want of classification, but his 
want of grammar. R. B., in Dobree’s Advv., conjectures that two 
verses have here been lost, containing names of nouns feminine, the 
last of which ended with the word ἀλεκτρυών. 

638. ὁρᾷς ἃ πάσχεις; ‘“‘ Do you see what case you are in? 
You call the female bird and the male bird by the same common 
hame, viz. ἀλεκτρυών." From this and other ® passages of Aristo- 


8 Cf. infr. 816-17. So also in a fragment of our poet’s Amphiaraus: 
a. Γύναι τί τὸ ψοφῆσάν ἐσθ᾽ ; β. ἀλεκτρυὼν 
τὴν κύλικα καταβέβληκεν. a. οἰμώ(ουσά γε. 


That the word ἀλεκτρνὼν is here used in the feminine gender, the participle olué- 
(ove shews clearly enough. Soin his Detaleia : 


"Dudy μέγιστον τότοκεν, ὡς ἀλεκτρυών. Fr. 237. 


πολλαὶ τῶν ἀλεκτρυόνων βίᾳ 
ὑπηνέμια τίκτουσιν φὰ πολλάκις. 


80 also, 
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ἀλεκτρυόνα κατὰ ταὐτὸ καὶ τὸν ἄρρενα. 

ΣΤ. πῶς δή; φέρε. ΣΏ. was; ἀλεκτρυὼν κάλεκ- 
τρυών. ᾿ 640 

IT. νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ. viv δὲ πῶς με χρὴ καλεῖν ; 

TQ. ἀλεκτρύαιναν, τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον ἀλέκτορα. 

ST. ἀλεκτρύαιναν ; εὖ γε νὴ τὸν ’ Aépa: 

ὥστ᾽ ἀντὶ τούτου τοϑ διδάγματος μόνου 

διαλφιτώσω σου κύκλῳ τὴν κάρδοπον. 645 

TQ. ἰδοὺ μάλ᾽ αὖθις τοῦθ᾽ ἕτερον. τὴν κάρδοπον 


phanes, it may I think be inferred, that the Athenians at this time 
had but one name for the two sexes in the common poultry, and that 
the distinction of names presently given by Socrates (642.) was one 
of the refinements, or what the poet chose to represent as refine- 
ments, of the > school. 

640. πῶς δὴ φέρε. So. πῶς ; Pors. πῶς δὴ ; φέρ᾽. To. ὅπως ; 

Ib. ἀλεκτρυὼν κἀλεκτρυών. ““ You say ἀλεκτρυὼν for the one, and 
you say dAexrpudy for the other.” At this stupendous observation, 
the mouth of Strepsiades opens wide, and his genius, which had 
begun to kick while the subject of metres and measures was under 
discussion, succumbs to that of his teacher. 

642. (τὴν μὲν ἑτέραν) ἄλεκ. κιτ.ιλ. ‘ You must call the female 
bird dAexrptaway, and the male you must term ἀλέκτορα." After 
some little time taken to digest so profound a discovery, Strepsiades 
gives in his adhesion, and with a most scientific oath. 

644. δίδαγμα. Plutarch in Fabio. τὸ δ᾽ ἁμαρτάνοντα χρήσασθαι τοῖς 
πταίσμασιν διδάγμασι πρὸς τὸ λοιπὸν, ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ καὶ νοῦν ἔχοντος. 

Ib. ἀλέκτορα. (Cf. Athen. IX. 374,c.) Porph. Vit. Pyth. 36. θύων 
re θεοῖς ἀνεπαχθὴς ἦν, ἀλφίτοις τε καὶ ποπάνῳ καὶ λιβανωτῷ καὶ μύρρᾳ τοὺς 
θεοὺς ἐξιλασκόμενος, ἐμψύχοις δ᾽ ἥκιστα' πλὴν εἰ μή ποτε ἀλεκτορίσιν, καὶ 
τῶν χοίρων τοῖς ἀπαλωτάτοις. (An exception was made in favour of 
the λευκὸς ἀλεκτρυών. Tamb. Vit. Pyth. ὃ. 84. μηδὲ ἀλεκτρυόνα λευκὸν 
θύειν" ἱκετὴς γὰρ, ἱερὸς μηνός" διὸ καὶ σημαίνουσιν ὦραν.) 

645. διαλφιτοῦν (ἄλφιτον), to fill entirely with barley-meal. 

Ib. xdpdoros=padxrpa, trough in which dough was kneaded. Plato 
(Pheedon 99, 6.) employs the word in philosophical illustration : διὸ 
δὴ καὶ ὁ μέν τις © δίνην περιτιθεῖς τῇ γῇ ὑπὸ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ μένειν δὴ ποιεῖ τὴν 
γῆν, ὁ δὲ ὥς περ καρδόπῳ πλατείᾳ βάθρον τὸν ἀέρα ὑπερείδει. 

646. ‘‘ There again is another blunder: for you have given a 


b That these birds, like every thing else in common life, had furnished So- 
crates with topics of illustration, will be seen from a passage in Laertius’s life of 
him : ᾽'Επῇρε δὲ καὶ εἷς φρόνημα ᾿Ιφικράτην τὸν στρατηγὸν, δείξας αὐτῷ τοῦ κουοέως 
Μίδου ἀλεκτρυόνας ἄντιον τῶν Καλλίου πτερυξαμάνον:. (II. 30.) 

© δίνην ὑπὸ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, vorticem qui a calo fit. 
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ἄρρενα καλεῖς, θήλειαν οὖσαν. ΣΤ΄. τῷ τρόπῳ 

ἄρρενα καλῶ ᾽γὼ κάρδοπον ; ΣΏ. μάλιστά γε, 

ὥσπερ γε καὶ Κλεώνυμον. ΣΤ΄. πῶς δή ; φράσον. 

ΣΩ. ταυτὸν δύναταί σοι κάρδοπος Κλεωνύμῳ. 650 

XT. ἀλλ᾽, ὠγαθ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἦν κάρδοπος Κλεωνύμῳ, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐν θυείᾳ στρογγύλῃ ᾿νεμάττετο. 

ἀτὰρ τὸ λοιπὸν πῶς με χρὴ καλεῖν ; ΣΏ. ὅπως: 

τὴν καρδόπην, ὥσπερ καλεῖς τὴν Σωστράτην. 

ΣΤ. τὴν καρδόπην θήλειαν; TQ. ὀρθῶς γὰρ λέ- 
γεις. 655 

ZT. ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ ἦν ἂν, καρδόπη, KrAewvipn. 


masculine termination to the word κάρδοπος, whereas the article pre- 
fixed to it proves that it is a noun feminine.” 

649. The wonderment of Strepsiades is again excited, and the 
reasoning by which it is allayed may perhaps be thus rendered : 
“Yes; your noun is masculine, for it ends in a masculine termina- 
tion, as the word Κλεώνυμος does also. In other words, Κάρδοπος and 
Κλεώνυμος are one and the same thing.” ‘‘ One and the same thing ?” 
rejoins the astonished auditor ; ‘‘on the contrary, no two things are 
wider apart: instead of being himself a κάρδοπος, Cleonymus has no 
κάρδοπος whatever: for his kneadings are wont to be made (veydrrero) 
not in a κάρδοπος, but in a round mortar (θυείᾳ στρογγύλῃ). Whe- 
ther in this obscure passage the round mortar implies Sicily, as it 
does in Vesp. (924. Br. Ed.), I do not undertake to say; but in that 
case the meaning would perhaps be, that Cleonymus, through the 
interest of his patron Cleon, had obtained some appointment in that 
island, where, like Laches, he had made considerable pickings. 

652. στρογγύλῃ. Laert. de Pythag. VIII. 48. ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ τὸν οὐ- 
ρανὸν πρῶτον ὀνομάσαι κόσμον, καὶ τὴν γὴν στρογγύλην" ὡς δὲ Θεόφραστος, 
Παρμενίδην" ws δὲ Ζήνῳν, Ησίοδον. Cf. Plat. ῬΠεΘάΓ. 97, 6. 

Ib. ᾽νεμάττετο from ἐμμάσσω. 

654. Translate: ‘‘ instead of ending in ον, your noun must in fu- 
ture terminate in ἡν, like the word Σωστράτην.᾽᾽ 

655. τὴν καρδόπην θηλείαν ; Translate: ‘‘in other words, I am to 
give κάρδοπος a feminine termination.” (This verse and the follow- 
ing, till the discovery of the Rav. MS., stood as follows, and so 
they stand in Brunck : 

Στ. τὴν κάρδοπον θήλειαν ὀρθότερον λέγεις" 
ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ ἦν ἂν, καρδόπη, Κλεωνύμ.) 

656. ‘‘ The inference of all which is, that as we say καρδόπη, 80 we 
must also say (here the speaker softens his voice to a most effemi- 
nate tone) Κλεωνύμη.᾽ Socrates nods assent. 


L 
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2Q. & & τι περὶ τῶν ὀνομάτων μαθεῖν σε δεῖ, 

ἅττ᾽ ἄρρεν ἐστὶν, ἅττα δ᾽ αὐτῶν θήλεα. 

ZT. ἀλλ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ἃ Onde ἐστίν. TQ. εἰπὲ δή. 

ΣΤ΄. Λύσιλλα, Φίλωνα, Ἰζλέιταγόρα, Δημητρίαᾳ. ὄόο 

2Q. ἄρρενα δὲ ποῖα τῶν ὀνομάτων ; ΣΤ΄. μυρία. 

Φιλόξενος, Μελησίας, ᾿Αμυνίας. 

ΣΩ. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πονηρὲ, ταῦτά γ᾽ ἔστ᾽ οὐκ ἄρρενα. 

ΣΤ. οὐκ ἄρρεν᾽ ὑμῖν ἐστιν ; LO. οὐδαμῶς γ᾽, ἐπεὶ 

πῶς ἂν καλέσειας ἐντυχὼν ᾿Αμυνίᾳ ; 665 

ΣΤ. ὅπως ἂν ; ὡδὶ, δεῦρο δεῦρ᾽, ’Apuvia. 

ΣΏ. ὁρᾷς ; γυναῖκα τὴν ᾿Αμυνίαν καλεῖς. 

ΣΤ΄. οὔκουν δικαίως ἥτις οὐ στρατεύεται : 

ἀτὰρ τί ταῦθ᾽ ἃ πάντες ἴσμεν μανθάνω ; 

ΣΏ. οὐδὲν μὰ Ai’, ἀλλὰ κατακλινεὶς δευρὶ ΣΤ. τί 
δρῶ ; 670 


658. dppe’. Laert. (II. 116.) de Stilpone: τοῦτον φασὶ περὶ τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς τῆς τοῦ Φειδίου τοιοῦτόν τινα λόγον ἐρωτῆσαι, ἾΑρά ye ἡ τοῦ Διὸς 
᾽Αθηνᾶ, θεός ἐστι; Φήσαντος δὲ, Ναί" Αὕτη δέ γε, εἶπεν, οὐκ ἔστι Διὸς, 
ἀλλὰ Φειδίον. συγχωρουμένου δὲ, Οὐκ ἄρα, εἶπεν, αὐτὴ θεός ἐστιν. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ 
καὶ εἰς “Apecov πάγον προσκληθέντα, μὴ ἀρνήσασθαι, φάσκειν δ᾽ ὀρθῶς διει- 
λέχθαι. μὴ γὰρ εἶναι αὐτὴν θεὸν, ἀλλὰ θεάν' θεοὺς δὲ εἶναι τοὺς ἀρρένας. 
καὶ μέντοι τοὺς ᾿Αρεοπαγίτας εὐθέως αὑτὸν κελεῦσαι τῆς πόλεως ἐξελθεῖν. 

664. ὑμῖν, redundant. οὐκ ἄρρεν᾽ ἐν ὑμῖν ἐστίν. Br. 

665. ἐντυχὼν ᾿Αμυνίᾳ. Cf. nos in Ach. 757. 

670, κατακλινεὶς δευρί. We now come to a very singular scene; 
i.e. if the sense which will presently be affixed to it shall upon the 
whole appear not unsatisfactory or incorrect. It has been more than 
once observed in the course of the plays put forth by the present edi- 
tor, that one striking feature of the Old Comedy of the Greeks was 
its custom of bringing abstract ideas and metaphorical expressions 
in a bodily shape before the eye; whole plays of Aristophanes 
_ being in fact sometimes little more than the expansion of some such 
ἃ metaphorical expression or abstract idea. Now in regard to the 


ἃ Take for instance our author's Aves: what more likely than the following 
source of its origin ἢ The famous expedition to Sicily is just taking place. Ari- 
stophanes meets in the streets his friend Eryximachus the physician, and the 
poet makes inquiry after their common acquaintance. ‘ Well, and what’s become 
of young Lysillus ?” ‘ Oh, like the rest of the world, he has taken flight for Si- 
cily.” * And Demetrius, where's he?” “ Why faith, on the wing for the same 
place.” The poet’s brain is presently at work: every person he meets seems to 
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, ’ ΄σ΄ι a [4 
20. ἐκφροντισον τι τῶν σεαυτοῦ πραγμάτων. 


hero of the present drama, (without going into the abstract idea of 
the drama itself,) what throughout has appeared the leading feature 
of his doctrine? It has been, if we have not misrepresented him, 
the spontaneous production of ideas; the object. of the teacher 
being not so much to impregnate the minds of his pupils with 
thoughts derived from himself, as to bring to parturition thoughts 
with which the pupil’s own mind was pregnant without himself 
bemg fully aware of it. To this experiment the brawny Strepsiades 
is now to be subjected, and he accordingly brings at his back the 
bed—that bed which appears at so early a stage of the play, but of 
which no satisfactory account has been given by the commentators 
—on which the intellectual down-lying is to take place. That he had 
been previously prepared and tutored within doors for the proceeding, 
1s evident from his observations : his only concern is that the partu- 
rition shall not take place on the Soeratic doxdyrns or σκίμπους (infr. 
672.), experience having already taught him what obstructions he 
was likely to meet with there: but such a permission would have been 
to destroy the completeness of the scene, and Socrates is accordingly 
most determined in his refusal (674). Of the two great pupils of 
Socrates, it may be added, that to the congenial mind of Plato, (who 
I believe, as frequently laughed in his sleeve at his master as Ari- 
stophanes did openly,) this feature in his teacher’s mode of philoso- 
phizing was of too rich a nature to be kept in the back ground: on 
the contrary, a considerable portion of his dialogues has been so 
entirely conducted on this principle of the Socratic philosophy, as to 
bear the appropriate name of «mezeutic, or obstetric on that account. 
The cautious Xenophon steers more clear of a doctrine so liable to 
ridicule; but he is not without a specimen of it. (CEcon. c. XVIII. 
ad fin.) 

Ib. κατακλινείς. Let us be allowed to illustrate a very common 
word from the philosophic writings. Laert. de Epimenid. I. 110. 
λαβὼν πρόβατα μέλανά re καὶ λευκὰ, ἤγαγε πρὸς τὸν ΓΑρειον πάγον. κἀκεί- 
θεν εἴασεν ἰέναι οἷ βούλοιντο, προστάξας τοῖς ἀκολούθοις, ἔνθα ἂν κατακλί- 
νοι αὐτῶν ἕκαστον, θύειν τῷ προσήκοντι θεῷ' καὶ οὕτω λῆξαι τὸ κακόν. Id. 
de Eudoxo VIII. 88. τινὲς δέ φασι καὶ συμπόσιον ἔχοντι τῷ Πλάτωνι, 
αὐτὸν τὴν ἡμικύκλιον κατάκλισιν, πολλῶν ὄντων, εἰσηγήσασθαι. 

Ib. τί δρῶ ; a subj. and interrogative answering to a fut. verb; or, 
supply with Dawes χρὴ ἵνα. Cf. infr. 769. 813. 

671. ἐκφρόντισόν τι. Schol. ἀντὶ τοῦ σκέψαι καὶ διανοήθητι περὶ τῶν 
ἰδίᾳ σοι συμφερόντων πραγμάτων. I translate, ἐκφρόντισόν τι, excogi- 
tate, extrude by meditation some deep thought, (ἕνεκα) τῶν σεαυτοῦ 
πραγμάτων, which may benefit the general state of your affairs, (some 

,of those internal matters or thoughts which so much trouble 
you.) 

have a set of pinions at his back: Athens herself, the poet’s own biding place, 
mounts up into the air and becomes Nephelococcygia, and the whole world are ap- 


plying for wings to become denizens of it. 
© See classification of his dialogues, ap. Laert. ITI. 49—51. 
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ΣΤ΄. μὴ δῆθ᾽, ἱκετεύω σ᾽, ἐνθάδ᾽." ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ γε χρὴ, 
χαμαί μ᾽ ἔασον αὐτὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἐκφροντίσαι. 

ΣΏ. οὐκ ἔστι παρὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἄλλα. ST. κακοδαίμων 


ἐγὼ, 
οἵαν δίκην τοῖς κόρεσι δώσω τήμερον. ο΄ 678 
ΧΟ. φρόντιζε δὴ καὶ διάθρει, πάντα τρόπον τε σαυ- 
τὸν 


’ ’ 
στροβει πυκνωσας. 


674. οὐκ ἔστι παρὰ (besides) ταῦτ᾽ ἄλλα, i.e. 80 it must be, and no 
other way. Vesp. 1166. Pac. 110. Plat. Pheedon 107, a. οὔκουν ἔγωγε 
.. ἔχω mapa ταῦτα ἄλλο τι λέγειν (where see Heindorf). Sophist. 
250, c. Polit. 297, b. Thest. 156, a. Phileb. 21, ἃ. (where see 
Stalhaum). Dem. 305, 24. καὶ οὐδεὶς ἂν ἔχοι παρὰ ταῦτ᾽ εἰπεῖν ἄλλο οὐδέν. 
Lucian IV. 87. κατὰ ταῦτα τοίνυν ἅπαντες μὲν οἱ φιλοσοφοῦντες τὴν εὖ- 
δαιμονίαν ζητοῦσιν ὁποῖόν τί ἐστι, καὶ λέγουσιν ἄλλος ἄλλο τι αὐτὴν εἶναι, ὁ 
μὲν ἡδονὴν, ὁ δὲ, τὸ καλὸν, ὁ δὲ, ὅσα ἕτερά φασι περὶ αὐτῆς. εἰκὸς μὲν οὖν 
καὶ τούτων ἔν τι εἶναι τὸ εὔδαιμον" οὐκ ἀπεικὸς δὲ καὶ ἄλλο τι παρ᾽ αὐτὰ 
πάντα. 

675. Strepsiades here stretches himself on the bed, and Socrates 
covers him carefully with a number of fleeces (infr. 702.) by way of 
bed-clothes. The Chorus (not Socrates, as Brunck’s text implies) 
give the ““ down-lyer” a word of advice. Socrates as accoucheur 
paces the stage in deep anxiety, waiting the moment of parturi- 
tion. 

676. διαθρεῖν (ἀθρέω), to scrutinize, to observe closely. Thes. 657. 
Eq. 543. Epicurus ap. Laert. X. 35. rots μὴ δυναμένοις, ὦ “HpdSore, 
ἕκαστα τῶν περὶ φύσεως ἡμῖν ἀναγεγραμμένων ἐξακριβοῦν, μηδὲ ras μείζους 
τῶν συντεταγμένων βιβλίων διαθρεῖν, ἐπιτομὴν κιτιλ. Cf. nos in Eq. 

25. 
‘ Ἢ πάντα τρόπον σαντὸν στρόβει πυκνώσας. “ Sensus est: omni 
modo te ipsum versa (meditando exerce) collectum in te et velut 
constipatum.”’ Drnp. . 

677. στροβεῖν (στρόβος, a thing which moves in a circle), to perform 
a circular movement: metaph. to put in vehement motion. Cf. nos in 
Eq. 371. 

Ib. πυκνοῦν (πυκνὸς), to draw into a heap. Damoxenus ap. Athen. 
III. 103, Ὁ. Ἐπίκουρος οὕτω κατεπύκνου τὴν ἡδονήν. Heraclitus ap. 
Laert. IX. 9. πυκνούμενον τὸ wip ἐξυγραίνεται, συνιστάμενόν τε γίνεται 
ὕδωρ. The substantives connected with this verb belong much 
to philosophical language. Heraclitus ap. Leert. IX. 8. wip εἶναι 
στοιχεῖον, καὶ πυρὸς ἀμοιβὴν τὰ πάντα ἀραιώσει καὶ πυκνώσει τὰ γινόμενα. 
Epicurus ap. Laert. X. 36. οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τε τὸ πύκνωμα τῆς συνεχοῦς τῶν 
ὅλων περιοδείας εἰδέναι, μὴ δυνάμενον διὰ βραχέων φωνῶν ἅπαν ἐμπεριλα- 
βεῖν ἐν αὐτῷ ὃν καὶ κατὰ μέρος πρότερον ἐξακριβωθέν. 
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‘ δ νσ φ δ , 
ταχὺς ὁ. OTay εἰς ATTOPOY TETTS, 


ἐπ’ ἄλλο πήδα 
νόημα φρενός" ὕπνος δ᾽ ἀπέστω γλυκύθυμος ὀμμά- 
των. 680 


678. ἄπορον (d, wdépos). While Strepsiades is preparing for his 
ἀπορίαι beneath the bed-clothes, let us be permitted to initiate the 
reader, unversed in such matters, in some of the artificial ἀπορίαι of 
the philosophic schools. Zeno ap. Laert. VII. 82. καὶ ἄποροι δέ 
reves εἰσὶ λόγοι f ἐγκεκαλυμμένοι καὶ διαλεληθότες, καὶ Ε σωρεῖται, καὶ Ὦ κε- 
parides, καὶ ἱ οὕτιδες. Id. ap. eund. VII. 4.3. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ λόγων καὶ 
τρόπων καὶ συλλογισμῶν, καὶ τῶν παρὰ τὴν φωνὴν καὶ τὰ πράγματα σοφι- 
σμάτων. ὧν εἶναι K ψευδομένους λόγους, καὶ ἀληθεύοντας, καὶ ἀποφάσκον- 
τας, σωρείτας τε καὶ τοὺς ὁμοίους τούτοις, ἔλλιπεῖς καὶ ἀπόρους, καὶ περαί- 
νοντας, καὶ ἐγκεκαλυμμένους, κερατίδας τε καὶ οὔτιδας, καὶ | θερίζοντας. 
Cf. Lucian IT. 161. Ill. 153. TV. 106. V. 101. 247. Plut. de Anti- 
phonte, ἐν τοῖς ἀπόροις τεχνικός. 


679. πήδα. Cf. infr. 1338. 
680, γλυκύθυμος. Lysist. 551. γλυκύθυμος Ἔρως. 


f The veiled or covered dwolpa was of thisnature. The question was put: “ Do 

know your father?” The answer returned was, “I do know him.” Again 

it was asked, “ Do you know this person in the veil?” The reply being in dfe 

negative, the retort was, “ Then do not know your father, for this veiled per- 

eon is your father.” The same silly nonsense, by substituting the word διαλεληθὼς 
for ὀγκεκαλυμμένος, characterized the second of these schemes. 

& The σωρείτης is familiar to Latin scholars, as the acervus of Horace and 
acervalis of Cicero (de Divinat. II. 4.). Its tendency is well known by an ex- 
ample of Cujacius. “ Are three sheep too few to constitute a flock?” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “Are four?” ‘Certainly also.” ‘ Five?” “The same.” “ If we 
adid one more, will it then be a flock ?” “It will still not be a flock.” By re- 
peating the question, however, the respondent is obliged to admit that a flock has 
been formed, and the questionist triumphantly retorts, “ Then one sheep makes a 
h «What you have not lost, you have in possession. You have not lost 
horns: ergo, you have horns.” 

1 Ammonius ad Categorias Aristotelis, folio 58. verso: of Obri8es παραλογισμοὶ, 
κατὰ τὸν παρ Ὁμήρῳ ᾽Οδυσσέα, ἐν καιρῷ Οὔτιν ἑαυτὸν καλέσαντα. Obriwos wapa- 
λογισμοῦ παράδειγμα. EY τίς ἐστιν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, οὗτος οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν Μεγάροις. ἄν- 
θρωπὸος δέ ἐστιν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις. ἄνθρωπος ἄρα οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν Μεγάροις. 

κ “ Ἐδὶ autem ψευδόμενος, sermo, cui quicquid respondeas, falsum reperietur. 
Habuit nomen a mentiente: quoniam exempli gratia sumitur is qui mentitur. 
Hoc modo: An mentitur is qui mentiri se dicit ? Cui si reapondeas mentiri, col- 
ligitur statim, non mentiri: quod vere dixerit, se mentiri.” Cujacius. 

1 “ Nomen accepit a metendi ratione, que in hoc syllogismo usurpatur. Id 
nos docuit Ammonius in librum Aristotelis Περὶ épunveias, sect. 2. cap. 10. Am- 
monii verba sunt: εἰ θεριεῖς φησιν, οὐχὶ, τάχα μὲν θεριεῖς, τάχα δὲ ob θεριεῖν' ἀλλὰ 
σάντω: θεριεῖφ' καὶ, εἰ uh θεριεῖς, ὡσαύτως οὐχὶ τάχα μὲν θεριεῖς, τάχα δὲ ob θεριεῖς᾽ 
ἀλλὰ πάντως οὐ θεριεῖε. ἀλλὰ μὴν ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἤτοι θεριεῖς, ἣ οὐ θεριεῖς" ἀνήρηται ἄρα τὸ 
τάχα, εἴπερ μήτε κατὰ τὴν ἀντίθεσιν τοῦ θεριεῖν πρὸς τὸ μὴ θεριεῖν ἔχει χώραν." 
Menage ap. Laert. 2 tom. p.275. Well might Seneca exclaim: “ O pueriles in- 
eptias! in hoc supercilia subduximus ? in hoc barbam demisimus ? hoc est, quod 
tristes docemus et pallidi?” See further, Laert. 11. 101. VII. 25. 186. Brucker 

I. 613. Menage ap. Leert. 2 tom. 121-4. 
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ΣΤ΄. ἀτταταῖ ἀτταταῖ. 

ΧΟ. τί πάσχεις ; τί κάμνεις : 

ΣΤ΄. ἀπόλλυμαι δείλαιος" ἐκ τοῦ σκίμποδος 

δάκνουσί μ᾽ ἐξέρποντες οἱ---ΚΚορίνθιοι, 

καὶ τὰς πλευρὰς δαρδάπτουσιν, 68ς 
καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἐκπίνουσιν, 

καί μ᾽ ἀπολοῦσιν. 


Ib. ὕπνος. If the reader wishes to know philosophically how this 
“ sweet nourice of digestion” is originated, he will consult Plutarch 
de Plac. Phil. V. 23. Brucker de secta Ionica I. 517. de Italica I. 
1134. de Aristotele I.823. The Socratic practice on this point 
conformably with the theory, so studiously, and it may be thought 
so tiresomely pursued through the notes of this play, would of 
course be in unison with one of the Pythagorean symbols, thus ex- 
plained by Iamblichus (Adhort. 29.): τὸ δὲ ““ στρωμάτων ἐξαναστὰς 
συνέλισσε αὐτὰ καὶ τὸν τύπον ovordpyve” τοῦτο παραγγέλλει" ὅτι φιλοσο- 
φεῖν ἐπιβαλλόμενος νοητοῖς λοιπὸν καὶ ἀσωμάτοις προσοικείον σεαυτόν. ἐκ 
τοῦ οὖν ἀμαθείας ὕπνου καὶ νυκτοειδοὺῦς σκότους ἐξανιστάμενος μηδὲν συν- 
ἐπισπῶ σεαυτῷ σωματικὸν εἰς τὸ τῆς φιλοσοφίας ἡμεροειδὲς, ἀλλὰ πάντα 
τὰ τοῦ ὕπνου ἐκείνον ἴχνη τῆς μνήμης τῆς σεαυτοῦ ἐκκάθαιρε καὶ ἐξαφάνιζε. 
For the Samian philosopher's own practice on this point, see 
Tambl. Vit. Tf. 13. 

68:1. After a pause of some duration, Strepsiades is heard hum- 
ming under the bed-clothes one of those chaunts by which the 
Athenian soldiers were wont to relieve a night-watch (infr. 693.) or 
garrison duty. Suddenly a piteous cry is heard, and Socrates, sup- 
posing that the first birth-pangs are come, pauses for a moment ; 
but his obstetric skill soon teaching him that this is a false alarm, 
he continues to pace the stage as before, leaving the conversation 
to be supported by the Chorus. 

683. The head of Strepsiades just peeps up from under the 
clothes. 

684. Κορίνθιοι, i.e. κορεῖς. Schol. MS. δέον of κορεῖς εἰπεῖν, Kopiv- 
θιοι εἶπεν᾽ ἐπειδὴ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ of Κορίνθιοι κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνο καιροῦ πόλεμον 
εἶχον, καὶ of Κορίνθιοι τὰ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἐδήμουν. Br. 

685. δαρδάπτω (a prolonged form οὗ δάπτω), to tear ἐπ pieces. 
Ran. 66. rotovroci τοίνυν pe δαρδάπτει πόθος | Ἐὐριπίδου. 1]. XI. 479. 
ὠμοφάγοι μιν θῶες ἐν οὔρεσι δαρδάπτουσιν. 

686. ““ Aristoph. Nub. in like manner calls the blood ψυχή. And 
they drink up my soul, or life, i.e. my blood.” Parkhurst’s Hebrew 
Lex. p. 459. 

687. The head of Strepsiades rises further above the bed- 
clothes; till he gradually sits bolt upright, conversing with the 
Chorus. 
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XO. μή νυν βαρέως ἄλγει λίαν. 

ΣΤ. καὶ πῶς ; ὅτε μου | 

φροῦδα τὰ χρήματα, φρούδη χροιὰ, 690 

φρούδη ψυχὴ, φρούδη δ᾽ ἐμβάς" 

καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ἔτι τοῖσι κακοῖς 

φρουρᾶς ἄδων 

ὀλίγου φροῦδος γεγένημαι. 

ΣΏ. οὗτος, τί ποιεῖς ; οὐχὶ φροντίζεις ; ΣΤ΄. ἐγώ ; 

νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶς ΣΏ. καὶ τί δῆτ᾽ ἐφρόντισας; 696 

ΣΤ. ὑπὸ τῶν κόρεων εἴ μού τι περιλειφθήσεται. 

YO. ἀπολεῖ κακιστ᾽΄. XT. ἀλλ᾽, ὠγαθ᾽, ἀπόλωλ᾽ ἀρ- 
τίως. 

20. οὐ μαλθακιστέ,, ἀλλὰ περικαλυπτέα. 


690. φροῦδα: ἀφανῆ, has disappeared. Ran. 305. ἥμπουσα φρούδη. 
Spang. For instances of similar phraseology in Euripides, see 
Hec. 159. 335. Androm. 1081. 1222. Heracl. 702. &c. &c. 

693. φρουρᾶς sc. οὔσης vel ἕνεκα. Herodot. VII. 59. ἐν τῷ reixos 
ἐδέδμητο βασιλήϊον ... καὶ Περσέων ™ φρουρὴ (watch-post) ἐν αὐτῷ xar- 
ἐστήκεε ὑπὸ Δαρείον. Cf. AXsch. Agam. 15. Prom. 146. 

696. Socrates, who has been pacing the stage in deep thought, 
now approaches the ἀσκάντης and its occupant. In the conversation 
which ensues, the reader will of himself assign tones of the loftiest 
bearing, and a philosophic indifference for sufferings, bodily or men- 
tal, to the master, tones of the most piteous and lachrymose kind 
to the pupil. 

699. μαλθακιστέα, we must not play the coward, (For construction, cf. 
nos in Ach. 341.) The actor’s manner and tone of voice would give to . 
understand that a favourite Socratic term and mode of thinking were 
here implied. Alcib. 124, d. οὐκ ἀποκνητέον οὐδὲ μαλθακιστέον. Pheedon 
ὃς, 6. τὸ μέντοι αὖ τὰ λεγόμενα περὶ αὐτῶν μὴ οὐχὶ παντὶ τρόπῳ ἔλέγχειν 
καὶ μὴ προαφίστασθαι πρὶν ἂν πανταχῇ σκοπῶν ἀπείπῃ τις, πάνυ μαλθακοῦ 
εἶναι ἀνδρός. Phileb. 21, d. Πρω. εἰς ἀφασίαν παντάπασί με, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
οὗτος ὁ λόγος ἐμβέβληκε τὰ νῦν. Σω. μήπω τοίνυν μαλθακιζώμεθα, τὸν δὲ 
τοῦ νοῦ μεταλαβόντες αὖ βίον ἴδωμεν. Sophist. 241, 6. τέ οὖν ; ἀποστη- 
σόμεθα νῦν μαλθακισθέντες ; Menon 81, d. οὔκουν δεῖ πείθεσθαι τούτῳ τῷ 
ἐριστικῷ λόγῳ᾽ οὗτος μὲν γὰρ ἂν ἡμᾶς ἀργοὺς ποιήσειε καὶ ἔστι τοῖς μαλα- 
κοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἡδὺς ἀκοῦσαι, ὅδε δὲ ἐργατικούς τε καὶ ζητητικοὺς ποιεῖ. 


," Laert. de Menedemo, II. 125. πεμφθεὶς δὲ φρουρὸς ὃ Μενέδημος ὑπὸ τῶν 
aw cls Μέγαρα, ἀνῆλθεν εἰς ᾿Ακαδημίαν πρὸς TWAdreva, καὶ Onpadels κατέλιπε 
στρατείαν. 
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ἐξευρετέος γὰρ νοῦς ἀποστερητικὸς 700 
κἀπαιόλημ. ΣΤ΄. οἴμοι, τίς ἂν δῆτ᾽ ἐπιβάλοι 

ἐξ ἀρνακίδων----γνώμην ἀποστερητίδα ; 

ΣΏ. φέρε νυν, ἀθρήσω πρῶτον, ὅ τι δρᾷ, τουτονί. 
οὗτος, καθεύδεις ; ΣΤ΄. μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ᾿γὼ μὲν οὔ. 
TQ. ἔχεις τι; ΣΤ΄ μὰ Δί οὐ δῆτ᾽ ἔγωγ. ΣΏ. οὐδὲν 


πάνυ: 705 


Ib. περικαλυπτέα, we must be covered up. Socrates here throws the 
bed-clothes again over Strepsiades, who speaks his next speech from 
beneath them. 

700. ἐξευρετέος Dind. ἐξευρητέος R.V. εὑρητέον Br. Herm. Bek. 

701. ἀπαιόλημαΞΞ ἀπαιολὴ -Ξ ἀποστέρησις, ἃ cunning abstraction or 
deprivation of any thing. Cf. infr. 1104. and Blomf. Gl. in Choeph. 
v. 989. 

ib. As Socrates is throwing (ἐπιβάλλει) the lamb or sheep 
fleeces (dpvaxidas) upon Strepsiades, the latter, before he is finally 
covered up, delivers himself of a wish, suggested by the equivoque in 
the words dpvaxis and ἄρνησις. 

702. apvaxis. Plat. Conviv. 220, Ὁ. ἐνειλεγμένοι τοὺς πόδας els πί- 
λους καὶ ἀρνακίδας, 

Ib. γνώμην ἀποστερητίδα, i.e. the great maxim—so long sought 
and so late found—which is to deliver Strepsiades from his debts 
and duns. (The head of Strepsiades is at last under the bed-clothes 
again. A long pause: Socrates traversing the stage as before: 
Strepsiades supposed to be in search of his γνώμη ἀποστερητίς.) 

703. Socrates again approaches the bed, and questions the medi- 
tator. 

Ib. ἀθρήσω rovrovt, a well known Atticism. On φέρε νυν followed 
by a subjunctive, see nos in Ach. 1018. 

705. ἔχεις τι, i.e. εἴληφάς τι ; a sportsman’s and angler’s Ὁ question. 
Soph. Aj. 875. Semi-chor. ἔχεις οὖν ; Semi-chor. πόνου ye πλῆθος, κοὺ- 
δὲν els ὄψιν πλέον. Plat. Conviv. 175, ἃ. (after a long previous 
phrontism on the part of Socrates), τὸν οὖν ᾿Αγάθωνα, τυγχάνειν γὰρ 
ἔσχατον κατακείμενον μόνον, Δεῦρ᾽ ἔφη φάναι, Σώκρατες, wap ἐμὲ κατάκεισο, 


n Fe was an answer to this question, which, according to Proclus, deprived the 
world of no less a person than the author of the Iliad. Καθεζόμενον δὲ (λέγουσιν) ἐπί 
τινος ἀκτῆς, θεασάμενον ἁλιεῖς, προσειπεῖν αὐτοὺς, καὶ ἀνακρῖναι τοῖσδε τοῖς ἔπεσιν" 

ἤΑνδρες Gx’ ᾿Αρκαδίης θηρήτορες, ἦ ῥὶ ἔχομέν τι; 
ὑποτυχόντα δὲ αὐτῷ ἕνα εἰπεῖν" 

Οὖς ἕλομεν, λιπόμεσθ᾽" obs δ' οὐχ ἕλυμεν, φερόμεσθα. 
οὐκ ἐπιβάλλοντος δὲ αὐτοῦ διελέσθαι τὸ αἴνεγμα, ὅτι ex’ ἰχθυΐαν καταβάντες ἀφή- 
μαρτον, φθειρισάμενοι δὲ͵ ὅσους μὲν ἔλαβον τῶν φθειρῶν ἀποκτείναντες ἀπολείπουσιν, 
ὅσοι δὲ αὐτοὺς διέφυγον, τούτους ἀποκομίζουσι' οὕτω δὲ ἐκεῖνον ἀθυμήσαντα, σύννουν 
ἀπιέναι, τοῦ χρησμοῦ ἔννοιαν λαμβάνοντα' καὶ οὕτως ὀλισθέγτα περιπταῖσαι λίθῳ καὶ 
τριτταῖον τελεντῆσαι. Proc. Chreat. p. 466. in Gaisford’s Hephzestion. 
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οὐκ ἐγκαλυψάμενος ταχέως τι φροντιεῖς ; 
ΣΤ. περὶ τοῦ ; σὺ yap μοι τοῦτο φράσον, ὦ Σώκρατες. 
ΣΩ. αὐτὸς ὅ τι βούλει πρῶτος ἐξευρὼν λέγε. 
ΣΤ. ἀκήκοας μυριάκις ἁγὼ βούλομαι, 

“ σι 4 σ΄ a 3 σι ’ 
περὶ τῶν τόκων, ὅπως ἂν ἀποδῶ μηδενί. 710 
LQ. Hh νυν, καλύπτου καὶ σχάσας τὴν φροντίδα 
λεπτὴν κατὰ μικρὸν περιφρόνει τὰ πράγματα, 


iva καὶ τοῦ σοφοῦ ἁπτόμενός σον ἀπολαύσω ὅ σοι προσέστη ἐν τοῖς προθύ- 
pos. δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι εὗρες αὐτὸ καὶ ἔχεις" οὐ γὰρ ἂν προαπέστης. 

708. “Τὼ tpse primus aliquid inveni, ἑάφμο mihi expone.” Herm. 
Let the reader again compare with the words here put into the 
mouth of Socrates some remarks of Schleiermacher, quoted sup. 
p. 105, and, if he thinks fit, add the following observations by the 
same writer. ‘‘ But even in his oral instruction, and still more in 
the written imitation of it, when we consider further, that Plato’s 
object was to bring the still ignorant reader nearer to a state of 
knowledge, or that he at least felt the necessity of being cautious 
with regard to him not to give mse to an empty and conceited 
notion of his own knowledge in his mind, on both accounts it must 
have been the philosopher's chief object to conduct every investiga- 
tion in such a manner from the beginning onwards, as that he 
might reckon upon the reader’s either being driven to an inward and 
self-originated creation of the thought in view, or sabmitting to 
surrender himself most decisively to the feelmg of not having disco- 
vered or understood any thing. To this end, then, it is requisite,” 
&e. ὅσ. p. 17. 

711: καλύπτου. (Theoph. Ch. 10. διφᾶν τὰ καλύμματα.) Strepsiades, 
whose head has been at large during one or two of his preceding 
speeches, is here closely wrapped up again, while Socrates delivers 
some more of those practical precepts respecting his mode of philo- 
sophizing, in the exposition of which Plato will be found so closely 
harmonizing with Aristophanes. (The process of -covering or un- 
covering the new Phrontist may now be left to the reader.) 

Ib. ““σχάσας τὴν φ. est coercere cogitationem ne divagetur.” 
Dinv. I doubt whether this is the proper meaning. The Scholiast, 
among other meanings, says, ἔστι δὲ καὶ σχάζειν τὸ τέμνειν τὴν φλέβα : 
the σχάζειν λεπτὴν therefore appears to me to imply that fine cutting 
of a thought, which, in the Platonic Phsedrus, Socrates is made to 
express in the following terms: πρὶν ἄν res τό re ἀληθὲς ἑκάστων εἰδῇ περὶ 
ὧν λέγει ἢ γράφει, κατ᾽ αὐτό re πᾶν ὁρίζεσθαι δυνατὸς γένηται, ὁρισάμενός 
τε πάλιν κατ᾽ εἴδη μέχρι τοῦ ἀτμήτου τέμνειν ἐπιστηθῆ. Phedr. 277, Ὁ. 

712. κατὰ μικρὸν, gradually. Xen. Mem. IV. 3. 9. οὕτω μὲν κατὰ 
μικρὸν προσιέναι τὸν ἥλιον, οὕτω δὲ κατὰ μικρὸν ἀπιέναι, adore x. τ. Xr. 
lamb. Adhort. 20. οὐ γὰρ ἡδὺ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἄλλον τινὰ τιμᾶν" αὐτοὶ 


1δ4 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ὀρθῶς διαιρῶν καὶ σκοπῶν. ZT. οἴμοι τάλας. 

2Q. ἔχ᾽ ἀτρέμα" κἂν ἀπορῇς τι τῶν νοημάτων, 

ἀφεὶς ἄπελθε: xara τὴν γνώμην πάλιν 715 
, 3 » A 4 , 

κίνησον αὖθις αὐτὸ καὶ ζυγώθρισον. 


γὰρ στερίσκεσθαί τινος ἡγοῦνται χειρωθέντες δὲ ὑπὸ τῆς ἀνάγκης αὐτῆς καὶ 
κατὰ σμικρὸν ἐκ πολλοῦ ἐπαχθέντες ἐπαινέται καὶ ἄκοντες ὅμως γίγνονται. 

713. διαιρῶν. Division and subdivision were a great feature in 
the Pythagorean as well as the Socratic philosophy. Iambl. Adhort. 
δ. δεῖ δὲ λοιπὸν αὐταῖς ταῖς Πυθαγορικαῖς διαιρέσεσι προσχρῆσθαι els τὸ 
προτρέπειν. πάνυ γὰρ ἐντρεχῶς καὶ τελειότατα καὶ πρὸς τὰς ἄλλας φιλοσο- 
dias ἐξηλλαγμένως οἱ κατὰ τήνδε τὴν αἴρεσιν διήρουν ἑπόμενοι ταῖς ἐκείνου 
διδασκαλίαις τὸν εἰς παρόρμησιν ἐπὶ φιλοσοφίαν λόγον, εὐμηχάνως ἐπιρρων- 
νύντες καὶ πιστούμενοι ἀποδείξεσιν ἐπιστημονικωτάταις μηδὲν ἀνακόλουθον 
συναγούσαις. Cf. Iambl. de Vit. Pyth. XVIII. 82. To understand 
into what minute divisions and subdivisions a Socratic disputation was 
often carried, the reader should peruse the Sophista and Politicus of 
Plato. A work like the present must be content with a few verbal 
illustrations. Socrates de seipso ap. Plat. Pheedr. 266, b. τούτων δὴ 
ἔγωγε αὐτός τε ἐραστὴς τῶν διαιρέσεων καὶ συναγωγῶν. Charm. 163, d. 
(cf. Lach. 197, ἃ.) καὶ γὰρ Προδίκου μυρία τινὰ ἀκήκοα περὶ ὀνομάτων 
διαιροῦντος. Cratyl. 396, a. διελόντες αὐτὸ τριχῆι Add Polit. 261, a. 
262, ἃ. 264, Ὁ. Tim. 35, Ὁ. 80 also διαιρεῖσθαι. Charm. τόρ, b. 
ἐγὼ μὲν οὐ πιστεύω ἐμαντῷ ἱκανὸς εἶναι ταῦτα διελέσθαι. Sophist. 253, d. 
τὸ κατὰ γένη διαιρεῖσθαι καὶ μήτε ταὐτὸν εἶδος ἕτερον ἡγήσασθαι μήθ᾽ ἕτερον 
ὃν ταὐτὸν μῶν οὐ τῆς διαλεκτικῆς φήσομεν ἐπιστήμης εἶναι; Hip. Maj. 
404, ἃ. ἀλλὰ δή γ᾽, ὦ Σώκρατες, τί οἴει ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι ξυνάπαντα ; κνίσματά 
τοί ἐστι καὶ περιτμήματα τῶν λόγων, ὅ περ ἄρτι ἔλεγον, κατὰ βραχὺ διῃρη- 
μένα. In the clever distinctions made between Aéschylus and Euri- 
pides in our author’s Rane, the dividing and subdividing of words 
constitutes a marked feature in the latter. 828. ῥήματα δαιομένη 
(γλῶσσα 8c.) καταλεπτολογήσει | πνευμόνων πολὺν πόνον. 

714. ἀπορῇς. Having in a previous verse made some allusion to 
the °aporetic or doubting philosophy, it may here be observed, that it 
was generally accompanied with profuse perspiration. So Brucker de 
Secta Eclectica: ‘‘ Adducto loco quodam Platonis, narrat Proclus, 
de eo dubitasse Longinum et Origenem: adeo ut etiam Porphyrius af- 
jfirmaverit, Origenem triduum integrum in eo hesisse, et clamantem ac 
rubore suffusum multum sudasse, quod magnum dubitandi argumentum 
ease ipse diceret.” 11. 241. 

716. κίνησον. That this word was not to be pronounced by the actor 


o Laert. de Pyrrhone IX. 69. οὗτοι πάντες, Πυρρώνειοι μὲν ἀπὸ τοῦ διδασκάλου, 
ἀπορητικοὶ δὲ καὶ σκεπτικοὶ, καὶ ἔτι ἐφεκτικοὶ, καὶ ζητητικοὶ, ἀπὸ τοῦ οἷον δόγματος 
π ρεύοντο' (ητητικὴ μὲν οὖν φιλοσοφία (cf. infr. 731.) ἀπὸ τοῦ πάντοτε (ζητεῖν 
τὴν ἀλήθειαν" σκεπτικὴ δὲ, ἀπὸ τοῦ σκέπτεσθαι ἀεὶ, καὶ μηδόποτε εὑρίσκειν" ἐφεκ- 
rich δὲ, ἀπὸ τοῦ μετὰ τὴν (ἤτησιν πάθους, λέγω δὲ τὴν ἐποχήν ἀπορητικοὶ δὲ, ἀπὸ 
τοῦ δογματικοὺς ἀπορεῖν καὶ αὐτούς. 
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ST. ὦ Σωκρατίδιον φίλτατον. TQ. ri, ὦ γέρον ; 
ΣΤ΄. ἔχω τόκου γνώμην ἀποστερητικήν. 

ΣΏ. ἐπίδειξον αὐτήν. XT. εἰπὲ δή νύν μοι τοδί: 
γυναῖκα φαρμακίδ᾽ εἰ πριάμενος Θετταλὴν, 720 
καθέλοιμι νύκτωρ THY σελήνην, εἶτα δὲ 


αὐτὴν καθείρξαιμ᾽ és λοφεῖον στρογγύλον, 
ὥσπερ κάτοπτρον, KATA τηροίην ἔχων, 


im an ordinary way, the following philosophical aphorisms will serve 
to shew : 

Πυθαγόρας, κίνησίς ἐστι διαφορά τις ἢ ἑτερότης ἐν ὕλῃ. 

Δημόκριτος, ἕν γένος τῆς κινήσεως τὸ κατὰ παλμόν. 

Ἡράκλειτος ἡρεμίαν μὲν καὶ στάσιν ἐκ τῶν ὅλων ἀνήρει" ἔστι γὰρ τοῦτο τῶν 
νεκρῶν κίνησιν δὲ ἀΐδιον μὲν τοῖς ἀϊδίοις, φθαρτὴν δὲ τοῖς φθαρτοῖς. 
Plat. de Plac. Phil. I. 23. 

Θαλῆς ἀπεφήνατο πρῶτος τὴν ψυχὴν, φύσιν ἀεικίνητον ἣ αὐτοκίνητον. 

Πυθαγόρας, ἀριθμὸν ἑαυτὸν κινοῦντα τὸν δ᾽ ἀριθμὸν ἀντὶ τοῦ νοῦ wapa- 
λαμβάνει. 

Πλάτων, οὐσίαν νοητὴν, ἐξ ἑαυτῆς κινητὴν, κατ᾽ ἀριθμὸν ἐναρμόνιον κι- 
νουμένην. Id. ΤΌ. [V. 2. See also Apollon. Vit. Epist. 8. 

Ib. ζύγωθρον (ζυγόω, to yoke), a bolt, a cross beam. ζυγωθρίζειν, to 
keep under lock and key. 

721. καθαιρεῖν, to bring down from some height, as in Herodotus 
(II. 147.) from a throne. Plat. Gorg. 513, a. πεισόμεθα ὅπερ φασὶ 
τὰς THY σελήνην καθαιρούσας, τὰς Θετταλίδας. Lucian II. 36. τὴν Σελή- 
γὴν δὲ καθαιρεῖς ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ. Virgil Ec. VIII. 69. Carmina vel 
celo possunt deducere lunam. 

722. λοφεῖον, a case in which men kept their helmet-crests (cf. 
nos in Ach. 1007), and women their mirrors (xdromrpa), and of 
which we should perhaps have known more, had the philosopher 
Aristippus’s Treatise on Mirrors, addressed to the courtezan Lais 
(Laert. II. 84.), come down to us. 

723. κάτοπτρον (κάτοπτος, ὄψομαι), @ mirror. Blomf. Gloss. in Ag. 
Ρ. 254. Arist. Thes. 140. ris dai κατόπτρου καὶ ξίφους κοινωνία ; Laert. 
de Zenone VII. 19. μειρακίου δὲ περιεργότερον παρὰ τὴν ἡλικίαν ἐρωτῶν- 
ros ζήτημά τι, προσήγαγε πρὸς κάτοπτρον, καὶ ἐκέλευσεν Ρ ἐμβλέψαι. ἔπειτ᾽ 
ἠρώτησεν εἰ δοκεῖ αὐτῷ ἁρμόττοντα εἶναι ὄψει τοιαύτῃ ζητήματα. 

ΠΙνίγομ᾽ ὅταν εὐγένειαν, οὐδὲν ὦν, καλῶς 
λέγῃ τις αὐτὸς δυσγενὴς ὧν τῷ τρόπφ' 
τίς γὰρ κατόπτρῳ καὶ τυφλῷ κοινωνία ; 
Epicharm. in Floril. Stob. p. 26ς. 
For a speculum of a very wonderful kind, see Lucian’s True History, 


p Leert. de Socrate II. 33. ἠξίον δὲ καὶ τοὺς νέους συνεχῶς κατοπτρίζεσθαι, ἵν᾽ 
εἰ μὲν καλοὶ εἶεν, ἄξιοι γίγνοιντο" εἰ δ' αἰσχροὶ, παιδεί ἦν δυσείδειαν ἐπικαλύπ- 
voy. de Zenone VII. 17. ὀχοτίον καλλωπι(ζομένουν τινὸς ὀκνηρῶς ὑπερβαίνοντος, 
Δικαίως, εἶπεν, ὑφορᾷ τὸν πηλόν' οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν ἐν αὐτῷ κατοπτρίσασθαι. 
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2Q. τί δῆτα τοῦτ᾽ ἂν ὠφελήσειέν σ᾽ ; ΣΤ. ὅ τι; 

εἰ μηκέτ᾽ ἀνατέλλοι σελήνη μηδαμοῦ, - 725 
οὐκ ἂν ἀποδοίην τοὺς τόκους. ΣΏ. ὁτιὴ τί δή : 

ΣΤ΄. ὁτιὴ κατὰ μῆνα τἀργύριον δανείζεται. 

ΣΏ. εὖ γ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον αὖ σοι προβαλῶ τι δεξιὸν, 

εἴ σοι γράφοιτο πεντετάλαντός τις δίκη, 

ὅπως ἂν αὐτὴν ἀφανάσειας εἰπέ μοι. 730 
XT. ὅπως ; ὅπως ; οὐκ οἶδ᾽" ἀτὰρ ζητητέον. 


ΓΝ. 244. The reader who wishes to enter still more philosophically 
into the subject of mirrors, is referred to Plutarch, περὶ κατοπτρικῶν 


ἐμφάσεων. 

Tb. τηροίην. Bias ap. Laert. I. 87. βραδέως ἐγχείρει τοῖς πραττομένοις" 
ὃ δ᾽ ἂν Grp, βεβαίως τηρῶν διάμενε. 

725. ἀνατέλλειν, to rise. Herodot. IV. 40. 45. τὰ πρὸς ἠέλιον ἀνα- 
τέλλοντα. 

726. ὁτιὴ τί On. Rav. Dind. τίη τί δή. Br. 

727. ‘* Because money is lent monthly by the moon,” ‘and conse- 
quently, the loan being required on the last day of the moon, if I get 
rid of the moon, [ get rid of my debt also.”’ 

728, προβαλῶ, propose as a problem to you. 

730. ὅπως, in what manner. Cf. nos in Eq. 79. 

731. ζητητέον. The pause made by Strepsiades before he pro- 
nounces this term of the schools, the knowing nod which he gives 
Socrates while pronouncing it, and the voluntary retreat which he 
makes under the bed-clothes to pursue his own particular ζήτησις, 
will. be better appreciated when the reader has gone through the 
following farrago, in which grave and gay, moral and philosophical, 
have been huddled together with little attention to arrangement, ex- 
cept that of laying a general foundation first, and applying particular 
instances afterwards. Laert. de Platone III. 49. τοῦ δὲ λόγου τοῦ 
Πλατωνικοῦ δύο εἰσὶν ἀνωτάτω χαρακτῆρες" ὅ re ὑφηγητικὸς, καὶ ὁ ζητητικὸς 
ἐννςν τοῦ δὲ ζητητικοῦ δύο εἰσὶν οἱ πρῶτοι χαρακτῆρες" ὅ τε γυμναστικὸς, καὶ 
ἀγωνιστικός. καὶ τοῦ μὲν γυμναστικοῦ, μαιεντικός τε καὶ πειραστικός. τοῦ δὲ 
ἀγωνιστικοῦ, ἐνδεικτικὸς καὶ ἀνατρεπτικός. TIamb. Vit. Pyth. V. 27. ἔξω 
τε τῆς πόλεως οἱκεῖον τῆς αὑτοῦ φιλοσοφίας ἄντρον ποιησάμενος, ἐν 
τοντῳ τὰ πολλὰ τῆς νυκτὸς καὶ τῆς ἡμέρας διέτριβε, καὶ τὴν ζήτησιν ἐποιεῖτο 
τῶν ἐν τοῖς μαθήμασι χρησίμων. Philost. de Apollonio I. 18. ἐρομένου 
δὲ αὐτὸν τῶν στενολεσχούντων τινὸς, ὅτου ἕνεκα οὐ (ητοίη ; ὅτι, ἔφη, μει- 
ράκιον ὧν, ἐζήτησα" νῦν δὲ οὐ χρὴ ζητεῖν, ἀλλὰ διδάσκειν ἃ εὕρηκα. Laert. 
de Socrate II. 22. ἀποδημίας δὲ οὐκ ἐδεήθη, καθάπερ οἱ πλείους, .. τὸ δὲ 
αὐτόθι μένων, 4 φιλονεικότερον συνεζήτει τοῖς προσδιαλεγομένοις. Socrates 

a Id de Socrate II. 21. πολλάκις δὲ βιαιότερον ἐν ταῖς (ητήσεσι διαλεγόμενον, 
κονδυλίζεσθαι καὶ παρατίλλεσθαι, τὸ πλέον τε γελᾶσθαι καταφρονούμενον" καὶ πάντα 

$ 


ravra φέρειν ἀνεξικάκως. ὅθεν καὶ λακτισθόντα, ἐπειδὴ hydoxero, τινὸς θαυμάσαντος, 
εἰπεῖν, Εἰ δέ με ὄνος ἐλάκτισε, δίκην ἂν αὐτῷ ἐλάγχανον ; 
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SQ. μή νυν περὶ σαντὸν εἷλλε τὴν γνώμην ἀεὶ, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀποχάλα τὴν φροντίδ᾽ ἐς τὸν ἀέρα, 

λιενόδετον ὥσπερ μηλολόνθην τοῦ ποδός. 

ΣΤ. εὕρηκ᾽ ἀφάνισιν τῆς δίκης σοφωτάτην, 735 


Ν “~ 
ὥστ᾽ αὐτὸν ὁμολογεῖν σ᾽ ἐμοί. LO. ποίαν τινά ; 


ap. Platon. in Menone 86, d. βούλει οὖν ἐπειδὴ ὁμονοοῦμεν ὅτι ζητητέον 
περὶ οὗ μή τις οἶδεν, ἐπιχειρήσωμεν κοινῇ ζητεῖν τί ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀρετή; Id. 
ap. eund. 81, d. τὸ γὰρ ζητεῖν ἄρα καὶ τὸ μανθάνειν ἀνάμνησις ὅλον ἐστίν. 
Laert. de Heraclito IX. 4. ἤκουσέ τε οὐδενὸς GAN’ αὑτὸν ἔφη διζήσασθαι, 
καὶ μαθεῖν πάντα παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ. Id. de Menedemo II. 136. ἐν δὲ ταῖς ζη- 
τήσεσι ὧδε μάχιμος ἦν, Sod ὑπώπια φέρων ἀπήει. Id. de Carneade IV. 
63. δεινῶς τε ἦν ἐπιπληκτικὸς, καὶ ἐν ταῖς ζητήσεσι δύσμαχος. Id. de 
Zenone VII. 15. ἦν δὲ καὶ ζητητικὸς, καὶ περὶ πάντων ἀκριβολογούμενος. 
Id. de Pyrrhone IX. 64. ἔν τε ταῖς ζητήσεσιν ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς κατεφρονεῖτο, 
δεὰ τὸ ἐξοδικῶς λέγειν τε καὶ πρὸς ἔρωτησιν. Id. de eodem IX. 69. καὶ 

ἐν "Ἤλιδι καταπονούμενος ὑπὸ τῶν ζητούντων ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, ἀπορρήξας θοι- 
μάτιον, διενήξατο τὸν ᾿Αλφείον. ἦν οὖν πολεμιώτατος τοῖς σοφισταῖς. 
Cleobulus ap. eund. I. 92. καὶ ὅταν τις ἐξίῃ τῆς οἰκίας, ζητείτω πρό- 
τερον τί μέλλει πράσσειν' καὶ ὅταν εἰσέλθῃ πάλιν, ζητείτω τί ἔπραξε. Me- 
nedem. ap. eund. VI. 103. δεῖ ζητεῖν Ὅττι τοι ἐν μεγάροισιν κακόν τ᾽ 
ἐγαθόν τε τέτυκται. Myson ap. eund. I. 108. μὴ ἐκ τῶν λόγων τὰ 
πράγματα, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν πραγμάτων τοὺς λόγους ζητεῖν. οὐ γὰρ ἕνεκα τῶν 
λόγων τὰ πράγματα συντελεῖσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεκα THY πραγμάτων τοὺς λόγους. 
Antiph. in Plut. Vit. X. Orat. γενομένης δὲ παρὰ πότον ζητήσεως τίς ἄρι- 
στός ἐστι χαλκὸς, καὶ τῶν πολλῶν διαφερομένων, αὐτὸν εἰπεῖν, "“Αριστον 
εἶναι ἐξ οὗ ‘Appyddios καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτων πεποίηνται." 

732. εἴλλωΞεΐλλω, to turn round. Arist. Thes. 846. ἴλλος γεγένη- 
μαι προσδοκῶν. (See a learned dissertation on the root of the verb 
εἴλέω in Phil. Mus.I. 405.) Sensus est: ‘‘ non jam apud te semper 
cohibe cogitandi vim.” Dinp. 

733- “ Dimitte mentis tue cogitationem in aerem velut scarabeum 
filo revinctum ex pede.” Kusar. 

734. λινόδετον (δέω), tied with thread. Cf. Stocker’s Persius, Sat. V. 
118. 

Ib. μηλολόνθη, the golden chafer, (cf. Vesp. 1342,) which the Attic 
boys, it appears, used to torment as our own boys do the cock- 
chafer. 

Ἢ χαλκέην μοι μῦαν ἣ κύθρην παίζει" 
ἢ μηλολόνθης ποσσὶν ἅμματ᾽ ἐξάπτων, 
τοῦ κεσκίου μοι τὸν γέροντα λωβῆται. 
Herodes Mimiambis in Stob. Floril. p. 333. 
That the language here put into the mouth of Socrates, was not at 
-variance with his habits of illustration, cf. Plat. in Theeet. 197, c. 
—13098, d. 

γᾶς, Strepsiades lies down, then starts up, clapping his hands for 

joy. 
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ΣΤ. ἤδη παρὰ τοῖσι φαρμακοπώλαις τὴν λίθον 

ταύτην ἑόρακας, τὴν καλὴν, τὴν διαφανῆ, 

ἀφ᾽ ἧς τὸ πῦρ ἄπτουσι: LQ. τὴν ὕαλον λέγεις : 

ΣΤ΄. ἔγωγε. φέρε, τί Sir’ ἂν, εἰ ταύτην λαβὼν 740 
ὁπότε γράφοιτο τὴν δίκην ὁ γραμματεὺς, 

ἀπωτέρω στὰς ὧδε πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον 

τὰ γράμματ᾽ ἐκτήξαιμι τῆς ἐμῆς δίκης ; 

2Q. σοφῶς γε νὴ τὰς Χάριτας. IT. ol ὡς ἥδομαι 
ὅτι πεντετάλαντος διαγέγραπταί μοι δίκη. 745 
LQ. aye δὴ ταχέως τουτὶ ξυξάρπασον. XT. τὸ τί; 


737. ἤδη. cf. sup. v. 339. 

739. ὕαλον, α burning-glass. Pliny (1. 37. c. 2.), speaking of some 
physicians, says, “ qu sunt urenda corporum, non aliter utilius id fieri 
putare, quam crystallina pila adversis posita solis radiis.”” See also 
Theophrast. de igne, p. 436. 

Ib. drrovo:. On the omission of the nominative, see Dobree’s 
Adv. I. 37. ᾿ 

741. It was explained in the notes to the Wasps, that a suit 
(δίκη) having been admitted by the judge of the First Instance, its 
contents were entered by that functionary’s secretary (γραμματεὺς) 
into a table marked with wax or gypsum (σανὶς or λεύκωμα), and 
that this tablet was hung up for public inspection near the func- 
tionary’s official residence. 

743. ἐκτήκειν, to obliterate by melting. 

744. νὴ ras Χάριτας. The scholiast supposes this oath to be here 
put into the mouth of Socrates, in allusion to some statues of the 
Graces, executed by himself in earlier life, when occupied as a sta- 
tuary. So also Pausanias in Beeoticis, Σωκράτης re ὁ Σωφρονίσκου πρὸ 
τῆς εἰς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν ἐσόδου Χαρίτων εἰργάσατο ἀγάλματα ᾿Αθηναίοις. Cf. 
Laert. IT. 10. 

Ib. οἴμ᾽ ὡς ἥδομαι. Strepsiades again claps his hands. On οἴμ᾽ ὡς 
cf. nos in Ach. 536. 1015S. 

745. διαγράφειν. Anglice, to draw a pen through a writing, and so 
obliterate it. In tables of wax the course was a little different, but 
the effect was the same; it signified that the suit was struck out, 
withdrawn. Lysist. 676. διαγράφω τοὺς ἱππέας. Dem. 1174, 13. διέ- 
γραψεν ὁ ἄρχων τὴν τούτου ἀμφισβήτησιν. 1178, 21. διεγράφη ἡ σὴ ap- 
φισβήτησις. 1324, 12. διαγραφῆναι εἴασε τὴν φάσιν. seus 52, 20. ἡ 
λῆξις τοῦ κλήρου διεγράφη. ᾿ 

γ46. ξυνάρπασον. Soph. Aj. 16. ξυναρπάζω φρενί. Cf. sup. 472. 

Ib. τὸ ri; Pac. 696. Tpvy. πάσχει δὲ θαυμάσιον. ‘Epp. τὸ τί; 693. 
ἃ ὦ, | οἷά μ᾽ ἐκέλευσεν ἀναπυθέσθαι σον. Tpvy. τὰ ri; Av. 1039. 


Pl. 903. 
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ΣΏ. ὕπως ἀποστρέψαις ἂν ἀντιδικῶν δίκην, 
μέλλων ὀφλήσειν, μὴ παρόντων μαρτύρων. 
ΣΤ. φαυλότατα καὶ ῥᾷστ᾽. ΣΏ. εἰπὲ δή. ΣΤ΄. καὶ 

δὴ λέγω. 

εἰ προσθὲν ἔτι μιᾶς ἐνεστώσης δίκης, 750 
apy τὴν ἐμὴν καλεῖσθ᾽, ἀπαγξαίμην τρέχων. 
TQ. οὐδὲν λέγει. ΣΤ΄. νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς ἔγωγ᾽, ἐπεὶ 
οὐδεὶς κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ τεθνεῶτος εἰσάξει δίκην. 
ΣΏ. ὑθλεῖς" ἄπερρ᾽, οὐκ ἂν διδαξαίμην σ᾽ ἔτι. 
ΣΤ΄. ὁτιὴ Ti; ναὶ, πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, ὦ Σώκρατες. 755 
ΣΏ. ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐπιλήθει σύ γ᾽ arr ἀν καὶ μάθῃς" 


747. The commentators and translators afford little or no assist- 
ance in explaining this and the following difficult verse. The Gloss- 
writer gives for the verb aroorpe as, ἀποδιώξαις; for ἀντιδικῶν (so he 
reads, not ἀντιδίκων), ἀντεγκαλῶν, ἀντιλέγων. I translate therefore ge- 
nerally : by what subterfuge or counter-charge (ὅπως ἀντιδικῶν) you will 
avoid the legal penalties (ἀποστρέψαις ἂν δίκην), when you are about to 
lose your suit (ὀφλισκάνειν sc. δίκην) in consequence of the absence of 
your witnesses (μὴ παρόντων μαρτύρων). For ὀφλήσειν without acc. 
conf. nos in Ach. 628. 

749. φαυλότατα (Laert. de Platone IIT. 63. χρῆται δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ διαφε- 
ρόντων σημαινομένων τοῖς αὐτοῖς ὀνόμασιν᾽ ὁ γοῦν φαῦλος λέγεται παρ᾽ 
αὐτῷ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἁπλοῦ) καὶ ῥᾷστα, in the simplest and easiest manner 
possible. 

750. ἐνεστώσης (ἐνιστάναι) δίκης, while a suit te pending. Din. 110, 
25. τῆς τότε ἐνεστώσης κρίσεως. Iseeus 88, 40. δίκαι yap ἐνεστήκασι 
ψευδομαρτυριῶν. Dem. 896, pen. ἐνειστηκυιῶν αὐτοῖς τῶν δικῶν. 

751. καλεῖσθαε (cf. Dawes Mis. Crit. 270.) δίκην. This form was 
fully explained in the Wasps: as was also the term (infr. 753.) εἰσά- 
γειν δίκην. 

754. ὑθλεῖν (ὕθλος), to trifle, to talk nonsense. The substantive is 
of far more frequent occurrence than the verb. Plat. 1 Rep. 336, d. 
ἐὰν ὕθλους τοιαύτους λέγῃς. Lys. 221, d. ὕθλος τις ἦν, ὥς wep ποίημα 
μακρὸν συγκείμενον. Thert. 176, b. γραῶν ὕθλος. Lucian (when the 
philosopher is unstripped) II. 161. Ὦ Ζεῦ, ὅσην μὲν τὴν ἀλαζονείαν κο- 
pige, ὅσην δὲ ἀμαθίαν, καὶ ἔριν, καὶ κενοδοξίαν, καὶ ἐρωτήσεις ἀπόρους, καὶ 
λόγους ἀκανθώδεις, καὶ ἐννοίας πολυπλόκους, ἀλλὰ καὶ ματαιοπονίαν μάλα 
πολλὴν, καὶ λῆρον οὐκ ὀλίγον, καὶ ὕθλους, καὶ μικρολογίαν. Ἰ)εῖη. 921,11. 

Ib. ἄπερρε. Cf. Blomf. in Pers. p. 177. 

755. Strepsiades springs from the bed, and throws himself at the 
feet of Socrates. 
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ἐπεὶ Ti νυνὶ πρῶτον ἐδιδάχθης ; λέγε. 

ΣΤ. φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τί μέντοι πρῶτον ἦν ; τί πρῶτον ἦν: 
τίς ἦν ἐν ἣ ματτόμεθα μέντοι τἄλφιτα ; 

οἴμοι, τίς ἦν ; ΣΏ. οὐκ ἐς κόρακας ἀποφθερεῖ, 760 
ἐπιλησμότατον καὶ σκαιότατον γερόντιον ; 

ΣΤ. οἴμοι, τί οὖν On ὃ κακοδαίμων πείσομαι ; 

ἀπὸ γὰρ ὀλοῦμαι μὴ μαθὼν γλωττοστροφεῖν. 

ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Νεφέλαι, χρηστόν τι συμβουλεύσατε. 

ΧΟ. ἡμεῖς μὲν, ὦ πρεσβῦτα, συμβουλεύομεν, 765 
εἴ σοί τις υἱός ἐστιν ἐκτεθραμμώνος, 

πέμπειν ἐκεῖνον ἀντὶ σαυτοῦ μανθάνειν. 

ΣΤ΄. ἀλλ᾽ ἐστ᾽ ἔμοιγ᾽ υἱὸς καλός τε κἀγαθός" 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐθέλει γὰρ μανθάνειν, τί ἐγὼ πάθω ; 


760. οὐκ ἐς κόρακας ἀποφθερεῖ (pack off). Cf. nos in Eq. 867. et 
Alciph. Epist. I. p. 92. 

763. γλωσσοστροφεῖν (στρέφω), to be a wrangler, a pettifogger. 

764. Cf. nos in Eq. 86. 

768. καλός τε κἀγαθὸς, a perfect gentleman. The term itself, and the 
emphatic tone in which it is pronounced, are obviously meant to 
catch the ear of Socrates, of whose predilection for the γκαλοικάγαθοὶ 
Strepsiades was well aware. Cf. sup. 102. See also Apollon. Vit. I. 
28. 

769. ri ἐγὼ πάθω; what will become of me ? (Strepsiades clasps his 
hands in apparent agony.) 


r The following extract from a dialogue of Xenophon, in which Socrates is 
made to enter very largely into the subject of καλοκἀγαθία, will serve to shew the 
eccentric manner in which the Socratic opinions were often worked out, and also 
add another proof to the many contained in Xenophon’s writings, how constantly 
his eye was upon this drama. Socrates had heard a person of the name of Ischo- 
machus spoken of continually as a model of a gentleman. He accordingly takes 
an opportunity of waylaying this person, and making minute inquiries of him as 
to the mode of conduct which had gained him this title. No reluctance is shewn 
by [schomacbus to enter into the fullest particulars, his politeness further request- 
ing of Socrates, that if he saw any thing in his account inconsistent with perfect 
sooo hes he would alter and correct (μεταρρυθμίζευὶ) it in him. To this the 

"AAN’ eye μὲν. δὴ πῶς ἂν δικαίως μεταρρυθμίσαιμι ἀπειρ- 
πασαθεν κ καλόν τε κἀγαθὸν, καὶ ταῦτα ὧν ἀνὴρ, ὃς ἀδολεσχεῖν τ δοκῶ, καὶ ἃ 
τρεῖν, καὶ τὸ πάντων δὴ ἀνοητότατον δοκοῦν εἶναι ἔγκλημα, πένης καλοῦμαι. Καὶ 
πάνυ μέντ᾽ ἂν, ὦ ἸΙσχόμαχε, ἦν ἐν πολλῇ ἀθυμίᾳ τῷ ἐγκλήματι τούτῳ, εἰ μὴ πρώην 
ἀπαντήσας τῷ Νικίου τοῦ ὀπηλύτου ἵππῳ, εἶδον πολλοὺς ἀκολουθοῦντας αὐτῷ θοατὰς, 
πολὺν δὲ λόγον ἐχόντων τινῶν περὶ αὑτοῦ ἤκουον" καὶ δῆτα ἠρόμην προσελθὼν τὸν 
ἱπποκόμον, εἰ πολλὰ εἴη χρήματα τῷ ἵππῳ. ‘O δὲ, προσβλέψας με ὡς οὐδὲν ὑγιαί- 
γονταὰ τῷ ἐρωτήματι͵ εἶπε Τιῷς δ᾽ ἂν ἵππῳ χρήματα γένοιτο; Οὕτω δὴ ὀγὼ͵ ἀνέ- 
κυψα (recovered myself) ἀκούσας, ὅτι ἐστὶν ἄρα θεμιτὸν καὶ πένητι ἵππῳ ἀγαθῷ 
γενέσθαι, εἰ τὴν ψυχὴν φύσει ἀγαθὴν ἔχοι. (Econ. XI. 3. 5. 
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ΧΟ. σὺ δ᾽ ἐπιτρέπεις ; XT. εὐσωματεῖ γὰρ καὶ σφριγᾷ, 
κἄστ᾽ ἐκ γυναικῶν εὐπτέρων τῶν Κοισύρας. 771 
ἀτὰρ μέτειμί γ᾽ αὐτόν" ἣν δὲ μὴ θέλῃ, 

οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐκ ἐξελῶ ᾿κ τῆς οἰκίας. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐπανάμεινόν μ᾽ ὀλίγον εἰσελθὼν χρόνον. 

XO. dp’ αἰσθάνει πλεῖστα δὲ ἡμᾶς ἀγάθ᾽ αὐτίχ᾽ ἔξων 775 
μόνας θεῶν ; ὡς 

ἕτοιμος ὅδ᾽ ἐστὶν ἅπαντα δρᾶν 

ὅσ᾽ ἂν κελεύῃς. 

σὺ δ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἐκπεπληγμένου καὶ φανερῶς ἑπῃρμένου 


770. Σὺ δ᾽ ἐπιτρέπεις ; Few but expressive words! Fathers! Pre- 
ceptors! Statesmen! who are bound to give them more attention 
than those on whom your deep responsibilities devolve ? The Cuorvus 
are now preparing to resume their proper moral character. 

Tb. (Strepsiades with much confusion and shame). εὐσωματεῖ, is 
stout of body. 

fb. oppcyg, and in fullest vigour of youth. Tim. Lex. σφριγῶντες. 
ἀκμάζοντες, ὥσπερ διεσφηνωμένοι ὑπὸ πυκνότητος καὶ ἀκμῆς παρ᾽ Ἵππο- 
κράτει δὲ Σφρεγανὸν τὸ ἀκμάζον λέγεται. Lysist. 80. ὡς δ᾽ εὐχροεῖς, ὡς 
δὲ σφριγᾷ τὸ σῶμά σου. Cf. Blomf. Gl. in Prom. Vinct. p. 152. 

771. ἐκ γυναικῶν εὐπτέρων (εὖ, wrépov), is out of one of your high-born 
high-flying dames. Cf. nos in Ach. 50. 

772. μέτειμε, will go for him. cf. Ach. 728. Pac. 274. 

773. ἐξελῶ. Gl. ἐξελάσω. 

774. ἐπανάμεινον. cf. infr. 811. 835. 855. From this word we 
collect the intention of Strepsiades to enter his own house and look 
after his son. 

Ib. εἰσελθών. This word sends Socrates (somewhat unceremo- 
niously it must be owned) into the Phrontisterium, obviously that he 
may not be present at the interview between the father and son. 
Before Socrates quits the stage, the Chorus address a few observa- 
tions to him. 

775. αἰσθάνει... av, do you perceive that you are about to possess, 
&e. Socrates ap. Laert. II. 34. Αἰσχίνου δὲ εἰπόντος, Πένης εἰμὶ καὶ 
ἄλλο μὲν οὐδὲν ἔχω, δίδωμι δέ σοι ἐμαυτόν" "Ap οὖν, εἶπεν, οὐκ αἰσθάνῃ 
τὰ μέγιστά μοι διδούς; 

779. Ordo hic est: σὺ δὲ ταχέως ἀπολάψεις ὅτι πλεῖστον δύνασαι 
ἀνδρὸς ἐκπεπληγμένου, καὶ φανερῶς ἐπηρμένον, γνοὺς οὕτως ἔχοντα ai- 
τόν. Bu. 

[0. ἀπεπληγμένου. Gl. ἐξεστηκότος, admiratione capti vel cupiditate 


Ib. ἑπηρμένου, tncitati ad discendum, vel erecti spe ad potiundum. 
Ernesti. 
Μ 
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γνοὺς ἀπολάψεις, ὅ τι πλεῖστον δύνασαι, 780 
ταχέως" φιλεῖ yap πως τὰ τοιαῦθ᾽ ἑτέρᾳ τρέπεσθαι. 
ΣΤ. οὔτοι μὰ τὴν “Ομίχλην ἔτ᾽ ἐνταυθὶ μενεῖς" 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔσθ ἐλθὼν τοὺς Μεγακλέους κίονας. 

ΦΕ,. ὦ δαιμόνιε, τί χρῆμα πάσχεις, ὦ πάτερ ; 

οὐκ εὖ φρονεῖς μὰ τὸν Δία τὸν ᾿Ολύμπιον. 78s 
ST. ἰδού γ᾽ ἰδοὺ Δί᾽ ᾿ΤΟλύμπιον᾽ τῆς μωρίας" 

τὸ Δία νομίζειν, ὄντα τηλικουτονί. 


780. ἀπολάπτω (λάπτω) Ξε ἀπολαύω, to lap like a dog. Gl. ἀποκέρ- 
δησον. Translate: see that you make a profit of this man in his pre- 
sent state of admiration and excitement. 

781. φιλεῖ (are wont) ἑτέρᾳ τρέπεσθαι (to take an opposite di- 
rectton). 

782. ‘OpixAnv, here an imaginary goddess of Mist. The oaths of 
Strepsiades have hitherto been such as were no doubt familiar to 
agriculturists ;—Earth (357. 359). Demeter, or Mother Earth (122. 
444.), Apollo, or the Sun (365),— but he has now assorted with men 
of science, and his oaths assume a corresponding colour. 

Ib. On οὔτοι with an oath preceding or following, cf. nos in 
Eq. 233. 

783. Μεγακλέους κίονας. This implied taunt on the fallen aristo- 
cracy of Athens, as if their splendid residences could supply no food 
to their guests but the lofty columns which supported them, has 
been already explained. 

784-5. Before entering upon these two verses, the student must 
consider the strong contrast which the father and son here exhibit. 
The young knight is of course habited in the most costly costume 
of the day ; his fingers sparkling with jewels, his hair done up into 
the most graceful fashion of the aristocracy. The father, on whom 
he gazes with a mixture of astonishment and compassion, is in all 
the conditions of the Socratic school—pale-visaged, barefooted, and 
in the philosophic cloak: hence the address, δαιμόνιε, my strange un- 
accountable father. cf. nos in Vesp. 971. 

786. ‘‘ Lookye there, he talks forsooth of Jove Olympian.” 

Ib. τῆς μωρίας. To the examples given sup. v. 267. add Eccl. 
787. τῆς μωρίας, | τὸ μηδὲ wepipeivavra τοὺς ἄλλους, ὅ τι | δράσουσιν, εἶτα 
τηνικαῦτ᾽ ἤδη. Cf. nos in Ach. 83. 

787. νομίζειν, existere credere. Plat. Euthyp. 3, Ὁ. τοὺς ἀρχαίους (sc. 
θεοὺς) οὐ νομίζων. Apol. 26, b. θεοὺς μὴ νομίζων οὖς ἡ πόλις νομίζει. 
Menex. 237, d. ὃ ζῶον (ἄνθρωπος sc.) δίκην καὶ θεοὺς μόνον νομίζει. Cf. 
infr, 1420. 

Tb. τηλικοῦτον, at such a time of life. Cf. nos in Eq. 856. Xen. 
Mem. I. 2. 46. ἡμεῖς τηλικοῦτοι ὄντες. Pherec. ap. Stob. Serm. 115. 
εἰκῇ μ᾽ ἀπτῇρας ὄντα τηλικοῦτον. 
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®E. τί δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἐγέλασας ἐτεόν; XT. ἐνθυμούμενος 
ὅτι παιδάριον εἶ καὶ φρονεῖς ἀρχαϊκά. 

ὅμως γε μὴν πρόσελθ᾽, iv’ εἰδῇς πλείονα, 790 
καί σοι φράσω πρᾶγμ᾽ ὃ ov μαθὼν avnp ἔσει. 
ὅπως δὲ τοῦτο μὴ διδάξεις μηδένα. 

OE. ἰδού" τί ἔστιν ; ΣΤ΄. ὥμοσας νυνὶ Δία. 

OE. ἔγωγ. ΣΤ΄ ὁρᾷς οὖν ὡς ἀγαθὸν τὸ μανθάνειν ; 
οὐκ ἔστιν, ὦ Φειδιππίδη, Ζεύς. DE. ἀλλὰ tis; 795 
ΣΤ. Δῖνος βασιλεύει, τὸν Δί ἐξεληλακώς. 

®E. αἰβοῖ, τί ληρεῖς; TT. ἴσθι τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχον. 
OE. τίς φησι τοῦτο: ΣΤ΄. Σωκράτης ὁ Μήλιος 


Φ 

788. τί τοῦτ᾽ ἐγέλασας ; Plat. Gorg. 473. d. τί τοῦτο γελᾷς; Xen. 
Conviv. ἣ τόδε γελᾷτε ; 

"89. ἀρχαϊκὰ φρονεῖν, to be of an old-fashioned way of thinking, not 
up to modern fashions. Dem. 597, 17. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνα μὲν ἀρχαῖα καὶ πα- 
had. 123, 21. οὕτω δ᾽ ἀρχαίως εἶχον. 

ἐν Λακεδαίμονι 
γέγονας ; ἐκείνων τῶν νόμων μεθεκτέον 
ἐστίν. βάδιζ᾽ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἐς τὰ φιλίτια" 
ἀπόλανε τοῦ ζωμοῦ, ῥόφει, τοὺς βυστάκας 
μὴ καταφρόνει, μηδ᾽ ἕτερ᾽ ἐπιζήτει καλά" 
ἐν τοῖς δ᾽ ἐκείνων ἔθεσιν ἴσθ᾽ ἀρχαϊκός. 
Antiph. ap. Athen. IV. 142, ἢ, 

790. With an air of encouragement and condescension, which at 
the emphatic word ἀνὴρ (791) changes into a tone of much pomp 
and consequence. 

793. dpooas .. Δία. Apollon. Vit. VI. 19. πρὸς ταῦτα ὁ Θεσπεσίων, 
ἐγένετό τις, ἔφη, Σωκράτης, ᾿Αθηναῖος, ἀνόητος, ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς, γέρων, ὃς τὸν 
κύνα, καὶ τὴν χῆνα, καὶ τὴν πλάτανον, θεούς τε ἡγεῖτο, καὶ ὥμνυ' οὐκ ἀνόη- 
τος, εἶπεν ὁ ᾿Απολλώνιος, ἀλλὰ θεῖος, καὶ ἀτεχνῶς σοφός ὥμνυ γὰρ ταῦτα, 
οὐχ ὡς θεοὺς, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μὴ θεοὺς ὥμνυ. 

797. ἴσθι τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχον. Said with a very knowing and confi- 
dent air, the son having started back in horror at the first enuncia- 
tion of such an opinion. 

798. ὁ Μήλιος. The scholiasts and commentators are so generally 
agreed in considering the allusion here to be to * Diagoras of Melos, 
that it may almost be thought impertinent to endeavour to shake 
their testimony; and yet the matter is surely open to a doubt. 
The atheism of Socrates at all events differed widely from that of 
Diagoras; for that of the latter was founded on moral causes, while 


r For some interesting accounts of Diagoras, see Wieland’s Erliuterungen 
Attisches Museum II. 86. and Brucker de Secta Eleatica I. 1203. 
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καὶ Χαιρεφῶν, ὃς οἷδε τὰ ψυλλῶν ἴχνη. 
PE. σὺ δ᾽ εἰς τοσοῦτο τῶν μανιῶν ἐλήλυθας 800 
ὥστ᾽ ἀνδράσιν πείθει χολῶσιν ; TO. εὐστόμει, 


the atheism attributed, whether justly or not, to Socrates in the 
present play, rests wholly on physical causes. Why then may not 
the allusion be to the philosopher Leucippus, who, according to some 
accounts (Laert. IX. 30.), was a native of Melos as well as Diagoras, 
and out of whose philosophic opinions I think there is little doubt 
that the sDinos of the Socratic school was formed? But whether 
the epithet be referable to Diagoras or Leucippus, few I think will 
see in it that triple proof of Aristophanic malignity which Wieland 
does, who considers it not merely as a direct charge of impiety 
against Socrates, but also as an insidious attempt to bring his citi- 
zenship into question, and involve him im that hatred, which, for 
political reasons, the Athenians bore generally to the natives of the 
island Melos. To myself it appears, that even the imsinuation of 
atheism, if such was meant, is here to be taken rather in a ludi- 
crous than a serious sense, depending for its modification on the 
mouth from which the term proceeds. For, delivering himself 
proudly and pompously, as Strepsiades may be supposed to do in 
this and the following verses, what would be the feeling of his audi- 
tors? Surely not so much one of horror and resentment against 
Socrates, as of laughter at the manner in which Strepsiades identi- 
fies himself with the new school, whose flea-skipping measurements 
he evidently considers as the height of human wisdom. 

801. χολᾶνΞ- μελαγχολῶν, to be of black bile, to be insane. Cf. Eu- 
seb. in Hieroclem ὃ. 6. 

Ib. evoropéw (eSoropos), to sing well, Soph. Cid. Col. 18. εὐστο- 
povo’ ἀηδόνες. metaph.=edgnpéw. Ausch. Choeph. 984. ri νιν προσ- 


5 Laertius has given but a scanty life of this philosopher, who, it is clear from 
other sources, exercised much influence on the opinions of his day ; but enough is 
there found to shew in what manner he was disposed to whirl the universe about. 
IX. 30. τὴν γὴν ὀχεῖσθαι, περὶ τὸ μέσον δινουμένην. Ib. 31. γίνεσθαι δὲ τοὺς κό- 
σμους οὕτω" φέρεσθαι Kar’ ἀποτομὴν ( per abscissionem) ἐκ τῆς ἀπείρου πολλὰ σώ- 
ματα, παντοῖα τοῖς σχήμασιν, els μέγα κενόν" ἅπερ ἀθροισθέντα δίνην ἀπεργάζεσθαι 
μίαν, καθ᾽ ἣν προσκρούοντα καὶ παντοδαπῶς κυκλούμενα, διακρίνεσθαι χωρὶς τὰ ὅμοια 
πρὸς τὰ ὅμοια. Ib. 32. τοῦτο δὲ (πρῶτον σύστημα σφαιροειδὲς) οἷον ὑμένα (mem- 
branam) ἀφίστασθαι, περιέχοντα ἐν ἑαυτῷ παντοῖα σώματα' ὧν κατὰ τὴν τοῦ μέσου 
ἀντέρεισιν (reluctationem) περιδινουμένων, λεπτὸν γίνεσθαι τὸν περὶξ ὑμένα, συρρε- 
ὄντων ἀεὶ τῶν συνεχῶν κατ᾽ ἐπίψαυσιν (iractum) τῆς δίνης, καὶ οὕτω γενέ τὴν 
γῆν, συμμενόντων τῶν ἐνεχθέντων ἐπὶ τὸ μέσον. αὑτόν τε πάλιν τὸν περιέχοντα, οἷον 
ὑμένα, αὔξεσθαι κατὰ τὴν ἐπέκρυσιν (influentiam) τῶν ἔξωθεν σωμάτων. δίνῃ τε φε- 
ρόμενον αὐτὸν ὧν ἂν ἐπιψαύσῃ, ταῦτα ἐπικτᾶσθαι. τούτων δέ τινα συμπλεκόμενα 
ποιεῖν σύστημα" τὸ μὲν πρῶτον, κάθνγρον καὶ πηλῶδες, ξηρανθέντα καὶ περιφερόμενα 
σὺν τῇ τοῦ ὅλου δίνῃ" εἶτ᾽ ἐκπυρωθέντα, τὴν τῶν ἀστέρων ἀποτελέσαι φύσιν. The 
way in which these and similar doctrines might find their way to Socrates is clear 
enough. Leucippus was the preceptor of Democritus, who was himself the pre- 
ceptor of Protagoras. This latter sophist made more than one residence at 
Athens, and the intercourse between him and Socrates is established by Plato's 
dialogue of that name. 
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καὶ μηδὲν εἴτῃς φλαῦρον ἄνδρας δεξιοὺς 

καὶ νοῦν ἔχοντας" ὧν ὑπὸ τῆς φειδωλίας 

ἀπεκείρατ᾽ οὐδεὶς πώποτ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἠλείψατο 

οὐδ᾽ ἐς βαλανεῖον ἦλθε λουσόμενος" σὺ δὲ 805 
ὥσπερ τεθνεῶτος καταλόει μου τὸν βίον. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστ᾽ ἐλθὼν ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ μάνθανε. 

ΦΕ, τί δ᾽ ἂν παρ᾽ ἐκείνων καὶ μάθοι χρηστόν τις ἄν ; 
ΣΤ. ἀληθές ; ὅσαπερ ἔστ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποις copa’ 


εἶπω, καὶ τύχω μάλ’ εὐστομῶν; Anglice: keep a good tongue in your 
mouth. Soph. Philost. 204. εὔστομ᾽ ἔχε, wai. 

802. φλαῦρονΞα πονηρὸν Tim. Lex. Bergler compares Lysist. 1044. 
οὐδένα φλαῦρον εἰπεῖν οὐδέν. 

803. ὑπὸ τῆς φειδωλίας. Translate, (regard being had to the 
speaker's tone of voice, as well as the mere words) from a proper 
regard to economy. The satire is meant by the speaker to fall not 
only on the Socratic school, but indirectly on his own son, who 
unlike that school, instead of cutting off his hair, wears it long, who 
is highly perfumed, and who, instead of abstaining from the bath, is 
charged with bathing away (καταλούειν) most of his father’s property 
(βίον). 

804. ἀπεκείρατ᾽. Arist. Ach. 840. μοιχὸν ἀποκεκαρμένος. Thes. 838. 
σκάφιον ἀποκεκαρμένη. Lucian III. 165. ἀποκείραντα τὸν πώγωνα. 

Ib. ἠλείψατος The sentiments of Socrates on this point are evi- 
dently conveyed in Xenophon’s Banquet, and are just what might 
be expected from his manly cast of character. My limits confine me 
to the conclusion of the philosopher’s declaration. Conviv. II. 4. καὶ 
yap δὴ μύρῳ μὲν ὁ ἀλειψάμενος καὶ δοῦλος καὶ ἐλεύθερος εὐθὺς ἅπας ὅμοιον 
Sec’ αἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐλευθερίων μόχθων ὀσμαὶ ἐπιτηδευμάτων τε πρῶτον, καὶ 
χρόνου πολλοῦ δέονται, εἰ μέλλουσιν ἡδεῖαί τε καὶ ἔλευθέριοι ἔσεσθαι. 

805. λουσόμενος. Soin Av. 1553. λίμνη τις err’, ἄλουτος οὗ | ψυχα- 
γωγεῖ Σωκράτης. That the ablations of Socrates were not very fre- 
quent, is admitted directly by Plato, and indirectly by Xenophon, in 
their accounts of the Banquets, to which they conduct their great 
master for the purpose of exhibitmg him in his convivial moments. 
Plat. Conviv. 174, a. ἔφη γὰρ of Σωκράτη ἐντυχεῖν λελουμένον re καὶ τὰς 
βλαύτας ὑποδεδεμένον, ἃ ἐκεῖνος ὀλιγάκις ἐποίει. Xen. Conviv. I. 7. 
ἔπειτα δὲ ἰαὐτῷ οἱ μὲν γυμνασάμενοι καὶ χρισάμενοι, οἱ δὲ καὶ λουσάμενοι 


807. ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ pro ἀντὶ ἐμοῦ, mea vice, loco meo. ERN. 
80g. ἀληθές ; cf. nos in Ach. 502. 


t Le. Callias, the wealthy and fashionable patron of the sophists generally, and 
Pe? 08 this occasion had invited Socrates and some of his associates to dine with 
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γνώσει δὲ σαυτὸν ὡς ἀμαθὴς εἶ καὶ παχύς. 810 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπανάμεινον μ᾽ ὀλίγον ἐνταυθὶ χρόνον. 

®E. οἴμοι, τί δράσω παραφρονοῦντος τοῦ πατρός ; 
πότερον παρανοίας αὐτὸν εἰσαγαγὼν ἕλω, 

ἢ τοῖς σοροπηγοῖς τὴν μανίαν αὐτοῦ φράσω ; 

IT. φέρ᾽ ἴδω, σὺ τοῦτον τίνα νομίζεις ; εἰπέ μοι. 815 
ME. ἀλεκτρυόνα. XT. καλῶς γε. ταυτηνὶ δὲ τί ; 

ME. ἀλεκτρυόν᾽. ΣΤ΄. ἄμφω ταὐτό ; καταγέλαστος εἶ. 


810. γνώσει δὲ σαυτὸν x... ‘* The principal object with Socrates 
was, as is well known, the attainment of self-knowledge; and to 
this he endeavoured to conduct those who frequented him, in order 
to bring them from:a false appreciation of themselves, to open to 
them an insight into their own deficiencies, and thus to lead them 
on the road to a good and perfect education. And as in Xenophon 
we read how Euthydemus is driven by his questions, in reference to 
the Delphic γνῶθι σεαυτὸν, to give up the high opinion he had enter- 
tained of himself, and how at length he perceives and confesses his 
own nothingness, so does Strepsiades announce to his son, on his 
going into the school of Socrates, as one of the effects of it which 
will immediately take place, γνώσει δὲ σεαυτὸν ὡς ἀμαθὴς εἶ καὶ παχύς. 
« Thou wilt soon learn what an ignorant and stupid fellow thou art :” 
which is evidently a pleasant and comic allusion to the t practice of 
the real Socrates.” Siivern. 

811. Strepsiades here at a brisk pace enters the house, from which 
he presently returns, having a cock in one hand and a hen in the 
other. 

812. Phidippides, now clearly convinced of his father’s insanity, 
hesitates as to the course which under such circumstances it behoves 
him to pursue. 

813. παρανοίας... ἕλω, shall I convict him of insanity? Xen. 
Mem. I. 2. 49. φάσκων δὲ, κατὰ νόμον ἐξεῖναι παρανοίας ἕλόντι καὶ τὸν 
πατέρα δῆσαι. Auschin. 80, 28. παρανοίας ἑαλωκώς. 75, 41. μήδ᾽ αἱρεῖτε 
παρανοίας ... τὸν δῆμον τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. 

Ib. εἰσαγαγὼν, having brought him into the courts. Cf. nos in Vesp. 
836. 

817. καταγέλαστος ef. Snaps his fingers at his son, as a ridiculous 
ignoramus: then with all the dignity of an illuminato. 


t That the practice did not originate with Socrates, may perhaps be inferred 
from a question which Apollonius, the ape and imitator of P on all 
occasions, puts to Iarchas, the chief of his Indian philosophers: ‘Qs δὲ ἐκάθισεν, 
ἐρώτα, ἔφη ὁ "Idpxas, 8 τι βούλει, παρ᾽ ἄνδρας γὰρ ἥκεις πάντα εἰδότας. ἤρετο οὖν ὁ 
᾿Απολλώνιος, εἰ καὶ αὑτοὺς ἴσασιν. .. ὁ δὲ ἐπιστρέψας παρὰ τὴν τοῦ ᾿Απολλωνίου 
δόξαν, ἡμεῖς, & δώση γιγνώσκομεν, ἐπειδὴ πρώτους αὑτοὺς γιγνώσκομεν. οὐ γὰρ 
προσέλθοι TIS τῇ φιλοσοφίᾳ ταύτῃ, μὴ πρῶτον εἰδὼς ἑαυτόν. 11]. 18. 
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μή νυν τὸ λοιπὸν, ἀλλὰ τήνδε μὲν καλεῖν 

ἀλετκρύαιναν, τουτονὶ δ᾽ ἀλέκτορα. 

ΦΕ, ἀλεκτρύαιναν ; ταῦτ᾽ ἔμαθες τὰ δεξιὰ 820 
εἴσω παρελθὼν ἄρτι παρὰ τοὺς γηγενεῖς ; 

ΣΤ.. χᾶτερά γε πόλλ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι μαάθοιμ᾽ ἑκάστοτε, 
ἐπελανθανόμην ἂν εὐθὺς ὑπὸ πλήθους ἐτῶν. 

®E. διὰ ταῦτα δὴ καὶ θοϊμάτιον ἀπώλεσας ; 

ΣΤ. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπολώλεκ᾽, ἀλλὰ καταπεφρόντικα. 825 


821. γηγενεῖς. Schol. MS. γηγενεῖς αὐτοὺς καλεῖ, ὡς ὑπὸ γῆν διατρί- 
βοντας, dowep μύας" ἢ ὡς ἀσεβεῖς καὶ θεομάχους. τοιοῦτοι γὰρ ἦσαν καὶ οἱ 
γίγαντες. I think there can be little doubt that the first of these two 
opinions is best adapted to the general text of our play, which seems 
to imply that the residence of Socrates had been formed in resem- 
blance to the caves and subterraneous abodes which the philosophers 
of antiquity so much "affected. A third opinion, which would see 
in this term a taunting allusion to the philosophic disputations which 
prevailed at the time, as to whether men were born from the earth, 
or had been from eternity (Cf. Plat. in Sophist. 248, Ὁ. Polit. 269, b. 
271, a. Ὁ. 3 Rep. 414, 6. Laert. VI. 1. IX. 29. Bruncker I. 418. 
853. 5.), is perhaps too recondite to put into the mouth of a young 
person like Phidippides. 

823. ἐπελανθανόμην ἂν, am accustomed to forget. Cf. nos in Vesp. 
269. 

Ib. ὑπὸ πλήθους ἐτῶν. Dobree compares Thucyd. VIII. 105. ὑπὸ 
πλήθους τῶν ἐπικ. νεῶν. Xen. Hell. VI. 3. 15. ὑπὸ πλήθους κακῶν. Add 
Plato Protag. 310, c. ὑπό τινος ἄλλου ἐπελαθόμην. 


u The philosophic caves of Minos and Numa must he familiar to the reader. 
For some account of those of Zoroaster, the Brachmans, the Druids, Mithraic 
caves, &c. see Brucker I. 148. 170. 179. 321. 2. For that in which Epimenides 
professed to have slept 57 years, see Laert. J. 109; for that of Zamolxis, consult 
the author of the Etymolog. in v.; for that in which Democritus passed so much 
of his time, see Bruck. I. 1182. Of the impostures of Pythagoras on this point 
the following account is given by Laertius (VIII. 41.), who professes to have de- 
rived it from Hermippus: λέγει γὰρ (Hermip. sc.) ds γενόμενος (Pyth . 86.) ἂν 
᾿Ιταλίςᾳ, κατὰ γῆ οἰκίσκον ποιήσαι, καὶ τῇ μητρὶ ἐντείλαιτο τὰ γινόμενα εἷς δέλτον 
γράφειν, σημειουμένην καὶ τὸν χρόνον" ἔπειτα καθιέναι αὐτῷ ἔς τ᾽ ἂν ἀνέλθῃ" τοῦτο 
ποιῆσαι τὴν μητέρα. τὸν δὲ Πυθαγόραν μετὰ χρόνον ἀνελθεῖν ἰσχνὸν καὶ κατεσκελε- 
τευμένον. εἰσελθόντα τε εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, φάσκειν ὡς ἀφῖκται ἐξ ὅδον' καὶ δὴ καὶ 
ἀγεγίνωσκον αὐτοῖς τὰ συμβεβηκότα. οἱ δὲ, σαινόμενοι τοῖς λεγομένοις, ἐδάκρυόν τε 
καὶ ᾧμωζον, καὶ ἐπίστευον εἶναι τὸν Πυθαγόραν θεῖον τινά. Cf. Jamb. Vit. Pyth. V. 
27. Porph. 9. Sophocles (in Electra 62.-5. ἤδη γὰρ εἶδον πολλάκις καὶ τοὺς σοφοὺς 
[λόγῳ μάτην θνήσκοντας" εἶθ᾽, ὅταν δόμους | ἔλθωσιν αὖθις, ἐκτετίμηνται πλέον,) 
1s supposed by the scholiast and by Casaubon to allude to this story of Pytha- 
goras. 
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ΦΕ. τὰς δ᾽ ἐμβάδας ποῖ τέτροφας, ὠνόητε σύ. 


ΣΤ. ὥσπερ Περικλέης “ἐς τὸ δέον" ---ἀπώλεσα. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι, βάδιζ᾽, ἴωμεν" εἶτα τῷ πατρὶ 
πιθόμενος----ἐξάμαρτε' κἀγὼ τοί ποτε 

οἶδ᾽ ἑξέτει σοὶ τραυλίσαντι πιθόμενος, 830 
ὃν πρῶτον ὀβολὸν ἔλαβον ᾿Ἡλιαστικὸν. 

τούτου ᾽πριάμην σοι Διασίοις ἁμαξίδα. 

DE. ἦ μὴν σὺ τούτοις τῷ χρόνῳ wor ἀχθέσει. 


825. καταπεφρόντικα. Gl. τοῖς φροντισταῖς ἀφῆκα. The word, like 
many in this and in other plays, is a οοϊπερε of the author’s brain, 
and instead of the Glossographer’s exposition, will perhaps bear, 
“1 laid it out on: phrontism.” Crates de seipso ap. Laert. VI. 
86. 

Tair’ ἔχω ὅσσ᾽ ἔμαθον καὶ ἐφρόντισα, καὶ μετὰ Μουσῶν 
Σέμν᾽ ἐδάην' τὰ δὲ πολλὰ καὶ ὄλβια τῦφος ἔμαρψε. 


826. ποῖ τέτροφας (τρέπω) ; guorsum vertisti? Eccl. 681. τὰ δὲ 
κληρωτήρια ποῖ τρέψεις; Vesp. 665. ποῖ τρέπεται δὴ "wera τὰ χρήματα 
τἄλλα; Βκυνοκ. Add Anaxand. ap. Athen. IV. 176, ἃ. τὸν μόναυ- 
λον ποῖ τέτροφας ; οὗτος Σύρε. 

827. ἐς τὸ δέον, on necessary purposes, or perhaps better, oppor- 
tunely. (Cf. Soph. Gd. T. 1415.) Of this first instance of secret 
service-money, Brunck gives the following account from Plutarch : 
Vita Per. τοῦ δὲ Περικλέους ἐν τῷ τῆς στρατηγίας ἀπολογισμῷ δέκα ταλάν»- 
τῶν ἀνάλωμα γράψαντος, ““ ἀνηλωμένων εἰς τὸ δέον," ὁ δῆμος ἀπεδέξατο, μὴ 
πολυπραγμονήσας, μηδ' ἐλέγξας τὸ ἀπόρρητον. To what purpose the 
money had been applied, viz. in bribing (to their infinite disgrace) 
some of the leading men of Sparta, see Boeckh. I. 262. 

Tb. a a a ἀπώλεσα (for the word must not be supposed to come out 
of the speaker’s mouth all at once) by mistake for ἀνήλωσα. 

829. — ἐξάμαρτε. Strepsiades pauses; for how much was there in 
the word that follows, to which a paternal heart, however pressed by 
debts and embarrassments, could not be altogether insensible? This 
difficulty got over, Strepsiades speaks half in a supplicating, half in a 
coaxing tone. 

830. ἐξέτης (ἐξ, ἔτος), Π. XXIII. 266. 655. 

Ib. τρανλίδειν. This verb (cf. infr. 840. 1333.) indicates that or- 
ganic defect which prevents the nght pronunciation of the letter R. 
To the case of Alcibiades (Vesp. 45.), add Aristotle (rpavAds τὴν 
φωνὴν Laert. V. 1.), and Demosthenes (ἐῴκει yap αὐτοῦ (Eubulidis sc.) 
καὶ Δημοσθένης ἀκηκοέναι, καὶ ῥωβικώτερος ὧν (R literam pronunciare 
non compos) παύσασθαι. Laert. II. 108. 

833. The young knight hesitates for a time, then looking earnestly 
on his father, speaks with deep feeling and emotion. 


“΄ 
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ΣΤ. εὖ γ᾽ ὅτι ἐπείσθης. δεῦρο δεῦρ᾽, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
eNO? ἄγω γάρ σοι τὸν υἱὸν τουτουὶ, 835 
ἄκοντ᾽ ἀναπείσας. LQ. νηπύτιος γάρ ἐστ᾽ ἔτι, 

καὶ τῶν κρεμαθρῶν οὐ τρίβων τῶν ἐνθάδε. 

PE. αὐτὸς τρίβων εἴης ἂν, εἰ κρέμαιό γε. 


Ib. τῷ χρόνῳ, hereafter, in process of time. Cf. sup. 67. 

834. Strepsiades goes to the Phrontisterium and calls for So- 
crates. 

836. νηπύτιος (νὴ ---ἀπύω), infans. I]. XX. 200. 431. 

837. κρεμαθρῶν. Translate, the suspension machine; here put 
for μαθημάτων, or the doctrines taught in the Socratic school. The 
pun which it elicits from the young knight, and for the purpose of 
eliciting which it is apparently introduced, will be seen in the verse 
following. 

Ib. τρίβων, versed, practised in. Vesp. 1429. τρίβων ἱππικῆς. Hero- 
dot. IV. 74. τρίβων αὐτῆς (sc. καννάβιος). 

838. The young knight, after a contemptuous look at the Socratic 
cloke (τρίβων), observes, “If you were suspended yourself, i. e. 
hung upon a nail, the word τρίβων might be strictly applied to you: 
for what are you, after all?—an old cloke, and nothing “better.” 
The general nature of this mantle having been explained in a former 
play (Vesp. 32.), the present illustration of it will be entirely of a 
philosophic cast. That Socrates himself 8 commonly wore this kind 
of mantle, may be seen from the Protagoras of Plato (335, d.), and 
the Symposium of the same author (219, Ὁ.) By a contemporary 
writer, he was also brought upon the stage in the same costume 
(Apewias δ᾽ ἐν τρίβωνι παρεισάγων αὐτὸν), and the following question 
put to him : 


Σώκρατες ἀνδρῶν βέλτιστ᾽ ὀλίγων, πολλῶν δὲ ματαιόταθ᾽, ἥκεις 
καὶ σὺ πρὸς ἡμᾶς, καρτερικός τ᾽ ef πόθεν dy σοι χλαῖνα γένοιτο ; 
Laert. IT. 28. 


Of all the schools which subsequently grew out of the Socratic, 
none came 80 close to their common founder az that of the Cynics. 
The philosophic mantle was accordingly in strict request with them. 
Laert. de Cynicis in Menedemo VI. 105. ἀρέσκει δ᾽ αὐτοῖς καὶ λιτῶς 


2 Yet who (like the Euphrates of Apollonius) could so easily have reversed this 
costume as Socrates, had it so pleased him ἢ Apollon. Ep. 3. ὀπῆλθες ἔθνη τὰ μεταξὺ 
τῆς IraAlas, ἀπὸ Συρίας ἀρξάμενος, ἐπιδεικνὺς σεαυτὸν ἐν ταῖς τοῦ βασιλέως Acyo- 
μέναις διπλαῖς. τρίβων δ᾽ ἦν σοί wore, καὶ πώγων λευκὸς, καὶ μέγας, πλέον δ' οὐδέν. 
εἶτα πῶς διὰ Oardrrns νῦν ὑποστρέφεις, ἄγων φορτίδα μεστὴν ἀργυρίον, χρυσίον, 
σκευῶν παντοδαπῶν, ἐσθήτων ποικίλων, κόσμου τοῦ λοιποῦ, K. τ. A. 

ἃ That the philosopher was not without the Aimation, though not always per- 
mitted by Xanthippe to wear it, appears from the following anecdote, if any re- 
liance is to be placed on it: wore αὐτῆς ἐν ἀγορᾷ καὶ Soludrioy περιελομένης σνν- 
εβούλευον of γνώριμοι (discipuli) χερσὶν ἀμύνασθαι" Νὴ Al, εἶπεν, ἵν᾽ ἡμῶν πυκτευ- 
ὄντων, ἕκαστος ὑμῶν λέγῃ, εὖ Σώκρατες, εὖ Ἐανθίππη. Laert. 11. 37. 
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ZT. οὐκ ἐς κόρακας ; καταρᾷ σὺ τῷ διδασκάλῳ ; 
ΣΩ. ἰδοὺ κρέμαϊ᾽,, ὡς ἡλίθιον ἐφθέγξατο 840 
καὶ τοῖσι χείλεσιν διερρυηκύσιν. 


βιοῦν, αὐτάρκεσι χρωμένοις σιτίοις, καὶ τρίβωσι μόνοις. Id. de Bione IV. 
51. εἶτ᾽ ἀνείλετο τὴν Κυνικὴν ἀγωγὴν, λαβὼν τρίβωνα καὶ πήραν. Lucian 
de Menippo II. 129. V.249. The founder of the Stoic philosophy 
was not less rigorous as to dress and diet than the Cynics. Laert. 
de Zenone VII. 26. ἦν δὲ καρτερικώτατος καὶ λιτώτατος, ἀπύρῳ τροφῇ 
χρώμενος, καὶ τρίβωνι λεπτῷς Though the founder of the Italian phi- 
losophy appears to have been rather graceful than otherwise in his 
costume, his later followers took a different turn; hence the question 
put by one of the comic writers, 


πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, oidueba, τοὺς πάλαι ποτὲ 
τοὺς Πυθαγοριστὰς γινομένους, οὕτως ῥνπᾶν 
ἑκόντας, ἣ φορεῖν τρίβωνας ἡδέως ; 

Athen. IV. 161, e. 


That female philosophers occasionally assumed the τρίβων, cf. Laert. 
VI. 87. and 97. Some of the fathers of the Church, as Athena- 
goras (Br. III. 401.), Origen (Ibid. 442.), wore it after their con- 
version to Christianity. Justin Martyr even preached in it. (Id. III. 
372.) For further anecdotes, or illustrations of phraseology con- 
nected with this philosophic garb, see Laert. de Diogene VI. 22. 
de Antisthene VI. 8.13. de Socrate II. 36. Lucian III. 127. IX. 
55-61. Phoenicides in Stobzi Floril. p. 45. Athen. X. 413,d. Plut. 
ad Princip. Inerudit. δ. 5. De Afre alieno vitando §. 8. Vit. Apollon. 
IV. 20. 25. 35. VI. 3.21. 

Ib. κρέμαιο. Hermippus in Athen. 481, 6. Xia δὲ κύλιξ ὑψοῦ xpé- 
para περὶ πασσαλόφιν. 

839. καταρᾶσθαι (to speak contumeliously, blasphemously) τῷ διδα- 
oxddp. Ran. 746. ὅταν καταράσωμαι .. τῷ δεσπότῃ. 

840. ἰδοὺ κρέμαιο. To understand the tauut of Socrates, we must 
revert to the organic defect and lisp of the young knight, which, in- 
stead of allowing him to say cremaio, would oblige him to say kle- 
mato. Translate: ‘look ye there now—klemaio/ did any but a 
noodle, and whose lips cannot come close together, ever talk in that 
fashion ?” 

841. διερρνηκὸς, part. perfect. of διαρρνέωξεδιαρρίω. See Schneid. 
in v. Gl. διακεχηνόσι. ““ Ernesti here rightly refers to Suidas’ gloss on 
χείλεσιν διερρνηκόσιν : Χείλη διερρνηκότα. κεχαλασμένα, οὐ συνεστραμ- 
μένα, (ore vasto, cui os pressum, rotundum opponitur,) and we can 
only understand the jest by fancying to ourselves a lisping pronun- 
ciation of κρέμαιο, like that of Θέωρος and κόρακος in ““ the Wasps.” 
The χαύνωσις ἀναπειστηρία, contrasted with the χείλεσι» διερρυηκόσιν, 
evidently refers to the wide-stretched jaws of the orator.” Siivern on 
the Birds of Aristoph. p. 50. 
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πῶς ἂν μάθοι ποθ᾽ οὗτος ἀπόφευξιν δίκης 


ἢ κλῆσιν ἢ χαύνωσιν ἀναπειστηρίαν ; 

καίτοι ταλάντου τοῦτ᾽ ἔμαθεν Ὑπέρβολος. 

XT. ἀμέλει, δίδασκε: θυμόσοφοός ἐστιν φύσει; 84ς 
εὐθύς γέ τοι παιδάριον ὃν τυννουτονὶ 

ἔπλαττεν ἔνδον οἰκίας ναῦς τ᾽ ἔγλυφεν, 

ἁμαξίδας τε σκυτίνας εἰργάζετο, 

κἀκ τῶν σιδίων βατράχους ἐποίει πῶς δοκεῖς. 

ὅπως δ᾽ ἐκείνω τὼ λόγω μαθήσεται, 850 
τὸν κρείττον᾽, ὅστις ἐστὶ, καὶ TOY ἥττονα, 

842. ἀπόφευξιν δίκης, acquittal from a suit before the courts. Cf. 
Vesp. 562. 645. 

843. κλῆσις, @ summons. 

Ib. χαύνωσις (χαυνοῦν), a wide opening of the lips. ἀναπειστηρία, 
calculated to have a persuasive or seductive effect upon the audi- 
tors. 

844. Socrates, after mentioning the price at which Hyperbolus 
had acquired this important knowledge, draws himself up with a ἡ 
lofty air, as a hint to Strepsiades what he should expect for similar 
instructions. 

845. θυμόσοφος (θυμὸς, σοφὸς), naturally clever. Cf. Vesp. 1280. 

846. τυννουτονὶ, no bigger than this (marking with his hand how 
high). Cf. nos in Ach. 317. et Thiersch ad Ran. 137. 

847. ἔπλαττεν οἰκίας. Lucian’s infantine exploits were upon a still 
higher scale: ὁπότε yap ἀφεθείην ὑπὸ τῶν διδασκάλων, ἀποξέων ἂν τὸν 
κηρὸν, ἣ βόας, ἢ ἵππονς, ἢ καὶ νὴ Δί᾽ ἀνθρώπους ἀνέπλαττον. I. 5. 

840. σίδια, pomegranate shells. Alciph. III. ep. 60. ὁ δὲ τῶν ῥοιῶν 
τὰ περικάρπια, ἃ σίδια ἡμῖν τοῖς ᾿Αττικοῖς προσαγορεύειν ἔθος, ἀπέγλυφε 
τοῖς ὄνυξιν. 

Ib. πῶς δοκεῖς. ““ πῶς οἴει, ut πῶς δοκεῖς et similes formule, vivi- 
dum quendam colorem orationi addunt significatione nimi vel per- 
magni et mirifict.” Thiersch ad Ran. 53. Cf. nos in Acharn. 24. 

850-51. The following illustrations of the text from the works of 


Euripides will not be without their use in preparing the reader for an 
opinion which will be presently submitted to him. 


ἐκ παντὸς dy τις πράγματος δισσῶν λόγων 
ἀγῶνα θεῖτ᾽ ἂν, εἰ λέγειν εἴη σοφός. 
Antiope fr. 29. ap. Dind. 
δισσάς τε φωνὰς πάντας ἀνθρώπους ἔχειν, 
τὴν μὲν δικαίαν, τὴν δ᾽ ὅπως ἐτύγχανεν" 
ὡς ἡ φρονοῦσα τἄδικ᾽ ἐξηλέγχετο 
πρὸς τῆς δικαίας, κοὺκ ἂν ἡπατώμεθα. 


Hippol. 932. 
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ὃς τἄδικα λέγων ἀνατρέπει τὸν κρείττονα" 
a A ‘ Ν σὰ 4 UA a, 
ἐὰν δὲ μὴ, τὸν γοῦν ἄδικον πάσῃ τέχνῃ. 
ΣΏ. αὐτὸς μαθήσεται παρ᾽ αὐτοῖν τοῖν λόγοιν. 
> A > 9 “A [οὶ , > @& 
ZT. ἐγὼ δ᾽ arécopar τοῦτο γοῦν μέμνησ᾽, ὅπως 855 
A ’ Α ’ > 5» “ 
πρὸς πάντα Ta δίκαι᾽ ἀντιλέγειν δυνήσεται. 


ΔΙ. χώρει δεῦρο, δεῖξον σαυτὸν 


καίτοι δυοῖν γε πάντες ἄνθρωποι λόγοιν 
τὸν κρείσσον᾽ ἴσμεν καὶ τὰ χρηστὰ καὶ κακὰ, 
ὅσῳ τε πολέμου κρεῖσσον εἰρήνη βροτοῖς" 
ἣ πρῶτα μὲν μούσαισι προσφιλεστάτη, 
γόοισι 8 ἐχθρὰ, τέρπεται τ᾽ εὐπαιδίᾳ, 
χαίρει τε πλούτῳ. ταῦτ᾽ ἀφέντες of κακοὶ 
πολέμους ἀναιρούμεσθα, καὶ τὸν ἥσσονα 
δουλούμεθ᾽ ἄνδρες ἄνδρα καὶ πόλις πόλιν. 
Eurip. in Suppl. 486—493. 


852. ταδί κᾶ λἔέγων. As this verse (though found in the Rav. MS. 
. and adopted by Herm., Schutz, and Dind.) is wanting in many MSS., 
it cannot be insisted on as a violation of Dawes’s canon. 

853. πάσῃ τέχνῃ, and spare no pains or skill about it. Cf. infr. 
1275. et nos in Eq. 573. 

856. πάντα τὰ δίκαια, all legal demands. ‘‘ Justa, eo sensu quo 
Terentius Phorm. IT. 1. 49. an quisquam judex est, qui possit nos- 
cere Tua justa.” Br. Lucian III. 126. τοσοῦτον ὑπερφέρω τοῖς δι- 
Katois. 

857. We now come to that portion of our drama, in which the 
λόγω, put into a bodily form, are brought upon the stage, for the 
purpose of advocating in a sort of eristic combat their respective 
opinions ; and Wieland doubts whether the combined imaginations 
of Lucian, Rabelais, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Swift, and Sterne, 
could have contrived a happier scene. Will the reader, after such 
an eulogium, be disposed to follow the learned writer in another 
opinion, viz. that the two combatants were on this occasion repre- 
sented as two fighting-cocks, suspended in wicker cages, and spur- 
ring at each other from their respective tenements? An ancient 
Scholiast has, it is true, intimated as much, but who, in spite of 
such an intimation, will allow himself to believe, that a scene 80 
noble in its original conception, was practically permitted to be 50 
marred and degraded ? How then, it may be asked, were the λόγω 
represented ? What persons did they assume? what masks did they 
wear ? It would be presumptuous, at this time of day, to affirm any 
thing positive on such a point; yet the following considerations are 
submitted to the reader as affording a strong probability whom the 
poet had in his eye in one of these characters, and that one ascer- 
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certained, there will be no great difficulty in conjecturing whom he 
intended by the other. When the representative of the ἄδικος λόγος 
is required (infr. 985.) to reply to the animated description given of 
the olden time, and the system of education then pursued, the re- 
quisition is made in the following terms : 


πρὸς οὖν τάδ᾽, @ κομψοπρεπῆ μοῦσαν ἔχων, 
δεῖ σε λέγειν τι καινὸν κι τ. λ. 


Can any one compare this with a verse in one of our author’s plays 
(Eq. 17. πῶς ἂν οὖν πότε | εἴποιμ᾽ ἂν αὐτὸ δῆτα κομψευριπικῶς ;) and 
with the epithet attached in another of his Ὁ plays to one of two per- 
sons whom Euripides brings forward, as specimens of the class of 
persons naturally generated by the general construction of his 
dramas, and not feel a strong suspicion, that by the Adiceologus of 
this scene is meant no other than the bard himself? In a play, in- 
deed, of which the almost paramount object was to expose and bring 
into contempt that sophistic eloquence and system of chicanery, 
which were working so much mischief in the Athenian courts of 
law, who was so likely to occupy a conspicuous place as the poet, 
who, from the nature of the speeches °for and against, which con- 
tinually occur in his dramas, was expressly stigmatized by Aristo- 
phanes as ποιητὴς ῥηματίων dixavixay? (Pac. 534-) But the argument 
is far from resting here. It has been seen in the course of the pre- 
ceding notes, that generally speaking no philosophic opinion is in 
the Aristophanic Comedies ascribed to Socrates, which is not also 
attnbuted to Euripides, and that consequently the poet’s lash rarely 
falls upon the one in this respect, without a blow being at the same. 
time inflicted on the other. Is it therefore likely, that in a drama 
written almost for the purpose of bringing the new philosophic 
opinions before the Attic public, Socrates should occupy so prominent 
ἃ part in the piece as he evidently does, and that his fellow-philo- 
sophist should be thrown wholly into the back-ground? The tone 
which our drama is now about to assume, and the respective posi- 
tions which Socrates and Euripides held in society, will, I think, 
warrant us in coming to a different conclusion, and justify the asser- 
tion, that if the former occupies the principal post in the first half of 
this drama, that post is assigned to the latter, or to his representa- 
tive, in the remaining half of it. Let us be allowed a few words 
on each of these topics. In dealing with Socrates, our satirist, it 


Ὁ Γνώσει δὲ rods τούτου τε κἀμοῦ Ὑ᾽ ἑκατέρου μαθητάς. 
τοντουμενὶ Φορμίσιος Μεγαίνετός 6° 5 Μάγνης, 


οὗμοὶ δὲ Κλειτοφῶν τε καὶ Θηραμένης ὃ κομψός. Ran. 963. 

Bee also the reproach made to Eurip. in Theam. 93. τὸ πράγμα κομψὸν, καὶ σφόδρ᾽ 
κ τοῦ σοῦτ . 

¢ In estimating the charges of Aristophanes against Euripides, we must never 
lose sight of two facts; first, that the fragic stage was to the Athenians almost 
what the pulpit is to us; and secondly, that the worst of the latter’s dramas have 
never reached us. They were naturally among the ancient writings, which the 
early Fathers took so much pains to destroy, in order that they might not corrupt 
the rising youth of the Christian church. 
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is clear, comparatively trifles with his subject. And why? Because, 
strange as the declaration may sound to modern ears, he evidently 
thought that he had comparatively a mere trifler to deal with, one 
whose powers of doing mischief were less operative on the public at 
large, than on the poetical friend with whom early associations had 
bound him; and which friend was found withdrawn fromthe proper ex- 
ercise of an almost holy profession by his commerce with such a 4 trifler. 
We shall presently find him grappling with his subject in a widely 
different manner. And why this change ἢ Manifestly because he has 
a more illustrious victim to break upon his wheel—one whose powers 
of spreading dangerous opinions were as large as the intellectual 
powers with which he was 80 preeminently gifted. For let us 
look at these matters, not with the lights which the lapse of 
ages has thrown round them, but as they must have appeared to 
those for whom Aristophanes wrote. Whatever we may now think 
of philosophy and philosophers, and Socrates as the head of both, 
(and where but at the head of both will any one presume to place 
the Socrates of Plato and of Xenophon?) such notions could have no 
place among the majority of those to whom our poet now addressed 
himself. Of science and philosophy they could know little or no- 
thing ; for both were as yet comparatively new in Athens, and only 
those who had deep purses could afford to purchase articles sold at 
so dear a price. The first attempt to play the part of the people's 
philosopher was certainly made by Socrates himself; and he,—loosely 
hung, as we have seen, upon society—poor even to the verge of 
poverty,—and eccentric at once in dress, in manner, and in lan- 
guage,—what in those external circumstances, by which alone the 
mass of mankind form their estimate, could he be in comparison 
with Euripides, a mighty master in that branch of art, success in 
which was at Athens attended with such preeminent honours and 
distinctions? That such mere difference of outward circumstances 
would have some influence in the mode of treatment, which a writer 
for the comic stage would apply to two persons whom he consi- 
dered as identified in their general modes of thinking, is in the or- 
dinary course of things; but to a mind thoughtful and patriotic like 
that of Aristophanes, would this be the only guide for apportioning 
two very different modes of treatment? To such a mind the far 
more important reflection would occur, what means had each of 
these two persons of infecting others with the same opinions as his 


* See the remarkable expressions which Aristophanes uses in his Rane, when 
declaring why the victory is assigned to Eachylus and refused to Euripides. 
χαριὲν οὖν μὴ Σωκράτει 
παρακαθήμενον λαλεῖν, 


τῇ δ᾽ ἐπὶ σεμνοῖσιν λόγοισι 
καὶ. os ἐσμοῖσι λήρων 

ν ἀργὸν ποιεῖσθαι, 
wepbiptroiever ἀνδρός. 1491--0. 
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own? And how stood the matter here? In Socrates Aristophanes 
manifestly saw little more than an itinerant lecturer traversing trom 
shop to stall, and stall to shop—wonderment, suspicion, and it may 
be laughter and contempt, the not unfrequent attendants upon his 
path,—while the opinions he delivered seemed as little likely under 
such circumstances to take a permanent place in the minds of those 
who heard them, as the passing air in which they were delivered. 
But with those of the tragic bard, how wide the difference ? Clothed 
in immortal verse, and addressed to listening thousands, who drank 
in their pernicious influence amid all the imposing aids of stage 
effect and scenic pomp, who, with a mind however gay and lively, 
could see all this without feeling the mirth die away upon his lips, 
and a cal] made upon him to exert his utmost energies in prevent- 
ing the farther extension of so much evil? And what but this is the 
aspect under which the present drama now begins to present itself? 
The whim, the wit, the gay banter, the loud laugh, and the biting 

parody disappear—at every step we see the poet gathering up 
his strength and concentrating his powers, as it were, for some un- 
usnal effort—a stern serenity plays about his lips, till mounting up 
to the top of his great argument, he finally bursts into a strain of 
moral grandeur, such as we may venture to say the literature of an- 
cient or modern days has never surpassed. At this part of the 
drama we may then, I think, comparatively speaking, take leave of 
the Socrates of the “‘ Clouds” ; its future hero being either the tragic 
bard in person, or the young Sophist, who comes as a pupil from 
his hands, and in whom the Euripidean ¢€ subtlety is meant to be 
fully developed. Though the editor feels the impertinence of de- 
tanmg the reader by further observations of his own from the intel- 
lectual banquet now provided for him, yet in justice to the subject he 
must be allowed one more remark. Though the preceding reflec- 
tions, general as they are, might warrant a strong suspicion, that by 
the Adiczeologus of the present play is meant no other than the 
great contemporary of Sophocles and AUschylus, there remains an- 
other and more practical test for bringing the matter to an issue, 
and that fairly applied, little doubt he thinks can remain upon 
the subject. The test alluded to is our author’s comedy of the 
“ Frogs.” That play was written for the express purpose of fully de- 
veloping the scenic character of Euripides, and its influence upon 
the age,—and when the reader considers the numerous resem- 
blances as well of opinion as of phraseology contained in that play, 
and the scenes now about to come before him,—little doubt, I think, 
will remain in his mind, that in his “ Rane” Aristophanes did 
hte more than expand what he had said in a more concise form 
in the latter half of the present f drama; in other words, that Euri- 


© Cf. Ran. 80. 1015. 1481. 

f Cf. infr. 858. 861. 864. 867. 874~s-9—10. 884-8. 893-9-10. 92 922. 951. 1007. 
1343. 1410. (Some time after the notes attached to these references had been 
written, the editor, in turning over the leaves of Ranke’ 3 Life of Aristophanes, was 
ratified by finding the following remark: “ Erat Suevernii conjectura, λόγον 
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n~ ~ ’ a af 
τοῖσι θεαταῖς, xaitrep Opacus ὧν. 


ΑΔ. “ ἴθ᾽ ὅποι χρήζεις." πολὺ γὰρ μᾶλλον σ᾽ 


ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖσι λέγων ἀπολῶ. 860 
ΔΙ. ἀπολεῖς av; τίς dv; ΑΔ. λόγος. AI. ἥττων 
γ᾽ ὦν. 


ΑΔ. ἀλλά σε νικῶ, τὸν ἐμοῦ κρείττω 
φάσκοντ᾽ εἶναι. ΔΙ. τί σοφὸν ποιῶν ; 
ΑΔ. γνώμας καινὰς ἐξευρίσκων. 


pides and Adiceologus are one and the same person. It remains 
only to add, that if the Adiczologus of the play be what he has been 
here supposed to be, the Dicsologus of the piece can be no other 
than the poet A®schylus. That both would appear on the stage 
in the highest possible external as well as internal contrast ;— 
fEschylus in the severe and simple costume of the olden time, of 
which he is the representative; Euripides tricked out in all the 
finery which the robe-maker and the jeweller could supply,—would 
follow as a matter of course. 

859. “ἴθ᾽ ὅπου χρήζεις." Supposing the observations in the pre- 
ceding note to be correct, Adiceologus, i. 6. Eunpides, commences 
his career just as might have been expected of him; viz. by a quo- 
tation from one of his own plays, and that very play in which from 
subsequent references (infr. 889—893.) it should seem that he had 
more than usually indulged in those new opinions and that sophistic 
eloquence for which he is so severely censured by Aristophanes. 

860. ἐν rots πολλοῖσι. Gl. ἐνώπιον πολλῶν. Pil. 1061. πλυνόν pe 
ποιῶν ἐν τοσούτοις ἀνδράσι. Lysias 120, 33, Θέογνις γὰρ καὶ Πείσων 
ἔλεγον ἐν τοῖς τριάκοντα περὶ τῶν μετοίκων, ὡς x. τ. Δ. 

861. λόγος. Compare the Euripidean dictum in Ran. 1491. οὐκ 
ἔστι Πειθοῦς ἱερὸν ἄλλο πλὴν λόγος. 

Ib. ἥττων γ᾽ ὦν. Plut. de Herodot. Malign. δ. 5. τοῖς γὰρ σοφισταῖς 
ἐφεῖται πρὸς ἐργασίαν ἣ δόξαν ἔστιν ὅτε τῶν λόγων κοσμεῖν τὸν ἥττονα 
παραλαμβάνοντας᾽ οὐ γὰρ ἐμποιοῦσι πίστιν ἰσχυρὰν περὶ τοῦ πράγματος, 
οὐδὲ ἀρνοῦνται πολλάκις εἰς τὸ παράδοξον ἐπιχειρεῖν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀπίστων. 

864. γνώμας καινάς. Such among others was that eminently Py- 
thagorean one, ridiculed in the Frogs ; 


ris δ᾽ οἷδεν el τὸ ζῆν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν, 
τὸ κατθανεῖν δὲ ζῆν. 
Fr. Eurip. ap. Dind. p. 107. 


ἄδικον et δίκαιον noti Atheniensibus hominis cujuedam personam tulisee. Infeli- 
citer tamen ille ad Thrasymachum et Aristidem provocavit, quo nulla certa testi- 
monia ducunt. Legenti mihi sermones, quos 3 λόγοι pag sepe nata est conjec- 
tura, Euripidem potuisse injuste orationis personam esse.” 
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ΔΙ. ταῦτα yap ἀνθεῖ διὰ τουτουσὶ ϑός 
τοὺς ἀνοήτους. 

ΑΔ. οὐκ, ἀλλὰ σοφούς. ΔΙ. ἀπολῶ σε κακῶς. 

ΑΔ. εἰπὲ, τί ποιῶν ; ΔΙ. τὰ δίκαια λέγων. 

ΑΔ. ἀλλ᾽ ἀνατρέψω ᾿γαῦτ᾽ ἀντιλέγων" 


It is by γνῶμαε of another character, that ΒΟ Ύ] 5, when finally re- 
turned to the upper world in our author’s Rane, is directed to effect 
the state’s preservation : . 

ἄγε δὴ χαίρων, Αἴσχυλε, χώρει, 

καὶ σῶζε πόλιν τὴν ἡμετέραν 

γνώμαις ἀγαθαῖς. 1502. 


865-6. τουτουσὶ τοὺς ἀνοήτους. ‘‘ It is simpletons, like these,” 
says the speaker, pointing to the audience, “ who give life and 
vigour to these new doctrines.” ““ No:” rejoins his antagonist, ‘ it 
is the sophists who give them all their currency.” 

867. σοφούς. Though this term may apply to the theatrical ad- 
mirers of that μετεωροσοφία, which Euripides was not backward to 
proclaim as a favourite object of his € muse, yet its more obvious 
application, if a preceding note be correct, is to the cultivators of 
that sophistic eloquence, which the dramas of Euripides were, in the 
opinion of Aristophanes, so well calculated to promote. To a similar 
feeling om the part of the comic bard, we must perhaps look for the 
introduction of a conspicuous word in the declaration made by Bac- 
chus, when preparing the way for a decision between the stage- 
merits of 4éschylus and his rival : 

16s νυν λιβανωτὸν δεῦρό ris καὶ πῦρ δότω, 
ὅπως ἂν εὔξωμαι πρὸ τῶν σοφισμάτων, 
ἀγῶνα κρῖναι τόνδε μουσικώτατα. Ran. 871. 


869. ἀντελέγων. Hence, when the young knight comes out of 
the hands of the Adiceologus (infr. 1127.), among other proofs of his 
proficiency, he is said to be ἐξαρνητικὸς κἀντιλογικός. Do we wish to 
know who has been his preceptor on the occasion? The description 
of an audience of Euripides in ‘ the Frogs” will inform us: 

οἱ δ᾽ ἀκροώμενοι 
τῶν ἀντιλογιῶν καὶ λυγισμῶν καὶ στροφῶν 
ὑπερεμάνησαν, κἀνόμισαν σοφώτατον. γ70--4. 


ξ See, among other instances, the following effusion in his Alcestis, where, as the 
Scholiast explains, the words μετάρσιος ἦξα imply περὶ μετεώρων ἐφρόντισα. 
; ἐγὰ καὶ διὰ μοῦνα 
μεγάρσιον Fla, καὶ 
πλεῖστον ἁψάμενον: λόγων, 
κρεῖσσον οὐδὲν ᾿Ανάγκας 
εὗρον x. τ᾿ λ. 
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οὐδὲ γὰρ εἶναι πάνυ φημὶ δίκην. 870 
AI. οὐκ εἶναι φῇς ; AA. φέρε yap, ποῦ ᾽στιν ; 

ΔΙ. παρὰ τοῖσι θεοῖς. 

ΑΔ. πῶς δῆτα δίκης οὔσης ὁ Ζεὺς 

οὐκ ἀπόλωλεν τὸν πατέρ᾽ αὑτοῦ 

δήσας; ΔΙ. αἰβοῖ, τουτὶ καὶ δὴ 8)ς 
χωρεῖ τὸ κακόν" δότε μοι λεκάνην. 

ΑΔ. τυφογέρων εἶ κἀνάρμοστος. 


870. “41 utterly deny that there is such a thing as justice.” If 
Euripides, as well as Socrates, had been the pupil of Archelaus, for 
which there seems every probability (Brucker I. 518.), it must be 
owned that both had been in an indifferent school for acquiring cor- 
rect notions on the subject of justice, that philosopher maintaining 
that there was no such thing in nature as just and base, but that both 
depended on law and custom. (Laert. I. 16. τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι καὶ τὸ 
αἰσχρὸν οὐ φύσει, ἀλλὰ νόμῳ.) To the same effect also spake Aristip- 
pus, an auditor of Socrates. (Laert. 11. 93. 99.) 

874-5. τὸν πατέρ᾽ αὑτοῦ δήσας. How often allusion was made to 
this event in plays of Euripides which have not reached us, it is im- 
possible to say: the following extract is from his Hercules Fu- 
rens : 

οὐδεὶς δὲ θνητῶν ταῖς τύχαις ἀκήρατος, 

οὐ θεῶν, ἀοιδῶν εἴπερ οὐ ψευδεῖς λόγοι. 
οὐ λέκτρα τ᾽ ἀλλήλοισιν, ὧν οὐδεὶς νόμος, 
συνῆψαν ; οὐ δεσμοῖσι διὰ τυραννίδας 
πατέρας ἐκηλίδωσαν ; [214---.8. 


See also Eschylus in Eumen. 640. Prom. Vinct. 227. Plato in Eu- 
thyphr. 8. 6. Lucian VI. 247. For philosophical explanations of 
this story, see Lucian V. 225. Cic. de Nat. Deor. II. 24. 

875-6. rovrs καὶ δὴ χωρεῖ (Gl. αὔξει. προβαίνει) τὸ κακόν. In the 
Frogs (1016.) this expression 15 put into the mouth of Euripides; 
an evidence, though a small one, how closely connected in the mind of 
Aristophanes were the scene in the present play, and the drama in which 
he fully developed his opinions on the scenic merits of Acschylus and 
Euripides. Ernesti translates: ‘‘ Heu/ malum hoc, sc. disputandi 
contra deos, justitiam, &c. etiam longius procedit et increbescit. 

876. λεκάνην, a dish, sc. for the purpose of discharging into it the 
bile, which the language of his opponent has stirred. For philoso- 
phical anecdotes connected with the word, see Laert. V. 16. 
VI.7. 

877. τυφογέρων (τύφω, γέρων), an old man, whose understanding, 
wrapped up in smoke and vapour, is obecured through extreme old 
age. Lysist. 335. τυφογέροντας ἄνδρας. 
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Al. καταπύγων εἶ κἀναίσχυντος. 

ΑΔ. ῥόδα μ᾽ εἴρηκας. ΔΙ. καὶ βωμολόχος. 

AA. κρίνεσι στεφανοῖς. ΔΙ. καὶ πατραλοίας. 880 
ΑΔ. χρυσῷ πάττων μ᾽ οὐ γιγνώσκεις. 

ΔΙ. οὐ δῆτα πρὸ τοῦ γ᾽, ἀλλὰ μολύβδῳ. 

ΑΔ. νῦν δέ γε κόσμος τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐμοί. 

ΔΙ. θρασὺς εἶ πολλοῦ. ΑΔ. σὺ δέ γ᾽ ---ἀρχαῖος. 


Ib. ἀνάρμοστος (ἁρμόζω), not in harmony with the times—out of unison 
with the age. Dobree refers to Herodot. III. 80, 37. Tolet. Stob. 
V. p.68, 47. Add Laert. de Aristippo IT. 66. ᾽ν δὲ ἱκανὸς ἁρμόσασθαι 
καὶ τόπῳ καὶ χρόνῳ καὶ προσώπφ. 

878. Compare the shamelessness here ascribed to the Adiczologus 
with the shame which: Euripides is said (Ran. 1049.) to have excited 
in the more honourable women of Athens by such plays as his Sthe- 
nobcea. 

879. ῥόδα μ᾽ εἰρ., you have spoken roses of me. Ecl. 435. ras μὲν 
γυναῖκας πόλλ᾽ ἀγαθὰ λέγων. 

Ib. βωμολόχος. This same epithet is applied to Euripides himself 
in Ran. 1515., and with persons of a similar description his muse is 
said to fill the city (1083). 

880. πατραλοίας. Ran. 770. ὅτε δὴ κατῆλθ᾽ Εὐριπίδης, ἐπεδείκνυτο | 
τοῖς λωποδύταις καὶ τοῖς βαλαντιητόμοις Ϊ καὶ τοῖσι πατραλοίαισι καὶ τοιχω- 
ρύχοις. 

881. χρυσῷ πάττων, ‘i.e. laudibus et quasi aurets verbis ornans. 
Eodem sensu Comicus, Eccl. 821. χρυσοῦν." Kust. 

883. νῦν δέ ye κόσμος τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐμοί. To understand this, let us 
retrace our steps a little. When the climax of reproaches by Diczo- 
logus terminates by calling his opponent a parricide, the latter an- 
swers, “ You spatter me with gold, and know it not.” ‘‘ In the 
olden times,” rejoins his opponent, ‘‘ the spattering would have been 
with lead, not with gold,” i.e. with the most worthless, instead of 
the most precious of metals. (Cf. Lucian III. 46—7. Plut. ad Princ. 
Inerud. §. 2.) The ruffian replies, ‘‘ That might have been the case 
in the olden times; but now the term ‘ parricide’ is a perfect orna- 
ment to me.” For some reflections on this subject, see nos in Vesp. 
1041. and compare scenes in the present play, where Phidippides, 
after having been under the tuition of Adiceologus, proceeds to put 
in practice the lessons which he has been taught. 

884. ‘* The expression θρασὺς εἶ πολλοῦ is singular: ‘ Thou art 
very audacious’ (properly, by much).” Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 317. Cf. 
Alciph. 1. Ep. 9. 1. 17. et nos in Eqq. 8013. It may not be amiss to 
observe, that in our author’s Detaleis the representative of the mo- 
dern or dissolute times is termed Θρασύμαχος. 

Ib. —dpyaios. The sneers at antiquity observable throughout 
this scene are euch as would consistently be found in the mouth of 
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ΔΙ. διὰ σὲ δὲ φοιτᾶν 88ς 
οὐδεὶς ἐθέλει τῶν μειρακίων" 

καὶ γνωσθήσει ποτ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις 

οἷα διδάσκεις τοὺς ἀνοήτους. 

ΑΔ. αὐχμεῖς αἰσχρῶς. ΔΙ. σὺ δέ γ᾽ εὖ πράττεις. 


a poet like Euripides, with whom every thing was to be new: new 
gods (Ran. 888.), a new stage (Ran. 990—1007.), new opinigns 
(sup. 864.), and new words in which those opinions were to be 
clothed (infr. 913). The young Phidippides does not of course 
come out of such hands without being impregnated with a full pas- 
sion for novelty both in words and deeds (infr. 1343-5.). 

885. φοιτᾶν, ludum frequentare (cf. nos in Eq. 952.), with or 
without acc. or dat.; infr. go8. Proclus lib. 1.in Timeum: πῶς δὲ οὐ 
Πυθαγόρειον τὸ διάφορα μέτρα τῶν ἀκροάσεων ἀφωρίσθαι, καὶ yap τῶν els τὸ 
ὁμακόϊον φοιτώντων, οἱ μὲν βαθυτέρων, οἱ δὲ ἐπιπολαιοτέρων ἥπτοντο δογ- 
μάτων. Plat. de Protag. 426, c. πρωϊαίτατα εἰς διδασκάλων τῆς ἡλικίας 
ἀρξάμενοι φοιτᾶν, ὀψιαίτατα ἀπαλλάττονται. 7 Leg. 804, ἀ. διδάσκειν 
τοὺς φοιτῶντας. Plut. de Antiphontis patre in Vit. X. Orat. ἦν γὰρ 
σοφιστὴς, ᾧ καὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδην φασὶν ἔτι παῖδα ὄντα φοιτῆσαι. Plat. Pheedon 
59, ἃ. φοιτᾶν παρὰ τὸν Σωκράτη. Laert. IV. 2. καὶ Πλάτων μὲν ἀτελεῖς 
φόρων τοὺς παρ᾽ αὐτὸν φοιτῶντας ἐποίει. Id. de Xenoc. IV. 10. πρὸς δὲ 
τὸν μήτε μουσικὴν, μήτε γεωμετρίαν, μήτε ἀστρονομίαν μεμαθηκότα, βουλό- 
μενον δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτὸν φοιτᾶν Πορεύου, ἔφη, λαβὰς γὰρ οὐκ ἔχεις φιλοσοφίας. 
Id. de Aristotele Ψ. 17. συνεχὲς εἰώθει λέγειν πρός τε τοὺς φίλους καὶ 
τοὺς φοιτῶντας αὐτῷ, ἔνθα ἂν καὶ ὅπου διατρίβων ἔτυχεν, ὡς ἡ μὲν ὅρασις 
ἀπὸ τοῦ περιέχοντος ἀέρος λαμβάνει τὸ φῶς, ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ ἀπὸ τῶν μαθημά- 
των. 

888. τοὺς ἀνοήτους. It has been observed in a preceding note 
(86s.), that the theatrical spectators are here meant. So also in the 
Frogs, when Aéschylus, after his triumphant contest with Euripides, 
is to return to earth and resume his theatrical career, it is said, 

ἄγε δὴ χαίρων, Αἴσχυλε, χώρει, 

καὶ σῶζε πόλιν τὴν ἡμετέραν 

γνώμαις ἀγαθαῖς, καὶ παίδευσον 
τοὺς dyonrovs’ 

«ολλοὶ δ᾽ εἰσίν. 1529. 

880. αὐχμεῖς αἰσχρῶς, you are in squalid plight. Laert. de Pole- 
mone [V. 19. det γοῦν ἐμέμνητο ὁ DoAdpor αὐτοῦ, τὴν re ἀκακίαν καὶ τὸν 
αὐχμὸν ἐνέδυτο τἀνδρός. Xen. Mem. II. 1. 31. ἐπιπόνως δὲ αὐχμηροὶ 
διὰ γήρως περῶντες. Apollon. Vit. I. 21. Ἰδὼν δὲ ἄνδρα αὐχμοῦ πλέων. 

Ib. εὖ πράττεις. In this expression and the four following verses, 
the Scholiast sees three classes of persons struck with one and the 
same blow—Euripides, a certain Pandeletus, and those public ora- 
tors and demagogues, who, by making themselves acceptable to the 
people, had become from mere beggars men of wealth and opulence. 
Wieland paraphrases the passage as follows: ‘“ And you, I admit, 
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καίτοι πρότερόν γ᾽ ἐπτώχευες, 890 
Τήλεφος εἶναι Μυσὸς φάσκων, 

ἐκ πηριδίου 

-- γνώμας τρώγων---Πανδελετείους. 

ΑΔ. ὦμοι σοφίας ἧς μεμνήσθης. 

ΔΙ. ὦμοι μανίας τῆς σῆς, πόλεως θ᾽ 895 


make a handsome appearance. Yet was it not always so. I know 
the time, when you were such a poor hungry fellow, that you might 
have given yourself out for the Telephus of Euripides, more espe- 
cially, as like him, after groping in vain for some wretched crusts in 
your knapsack, you were fain to amuse your hunger with roguish 
maxims brought forward with no small ostentation.” It is with 
much diffidence that the following exposition of the passage is offered 
to the reader. Instead of the full stop at πράττεις, I propose to re- 
move the stop altogether, to throw the two succeeding verses into pa- 
renthesis, and give the following sense to the passage: ‘‘ And you 
are in a prosperous condition, (yet the time was, when, by your own 
admission, you were nothing better than a beggar, like Euripides’ 
Telephus of Mysia:) and why is your condition thus improved? Be- 
cause instead of drawing mere crusts from your wallet like him, you 
draw from it such tricksome maxims as Euripides and Pandeletus 
make use of.” 

890. πτωχεύειν, to be a beggar. Od. XV. 308. XIX. 73. Lucian 111. 
23. σατράπας πτωχεύοντας. 

891. Τήλεφος .. Μυσός. A rich scene in the Acharnenses has 
already made this person known to the Aristophanic reader. He 
was the son of a king of Mysia, and the hero of one of the dramas 
of Euripides. Instead of making his appearance however on the 
stage in such magnificent costume as royal persons were wont in the 
ancient tragedies, the poet, in order to draw more compassion for 
his misfortunes, had represented him in the meanest garb, witha ~ 
travelling staff in his hand, and a knapsack at his back. Shouts of 
laughter of course attended this misplaced attempt at strong pathe- 
tic 


893. —yvépas, said unexpectedly for ἄρτους. 

Ib. —IavdeXereious, worthy of Pandeletus, said unexpectedly for wor- 
thy of Euripides. Schol. μέμνηται τοῦ Πανδελέτου καὶ Κρατῖνος Xeipo- 
ow. otros καὶ ψηφίσματα ἔγραψε. διαβάλλει δὲ τοὺς ῥήτορας, ὡς ἐκ τῶν 
πτωχῶν πλουτοῦντας. 

894. (shrugging his shoulders.) Paraphrase: ‘‘ What learning! 
what a memory! I sigh to think they should be so poorly em- 
ployed!” «* Reserve the sighs for your own folly and that of the 
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ἥτις σε τρέφει 

λυμαινόμενον τοῖς μειρακίοις. 

ΑΔ. οὐχὶ διδάξεις τοῦτον Kpovos ὦν. 

ΔΙ. εἴπερ γ᾽ αὐτὸν σωθῆναι χρὴ 

καὶ μὴ λαλιὰν μόνον ἀσκῆσαι. goo 
AA. δεῦρ᾽ ἴθι, τοῦτον δ᾽ ἔα μαίνεσθαι. 

ΔΙ. κλαύσει, τὴν χεῖρ᾽ ἣν ἐπιβάλλῃς. 


state, which affords a (btheatrical ?) support to one, who is the ruin 
of our rising youth.” 

Ib. “ ἧς ἐμεμνήσθης, qua uteris. Hom. X. 268. παντοίης ἀρετῆς 
μιμνήσκεο.᾽᾽ ERN. 

897. λυμαινόμενον τοῖς p., vitiantem, corrumpentem adolescentes. 

It is observable, that with a compound of this verb, A¢schylus in the 
Rane (1060.) concludes a comparison between his own theatrical 
career and that of his rival: ὦ pod χρηστῶς καταδείξαντος διελυμήνω 
συ. 
808. Κρόνος, delirus, stupidus, fatuus, always with a reference to 
iage. Plat. in Cratyl. 402, a. τὸν Ἡράκλειτόν μοι δοκῶ καθορᾶν πάλαι᾽ 
ἅττα σοφὰ λέγοντα, ἀτεχνῶς τὰ ἐπὶ Κρόνου καὶ ‘Peas (adeo propemodum 
antiqua, ut in Croni Rheeque etatem incidere videantur). Euthyd. 
287, Ὁ. οὕτως ef Κρόνος. Timoth. ap. Athen. 122, d. Anthippus ap. 
eund. 403, f. Cf. nos in Vesp. 664. 

goo. λαλιὰν ἀσκῆσαι, (also infr. g63. 1011.) Compare the re- 
proaches made by the Chorus or by A¢schylus against Euripides on 
this subject in various passages of the Ranz, g1—2. 814. 837-9. 
916. kg54. 942.1066. But the most remarkable passage on the sub- 
ject is that towards the conclusion of the play, (a play written nearly 
twenty years after the Clouds,) where this disposition to Aadcd is 
ascribed to the poet’s intercourse with Socrates, which made him 
neglect his proper profession, the philosopher being evidently treated 
as a person of little consequence in himself, but mischievous on ac- 
count of the baneful effects of his conversation on Euripides. See 
foot-note sup. p. 174. 

got. Adiceologus addresses himself to Phidippides. 

902. Lysist. 439. εἰ τἄρα νὴ τὴν Πάνδροσον ταύτῃ μόνον | τὴν χεῖρ᾽ 
ἐπιβαλεῖς, κιατιλ, Add Alciph. ITI. Ep. 19. 


h τρέφει. So our poet of himself, sup. ν. 5οῖ. νὴ τὸν Διόνυσον, τὸν ἐκθρέ- 
Yarrd με. 

i Cicero de Nat. Deor. II. 25. Κρόνος, qui est idem χρόνος, i.e. spatium tem- 
poris. Saturnus autem est appellatus, quod saturetur annis. 

k Εὐριπ. ἔπειτα τουτουσὶ λαλεῖν ἐδιδαξα Alox. φημὶ κἀγώ. 
ὧς πρὶν διδάξαι γ᾽ ὥφελες μέσος διαρραγῆναι. 
τουτουσὶ λαλεῖν ἐδίδαξα, h.l.ex tragediis meis Athenienses artificia didicerunt. 
ersch. - 
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XO. παύσασθε μάχης καὶ λοιδορίας. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίδειξαι 

σύ τε τοὺς προτέρους ἅττ᾽ ἐδίδασκες, 905 
σύ τε THY καινὴν 

παίδευσιν, ὅπως ay ἀκούσας σφῷν 

ἀντιλεγόντοιν κρίνας φοιτᾷ. 

AI. δρᾶν ταῦτ᾽ ἐθέλω. ΑΔ. καἀγωγ᾽ ἐθέλω. 


ΧΟ. φέρε δὴ πότερος λέξει πρότερος ; 910 
ΑΔ. τούτῳ δώσω' 


9 , 2 aA Ld 
KGT ἐκ τούτων ὧν ἂν λέξῃ 


903. παύσασθε μάχης. Cf. nos in we 47. 

ροϑ. ἀντιλεγόντοιν, cf. nos in Eq. 9 

Tb. κρίνας. And did ‘Aristophanes. or his Chorus think that 
the young knight in question was qualified to form a right judgment 
on so momentous a question? Let us learn from a kindred spirit, 
what was required on such an occasion; for how does Lucian’s λόγος, 
1.6. Reason, deliver herself, when the young Hermotimus is called 
upon by Lycinus to come to a decision, as to which of all the ancient 
philosophers he will select for his future guidance in life ? 

Au. οὐχ ἱκανὸν εἶναί φησι (ὁ λόγος, i.e. Ratio) τὸ πάντα ἰδεῖν καὶ διεξ- 
ελθεῖν δὲ αὐτῶν, ὡς ἔχειν ἤδη ἑλέσθαι τὸ βέλτιστον, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι τοῦ μεγίστου 
ἐνδεῖν. 

Ἕρμ. τίνος τούτου ; 

Aux. Κριτικῆς τινὸς, & θαυμάσιε, καὶ ἐξεταστικῆς παρασκενῆς, καὶ νοῦ 
ὀξέος, καὶ διανοίας ἀκριβοῦς, καὶ ἀδεκάστον (incorrupte), οἷαν χρὴ εἶναι τὴν 
περὶ τῶν τηλικούτων δικάσονυσαν᾽ ἢ μάτην ἂν ἅπαντα ἑωραμένα εἴη. ἀποδο- 
τέον οὖν φησὶ (sc. ὁ λόγος) καὶ τῷ τοιούτῳ χρόνον οὐκ ὀλίγον, καὶ προθέμε- 
γον ἅπαντα εἰς μέσον, αἱρεῖσθαι διαμέλλοντα, καὶ βραδύνοντα, πολλάκις ἐπι- 
σκοποῦντα" μήτε ἡλικίαν τοῦ λέγοντος ἑκάστου, μήτε σχῆμα, ἣ δόξαν ἐπὶ σο- 
φίᾳ αἰδούμενον, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τοὺς ᾿Αρεοπαγίτας αὐτὸ ποιοῦντα, of ἐν νυκτὶ καὶ 
σκότῳ δικάζουσιν, ὡς μὴ ἐς τοὺς λέγοντας, ἀλλ᾽ ἐς τὰ λεγόμενα ἀποβλέ- 
το, καὶ τότ᾽ ἤδη ἔξεσταί σοι βεβαίως ἑλομένῳ φιλοσοφεῖν. Lucian IV. 

4-. 

910. πότερος λέξει. πρότερος, Rav. Pors. Herm. Sch. Dind. φέρε, τίς 
λέξει πρότερός γ᾽ ὑμῶν, Br. Porson compares Eccl. 1082. morépas 
προτέρας ody κατελάσας ἀπαλλαγῶ ; Plat. 4 Leg. 712, c. φέρε δὴ τοίνυν, 
πότερος ὑμῶν ἀποκρίνασθαι πρότερος ἂν ἐθέλοι; Dobree adds Dem. 
86, 1. πᾶσι γνώριμα, πότερος πρότερος μήν ἐστι, soc. 269, 6. ἄρτι 
μὲν οὖν ἡπόρουν ποτέρων διεξίω πρότερον τοὺς κινδύνους.  Lysias 
102, 9. 


Ν 4 
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ῥηματίοισιν καινοῖς αὐτὸν 

καὶ διανοίαις κατατοζξεύσω. 

τὸ τελευταῖον δ᾽, ἣν ἀναγρύζῃ, gIs 
τὸ πρόσωπον ἅπαν καὶ τὠφθαλμὼ 

κεντούμενος ὥσπερ ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρηνῶν 

ὑπὸ τῶν γνωμῶν ἀπολεῖται. 

ΧΟ. νῦν δείξετον τὼ πισύνω τοῖς περιδεξίοισε 


913. For allusions to the ῥημάτια of Euripides, cf. the scene be- 
tween Diczopolis and the poet in Acharn. 443. 447. 

914. διάνοια. Plat. Thest. 189, 6. Sax. τὸ δὲ διανοεῖσθαι ἄρ᾽ ὅ περ 
ἐγὼ καλεῖς ; Θεαι. τί καλῶν ; Σωκ. λόγον ὃν αὐτὴ πρὸς αὑτὴν ἡ ψυχὴ διεξ- 
έρχεται περὶ ὧν ἂν σκοπῇ. Idem Sophist. 263, d. οὐκοῦν διάνοια μὲν καὶ 
λόγος ταὐτόν' πλὴν ὁ μὲν ἐντὸς τῆς ψυχῆς πρὸς αὑτὴν διάλογος ἄνεν φωνῆς 
γιγνόμενος τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ ἡμῖν ἐπωνομάσθη, διάνοια. 

Ib. κατατοξεύω (Herodot. III]. 36. ἐλάμβανε τὸ τόξον ὡς κατατοξεύσων 
αὐτόν). It was not likely that Plato should lose sight of the present 
scene ; but it is only by a continued perusal of his works, and minute 
inferences, that the effect which the whole play had had upon his 
mind can be seen. The following passage is from one of his dia- 
logues in which he pours his ridicule on those philosophic practices, 
to which, before and even after the exhibition of the Clouds, his own 
great master was evidently not a little addicted. Thezt. 180, a. ἀλλ᾽ 
ay τινά τι ἔρῃ, ὥσπερ ἐκ φαρέτρας ῥηματίσκια αἰνιγματώδη ἀνασπῶντες ἀπο- 
τοξεύουσι, κἂν τούτον Caras λόγον λαβεῖν, τί εἴρηκεν, ἑτέρῳ πεπλήξει και- 
γῶς μετωνομασμένῳ, περανεῖς δὲ οὐδέποτε οὐδὲν πρὸς οὐδένα αὐτῶν. ‘Those 
who have further time to devote to the great archers of antiquity, 
may amuse themselves with a passage in Lucian I. 56—7. 

916, 17. τὠφθαλμὼ κεντούμενος. Vesp. 432. of δὲ τὠφθαλμὼ κύκλῳ 
nevreire. Ib. ἀνθρήνη, a wild bee. 

917, 18. For illustrations of the preposition ὑπὸ, twice used in the 
same sentence, see Stalbaum in Plat. Euthyph. §. 1. 

919. πίσυνος (πεῖσα, πείθω), confiding. To the examples given in 
Blomfield’s Perse, p. 113. and Arnold’s Thucydides, IT. 248. add 
Hierocl. ad Pythag. p. 253. κάτεισι γὰρ καὶ ἀποπίπτει τῆς εὐδαίμονος 
χώρας ὁ ἄνθρωπος, ὡς ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς φησὶν ὁ Πιυθαγόρειος" 


φυγὰς θεόθεν καὶ ἀλήτης, 
γείκεϊ μαινομένῳ πίσυνος. 


Also Herodot. V. 92. Arist. Vesp. 385. Pac. 84. Simonides ap. 
Laert. I. go. 


Ib. τὼ, the two, both of you. 
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λύγοισι καὶ φροντίσι καὶ γνωμοτύποις μερίμναις, 910 

ὁπότερος αὐτοῖν λέγων ἀμείνων φανήσεται. | 

νῦν yap ἅπας ἐνθάδε κίνδυνος ἀνεῖται σοφίας, 

ἧς περὶ τοῖς ἐμοῖς φίλοις ἐστὶν ἀγὼν μέγιστος. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πολλοῖς τοὺς πρεσβυτέρους ἤθεσι χρηστοῖς στε- 
φανώσας, 

ῥῆξον φωνὴν, ἥτινι χαίρεις, καὶ τὴν σαυτοῦ φύσιν 
εἰπέ. 925 

ΔΙ. λέξω τοίνυν τὴν ἀρχαίαν παιδείαν, ὡς διέκειτο, 


920. γνωμοτύποι μέριμναι, cure, que cogitationum fabricatoribus cre- 
extur. THirrsca ad Ran. 893. cure sententiarum procudendarum. 
Dinv. Τνωμοτύπος is to be taken actively (as in Ran. 893. φρένας ἀν- 
δρῶν γνωμοτύπων) : translate, deep reflections, out of which are coined 
γνῶμαι, poetical and philosophical. Cf. infr. 1349. . 

922. κίνδυνος σοφίας, certamen sapientia. Ern. ‘‘ Chorum indu- 
cit, nunc suorum amicorum sapientiam summo in periculo versari, 
dicentem.” Ranks. In the Rane in like manner, when A‘schylus 
and Euripides are about to commence their poetical contest, the 
Chorus observes, 


νῦν yap ἀγὼν σοφίας 
ὅδε μέγας χωρεῖ πρὸς ἔργον ἤδη. 818. 

926. In the speeches which follow (926—943. 946—959. 962--- 
981.), the object of which is to defend the old system of education 
pursued at Athens, and to expel from it the systems newly intro- 
duced, Ranke justly considers the whole scope and aim of the pre- 
sent drama to be placed. And why, says this enthusiastic admirer 
of Aristophanes, should I hesitate to express freely what I feel on 
this point? ‘‘ Equidem eum, qui hanc orationem sine admiratione 
legere, qui si legerit de viri virtute veraque nobilitate etiam tum du- 
bitans, poetze amore non inflammatus, ejus comeediarum legendarum 
et ediscendarum cupidine non incensus abire ac discedere potest, 
eum inquam equidem non omni solum sensu omnique ratione cas- 
sum, sed morum perversorum amatorem adeo esse judico. Nullum 
unquam poetam nec majorem nec sanctiorem fuisse quam nostrum 
Aristophanem, ex hac oratione discimus.” Vit. Arist. 433. 

Ib. παιδείαν. For valuable philosophic placita connected with this 
word, see Iamb. Vit. Pyth. VIII. 42. Plato in Phedone 107, d. 
Laert. de Stilpone I. 115. de Aristotele V. 18. (bis). Diogenes ap. 
eund. VI.68. Antigoni Epist. ap. eund. VII. 7. If mere legiala- 
tive enactments could have ensured a virtuous education at Athens, 
the following extract from the great orator Zschines, which breathes 
_ the very spirit of our present text, will shew that no exertions had 
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ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ τὰ δίκαια λέγων ἤνθουν καὶ σωφροσύνη νενό- 
μιστο. 

πρῶτον μὲν ἔδει παιδὸς φωνὴν γρύξαντος μηδέν᾽ ἀκοῦ- 
σαι: : 

εἶτα βαδίζειν ἐν ταῖσιν ὁδοῖς εὐτάκτως ἐς κιθαρι- 
στοῦ 


been wanting on the part of such men as Draco and Solon to secure 
it. ‘“O yap νομοθέτης πρῶτον μὲν τοῖς διδασκάλοις, οἷς ἐξ ἀνάγκης wapa- 
κατατιθέμεθα τοὺς ἡμετέρους αὐτῶν παῖδας, οἷς ἐστὶν ὁ μὲν βίος ἀπὸ τοῦ 
σωφρονεῖν ἡ δ᾽ ἀπορία ἐκ τῶν ἐναντίων, ὅμως ἀπιστῶν φαίνεται, καὶ διαρρή- 
δην ἀποδείκνυσι πρῶτον μὲν ἣν ὦραν προσήκει ἱέναι τὸν παῖδα τὸν ἐλεύθερον 
els τὸ διδασκαλεῖον, ἔπειτα μετὰ πόσων παίδων εἰσιέναι καὶ ὁπηνίκα ἀπιέναι, 
καὶ τοὺς διδασκάλους τὰ διδασκαλεῖα καὶ τοὺς παιδοτρίβας τὰς παλαίστρας 
ἀνοίγειν μὲν ἀπαγορεύει μὴ πρότερον πρὶν ἂν ὁ ἥλιος ἀνίσχῃ, κλείειν δὲ 
προστάττει πρὸ ἡλίον δεδυκότος, τὰς ἐρημίας καὶ τὸ σκότος ἐν πλείστῃ ὑπο- 
Wig ποιούμενος καὶ τοὺς νεανίσκους τοὺς εἰσφοιτῶντας οὕστινας δεῖ εἶναι καὶ 
ἅστινας ἡλικίας ἔχοντας, καὶ ἀρχὴ ἥτις ἔσται ἡ τούτων ἐπιμελησομένη, .. .. 
ὅτι ἡγήσατο τὸν καλῶς τραφέντα παῖδα ἄνδρα γενόμενον χρήσιμον ἔσεσθαι 
τῇ πόλει" ὅταν δ᾽ ἡ φύσις τοῦ ἀνθρώπου εὐθὺς πονηρὰν ἀρχὴν λάβῃ τῆς παι- 
δείας, ἐκ τῶν κακῶς τεθραμμένων παίδων παραπλησίους ἡγήσατο πολίτας 
ἔσεσθαι Τιμάρχῳ rovrwi. 2, 11--20. 

927. σωφροσύνη. Lamb. Vit. Pyth. VIII. 41. ἐφεξῆς δὲ ἔλεγε περὶ 
σωφροσύνης, φάσκων, τὴν τῶν νεανίσκων ἡλικίαν πεῖραν τῆς φύσεως λαμ- 
βάνειν, καθ᾽ ὃν καιρὸν ἀκμαζούσας ἔχουσι τὰς ἐπιθυμίας. εἶτα προετρέπετο 
θεωρεῖν ἄξιον, ὅτι μόνης τῶν ἀρετῶν ταύτης καὶ παιδὶ καὶ παρθένῳ καὶ γυναικὶ 
καὶ τῇ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων τάξει, ἀντιποιεῖσθαι προσήκει, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς 
νεωτέρους. Xen. (de Socrat.) Mem. IIL. 9. 4. σοφίαν δὲ καὶ σωφροσύ- 
γὴν οὐ διώριζεν, ἀλλὰ τὸ τὰ μὲν καλά τε καὶ ἀγαθὰ γινώσκοντα χρῆσθαι ab- 
τοῖς, καὶ τὸ τὰ αἰσχρὰ εἰδότα εὐλαβεῖσθαι, σοφόν τε καὶ σώφρονα ἔκρινεν. 
Laert. de doctrina Platonis IIT. go. τῆς τελείας ἀρετῆς εἴδη τέτταρα. ἕν 
μὲν, φρόνησις" ἄλλο, δικαιοσύνη" τρίτον, ἀνδρεία᾽ τέταρτον, σωφροσύνη. 
τούτων 7 μὲν φρόνησις, αἰτία τοῦ πράττειν ὀρθῶς τὰ πράγματα' ἡ δὲ δικαιο- 
σύνη, τοῦ ἐν ταῖς κοινωνίαις καὶ τοῖς συναλλάγμασι δικαιοπραγεῖν' ἡ δὲ ἀν- 
δρεία, τοῦ ἐν τοῖς κινδύνοις καὶ φοβεροῖς μὴ ἐξίστασθαι ποιεῖν, ἀλλὰ μένειν" 
ἡ δὲ σωφροσύνη, τοῦ κρατεῖν τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν, καὶ ὑπὸ μηδεμιᾶς ἡδονῆς δου- 
λοῦσθαι, ἀλλὰ κοσμίως ζῆν. 

Ib. νενόμιστο, was had in respect. Cf. Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 
§. 48. 

928. This silence formed part of the severe system in which the 
pupils of Diogenes were brought up: κατεῖχον δὲ of παῖδες πολλὰ ποιη- 
τῶν καὶ συγγραφέων, καὶ τῶν αὐτοῦ Διογένους. .. . ἐν οἴκῳ τε ἐδίδασκε δια- 
κονεῖσθαι λιτῇ τροφῇ χρωμένους, καὶ ὕδωρ πίνοντας. ἐν χρῷ κουρίας τε καὶ 
ἀκαλλωπίστους εἰργάζετο, καὶ ἀχίτωνας καὶ ἀνυποδήτους, καὶ σιωπηλοὺς, 
καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς βλέποντας ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς. VI. 30. 

920. βαδίζειν ἐν ταῖσιν ὁδοῖς εὐτάκτως. So when the young Char- . 
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τοὺς κωμήτας γυμνοὺς ἀθρόους, Kel κριμνώδη κατα- 
νίφοι. 930 


mides (Plat. 159, b.) is asked for his definition of σωφροσύνη, it is 
said, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ὦκνει τε καὶ οὐ πάνυ ἤθελεν ἀποκρίνασθαι: ἔπειτα μέν- 
τοι εἶπεν ὅτι οἱ δοκοῖ σωφροσύνη εἶναι τὸ κοσμίως πάντα πράττειν καὶ 
ἡσυχῇ, ἔν τε ταῖς ὁδοῖς βαδίζειν καὶ διαλέγεσθαι, καὶ τἄλλα πάνθ᾽ ὡσαύτως 
ποιεῖν. Laert. VII. 22. (de Zenone). δεῖν τε ἔλεγε τοὺς νέους πάσῃ 
κοσμιότητι χρῆσθαι, καὶ πορείᾳ, καὶ σχήματι, καὶ περιβολῇ. Demetrius 
ap. eund. V. 82. τοὺς νέους ἔφη δεῖν ἐπὶ μὲν τῆς οἰκίας τοὺς γονεῖς αἰδεῖ- 
σθαι, ἐν δὲ ταῖς ὁδοῖς τοὺς ἀπαντῶντας, ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἐρημίαις éavrovs. 

Tb. ἐς κιθαριστοῦ. On the grammatical construction, see nos in 
Eq. 1198. On the object and intention of this branch of ancient 
education many noble passages might be deduced from Plato’s Re- 
public; but my limits restrict me to the following: (Glaucon and 
Socrates discussing together the two great branches of Athenian 
education, gymnastics and music ;—the first for the development of 
the bodily powers, the second for mental cultivation—Socrates ob- 
serves,) ri δέ; ἂν ad γυμναστικῇ πολλὰ πονῇ καὶ εὐωχῆται εὖ μάλα, pov- 
σικῆς δὲ καὶ φιλοσοφίας μὴ ἅπτηται, οὐ πρῶτον μὲν εὖ ἴσχων τὸ σῶμα 
φρονήματός τε καὶ θύμου ἐμπίπλαται καὶ ἀνδρειότερος γίγνεται αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ ; 
Γλ, καὶ μάλα ye. Σωκ. τί Bal; ἐπειδὰν ἄλλο μηδὲν πράττῃ μηδὲ κοινωνῇ 
Μούσης μηδαμῇ, οὐκ εἴ τι καὶ ἐνὴν αὐτοῦ φιλομαθὲς ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ, dre οὔτε 
μαθήματος γενόμενον οὐδενὸς οὔτε ζητήματος, οὔτε λόγου μετέσχον οὔτε τῆς 
ἄλλης μουσικῆς, ἀσθενές τε καὶ κωφὸν καὶ τυφλὸν γίγνεται, ἅτε οὐκ ἐγει- 
ρόμενον οὐδὲ τρεφόμενον οὐδὲ διακαθαιρόμενον τῶν αἰσθήσεων αὐτοῦ; ΤᾺ. 
οὕτως, Σωκ. μισολόγος δὴ, οἶμαι, ὃ τοιοῦτος γέγνεται καὶ ἄμουσος, καὶ 
ἱπειθοῖ μὲν διὰ λόγων οὐδὲν ἔτι χρῆται, βίᾳ δὲ καὶ ἀγριότητι ὥς περ θη- 
ρίον πρὸς πάντα διαπράττεται, καὶ ἐν ἀμαθίᾳ καὶ σκαιότητε μετὰ ἀρρυθ- 
μίας τε καὶ ἀχαριστίας ᾧῇ. TA. παντάπασιν οὕτως ἔχει. Σωκ. ἐπὶ δὴ δύ᾽ 
ὄντε τούτω, ὡς ἔοικε, δύο τέχνα θεὸν ἔγωγ᾽ ἄν τινα φαίην δεδωκέναι τοῖς dy- 
θρώποις μουσικήν τε καὶ γυμναστικὴν ἐπὶ τὸ θυμοειδὲς καὶ τὸ φιλόσοφον, 
οὐκ ἐπὶ ψυχὴν καὶ σῶμα, εἰ μὴ εἴη ™ πάρεργον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνω, ὅπως ἂν 
ἀλλήλοιν ξυναρμοσθῆτον ἐπιτεινομένω καὶ ἀνιεμένω μέχρι τοῦ προσήκοντος. 
TA. καὶ γὰρ ἔοεκεν. Σωκ. τὸν κάλλιστ᾽ ἄρα μουσικῇ γυμναστικὴν κεραννύντα 
καὶ μετριώτατα τῇ ψυχῇ προσφέροντα, τοῦτον ὀρθότατ᾽ ἂν φαῖμεν εἶναι τε- 
λέως μουσικώτατον καὶ εὐαρμοστότατον, πολὺ μᾶλλον ἢ τὸν τὰς χορδὰς ἀλ- 
λήλαις ξυνιστάντα. ΤᾺ. εἰκότως γ᾽, ὦ Σώκρατες. De Rep. III. 411, c. 
—412, a. 

330. κωμήτης (κώμη). 1) One living in the country, as opposed to 
one living in atown. Xen. Anab. 4. 5, 24. 2) In a town, one who 
lives in the same quarter or street with others. Lysist. 5. πλὴν ἥ 
Y ἐμὴ κωμῆτις ἥδ᾽ ἐξέρχεται. Alciph. Ep. IIL. 19. τοὺς κωμήτας ἀνα- 
μένων ἐπικούρους. Ib. γυμνοὺς, vid. sup. 480. 


1 M. Le Grou, who has translated the Republic and the Laws of Plato with 
great elegance and general fidelity, renders this passage: i/ ne se sert plus de Ia 
toie de la persuasion pour venir ἃ ses fins. 

™ Car si ce dernier en tire quelque avantage, 06 n'est que par occasion. 
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εἶτ᾽ αὖ προμαθεῖν Gop ἐδίδασκεν, τὼ μηρὼ μὴ ξυνέ- 


ΧΟΡΤ ας 4 
ἢ “ Παλλάδα περσέπολιν Seway” ἢ “Τηλέπορόν τι 
Boapa,” 


Ib. κριμνώδης, (κρίμνον, barley or wheat coarsely ground, εἶδος,) 
large flakes. Ib. xaravipo.. Cf. nos in Acharn. 126. 

931. προμαθεῖνΞε μαθεῖν. Cf. infr. 947. and Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 
§. 99. 

932. Translate: ‘‘ either the song which commenced by cele- 
brating Pallas the destroyer of cities,” or “ that which began with 
the praises of the far-reaching sound (τηλέπορον βόαμα) of the lyre.” 

Ib. Περσέπολις (πέρθω, πόλις). The beginning of this old strain 
(a composition of Lamprocles) has fortunately been preserved in two 
forms by the Scholiast. Its broad, massive, and sonorous diction 
presents a strong contrast to the lighter and more attenuated 
forms of speech, which it was the object of Euripides and the new 
school to introduce into lyric strains, and to which corresponding 
harmonies being set, no small ® mischief must have followed in a 
town, where music formed so large a branch of public education. 
But to the two forms in which this strain of the olden time has 
reached us. 


I e 
Παλλάδα © περσέπτολιν κλήζω πολεμαδόκον ayvay, 
Παῖδα Διὸς μεγάλου δαμάσιππον. 


2. 
Παλλάδα περσέπολιν, δεινὰν θεὸν, ἐγρεκύδοιμον, 
ποτικλήζω, πολεμαδόκον, ἁγνὰν 
παῖδα Διὸς μεγάλου δαμάσιππον. Cf. Blomf. Pers. p. τογ. 


Ib. τηλέπορον (πόρος) τι βόαμα λύρας. So the Scholiast. Ib. βόαμα 
(βοάω). Aisch. Ag. 893. ᾿ 


n Some light may be thrown on this subject by an anecdote recorded of that 
philosopher, whom, whether rightly or wrongly, we have represented as having 
so much influence on the early mind of Socrates. Nothing told in that anec- 
dote is at variance with what Plato and Aristophanes alike declare as to the moral 
influences which particular metres and modes of music were apt to exert over the 
minds of their susceptible countrymen. Iamb. Vit. Pyth. c. 25. λέγεται δὲ wal... 
Πυθαγόρας μὲν σπονδειακῷ ποτὲ μέλει διὰ τοῦ αὐλητοῦ κατασβέσαι τοῦ Ταυρομενίτον 
μειρακίον μεθύοντος τὴν λύσσαν, νύκτωρ ἐπικωμάζοντος τῇ ἐρωμένῃ παρὰ τοῦ ἀντε- 
ραστοῦ καὶ τὸν μυλῶνα ἐμπιπρᾶναι μέλλοντος. ἐξήπτετο καὶ ἀνεζωπυρεῖτο ὑπὸ 
τοῦ Φρυγίου αὐλήματος" ὃ δὴ κατέπαυσε τάχιστα ὃ se Ta éréyxave δὲ αὐτὸς 
ἀστρονομούμενος ἀωρί" καὶ τὴν εἰς τὸ σπονδειακὸν μεταβολὴν ὑπέθετο τῷ αὐλητῇ, 
δὶ te ἀμελλητὶ κατασταλὲν κοσμίως οἴκαδε ἀπηλλάγη τὸ μειράκιον, πρὸ βραχέως 
μηδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὅσον οὖν ἀνασχόμενον, μηδ' ἁπλῶς ὑπομεῖναν vovd ἐπιβολὴν παρ᾽ αὖ- 
τοῦ, πρὸς δὲ καὶ ἐμπλήκτως ἀποσκορακίσαν τὴν τοῦ Πυθαγόρον συντυχίαν. See 
farther on the subject of the musical talents of Pythagoras, Athen. XIV. 632, Ὁ. 
ο Hach. Pers. 65. πεπέρακεν μὲν ὁ wepoé| πτολις ἤδη βασίλειος | στρατὸς εἰς 
ἀντίπορον γεί | rova χώραν. 
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ἐντειναμένους THY ἁρμονίαν, ἣν οἱ πατέρες παρέδωκαν. 
> Ad | Pe , 9 ἃ 4 [4 
εἰ δέ τις αὐτῶν βωμολοχεύσαιτ᾽ ἢ καμψειέν τινα καμ- 


A 
WHY, 
Γ, ὦ ς aA A A n~ o 4 a 
οἵας οἱ νῦν Tas κατὰ Φρῦνιν ταῦτας tas δυσκολοκάμπ- 
TOUS, 935 


933. ἐντεινάμενοι τὴν ἁρμονίαν, harmonia utentes intensa et mascula, 
zon vero molli et fracta. Kust. Perhaps the nearest English expres- 
sion would be, “ having se¢ these songs to the harmony, which our 
fathers handed down.” Plato in Protag. 326, a. ποιήματα μελο- 
ποιῶν els τὰ κιθαρίσματα ἐντείνοντες, καὶ τοὺς ῥνθμούς τε καὶ τὰς ἁρμονίας 
ἀναγκάζουσιν οἰκειοῦσθαι ταῖς ψυχαῖς τῶν παίδων. The word is also 
used of prose compositions brought into poetry. Plato, Ῥῃβοάοῃ 
Go, d. évreivas (sc. els μέτρον) τοὺς τοῦ Αἰσώπου λόγους. Plut. in So- 
lone 3. ὕστερον καὶ γνώμας ἐνέτεινε φιλοσόφους, καὶ τῶν πολιτικῶν 
WOAAG συγκατέπλεκε τοῖς ποιήμασιν. See also Lucian, IT. 25. 

Ib. ἣν of πατέρες π. So ASschylus, in allusion to his own melo- 
dies (Ran. 1295.), observes, that the old strains which he found so 
simply beautiful in the compositions of Phrynicus, he had trans- 
ferred in all their beauty to his own dramas, making only such little 
changes, as should shew him to be not a mere blind guide of his 
predecessor, but yet not so entirely changing and emasculating the 
melodies of former days, as his contemporary Euripides had done. 

934. Baporoxevoar’, Gl. φλυαρήσαι, should play the buffoon. Wie- 
land, but I think without reason, considers the word as a term 
of the ancient school of music, for which no equivalent can now be 
given. 

Tb. κάμπτειν καμπήν. Hesych. κάμπτειν, τὸ ἐν τῇ ὠὧδῇ καμπὰς ποιεῖν. 
The opposite word to καμπὴ (flexio) in the Greek language was 
ἔκτασις : hence Plato 7 Leg. 795, 6. ἄλλη δὲ (ὀρχήσεως 80.) εὐεξίας 
ἔλαφρότητός τε ἕνεκα καὶ κάλλους τῶν τοῦ σώματος αὐτοῦ μελῶν καὶ μερῶν, 
τὸ προσῆκον (1. 6. προσηκόντως, ut decet) καμπῆς τε καὶ ἐκτάσεως καὶ 
ἀποδιδομένης ἑκάστοις αὐτοῖς αὑτῶν εὐρύθμου κινήσεως. Hence κάμπτειν 
καμπὴν implies a corruption of the plain straightforward harmony by 
giving it various turns and inflexions. (Cf. sup. 326.) Phil. de Vit. 
Apoll. IV. 39. φδὰς ἔκαμπτεν, ὁπόσας ὃ Νέρων ἔλύγιζέ re καὶ ἔστρεφε. 
carmina que et Nero cum varia inflexione vocis modulabatur. 

Ib. In the old editions of Aristophanes there stands between the 
foregoing verse and 935, the following verse, which, on the authority 
of the best MSS. (MRV) is now omitted: αὐτὸς deltas, ἔν θ᾽ ἁρμονίαις 
χιάζων (Democritum Chium imitans) 4 σιφνιάζων (Theoxenidem Siph- 
nium imitans). 

935. Ordo verborum: οἷας of νῦν ταύτας τὰς δυσκολοκάμπτους τὰς 
κατὰ Φρῦνιν. En. ‘‘ As for example, those difficult inflexions which 
our present men are so fond of making after the manner of Phry- 
nis.” 


100 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ἐπετρίβετο τυπτόμενος πολλὰς ὡς τὰς Μούσας ἀφανί- 


ζων. 


ἐν παιδοτρίβου δὲ καθίζοντας τὸν μηρὸν ἔδει προβαλέσθαι 


Ib. κατὰ Φρῦνιν. The writings of Plato, as well as of Aristophanes, 
are full of references to a great revolution which about this time 
was taking place in the national music of Athens, and which, by 
substituting, as has been already partly observed, a lighter and more 
effeminate style for the solemn and masculine one which had hither- 
to prevailed, was effecting a great corruption of the public manners. 
At the head of this school were the person in the text, Cinesias 
(Av. 1373-1408), Melanippides, and others. In ἃ comic fragment 
of Pherecrates, preserved by Plutarch, Music is there made to com- 
plain of the injuries done her by this Lesbian songster. 


Φρῦνις δ᾽ ἴδιον στρόβιλον ἐμβαλών τινα 
κάμπτων με καὶ στρέφων ὅλην διέφθορεν. 
Plutarch de Musica, Ρ. 1141. 


Ib. δυσκολοκάμπτους:--- δυσκόλως καμπτομένους͵ full of difficult inflerions. 
Pollux IV. 66. καὶ Φρῦνιν δὲ τὸν Κάβωνος, μέλεσι πολυκαμπέσι, τοῖς ὑπὸ 
τῶν κωμφδῶν δυσκολοκάμπτοις κληθεῖσι, κεχρῆσθαι λέγουσι. Kust. Wie- 
land considers the καμπὴ δυσκολόκαμπτος of Aristophanes as equiva- 
lent to the στρόβιλος of Pherecrates, quoted in the preceding note; 
but all attempts to explain ancient music by modern, we have be- 
fore observed (v. 326.), he deprecates as utterly useless. 

936. ἐπετρίβετο τυπτόμενος πολλὰς 80. πληγὰς, he was punished with 
many blows, and those blows severely inflicted. (Xen. Anab. V. 8.12. 
τοῦτον μὲν ἀνέκραγον πάντες ὡς ὀλίγας (80. πληγὰς) παίσειν. lian 
V.H. I. 12. 6. 3. Ἐπαμεινώνδας ὅτε ἐτρώθη ἐν Μαντινείᾳ καιρίαν sc. 
πληγήν.) This mode of dealing with their pupils by*the ancient 
schoolmasters is not omitted by Plautus, in the description which 
he has borrowed in his Bacchides from this portion of our present 
drama. 


Inde de hippodromo et palestra ubi revenisses domum, 
cincticulo preecinctus in sella apud magistrum assideres : 
cum librum legeres, si unam peccavisses syllabam, 

fieret corium tam maculosum, quam est nutricis pallium. 


937. ἐν παιδοτρίβου. Having explained from the writings of Plato 
some of the objects to be derived from the κιθαριστὴς, to whom the 
first branch of Athenian education was committed, we turn to the 
same writings for the best exposition of what was to be derived 
from the παιδοτρίβης, or him who had the formatjon of the bodily, 
as the κιθαριστὴς had of the intellectual, powers of the pupil. Kat 
δὴ τά ye κατὰ πάλην ἃ μὲν ᾿Ανταῖος ἣ Κερκύων ἐν τέχναις ἑαυτῶν ξυνεστή.- 
σαντὸ φιλονεικίας ἀχρήστου χάριν, ἣ πυγμὴν ᾿Επειὸς ἣ “Apuxos, οὐδὲν ypn- 
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τοὺς παῖδας, ὅπως τοῖς ἔξωθεν μηδὲν δείξειαν ἀπηνές" 
αὖ πάλιν αὖθις ἀνισταμένους συμψῆσαι, καὶ προ- 
νοεῖσθαι 
εἴδωλον τοῖσιν ἐρασταῖσιν τῆς ἤβης μὴ καταλείπειν. 940 
οὐδ᾽ dy ἑλέσθαι δειπνοῦντ᾽ ἐξῆν κεφάλαιον τῆς ῥαφα- 
νῖδος, 
οὐδ᾽ ay ἄνηθον τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ἁρπάζειν οὐδὲ σέλινον, 


σιμα ἐπὶ πολέμου κοινωνίαν ὄντα, οὐκ ἄξια λόγῳ κοσμεῖν' Pra δὲ an’ ὀρθῆς 
πάλης, an’ αὐχένων καὶ χειρῶν καὶ πλευρῶν ἐξειλήσεως, μετὰ φιλονεικίας 
τε καὶ καταστάσεως διαπονούμενα μετ᾽ εὐσχήμονος ῥώμης τε καὶ ὑγιείας 
ἕνεκα, ταῦτ᾽ εἰς πάντα ὄντα χρήσιμα οὐ παρετέον, ἀλλὰ προστακτέον μαθηταῖς 
τε ἅμα καὶ τοῖς διδάξουσιν, ὅταν ἐνταῦθ᾽ ᾧμεν τῶν νόμων, τοῖς μὲν πάντα 
τὰ τοιαῦτα εὐμενῶς δωρεῖσθαι, τοῖς δὲ παραλαμβάνειν ἐν χάρισιν. Plat. 
7 Legg. 796, a. b. 

Ib. προβαλέσθαι τὸν μηρὸν, (cf. Lysist. 988.) pretenia tunica, vel, 
pretento cingulo femora obtegere. Bk. Dobree compares Achill. Fab. 3. 
p. 167. ed. Salm. προβέβληται τὴν χεῖρα. Nicetas ap. Fabr. B. G. 
T. 6. p. 409, 2. rd ῥόπαλον προβαλλόμενος. 

938. ἀπηνές. Gl. ἀναίσχυντον. ἀπαίδευτον. 

939. συμψᾶν, (ψάω,) to sweep together the sand of the wrest- 
ling-school, so that no image (εἴδωλον) of the youthful person (τῆς 
ἥβης) who had lately been flung to the ground, might remain for the 
eyes of admirers to gaze upon. 

Ib. ad πάλιν αὖθις. Soph. Cid. Col. 1418. πῶς yap αὖθι αὖ πά- 
Aw | στράτευμ᾽ ἄγοιμι ταὐτὸν εἰσάπαξ τρέσας : see Porson’s Advv. 
P- 315- 

94:1. ῥαφανὶς, a radish. Athen. II. 56, d. οὕτως κέκληται διὰ τὸ ῥᾳ- 
δίως φαίνεσθαι. ... Καλλίας δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς ῥαφανῖδος εἴρηκε τὴν ῥάφανον. περὶ 
γοῦν τῆς ἀρχαιότητος τῆς κωμφδίας διεξιὼν, φησίν" 


“Ervos, πύαρ, γογγυλίδες, ῥάφανοι, δρυπεπεῖς, ἔλατῆρες. 


ὅτι δ᾽ οὕτω τὰς ῥαφανῖδας εἴρηκε, δῆλον ᾿Αριστοφάνης ποιεῖ περὶ τῆς τοιαύ- 
της ἀρχαιότητος ἐν Δαναΐσι γράφων καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ λέγων 


ὦ χορὸς δ᾽ ὠρχεῖτ᾽ ἂν ἐναψάμενος δάπιδας καὶ -στρωματόδεσμα, 
διαμασχαλίσας αὑτὸν σχελίσιν καὶ φύσκαις καὶ ῥαφανῖσιν. 


Ib. κεφάλαιον τῆς ῥαφανῖδος, der Rettigkopf, radish-head. Pass. 
942. ἄνηθον, the herb dill, 
Ib. σέλινον, celery. 


~ 


Ῥ Ea vero, que in ὀρθῇ πάλῃ fiunt, scilicet cervicis, manuum laterumque ex- 
plicatio. ὀρθὴ, ec. ὀρθία πάλη 8. ὀρθοπάλη, erat lucta, qua stantes et erecti certa- 
bant, opposita ἀνακλινοπάλῃ, qua humi jacenies luctabantur. Ast. 


192 APISTO®ANOTS 
οὐδ᾽ ὀψοφαγεῖν, οὐδὲ κιχλίζειν, οὐδ᾽ ἴσχειν τὼ πόδ 


ἐναλλάξ. 

ΑΔ. ἀρχαῖά γε καὶ Διπολιώδη καὶ τεττίγων ἀνά- 
μεστα 

καὶ Kyxeidov καὶ Βουφονίων. ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνα, 945 


ἀμύλων παρόντων, ἐσθίουσ᾽ ἑκάστοτε 
ἄνηθα καὶ σέλινα. 
Eubulus ap. Athen. VIII. 347, 6. 


943. ὀψοφαγεῖν, to be fish-eaters. (For Socratic dicta on the 
ὄψον, cf. Xen. Mem. III. 14. Athen. V. 186, d.) 

Ib. κιχλίζειν, to be eaters of field-fares. All the articles of food 
here mentioned were supposed to be stimulant and provocative, and 
hence unsuited to young constitutions, which rather require to be 
kept cool. 

Ib. ἐναλλὰξ, cross-fashioned. 

944. Διϊπόλια (Als, Πολιεὺς), a very ancient feast held at Athens in 
honour of the Ζεὺς Πολιεὺς, in whom, as m the.Zevs πατρῷος, were in- 
corporated all the rights and duties, which members of Phyle, 
Phratris, and 4 Ethnea were bound to pay to one another. See 
Creutzer II. 500. Hence, Διπολιώδη, antiquated. 

Ib. τεττίγων ἀνάμεστα. Cf. nos in Equit, 1282. 

945. Cecydes, according to the Scholiast, was an ancient dithy- 
rambist, of no value in a poetical point of view. Kyxeidou ἀνάμεστα 
= obsolete. 

Ib. Βουφόνια ac. ἱερά. Among the laws given by Triptolemus to 
the Athenians, three more especially remarkable were—‘‘ Reverence 
your elderse—Honour the gods by offerings of the first-fruits—Hurt 
not the labouring beast;” i.e. the beast employed in agriculture. 
The first who offended against this latter command was a person 
named Thaulon, who, at the feast of the Ζεὺς Hoteds, observing a steer 
eating the sacred πόπανον on the altar, took up an axe and slew the 
trespasser. The expiation feast (Bouddma), instituted for the pur- 
pose of atoning for this involuntary offence, it was found afterwards 
expedient to continue. The ceremonies observed in it are not a little 
amusing. First was brought water by females appointed for the 
office, for the purpose of sharpening the axe and knife, with which 
the slaughter was to be committed. One of these females having 
handed the axe to the proper fanctionary, the latter felled the beast 


ᾳ See on this subject Hase’s “ Ancient Greeks” (0. 14.), a little work which 
should be in the hands of every one, who wishes to see in a compendious form in 
what position classical literature now stands, subjected as it has been to the search- 
ing inquiries of recent German scholars. 
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ἐξ ὧν ἄνδρας Μαραθωνομάχας ἡμὴ παίδευσις ἔθρε- 
ψεν. 


Ἁ ~ 
σὺ δὲ τοὺς νῦν εὐθὺς ἐν ἱματίοις προδιδάσκεις évreru- 


λίχθαι: 

ὥστε μ᾽ ἀπάγχεσθ᾽, ὅταν ὀρχεῖσθαι Παναθηναίοις δέον 
αὐτοὺς 

τὴν ἀσπίδα τῆς κωλῆς προέχων ἀμελῇ τῆς Τριτογε- 
νείας. 


and then took to fight. To slay the beast outright was the office of a 
third person. All present then partook of the flesh. The meal finish- 
ed, the hide was stuffed, and the beast, apparently restored to life, 
was put to the plough. Now commenced the steer-trial. A judicial 
assembly was held in the Prytaneum, to which all were summoned 
who had been partakers in the above transaction. Each lays the 
blame upon the other. The water-bearers throw the guilt upon the 
sharpener of the axe and knife: the sharpener of the knife casts it 
upon the person delivering it to the feller of the beast : the feller of 
the beast upon the actual slaughterer, while this last ascribes the 
whole guilt to the knife itself. The knife, unable to speak, is found 
guilty and thrown into the sea. See Creuzer IV. 123-4. 

Ib. ταῦτ᾽... ἐκεῖνα. Cf. nos m Achar. 41. 

- 946. Μαραθωνομάχας. Laertius in his life of Solon (I. 55.), after 
observing upon the reductions made by that legislator in the rewards 
given to victors in the public games, adds as his reason that the 
money was better employed in the public maintenance and instruc- 
tion of the sons of such as had fallen in battle: ὅθεν καὶ ἐζήλουν καλοὶ 
κἀγαθοὶ γίνεσθαι κατὰ médepov' ὡς Πολύζηλος, ὡς Κυναίγειρος, ὡς Καλλί- 
μαχος, ὡς σύμπαντες of Μαραθωνομάχοι. 

Ib. ἡμὴ παίδευσις. Compare the language of Atschylus “ in Ra- 
nis,” when he explains the moral effect which his two plays, the 
Perse and the Sept. c. Thebas, were calculated to produce. 

947. εὐθὺς ἐν ἱματίῳ. ‘It was not till after the increase of luxury 
in Athens, that they began to dress young boys in the himation.” 
Miller’s Dorians I]. 283. Ib. προδιδάσκεις --- διδάσκεις. 

Ib. ἐντυλίσσω (τυλίσσω), to enfold, to wrap up. - 

948. ἀπάγχεσθαι, disrumpi ira. ERN. ἀπάγχειν, Dawes. “ Me-. 
rito a Dawesio, sedulo illo quidem, sed tamen szpe male sedalo 
consuetudinis Atticorum poetarum observatore, Br. discessit.”’ 
Hern. 

949. τῆς κώλης, den Bauch, the belly. Welck. The verse alludes 
to a procession in the Panathenaic festival, in which it was cus- 
tomary for the young men of Athens to walk (Thucyd. VI. 56.) 
with their spears and shields, and, as the text intimates, to perform a 
military dance, armed with the same weapons. In the olden times, 


O 


104 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


πρὸς ταῦτ᾽, ὦ μειράκιον, θαρρῶν ἐμὲ τὸν κρείττω λόγον 
αἱροῦ" 95° 
3 4 ~ 3 Ν “ 4 3 ’ 
κἀπιστήσει μισεῖν ἀγορὰν καὶ βαλανείων ἀπέχεσθαι 
καὶ τοῖς αἰσχροῖς αἰσχύνεσθαι, κἀν σκώπτῃ Tis σε, φλέ- 


γεσθαι" 
CY Aa ’ “A [4 ε A 
καὶ τῶν θάκων τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις ὑπανίστασθαι προσ - 
ιοῦσιν, 


according to Wieland, it had been the custom to protect the breast 
only with the shield: in the days of Aristophanes, let it suffice to 
say, that the shield was applied also to the covering of the lower 
parts. 

Ib. Tperoyeveias. To the illustrations of this word given in a for- 
mer play (Eq. 1152.) add the following ; 


Πάλλας Tpiroyéver’, ἄνασσ᾽ ᾿Αθηνᾶ, 
ὄρθου τήνδε πόλιν τε καὶ πολίτας, 
ἅτερ ἄλγεων καὶ στάσεων 
καὶ θανάτων ἀώρων, σύ τε καὶ Πατήρ. 


Athen. XV. 694, c. 


Ib. ἀμελεῖν τῆς Τριτογενείας, to do dishonour to Minerva. 

950. πρὸς ταῦτα, wherefore. Cf. nos in Acharn. 603. 

951. μισεῖν ἀγοράν. A hatred, which the strains of Euripides 
had no more tended to mspire than the instructions of Adiceologus, 
(cf. infr. 1008.) Hence the indignant and sarcastic language of his 
opponent in the Frogs: 


σκέψαι τοίνυν, οἵους αὐτοὺς παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ παρεδέξατο πρῶτον, 

εἰ γενναίους καὶ τετραπήχεις, καὶ μὴ διαδρασιπολίτας, 

μηδ᾽ ἀγοραίους μηδὲ κοβάλους, ὥσπερ νῦν, μηδὲ πανούργους. 
1011--7. 


952. αἰσχροῖς αἰσχύνεσθαι. Cf. infr. 978. 1030. 

Ib. φλέγεσθαι. Gl. Cod. C. ἐντρέπεσθαι. 1. ἐρνθριᾶν. Ern. exrcan- 
descere, ira incendt. 

953. θάκων. Xen. Cyrop. p. 502. ἐπαιδεύθην δὲ καὶ αὑτὸς οὕτως ὑπὸ 
τῆσδε τῆς ἐμῆς τε καὶ ὑμετέρας πατρίδος, τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις, οὐ μόνον ἀδελ- 
φοῖς, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολίταις, καὶ ὁδῶν καὶ θάκων καὶ λόγων ὑπείκειν. (“850 
was the manner of the nation, that the masters, when they read their 
lectures, sat, and the scholars stood: which honorary custom conti- 
nued to the death of Gamaliel the Elder,—and then so far ceased, 
that the scholar sat, when their masters sat. Hence is that pas- 
sage :--“ from that time that old Rabban Gamaliel died, the ho- 
nour of the law perished, and purity and Pharisaism died.” Where 
the Gloss, from Megillah, writes thus: ‘‘ Before his death, health 
was in the world, and they learned the law, standing; but when he 
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X ‘ “\ Α a , rd “A Ν 
καὶ μὴ περὶ τοὺς σαυτοῦ γονέας σκαιουργεῖν, ἄλλο τε 


μηδὲν 
αἰσχρὸν ποιεῖν, ὅτι τῆς Αἰδοῦς μέλλεις τἄγαλμ᾽ ἀνα- 
πλάττειν' 955 


was dead, sickness came down into the world, and they were com- 
pelled to learn the law, sitting.” Lightfoot XI. 203.) 

Ib. τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις. In one of the bitterest of prophetic denun- 
ciations pronounced upon Jerusalem, and as a proof of the utter cor- 
ruption into which she had fallen, it is said, 


And the people shall be oppressed, one man by another : 

And every man shall behave insolently towards his neighbour ; 

The boy towards the old man, and the base towards the honour- 
able. Lowth’s Isaiah III. 5. 


Ib. θάκων ... ὑπανίστασθαι. Xen. Sympos. ΓΝ. 31. ὑπανίστων- 
ται δέ μοι ἤδη καὶ θάκων, καὶ ὁδῶν ἐξίστανται of πλούσιοι. Id. in Hierone 
VII. 2. ὅπως... ὑπανιστῶνται ἀπὸ τῶν θάκων, ὁδῶν τε παραχωρῶσι. Hence 
the compliments assigned by Lucian to his philosopher Demonax, 
and by Laertius to Xenocrates. Lucian V. 253. καὶ τοσοῦτον ἔρωτα 
ἔσχον πρὸς αὐτὸν... ὦστε παριόντι ὑπεξανίστασθαι μὲν τοὺς ἄρχοντας, 
κιτλ. Laert. IV. 6. καὶ εἴποτε μέλλοι ἐς ἄστυ ἀνιέναι, φασὶ τοὺς θορυ- 
βώδεις πάντας καὶ προυνίκους ὑποστέλλειν αὐτοῦ τῇ παρόδῳ. Fur ἃ con- 
trary practice among the Gymnosophists, see Life of Apollonius 
111. 27. 

944. σκαιουργεῖν (σκαιὸς, ἔργον) Rav. κακοεργεῖν Br. 

955. Αἰδοῦς τἄγαλμ᾽. Had the poet here also a suspicious passage 
of Euripides (preserved by Clemens of Alexandria Strom. V1. 
p. 621, b.) in his mind— 


Αἰδοῦς δὲ καὐτὸς δυσκρίτως ἔχω πέρι" 
καὶ δεῖ γὰρ αὐτῆς κᾶστιν οὗ κακὸν peya.? 


It is less easy to answer this, than to furnish examples of similar 
expression. Plato in Phedr. 252, ἃ. τόν re οὖν Ἔρωτα τῶν καλῶν πρὸς 
τρόπου ἐκλέγεται ἕκαστος, καὶ ὡς θεὸν αὐτὸν ἐκεῖνον ὄντα ξαυτῷ, οἷον 
ἄγαλμα τεκταίνεταί τε καὶ κατακοσμεῖ. Xen. de Agesilao ΧΙ, 7. καὶ τοῦ 
μὲν σώματος εἰκόνα στήσασθαι ἀπέσχετο, πολλῶν αὐτῷ τοῦτο δωρεῖσθαι 
θελόντων, τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς οὐδέποτε ἐπαύετο μνημεῖα διαπονούμενος᾽ ἡγούμενος 
τὸ μὲν ἀνδριαντοποιῶν, τὸ δὲ αὑτοῦ ἔργον εἶναι, Idem in Sympos. IV. 
21. ἔχω εἴδωλον αὐτοῦ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ. Dem. 780, 21. καὶ δίκης γε καὶ εὐνομίας 
καὶ αἰδοῦς εἰσὶ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις βωμοὶ, οἱ μὲν κάλλιστοι καὶ ἁγιώτατοι ἐν 
αὐτῇ τῇ ψυχῇ ἑκάστον καὶ τῇ φύσει, οἱ δὲ καὶ κοινῇ τοῖς πᾶσι τιμᾶν 
ἱδρυμένοι. 

Ib. αἰδοῦς. Lycon ap. Laert. V.65. ἔφασκε γὰρ δεῖν παρεζεῦχθαι 
τοῖς παισὶ τὴν αἰδὼ καὶ φιλοτιμίαν, ὡς τοῖς ἵπποις μύωπα καὶ χαλινόν. 

Ib. ἀναπλάττειν. Dobree refers to Herodot. VIII. 109, 62. Plat. 
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pnd εἰς ὀρχηστρίδος εἰσάττειν, ἵνα μὴ πρὸς ταῦτα 
κεχηνὼς, | 

μήλῳ βληθεὶς ὑπὸ πορνιδίου, τῆς εὐκλείας ἀποθραυ- 
σθῇς" 

μηδ᾽ ἀντειπεῖν τῷ πατρὶ μηδὲν, μηδ᾽ ᾿Ιαπετὸν καλέ- 
σαντα 

μνησικακῆσαι τὴν ἡλικίαν, ἐξ ἧς ἐνεοττοτροφήθης. 


1 Alcib. 121. d. Alexis ap. Athen. XIII. 568, a. Philemon Stob. 
XCVII. p. 538. 53. Diodor. XVI. 33. ἀναπλήσειν Bek. Rav. (and 
by this reading a learned correspondent also abides: referring to 
Plat. Symp. §. 44. and translating, to fill up the image of modesty.) 

956. els dpynorpidos sc. οἶκον. Isoc. 149, Cc. τοιγαροῦν οὐκ ἐν τοῖς 
σκιραφείοις of νεώτεροι διέτριβον, οὐδ᾽ ἐν ταῖς αὐλητρίσιν, οὐδ᾽ ἐν τοῖς rot- 
οὕτοις συλλόγοις ἐν οἷς νῦν διημερεύουσιν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἐπιτηδεύμασιν ἔμε- 
vov ἐν οἷς ἐτάχθησαν, θαυμάζοντες καὶ ζηλοῦντες τοὺς ἐν τούτοις πρωτεύον- 
τας. 

Ib. εἰσάττειν for εἰσαίσσειν, trruere, insilire, trrumpere. 

957. μήλῳ βχηθείς. Bergler compares Virg. Ἐπ]. ITI. 64. Malo 
me Galatea petit lasciva puella. Theoc. VI. 6. t. Plato ap. Laert. 
ITT. 32. 

Τῷ μήλφ βάλλω oe σὺ δ᾽ εἰ μὲν ἑκοῦσα φιλεῖς pe, 
δεξαμένη κι τ. Δ. 

Ib. ἀποθραυσθῆς. Gl. ἀποπέσῃς. Cf. Vesp. 1050. 

957. εὔκλεια. ASsch. Suppl. 952. Sept. c. T. 667. Choeph. 344. 
Eum, 827. 

958. Ἰαπετός. The brother of Cronus naturally stands for the 
same image as Cronus ; viz. something extremely old, and effete. 

959. μνησικακεῖν (μνῆσθαι, κακὸς) to reproach with, sc. τὴν ἡλικίαν, his 
old age. Herodot. VIII. 29. Plat. 4 Leg. γοό, 8. Arist. Pl. 1146. 
μὴ μνησικακήσῃς, εἰ σὺ Φυλὴν κατέλαβες. Frequent in the political writ- 
ings of the ancients. isch. 51, 41. ᾿Αρχίνου καὶ Θρασυβούλου...τὸ μὴ 
μνησικακεῖν πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἔνορκον ἡμῖν καταστησάντων. 83, 37. νῦν δὲ 
ἐκεῖνοι μὲν μεγάλων κακῶν συμβάντων ἔσωσαν τὴν πόλιν τὸ κάλλιστον ἐκ 
παιδείας ῥῆμα φθεγξάμενοι, μὴ μνησικακεῖν. Andoc. 12, 17. “ καὶ ob μνη- 
δικακήσω τῶν πολιτῶν οὐδενὶ πλὴν τῶν τριάκοντα καὶ τῶν ἕνδεκα." Dem. 
195, 8. 257, 15. 258, 11. 259, 8. 685,9. Isoc. 299, b. 335,6. 371,6. 
375,e. Lys.151, 5. Xen. Hell. 11. 4. 43. 

Ib. νεοττροφέω, Att. for νεοσσοτροφέω (" νεοττὸν, τρέφω). 


τ Laert. de Platone [Π. 5. λέγεται δ᾽ ὅτι Σωκράτης ὄναρ εἶδεν κύκνου νεοττὸν 
ἐν τοῖς γόνασιν ἔχειν, ὃν καὶ παραχρῆμα πτεροφυήσαντα ἀναπτῆναι, ἡδὺ κλάξαντα' 
καὶ pel ἡμέραν Τλάτωνα αὑτῷ συστῆναι" τὸν δὲ, τοῦτον εἰπεῖν εἶναι τὸν ὄρνιν. 
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“3.4 ’ 4 ‘ , 
ΑΔ. εἰ ταῦτ᾽, ὦ μειράκιον, πείσει τούτῳ, νὴ τὸν Aw- 


νυσον g60 
τοῖς ἵπποκράτους υἱέσιν εἴξεις, καί σε καλοῦσι βλιτο- 
μάμμαν. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν λιπαρός γε καὶ εὐανθὴς ἐν γυμνασίοις 
διατρίψεις, 


3 , A Α ᾽ ‘ , φ es 
οὐ στωμύλλων κατὰ THY ayopay τριβολεκτραπελ,, ola~ 
περ οἱ νῦν, 


οὐδ᾽ ἑλκόμενος περὶ πραγματίου γλισχραντιλογεξεπι- 
τρίπτου" 


g61. Cf. Arist. Thes. 272. These sons of Hippocrates—prover- 
bial for their hoggishness—(hence the paranomasia between ὑσὶν and 
vlesly)—came also under the poet’s lash in his Γεωργοὶ and his Τρεφά- 
Ans. See Frag. ap. Dind. 177, c. 469, Ὁ. Ruhnken ad Tim. Schol. 
οὗτοί εἶσι Τελέσιππος, Δημοφῶν, Περικλῆς, διαβαλλόμενοι els ὑωδίαν. Καὶ 
Εὔπολίς φησιν ἐν Δήμοις᾽ Ἱπποκράτεός τε παῖδες ἐμβόλιμοί τινες | βλη- 
χητὰ τέκεα κοὐδαμῶς τρόπου τοὐμοῦ. 

Ib. καλοῦσι. Attic future for καλέσουσι. 

Tb. βλιτομάμμαν (βλίτον, the herb orach, a herb which has little or 
no taste in it, Plin. XX. 93. and μάμμας, mammy), dolt, noodle. 

Ib. εἰ... πείσει, εἴξεις. For construction, cf. nos in Ach. 509. 

g62. ἀλλ᾽ oty..ye. Porson compares, inter alia, Arist. Vesp. 
1129. 1190. Soph. Electr. 233. 1035. 

Ib. λιπαρὸς καὶ εὐανθὴς, glanzend und blithend. Wie.. <‘ Nitidus et 
colore vivido vegetoque preeditus; quales esse solebant illi, qui in 
gymnasiis et palestris sese exercebant.” Kust. 

963. στωμύλλων (cf. Ach. 429. Equit. 1372. Pac. 998. Thes. 
1073. Ran. 92.), chattering, τριβολεκτράπελα, revolting satirical 
speeches and jeerings, 

Ib. rpiBorexrpdredos (τρίβολος, ἐκτράπελος). τρίβολος (βάλλω, βέλος), 
as τριβελὴς, three-pointed. subst. ὁ τρίβολος. 1) An iron point, to stick 
in the heels, a foot-trap: 2) a water-plant, so called from its prickly 
form: 3) that witticism which in epigrams is still called the point. 
See Pass. in voc. ἐκτράπελος (ἐκτρέπω), deviating from, unusual, revolt- 
ing, monstrous : applied particularly to children, of quick and unna- 
tural growth. 

964. Axdpevos= ἕλκων, in jus trahens. 

Ib. πραγμάτιον, a paltry, pettifogging suit. 

Ib. γλισχραντιλογεξεπίτριπτος (8 γλισχρὸς, ἀντιλογία, ἐξεπίτριπτος), 


8 Laert. de Socrate II. 30. Ὁρῶν δ᾽ Εὐκλείδην ἐσπουδακότα περὶ τοὺς ἐριστικοὺς 
λόγους, ᾿Ὦ Ἐὐκλείδη, ἔφη, σοφισταῖς μὲν δυνήσῃ χρῆσθαι, ἀνθρώποις δὲ οὐδαμῶς. 
ἄχρηστον γὰρ ᾧετο εἶναι τὴν περὶ ταῦτα γλισχρολογίαν (sic Η. Steph.). 
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ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ᾿Ακαδήμειαν κατιὼν ὑπὸ ταῖς μορίαις ἀπο- 
θρέξει 965 


“ἃ suit which, being doubtful and slippery, may, by the arts and 
calumnies of the opposing party, easily ruin a person.” Scuurz. Wer 
wider den Gegner “ im Bettelhalunkenprozesse’’ ποδί. Wour. Ein 
Rechtasichlein zihabkasbalgendes Handels. Voss. 

965. ᾿Ακαδήμεια (““ de Academia Blomf. Class. Journal, No. XI. 
p. 123. Vide ibid. XXII. p. 221. Adde Alexin Athenzi ΧΙ. 610, c. 
Maltby, Thes. p. 1122. ᾿Ακαδημϊακὸς Epigr. vAristocreont. Plut. ΧΙ. 
p- 1033, e.” Dosreez), a place on the Cephissus, six stadia from 
Athens, originally belonging to the hero t Academus, afterwards a 
Gymnasium, which Cimon beautified with plantings of plane and 
olive-trees, with pleasure-walks and fountains. Here was an altar to 
the Muses, with statues of the Graces by Speusippus, a sanctuary of 
Minerva, an altar of Prometheus (the light-bringing), of Cupid, of 
Hercules, and others. Here Plato, who possessed a country-seat in 
the neighbourhood, gave his instructions ; and after him, all his fol- 
lowers. Long was the silent sanctuary of Philosophy observed and 
spared, even by foes; till Sylla caused its beautiful row of planes to 
be cut down, and converted into machines for war. The Academy 
however was repaired, and flourished til] the time of Julian. See 
Real-Encyclopadie in voc. 

Ib. ταῖς popias, the sacred olives. (Cf. Lysiam 108, 26. 38. 109, 
3, 10. 110, 44. Soph. Ced. Col. 705.) According to the mythical 
tales of antiquity, the first olive-tree was planted in Attica by Mi- 
nerva herself, after her victory over Neptune; the place selected for 
the purpose being the temple of Minerva Polias in the Acropolis. 
From this original olive-tree was derived that which stood near the 
altar of Minerva in the Academy, and from the twelve layers, which, 
- according to some (Suidas in voc. Y popia), had gone to form the 
latter, were derived all the olive-trees planted in Attica, more parti- 
cularly those on the banks of the Cephissus. (See Kruse’s Hellas 
It. 45. ‘‘ All the Athenian olives were thus conceived to be the 


t Who can see the word Academy naturalized in so many languages of modern 
Europe, without a feeling of surprise at the remote age from which the word 
dates, Academus, its origin, being coeval with the Helen of the Trojan war? Ags 
Castor and Pollux were in pursuit of this fair fugitive, they drew towards Athens, 
where Academus informed them that the sister of whom they were in search was 
concealed at Aphidne. Much honour was, in consequence of this information, 
shewn to Academus by the Tyndaride during his life; and long after his death, 
so grateful a remembrance of his conduct was entertained by the Lacedemonians, 
that in their frequent irruptions into Attica, no injury was allowed to be done to 
the possessions of this favoured person. 

ν “ Some fanciful etymologies of the term μορία have been assigned (Scholl 
Nub. 1002.). The word seems to me to contain an allusion to their supposed ori- 
gin: it isan historical expression of the partition of these olives from the one 
stock in the Erechtheum. jopia ἐλαία is olea partitiva. The word itself (from 
μείρω, μόρος, &c.) still survives in its compound συμμορία, a class.” Wornps- 
WORTR. 
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στε μενος καλάμῳ λευκῷ μετὰ σώφρονος ἡλι- 


κιώτου, 

μίλακος ὄζων καὶ ἀπραγμοσύνης καὶ λεύκης φυλλοβο- 
λούσης, 

ἦρος ἐν ὥρᾳ χαίρων, ὁπόταν πλάτανος πτελέᾳ ψι- 
θυρίῷῃ. 


offspring of one sacred parent: they were the offspring of the Will 
of Minerva; the sanctity of the parent serving to protect its off- 
spring. Of the parents’ sanctity, proofs, even historical, were 
offered, and as willingly accepted by the Athenians. This original 
olive-tree was burnt to the ground by the Persians, when they took 
the Acropolis: its site was subsequently visited on the same day ; 
the tree was then found to have shot forth fresh sprouts two cubits 
in height.” (Wordsworth’s Attica, p. 136.) 

Ib. ἀποθρέξει. Schneider translates; wirst im Laufen eine Partie 
machen, 1. 6. make a running-match. A foot-race, and almost a foot- 
fall, in such a place may at first perhaps startle the reader; but it 
must be remembered that at the time “ the Clouds” was exhibited, 
the Academy was a place devoted to bodily, not to mental amuse- 
ments. The Genius of Plato had yet to sanctify it as the abode. of 
intellectual attainments. 

οὐδ. καλάμῳ λευκῷ, the white calamus. ‘‘ Non intelligitur cala- 
mus odoraius, vel aromaticus, Indicus aut Syriacus, sed vulgare genus 
calami in ipsa Attica crescens.” Scnurz. 

967. σμῖλαξ, also σμῖλος, μῖλαξ and pidos, prop. a yew-tree. 
“ Hic intelligitur herba coronaria, similis ἃ hedere, que et nicophoros 
dicitur.”” Eran. Eurip. in Bacch. 108. βρύετε Spvere χλοηρᾷ μίλακι καλ- 
λικάρπῳ. 701. ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἔθεντο κισσίνους | στεφάνους δρυός re, μίλακός τ᾽ 
ἀνθεσφόρου. 

Ib. ἀπραγμοσύνης (ὄζων), to live in the odour οὗ ἀπραγμοσύνη at 
Athens, must have been almost as fortunate as dying in the odour 
of sanctity in the papal church. 

Ib. λεύκη, the white poplar. 

Tb. φυλλοβολεῖν (φύλλον, βάλλω), to shed the leaf; (sometimes to 
strew with leaves. Hence the Pythagorean precept: ἀθλεῖν, νικᾶν δὲ 
μή" ὡς δέον τοὺς μὲν πόνους ὑπομένειν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ νικᾶν φθόνους φεύ- 
yew. συμβαίνει γὰρ καὶ ἄλλως μηδ᾽ εὐαγεῖς εἶναι τοὺς νικῶντας καὶ φνλλο- 
βολουμένους.) 

968. πλάτανος (πλάτος, πλατὺς, on. account of the breadth of its 
leaves), the plane-tree. Brucker, describing the academy of Plato 
(I. 643.), adds, ““ Magnam vero loco jucunditatem faciebant platani 
excelsee cubitorum triginta sex, quas laudat Plinius.” These are not 


a ὦ Folio coronant smilacis et hedere, corymbique earum obtinent principa- 
tum.” Plinius 1.21. | 
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ἣν ταῦτα ποιῇς ayo φράζω, 
καὶ πρὸς τούτοις προσέχῃς τὸν νοῦν, 970 
«“, 383 a σὰ . . a 
ἕξεις ἀεὶ στῆθος λιπαρὸν, 
Ἁ Ἁ Wf , 
χροιὰν Aapmrpay, ὥμους peyadous, 


the only planes of which philosophic readers have a grateful re- 
membrance. It is under the joint shade of a lofty tree of this de- 
scription and the viter, (ἢ re yap πλάτανος αὕτη pad’ ἀμφιλαφής re καὶ 
ὑψηλὴ, τοῦ τε ἄγνον τὸ tos καὶ τὸ σύσκιον πάγκαλον, καὶ ὡς ἀκμὴν ἔχει 
τῆν ἄνθης, ὡς ἂν εὐωδέστατον παρέχοι τὸν τόπον,) that the celebrated Pla- 
tonic dialogue, the Pheedrus, as we have already observed, took 
place. See also Apollon. Vit. VII. xi. 

Ib. πτελέα, elm or maple. Il. VI. 419. XXI. 242. 350. Hes. 
Op. 433- It is not perhaps in the best possible taste to withdraw 
the reader’s mind from the poetry of Amstophanes, beautiful as it 
here is, to the mendacities of such men as Apollonius and Philostra- 
tus, but the xtext presents an opportunity for so doing which 
will not occur again, and we must therefore take advantage of it. 
For the marvels which Apollonius had witnessed among his Brach- 
man or Indian philosophers, we must be content to refer the reader 
to the Life of that veracious person (111. 28); his Gymnosophists, 
or naked philosophers, he found less provided, and also not a little 
jealous of their Indian brethren on that score; but they too had 
their wonders, and accordingly Thespasion, their chief, calls his atten- 
tion to a speaking elm: ὅτι δ᾽ οὐκ ἀδυνατοῦμεν σοφίζεσθαι, τὸ δεῖνα, ἔφη, 
δένδρον, πτελέα δὲ ἦν, τρίτον ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου, ὑφ᾽ ᾧ διελέγοντο, προσεῖπε τὸν 
σοφὸν ᾿Απολλώνιον. καὶ προσεῖπε μὲν αὐτὸν, ὡς ἐκελεύσθη τὸ δένδρον" ἡ 
φωνὴ δ᾽ ἦν ἔναρθρός τε καὶ θῆλυς. (ὙΠ. 10.) (That Apollonius, in this 
as in other instances, most probably copied from Pythagoras, the 
great object of lis admiration and imitation, cf. sup. 589). 

Ib. ψιθυρίζειν, said of the gentle noise (Theoc. I. 1. adv τι τὸ ψιθύ- 
ρισμα), or whisper, which a breeze or moderate wind makes. πτελέᾳ 
ψιθυρίζειν. TIamb. Vit. Pyth. XIII. 61. εἰς τὸ οὖς προσψιθυρίσας τῷ 
Taupo. 

970. πρὸς τούτοις... προσέχης. Plat. Protag. 324, a. οὐδεὶς yap 
κολάζει τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας πρὸς τούτῳ τὸν νοῦν ἔχων καὶ τούτου ἕνεκα ὅτι ἠδί- 
κησεν. 

971. στῆθος λιπαρὸν, pingue, crassum pectus. Dind. 

972. λαμπρὰν Br. “λεύκην, quod a Rav. edidit Inv., glossema est 
vulg. et exquisitioris lectionis λαμπράν." Dind. λευκὸς, fair, is a word 
more applied to the female sex. Lucian VII.131. τὸ χρῶμα... οὐ μέλας 


x That that text was the most effective place for holding up to eternal ridicule 
charlatanerie of any kind, seems to have instinctively, as it were, occurred to the 
mind of a father of the Church, when speaking of this Apollonius, and his pane- 
gyvist Hierocles :-—“ quasi egre ferret, quod illam rem non Aristophanes aliquis 
aut Aristarchus commentatus sit.” Lactantius Instit. V. 2. 
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γλώττων βαιάν" 

ἣν δ᾽ ἅπερ οἱ νῦν ἐπιτηδεύῃς, 

πρῶτα μὲν ἕξεις χροιὰν ὠχρᾶν, 975 
ὦμους μικροὺς, στῆθος λεπτὸν, 

γλῶτταν μεγάλην, καί σ᾽ ἀναπείσει 


οὐδὲ λευκὸς (τὸ μὲν γὰρ γυναικὶ, τὸ δὲ δούλῳ προσέοικεν). Cf. Eccl. 387. 
Xen. (Econ. X. 2. Ages. I. 28. Mem. I. 1. 22. 

974. ἐπιτηδεύῃς. Ran. 1069. (Auschyl. de Eurip.) εἶτ᾽ αὖ λαλιὰν 
ἐπιτηδεῦσαι καὶ στωμυλίαν ἐδίδαξας. Neither the verb nor its corre- 
sponding substantive is found again in the Aristophanic writings, 
but in those of Plato and Xenophon both abound. Add from 
Laert. de Plat. 111. 103. εὐνομία διαιρεῖται els τρία ἕν μὲν... .. τρίτον 
δὲ, ἐὰν, μὴ ὄντων τῶν νόμων, κατὰ ἔθη καὶ ἐπιτηδεύματα χρηστῶς πο- 
λιτεύωνται. 

977. καί σ᾽ ἀναπείσει. And who so fit for the purpose as one with 
whom Persuasion ranked nearly as a divinity? (Arist. de Eurip. Ran. 
1387.) And what Persuasion ? Not the honourable one, which en- 
deavours to work worthy purposes in ingenuous minds, but that 
specious and outwardly adorned persuasion, which, when laid in 
the balance of truth and wisdom, is found to be light and trifling, 
without weight of wisdom or dignity of purpose. See the scene in 
Rane (1388—1392.), where, after the manner of the Old Comedy, 
this idea is brought before the spectators in a bodily shape. 

978-9. And is this criminality also to be charged to the wntings 
of Euripides? His surviving dramas would certainly justify no such 
declaration, and for the, honour of a poet from whose writings all 
men of any pretension to scholarship have derived such intense de- 
light, let us venture to surmise boldly, that of those which have not 
reached us, none would have entirely subjected him to such a re- 
proach as the text here intimates. No: such depth of moral guilt 
must be chargeable on the professors of the Sophistic art generally, 
not on the writings of Euripides individually. That some dangerous 
opinions, however, on the distinction between the honourable and 
the base had escaped the pen of the latter, is evident, firat, from the 
direct taunt thrown out against him in that play which we have sub- 
jected to so much examination, for the purpose of establishing an 
identity between the tragic poet and Adiceologus ; second, from a 
fragment preserved in Stobeeus; and last not least, from a drama- 
tsed anecdote of the courtezan Lais, which no doubt spoke the 
popular feeling respecting the moral aberrations of Euripides on 
this gubject. I subjoin them in their order : 


(Ran. 1471.) 
τί 8 αἰσχρὸν, ἣν μὴ τοῖσι θεωμένοις δοκῇ ; 
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‘ A 4 ‘ Ld Q e nm 
TO μὲν αἰσχρὸν ἅπαν Kadov ηγεῖσθαι, 
Ἁ N > 4 
τὸ καλὸν δ᾽ αἰσχρόν᾽ 
καὶ πρὺς τούτοις τῆς ᾿Αντιμάχου 980 
καταπυγοσύνης ἀναπλήσει. 


(Fr. ap. Stob. XXIX. p. 200.) 
οὐκ αἰσχρὸν οὐδὲν τῶν ἀναγκαίων βροτοῖς. 
(Athen, XIII. 582, c. d.) 
Λαΐδα λέγουσι τὴν Κορινθίαν ποτὲ 
Εὐριπίδην ἰδοῦσαν ἐν κήπῳ τινὶ 
πινακίδα καὶ γραφεῖον ἐξηρτημένον 


ἔχοντ᾽, ““᾿Απόκριναι, φησὶν, ὦ ποιητά μοι, 

τί βουλόμενος ἔγραψας ἐν τραγῳδίᾳ, 

“Epp αἰσχροποιέ ;" καταπλαγεὶς δ᾽ Εὐριπίδης 
τὴν τόλμαν αὐτῆς, ““ Καὶ γὰρ, ἔφη, τίς εἶ γύναι ; 
οὐκ αἰσχροποιός ;" ἡ δὲ γελάσασ᾽ ἀπεκρίθη" 
“τί δ᾽ αἰσχρὸν, εἰ μὴ τοῖσι χρωμένοις δοκεῖ ;”” 


From whom these tenets of Eunpides most probably derived their 
origin, has been intimated in a preceding note (870.). Whether to 
the same baneful dogmata of Archelaus, almost necessarily connected 
as they are with a disbelief in the existence of heavenly powers, we 
are also to look for those atheistic opinions, which throughout this 
play are ascribed jointly to Euripides and Socrates, can now be only 
matter of Yconjecture. 

981. καταπυγοσύνης. Suid.: ἀντὶ τοῦ μαλακίας, dissolute effeminacy. 

Ib. ἀναπλήσει, “futurum passivi est, quod grammatici medium 
vocant.” Herm. 


y As the bulky volumes of Brucker cannot be presumed to be in the 
hands of many students, I transcribe his observations on the subject. The 
extract is somewhat of the longest ; but can any extract be too long, which brings 
us nearer to the early days of two such men as Euripides and Socrates, and allows 
the advocates of Aristophanes greater freedom of conjecture as to what might 
have been the opinions of the pupils of such a teacher at the time, or not long 
before, “ the Clouds” was exhibited ? But to come to our quotation. ‘‘ Pessime 
ob hoc dogma audit Archelaus, et impietatis patronum agiase accusatur. Neque 
tamen solius Archelai fuit, sed et ὑοῦ scepticorum cohorti placuit : cumque sanum 
quoque sensum possit ferre, ut scilicet id tantum neget, justi et turpis naturam non 
in essentiis rerum antecedenter ad legem (quemadmodum hac de re locuti sunt scho- 
lastici doctores) sitam esse, sed recurrendum ad legislatoris voluntatem, qui rebus 
naturalibus moralitatem addidit ; qua ratione recentissimo tempore Puffendorfii 
sequaces hac de re disseruerunt ; difficile est, de mente Archelai certum definire, 
eumque vel damnare, vel absolvere. Quantum tamen conjecturis asseyui licet, ad 
Deum boni et honesti auctorem non respexisse videtur Archelaus, qui numen vel 
plane neglexisse, vel e rerum tamen humanarum sphera proscripsisse videtur. 
Certe legum, artium, et civitatum instituta ab hominibus e terra cum reliquis ani- 
mantibus natis et ab iis postea discretis introducta statuisse, diserte οἱ tribuunt 
philosophumena. Quod, quantum ad atheismi impietatem constituendam vel 
augendam momentum habeat, et ad affricandam sententis hujus auctoribus et 
patronis atheismi maculam sufficiat, hnjus loci non est expendere, sed ad specialem 
atheismi historiam pertinet.” I. 521. 
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XO. ὦ καλλέπυργον σοφίαν κλεινοτάτην ἐπασκῶν, 
€ φ ’ ~ a nr Ψ ww 
ὡς ηδὺ σου τοῖσι λογοις σῶφρον ἔπεστιν ἄνθος. 
/ 93 vy) e ~ oso & σι 
εὐδαίμονες δ᾽ ἦσαν ap οἱ ζῶντες tor ἐπὶ τῶν προ- 
τέρων. 
πρὸς οὖν Tad, ὦ κομψοπρεπῆ μοῦσαν ἔχων, 985 
δεῖ σε λέγειν τι καινὸν, ὡς εὐδοκίμηκεν ἁνήρ. 
δεινῶν δέ σοι βουλευμάτων ἔοικε δεῖν πρὸς αὐτὸν, 


982. Captivated with the noble strain which has just sounded in 
their ears; the Chorus throw aside that apparent leaning to the 
worse cause, which dramatic necessity has hitherto laid upon them, 
and resume henceforth their proper moral function. The transition, 
indeed, is not made without a smile upon their lips, as the more than 
dithyrambic boldness of language, in which their admiration is con- 
veyed, sufficiently testifies. 

Ib. καλλίπυργον σοφίαν ἐπασκῶν. O sapientie excelse et inclyte 
cultor. Br. If we wanted to know who is meant by the antagonist 
of Adiceologus in the present drama, these three words would, I 
think, suffice to advertise us. For to whom but Aéschylus does 
Aristophanes allow of complete wisdom (σοφίαν), as well in the 
knowledge (cf. sup. 502.) as in the application (Ran. 1409.) of his 
art; that wisdom being equally evinced by the extreme beauty of 
his melic strains (sup. 933.), the grandeur of his moral sentiments, 
and the general sublimity of his diction (καλλέπυργον) ὃ If I exceed 
the sober bounds of etymology in giving so enlarged an innate 
eense to a compound word, which in its outer form bears every 
token of a comic stamp, I am sure I do not exceed those feelings of 
reverence, which, even with a smile upon his lips, Aristophanes ever 
felt and expressed towards the muse of A®schylus. It may be 
added, that the second term in the compound form καλλίπυργον is 
again selected by our poet as the proper one for expressing his 
sense of the lofty diction of Atschylus : 


ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν "Ἑλλήνων πυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνὰ 
καὶ κοσμῆσας τραγικὸν λῆρον x. τ. A. Ran. 1003. 


984. Sic Bek. Dind. εὐδαίμονες δ᾽ ἦσαν dp’ | οἱ ζῶντες τόθ᾽, ἡνίκ᾽ ἧς 
τῶν προτέρων. Herm. εὐδαίμονες dp’ ἦσαν οἱ | τότε ζῶντες, ἡνίκ᾽ ἧς, 
τῶν προτέρων. Br. 

985. κομψοπρεπὴς (πρέπω), of demeanour at once elegant and 
subtle. 

986. εὐδοκίμηκεν ἁνήρ. Are we to gather from this, that much 
applaase had attended the foregoing speech ? or that the author had 
calculated on such a result? That the discerning few would applaud 
most liberally, there can be no doubt: but can the same be safely 
predicated of the many ? 
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εἴπερ τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ὑπερβαλεῖ καὶ μὴ γέλωτ᾽ ὀφλήσεις. 
ΑΔ. καὶ μὴν πάλαι γ᾽ ἐπνιγόμην τὰ σπλάγχνα, κἀπε- 


θύμουν 
Ψ -ᾳ3.»ϑβ,ϑβ.8Ἑ a 4 [4 
ἅπαντα ταῦτ᾽ ἐναντίαις γνώμαισι συνταράξαι. 990 


, A 
ἐγὼ yap ἥττων μὲν λόγος δὲ αὐτὸ τοῦτ᾽ ἐκλήθην 
ἐν τοῖσι φροντισταῖς, ὅτι πρώτιστος ἐπενόησα 
‘ “ id ‘ ΄“ ( 3 > 9 a 
καὶ τοῖς νόμοις καὶ ταῖς δίκαις τἀναντί᾽ ἀντιλέζαι. 
N “ ~ ἃ [4 Ψ >, ΨΚ 4 
καὶ τοῦτο πλεῖν 7 μυρίων ἔστ᾽ ἄξιον στατήρων, 


988. γέλωτ᾽ ὀφλήσεις. Spanheim compares Eurip. Med. 404. οὐ 
γέλωτα δεῖ σ᾽ ὄφλειν. et 1049. βούλομαι γέλωτ᾽ ὄφλειν, Lucian II. 
223. μὴ καὶ γέλωτ᾽ ὄφλω ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίφ. 

989. ἐπνιγόμην. Bergler compares Alexis ap. Athen. VI. 224. 
ἐὰν ἴδω κάτω βλέποντας----ἀποπνίγομαι (enecor). 

992. πρώτιστος ἐπενόησα. In the identity which it is our purpose 
to establish between Euripides and Adiceologus, even this word, and 
still more the word σκέψαι, so frequently put into the mouth of 
Adiceologus himeelf, or his pupil Phidippides (inf. 996. 1023. 1373- 
1386.), must not pass unobserved. For what were the lessons 
which the bard himself professed to have more particularly taught 
his countrymen, and what the innovations which he had introduced 
into the tragic art? 


γοεῖν, ὁρᾶν, ξυνιέναι... 

“περινοεῖν ἄπαντα. Ran. 955. 
Again, 

τοιαῦτα μεντοὐγὼ φρονεῖν 

τούτοισιν εἰσηγησάμην, 

λογισμὸν ἐνθεὶς τῇ τέχνῃ 

καὶ σκέψιν, ὥστ' ἤδη νοεῖν 

ἅπαντα. Ran. 969. 


See further infr. 1373. 

993. τοῖς νόμοις καὶ τοῖς δίκαις. Pors. Dind. τοῖσι νόμοις καὶ ταῖσι 
δίκαις Br. contrary to the laws of the metre, which requires an iamn- 
bic or tribrach. 

994. ordrnp = 4 drachme = 2 *didrachma. “ The nummulary 
expressions in the Greek language have a reference to that period of 
their history, when the metals were weighed in exchange, and ποῖ 
struck: thus we meet with ὀβολοστάτης, Airpa, τάλαντον, στάτηρ." 
Walpole. 


z Compare 8 passage in the sacred writings, (St. Matthew xvii. i 34-27. 27.) which, 
- under all ite its bearings and circumstances, cannot be too ered. The 

notes to this play would indeed be of some value, if they ooo γόνα more frequently 
draw attention to such important references as 
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αἱρούμενον τοὺς ἥττονας λόγους ἔπειτα νικᾶν. 995 
σκέψαι δὲ τὴν παίδευσιν 7 πέποιθεν ὡς ἐλέγξω" 
σ “~ ~ n » a7 
oorts ce θερμῷ φησι λοῦσθαι πρῶτον οὐκ ἐάσειν. 
, / , A , \ \ ’ 
καίτοι TWA γνώμην ἔχων Ψέγεις τὰ θερμὰ λουτραᾶ ; 
ΔΙΚ. ὁτιὴ κάκιστόν ἐστι καὶ δειλὸν ποιεῖ τὸν ἄνδρα. 
AA. ἐπίσχες" εὐθὺς γάρ σε μέσον ἔχω λαβὼν ἄφυ- 
KTOV. 1000 
καί μοι φράσον, τῶν τοῦ Διὸς παίδων τίν᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἄρι- 
στον 
Ἁ , > A \ 4 4 a 
ψυχὴν νομίζεις, εἰπέ, καὶ πλείστους πόνους πονῆσαι ; 
AIK. ἐγὼ μὲν οὐδέν᾽ Ἡρακλέους βελτίον᾽ ἄνδρα κρίνω. 
AA. ποῦ ψυχρὰ δῆτα πώποτ᾽ εἶδες Ἡράκλεια λου- 
’ 
Tpa; 


996. ἐλέγξω. For a picture of an Elenchic philosopher, see the 
Antisthenes of Xenophon’s Sympos. (IV. 2. καὶ ὁ ᾿ἀντισθένης ἐπαναστὰς 
μάλα ἐλεγκτικῶς x. τ. Δ.) For a personification of the Elenchus itself, 
see Luciani Piscator, t. III. 135 et alibi. 

997. θερμῷ . .. λοῦσθαι. Bergler compares Hermip. ap. Athen. 
I. 18, μὰ Δί᾽, ob μέν τοι μεθύειν τὸν ἄνδρα χρὴ | τὸν ἀγαθὸν οὐδὲ θερμο- 
λουτεῖν, ἃ σὺ ποιεῖς. 

998. θερμὰ λουτρά. Cf. Xen. (ἔοοη. V. 9. ° 

999. καὶ διαλεχθεὶς ἂν ὡς ἀπαρκεῖν Gero, ἠλείφετό τε, καὶ τριψάμενος 
ia ἑαυτὸν ἐς ὕδωρ ψυχρὸν, γῆρας ἀνθρώπων καλῶν τὰ βαλανεῖα (balnea 
calida). Philost. de Apollon. I. 16. 

1000. σε μέσον ἔχω λαβὼν ἄφυκτον. This term of the palestra bas 
been explained in former plays. (Ach. 516. Eq. 736.) To the ex- 
amples there given, add the following more philosophic one. Lu- 
cian IV. 106. καὶ τὸν διδάσκαλον τουτονὶ θαυμάζετε, γέροντα ἄνδρα, ὅτι 
τοὺς προσομιλοῦντας ἐς ἀπορίαν καθίστησι, καὶ oldey ὡς χρὴ ἐρέσθαι, καὶ 
σοφίσασθαι, καὶ πανουργῆσαι, καὶ ἐς ἄφυκτα ἐμβαλεῖν. 

1001. τίν᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἄριστον. Bergler compares Amphitryon speaking 
of Hercules himself, in Eurip. Herc. Fur. 183. ἐροῦ τίν᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἄριστον 
ἐγκρίσαιεν ἄν ; | ἢ οὐ παῖδα τὸν ἐμὸν, ὃν σὺ φὴς εἶναι δοκεῖν ; 

1004. Ἡράκλεια λουτρά. ““Αᾳυδθ natura calidas, θερμῶν ἄτεχνα 
ῥεύματα, Herculis bainea vocabant.” Br. ““ Esse non balneas stru- 
ctiles, sed scaturigines aquarum calidarum ostendit Ignarra in 
Comm. de urbis Neapol. regione Hercul. adjecto ejus libro de 
Phratriis, p. 227.” Dinv. Herodot. VII. 176. (de situ Thermopy- 
larum.) “Eors δὲ ἐν τῇ ἐσόδῳ ταύτῃ θερμὰ λουτρὰ, τὰ Χύτρους καλέουσι 
οἱ ἐπιχώριοι" καὶ βωμὸς ἵδρυται Ἡρακλέος ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖσι. Megaclides ap. 
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καίτοι τις ἀνδρειότερος ἦν: AIK. ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνα, 1005 

ἃ τῶν νεανίσκων ἀεὶ Ot ἡμέρας λαλούντων 

πλῆρες τὸ βαλανεῖον ποιεῖ, κενὰς δὲ τὰς παλαίστρας. 

ΑΔ. εἶτ᾽ ἐν ἀγόρᾳ τὴν διατριβὴν ψέγεις, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπαινῶ. 
4 Ἁ Ἃ φ [.2 3 4 > ἅἃ 3 Sf 

εἰ yap πονηρὸν ἣν, Ὅμηρος οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν ἐποίει 
A 4 > 5» ‘ “a »>@\ Ἁ ‘ a 

τὸν Νέστορ᾽ ayopyrny ἂν οὐδὲ τοὺς σοφοὺς ἅπαντας. 

4 a> > mn 3 Ἁ ΄- a fav A 

ἄνειμι δῆτ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν ἐς THY γλῶτταμ, ἣν οδὲ μὲν ιοιϊ 
ΕΣ nA Ἃ ’ » ΄“ > δ A , 

ov φησι χρῆναι τοὺς veous ἀσκεῖν, ἐγὼ δὲ φημί. 

καὶ σωφρονεῖν αὖ φησὶ χρῆναι" δύο κακὼ μεγίστω. 

ἐπεὶ σὺ διὰ τὸ σωφρονεῖν τῷ πώποτ᾽ εἶδες ἤδη 

ἀγαθόν τι γενόμενον, φράσον, καί μ᾽ ἐξέλεγξον εἰπών. 

AIK. πολλοῖς. ὁ γοῦν Πηλεὺς ἔλαβε διὰ τοῦτο τὴν 


μάχαιραν. 1016 
AA. μάχαιραν ; ἀστεῖόν ye κέρδος ἔλαβεν ὁ Kaxodai- 
μων. ΕΝ 


Athen. 512, f. διὰ τί τὰ θερμὰ λουτρὰ τὰ φαινόμενα ἐκ τῆς γῆς πάντες 
Ἡρακλέους φασὶν εἶναι ἱερά; See also Kruse's Hellas, III. 130. 

1006. δι᾿ ἡμέρας, the whole day through. To examples given ina 
former play, (Vesp. 501.) add Arist. Fr. 476. v. 8. μέγιστον ἀγαθὸν 
εἶπες, εἴπερ ἔστι 8¢ ἐνιαυτοῦ  ὅτον ris ἐπιθυμεῖ λαβεῖν. 

1007. κενὰς τὰς παλαίστρας. So “ἘΒολγυ5 (Ran. 1069.) upbraids 
his opponent. εἶτ᾽ ad λαλιὰν ἐπιτηδεῦσαι καὶ στωμυλίαν ἐδίδαξας, | ἡ 
᾿ξεκένωσεν τάς τε παλαίστρας καὶ τὰς πυγὰς ἐνέτριψε | τῶν μειρακίων 
στωμυλλομένων. 

1008. εἶτ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷῳ. Cf. sup. 951. and to the remarks made in for- 
mer plays on this word, add definition of it by Anacharsis, (Laert. 
I. τος.) τὴν ἀγορὰν ὡρισμένον ἔφη τόπον els τὸ ἀλλήλους ἀπατᾶν καὶ πλε- 
ονεκτεῖν. 

1010. ἀγορητήν. I]. I. 247. τοῖσι δὲ Νέστωρ | ἡδυνεπὴς ἀνόρουσε λιγὺς 
Πυλίων ἀγορητῆς. To preserve the quibble and play of words, we 
must translate—not a counsellor—but an agoret. This feature of 
the times, which for solid argument substituted plays of words, quib- 
bling, and other deceptions, has been the subject of former notes. 
See sup. 678. | 

1016. διὰ τοῦτο. Bek. Dind. 8 αὐτό. Pors. Ib. τὴν μάχαιραν. 
‘* Acastus Peleo, cui innocenti succensebat, ensem abstulerat, quo a 
feris dilaniaretur inermis, sed dii ei per Mercurium miserunt alium 
ensem, a Vulcano factum.” Drinp. 
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Ὑπέρβολος δ᾽ οὐκ τῶν λύχνων πλεῖν ἣ τάλαντα πολλὰ 
εἴληφε διὰ πονηρίαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ μάχαιραν. 
ΔΙΚ. καὶ τὴν Θέτιν γ᾽ ἔγημε διὰ τὸ σωφρονεῖν ὁ Πη- 


λεῦς. 1020 
3 9 3 σι ? 9 2 AN 4 3. 2 a 9 e 
AA. xar ἀπολιποῦσα y αὐτὸν ᾧχετ᾽ οὐ yap ἣν ὑ- 
, 
βριστης 


γυνὴ δὲ σιναμωρουμένη χαίρει σὺ δ᾽ εἰ κρόνιππος. 
’ N φ ’ » a A of 
σκέψαι Yap, ὦ μειράκιον, ἐν τῷ σωφρονεῖν ἅπαντα 
ἄνεστιν, ἡδονῶν θ᾽ ὅσων μέλλεις ἀποστερεῖσθαι, 
παίδων, γυναικῶν, κοττάβων, ὄψων, πότων, καχα- 
σμών. 1025 


1018. οὗκ (Av. 13. οὐκ τῶν ὀρνέων. Ran. 504. οὐκ Μελίτης. Athen. 
VIII. 341, d. οὖκ τῆς Νιόβης. Dos.) τῶν λύχνων, he of the lamp-market. 
Antiphan. ap. Athen. IX. 380, f. περιπατεῖ ἐν τοῖς στεφάνοις, the 
chaplet-market ; where Schweigh. translates, ambulat in coronis, vel, 
circumit coronatus. 

Ib. τάλαντα πολλά. The Scholiast says that in the composition of 
his lamps, Hyperbolus made use not only of copper, but also of a 
large infusion of lead, thereby giving greater weight to the article, 
and consequently enabling him to put a larger price upon it. Hence 
his great gains. Hermann interprets this and the preceding verse as 
follows: ** Lepidum lucrum fecit Peleus, macheram. Immo Hy- 
perbolus tantum abest, ut machzram adeptus sit, ut potius opimita- 
tem integris talentis, ac multis quidem, ampliorem sibi paraverit.” 

1025. ὑβριστὴς, active, assiduous as a husband. 

1022. σιναμωρουμένη χαίρει, likes to be nibbled at as a dainty ; i.e. 
wishes to have court and attention paid her. See Pass. in v. 

Ib. κρόνιππος, (xpdvos, trmos,) α prodigious old dolt. It is by a 
similar use of the word ἕππος in addition, that we get a sense to such 
expressions as the following in the Aristophanic writings. Pac. 180. 
ἱπποκάνθαρος. Ran. 820. ῥήμαθ' ἱπποβάμονα. 927. ῥήμαθ'᾽ ἱππόκρημνα. 
To which add such words as ἑππομάραθρον, ἱπποσέλινον, ἱπποτυφία, 
ἃς, In the same way βου is added to words, as βούπαις, (Vesp. 
1206.) βουφάγος, βούγαιος, &c. to give an idea of greatness. 

1025. κοττάβων. To examples given by us im Ach. (470.) add, 
from the fragments of Euripides ; 


πυκνοῖς δ᾽ ἔβαλλον Βακχίου τοξεύμασιν 
κάρα γέροντος, τὸν βαλόντα δὲ στέφειν 
ἐγὼ ᾿τετάγμην ἄθλα κόσσαβον διδούς. CEneus Eurip. fr. 9. 
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καίτοι Ti σοι Chy ἄξιον, τούτων ἐὰν στερηθῇς ; 
9 “~ 3 “~ 
εἶεν. πάρειμ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν ἐς Tas τῆς φύσεως avayKas. 


πολὺς δὲ κοσσάβων ἀραγμὸς 
Κύπριδος προσῳδὸν 
ἀχεῖ μέλος ἐν δόμοισιν... Pleisthenes Eurip. fr. 6. 


Ib. πότων. Of potations and compotations we have had more 
than enough in two or three preceding plays; but the potations 
of sages (and, with one or two exceptions, nothing under a beard 
and cloak will find admission into the present notice) may yet 
have some aspects deserving contemplation. To begin with the 
greatest. Laert. de Socrat. [I. 27. καὶ ἔλεγεν, ἥδιστα ἐσθίων, ἥκιστα 
ὄψου προσδεῖσθαι" καὶ ἥδιστα πίνων, ἥκιστα τὸ μὴ παρὸν ποτὸν ἀναμένειν" 
καὶ ἔλαχίστων δεόμενος, ἔγγιστα εἶναι θεῶν. De Aristippo IT. 78. καί 
wore παρὰ πότον κελεύσαντος Διονυσίου, ἕκαστον ἐν πορφυρᾷ ἔσθητι ὀρχή- 
σασθαι, τὸν μὲν Πλάτωνα μὴ προσέσθαι, εἰπόντα, 


οὐκ ἂν δυναίμην θῆλυν ἐνδῦναι στολήν. 


τὸν δ᾽ ᾿Αρίστιππον λαβόντα, καὶ μέλλοντα ὀρχήσασθαι, εὐστόχως εἰπεῖν, 


καὶ γὰρ ἐν βακχεύμασιν 
οὖσ᾽ ἦγε σώφρων οὐ διαφθαρήσεται. 


Athen. XIII. 603, 6. ᾿Αντίγονος ὁ βασιλεὺς ἐπεκώμαζε τῷ Ζήνωνι. καί 
wore καὶ μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἐλθὼν ἔκ τινος πότου, καὶ ἀναπηδήσας πρὸς τὸν Ζή- 
νωνα, ἔπεισεν αὐτὸν συγκωμάσαι αὐτῷ πρὸς ᾿Δριστοκλέα τὸν κιθαρῳδὸν, οὗ 
σφόδρα ἤρα ὁ βασιλεύς. Laert, 11. 144. παρὰ πότον ὁ Μενέδημος ἐλέγ- 
fas αὐτὸν (Persseum sc.) τοῖς λόγοις, τά τε ἄλλα ἔφη, καὶ δὴ, φιλόσοφος 
μέν τοι τοιοῦτος, ἀνὴρ δὲ καὶ τῶν ὄντων καὶ τῶν γενησομένων κάκιστος. 
Plut. de Biante in Sympos. 2. καὶ πάλιν ἔν τινι πότῳ, περὶ θηρίων λόγου 
γενομένου, φαίης κάκιστον εἶναι, τῶν μὲν ἀγρίων θηρίων, τὸν τύραννον" τῶν 
δὲ ἡμέρων, τὸν κόλακα. Laert. de Bione IV. 47. καὶ ἦν ὡς ἀληθῶς ὁ Βέων 
τὰ μὲν ἄλλα πολύτροπος καὶ σοφιστὴς ποικίλος... .. ἕν τισι δὲ καὶ πότεμος 
(cf. Plat. Phedr. 243, d.) καὶ ἀπολαῦσαι τύφου δυνάμενος. Plat. 7 
Epist. 426, c. πόλις τε οὐδεμία ἂν ἠρεμήσαι κατὰ νόμους οὐδ᾽ οὑστινασοῦν 
ἀνδρῶν οἰομένων ἀναλίσκειν μὲν δεῖν πάντα ἐς ὑπερβολὰς, ἀργῶν δὲ εἰς ἅπαν- 
τα ἡγουμένων αὖ δεῖν γίγνεσθαι πλὴν εἰς εὐωχίας καὶ πότους καὶ ἀφροδισίων 
σπουδὰς διαπονουμένας. Philost. Vit. Apollon. I. 9. μειράκιον γὰρ δὴ ᾽Δσ- 
σύριον... ἐτρύφα νοσοῦν καὶ ἐν πότοις ἔζη, μᾶλλον δὲ ἀπέθνησκεν. Plat. ad 
Principem Inerudit. δ. 4. Ὁ δὲ ᾿Επαμεινώνδας εἰς ἑορτήν τινα καὶ πότον 
ἀνειμένως τῶν Θηβαίων ῥυέντων, μόνος ἐφώδευε τὰ ὅπλα καὶ τὰ τείχη, Νήφειν, 
λέγων, καὶ ἀγρυπνεῖν ὅπως ἐξῇ τοῖς ἄλλοις μεθύειν καὶ καθεύδειν. Ejuad. 
Politica Precept. §. 4. ᾿Ακούεις γὰρ ὅτι Θεμιστοκλῆς ἅπτεσθαι τῆς πολι- 
τείας διανοούμενος, ἀπέστησε τῶν πότων καὶ τῶν κώμων ἑαντὸν, ἀγρυπνῶν 
δὲ καὶ νήφων καὶ πεφροντικὼς λέγει πρὸς τοὺς συνήθεις, ὡς οὐκ ἐᾷ καθεύ- 
Sey αὐτὸν τὸ Μιλτιάδον τρόπαιον. 

Ib. καχασμὸς - καγχασμὸς (καγχάζω), loud and unrestrained laughter. 
καχασμῶν Bek. Herm. Dind. κιχλισμῶν Br. 
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ἥμαρτες, ἠράσθης, ἐμοίχευσάς τι, car’ ἐλήφθης" 
ἀπύλωλας" ἀδύνατος γὰρ εἶ λέγειν. ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὁμιλῶν, 
χρῶ τῇ φύσει, σκίρτα, γέλα, νόμιζε μηδὲν αἰσχρόν. 1030 


1028. ““ ἁμαρτάνειν non raro de adulterio εἴ stupro dicitur. v. Dor- 
ville ad Charit. p. 220. ed. Lips. Wetsten. in N. T. t. I. p. 202. 
alique intpp. ad Luc. VII. 37. Joh. V.14.” Dind. Here perhaps 
merely: you have gone astray. 

Ib. ἠράσθης. What consequence more natural, supposing the in- 
structions of Adicologus and Euripides to have been one and the 
same? For between the words expressing the rhetorical artifices 
which the latter, in the Frogs, more particularly undertakes to teach, 
what word do we find slipping in? The very word, or one close akin 
to it, in the text. 


ἔπειτα τουτουσὶ λαλεῖν ἐδίδαξα .... 
νοεῖν, ὁρᾶν, ξυνιέναι, στρέφειν, ἐρᾶν, τεχνάζειν. 953. 


τὸ δ᾽ ἐρᾶν προλέγω τοῖσι νέοισιν 
py ποτε φεύγειν, 
χρῆσθαι δ᾽ ὀρθῶς, ὅταν ἔλθῃ. 
Fr. Eurip. Incert. 113. ap. Dind. 


Ib. ἐλήφθης, deprehensus es. Cf. Monk ad Hippol. 959. and Lucian 
IX. 71, σὺ δὲ τὴν Σωστράτου γυναῖκα τοῦ μαθητοῦ ἐμοίχευες, ὦ KAeddnpe, 
καὶ καταληφθεὶς τὰ αἴσχιστα ἔπαθες. 

1029. ἀκόλωλας, pena tibi subeunda est, et mox χρῆσθαι τῇ φύσει 
est ingenio suo indulgere. Dind. 

1030. χρῶ τῇ φύσει. 

ὅστις δὲ θνητῶν μέμφεται τὰ θεῖ", ὅτι 

οὐκ εὐθὺς, ἀλλὰ τῷ χρόνῳ μετέρχεται 

τοὺς μὴ δικαίους, πρόφασιν εἰσακουσάτω" 

εἰ γὰρ παραυτίκ᾽ ἦσαν αἱ τιμωρίαι, 

πολὺς διὰ φόβον, κ᾽ οὐ 80 εὐσεβὴ τρόπον, 

θεοὺς ἂν ηὔξατο" νῦν δὲ τῆς τιμωρίας 

ἄπωθεν οὔσης, τῇ φύσει χρῶνται βροτοί. 

ὅταν δὲ φωρασθῶσιν, ὀφθέντες κακοὶ, 

τίνουσι ποιρὰς ὑστέροισιν ἐν χρόνοις. Stobsei Excerpt. p. 123. 


Ib. σκιρτᾶν, to hop, to spring, to dance. (Plut. 761. ὀρχεῖσθε καὶ 
σκιρτᾶτε καὶ xopevere. Eurip. Bacch. 446.) Metaph. to give himself up 
without restraint to his passions. 

κακοὶ γὰρ ἐμπλησθέντες ἣ νομίσματος, 
4 πόλεος ἐμπεσόντες εἰς ἀρχήν τινα, 
σκιρτῶσιν, ἀδόκητ᾽ εὐτυχησάντων δόμων. 
Enurip. Erecht. fr. 20. 
P 
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Ἃ Α aA Υ͂ ε Ἧ 7 > “ Ἁ 2.Ν 
μοιχὸς yap ἣν τύχῃς λους, τάδ᾽ ἀντερεῖς πρὸς αὑτον, 
ὡς οὐδὲν ἠδίκηκας" εἶτ᾽ ἐς τὸν Δί᾽ ἐπανενεγκεῖν, 


Lucian II. 125. (de Jove tauro.) ἐσκίρτα οὖν καὶ αὐτὸς ἐπὶ τῆς ηϊ- 
όνος. 

1031. πρὸς αὐτὸν “ intellige maritum, a quo deprehensus es, sive 
quem injuria adfecisti.” Dind. 

Ib. τάδ᾽ avrepeis πρὸς αὐτόν. Cf. nos in Ach. 636. 

1032. els τὸν Δί᾽ ἐπανενεγκεῖν (ἐπαναφέρω). In the ascription of 
human infirmities to the ® heavenly powers, none took more delight 
than the poet Euripides, traits of whose poetical character are con- 
tinually breaking in upon us in the Adicologus of our poet. To 
begin with mere verbal illustrations. Compare with Bergler Ion 
827. ἁλοὺς μὲν ἀνέφερ᾽ εἰς τὸν δαίμονα. In Bacch. 29. εἰς Ζῆν᾽ ἀναφέρειν 
τὴν ἁμαρτίαν λέχους. Orest. 76. εἰς Φοῖβον ἀναφέρονσα τὴν ἁμαρτίαν. 


οὐκέτ᾽ ἀνθρώπους κακοὺς 
λέγειν δίκαιον, εἰ τὰ τῶν θεῶν κακὰ 
μιμούμεθ᾽, ἀλλὰ Pols διδάσκοντας τάδε. Td. Ion 449. 


(Helen clearing herself before Menelaus for having eloped with Paris.) 


ot σ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμαυτὴν τοὐπὶ τῷδ᾽ ἐρήσομαι 
τί δὴ φρονοῦσ᾽ ἐκ δωμάτων ἅμ᾽ ἑσπόμην 
ξένῳ, προδοῦσα πατρίδα καὶ δόμους ἐμούς. 
τὸν θεὸν κόλαζε, καὶ Διὸς κρείσσων γενοῦ, 
ὃς τῶν μὲν ἄλλων δαιμόνων ἔχει κράτος, 


κείνης δὲ δοῦλός ἐστι συγγνώμη 8 ἐμοί. Id. in Troad. 945. 


ὅσοι μὲν οὖν γραφάς τε τῶν παλαιτέρων 
ἔχουσιν, αὐτοί τ᾽ εἰσὶν ἐν μούσαις ἀεὶ, 
ἴσασι μὲν Ζεὺς εἷς ποτ᾽ ἠράσθη γάμων 
Σεμέλης" ἴσασι δ᾽ ὡς ἀνήρπασέν ποτε 
ἡ καλλιφεγγὴς- Κέφαλον εἰς θεοὺς Ἕως 
ἔρωτος οὕνεκ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐν οὐρανῷ 
ναίουσι, κοὺ φεύγουσιν ἐκποδὼν θεοὺς, 
στέργουσι δ᾽, οἶμαι, ξυμφορᾷ νικώμενοι" 
σὺ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀνέξει; 
λῆξον δ᾽ ὑβρίζουσ᾽" οὐ γὰρ ἄλλο πλὴν ὕβρις 
τάδ᾽ ἐστὶ, κρείσσω δαιμόνων εἶναι θέλειν" 
τόλμα δ᾽ ἐρῶσα' θεὸς ἐβουλήθη τάδε. 

Id. in Hippol. 4.53--478. 


Tb. ἐπανενεγκεῖν. ““ Intellige δεῖ, nisi malis ἐπανενεγκεῖς, quod ta- 


δ Who were the originators of the system, may be learned from the philoso- 
pher Xenophanes, (ap. Sext. Emp. advers. Mathem. p. 341.)  . 

πάντα θεοῖς ἀνέθηκαν ” θ᾽ ‘Holodds τε, 

ὅσσα παρ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν ὀνείδεα καὶ ψόγος ἐστὶ, 

κλέπτειν, μοιχεύειν τε, καὶ ἀλλήλους ἀπατεύειν». 
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κἀκεῖνος ὡς ἥττων ἔρωτός ἐστι καὶ γυναικῶν' 
᾽ a . “A ~ ~ “ A o 
καΐτοι σὺ θνητὸς ὧν θεοῦ πῶς μεῖζον ay δύναιο ; 
ΔΙ. τί δ' ἣν ῥαφανιδωθῇ πιθόμενός σοι τέφρᾳ τε 
τιλθῇ ; 1035 
9 , , , \ . » » 9 
ἔξει τίνα γνώμην λέγειν, τὸ μὴ εὐρύπρωκτος εἶναι ; 
ΑΔ. ἣν δ᾽ εὐρύπρωκτος ἦ, τί πείσεται κακόν ; 
ΔΙ. τί μὲν οὖν ἂν ἔτι μεῖζον πάθοι τούτου ποτέ; 
ΑΔ. τί dir’ ἐρεῖς, ἣν τοῦτο νικηθῆῇς ἐμοῦ ; 


men non satis usitatum.”’ Eran. ““ Reiz. quoque legi volebat érave- 
yeyxets. Veram tollenda ejusmodi negligentia magna pars elegantise 
poetis aufertur.” Hers. 

1033. ἥττων ἔρωτος. So also Soph. in Trach. 489. Xen. Mem. 
IV. 5. 11. καὶ ὁ Ἐὐθύδημος, δοκεῖς μοι, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, λέγειν, ὡς ἀνδρὶ 
ἥττονι τῶν διὰ τοῦ σώματος ἡδονῶν πάμπαν οὐδεμιᾶς ἀρετῆς προσήκει. 
Laert. de Speusippo, IV. 1. καὶ γὰρ ὀργίλος καὶ ἡδονῶν ἥττων ἦν. In- 
stead of heaping up further examples of this well-known formula, 
the reader is recommended to peruse Plato’s Protagoras, 351, a, to 
354) 8. 

1034. Bergler compares Eurip. Herc. Fur. 1320. καίτοι ri φήσεις; 
εἰ σὺ μὲν θνητὸς γεγὼς | φέρειε ὑπέρφευ τὰς τύχας, θεοὶ δὲ μή ; Brunck 
compares the well-known passage in Terence’s Eunuch. 

1035. ῥαφανιδοῦσθαι, to suffer the adulterer’s punishment. This 
punishment consisted in plucking off the hairs of the himder part 
(rQAey), rubbing in warm ashes (τέφρα), and putting in wedge- 
fashion a radish. Nor was even greater violence disallowed by the 
laws for this crime. Hence Menander: οὐκ ἔστι μοιχοῦ πρᾶγμα τιμιώ- 
τερον | θανάτου γάρ ἐστιν ὥνιον. Laert. de Menedemo, II. 128. πρὸς 
δὲ τὸν θρασυνόμενον μοιχὸν, ᾿Αγνοεῖς, ἔφη, ὅτι ob μόνον κράμβη χυλὸν 
ἔχει χρηστὸν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ῥαφανίδες ; πρὸς δὲ τὸν νεώτερον κεκράγότα, Σκέ.- 
Wa, ἔφη, μή τι ὄπισθεν ἔχων λέληθας. Lucian de Morte Peregrini: 
μοιχεύων ἁλοὺς διέφυγε, ῥαφανίδι τὴν πυγὴν βεβυσμένος. Ψ111. 277. 

Ib. τέφρᾳ τιλθῇ. The construction implies that the depilation was 
effected by the warm ashes. Plut. 168. ὁ δ᾽ ἁλούς ye μοιχὸς διὰ σέ 
πον παρατίλλεται. 

1036. τὸ μὴ εὐρύπρωκτον εἶναι For the construction Bergler com- 
pares Atechyl. Ag. 1181. ἄκος δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐπήρκεσαν, τὸ μὴ (quo mi- 
nus) πόλιν μὲν, ὥσπερ οὖν ἔχει, παθεῖν. Soph. Trach. go. οὐδὲν ἐλ- 
λείψω τὸ μὴ (Guin) πᾶσαν πυθέσθαι τῶνδ᾽ ἀλήθειαν περί. Sometimes 
with the addition of οὐ, Ran. 68. κοι. Prom. 954. Eum. 914. Soph. 
Aj. 735. See also Brunck ad Soph. (id. Tyr. 1387. Tranalate : 
Will he have any γνώμη, i.e. any quirk or quibble, by which to prove 
that he is not, δια. &c. 
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ΔΙ. σιγήσομαι. τί δ᾽ ἄλλο; ΑΔ. φέρε δή μοι φράσον' 


συνηγοροῦσιν ἐκ τίνων ; 1041 
ΔΙ. ἐξ εὐρυπρώκτων. AA. πείθομαι. 

τί dai; τραγῳδοῦσ᾽ ἐκ τίνων ; 

ΔΙ. ἐξ εὐρυπρώκτων. ΑΔ. εὖ λέγεις. 

δημηγοροῦσι δ᾽ ἐκ των; 1045 
ΔΙ. ἐξ εὐρυπρώκτων. AA. dpa dir 

ἔγνωκας ὡς οὐδὲν λέγεις ; 

καὶ τῶν θεατῶν ὁπότεροι 

πλείους σκόπει. ΔΙ. καὶ δὴ σκοπῶ. 

ΑΔ. τί δηθ᾽ ὁρᾷς ; 1050 
AI. πολὺ πλείονας, νὴ Tous θεοὺς, 
τοὺς εὐρυπρώκτους" τουτονὶ 

γοῦν οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ κἀκεινονὶ 

καὶ τὸν κομήτην τουτονί. 

ΑΔ. τί dir’ ἐρεῖς ; 1055 
ΔΙ. ἡττήμεθ᾽, ὦ κινούμενοι, 

πρὸς τῶν θεῶν δέξασθέ μου 

θοἰμάτιον, ὡς 

1040. Dicsologus folds his arms, and looks despairingly. 

1041. συνηγοροῦσιν ἐκ τίνων, “οὗ whom are our συνήγοροι com- 
posed ?” (Cf. nos in Ach. 624. Vesp. 702.) 1043. “ Of whom our tra- 
gedians ?” 1045. “ Οὗ whom our demagogues?” On the difference 
between the συνήγοροι and δημαγωγοὶ, see Schémann de Comit. p. 109. 

1049. καὶ δὴ σκοπῶ. Well: suppose me looking. Cf. Elmsl. ad 
Med. 380. Blomf. ad Choeph. 557. Monk ad Hippol. ror1. For 
similar command and assent, like that implied in the words oxéra— 
σκοπῶ, compare Plato’s Sophist. 229, Ὁ. 

1056. Diceologus, having surveyed the spectators, and finding 
or affecting to find nothing but the class of offenders here stigma- 
tised among them, professes himself conquered. That he may not 
endanger his own safety by resisting so decided a majority, he fur- 
ther professes his readiness to join their party; and that he may 
do this with more expedition, he pretends to take off his upper gar- 
ment and throw it in among them. The reader’s good taste will, I 


am sure, excuse me for not dwelling upon this most painful part of 
the drama. 
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ἐξαυτομολῶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 
σι δι [4 

ΣΩ, τί δῆτα ; πότερα τοῦτον ἀπάγεσθαι λαβὼν 1060 

͵ N eX aA , ’ὔ 
βουλει τὸν viov, ἢ διδάσκω σοι λέγειν ; 

ὔ 
ΣΊ. δίδασκε καὶ κόλαζε, καὶ μέμνησ᾽ ὅπως 
εὖ μοι στομώσεις αὐτὸν, ἐπὶ μὲν θἄᾶτερα 
κ- / 

οἷαν δικιδίοις, THY δ᾽ ἑτέραν αὐτοῦ γνάθον 

, : , 
στόμωσον οἵαν ἐς τὰ μείζω πράγματα. 1065 


1060. Sttepsiades here returns to the stage, and is addressed by 
Socrates. 

Ib. ri δῆτα ; Cf. infr. 1244. 

Tb. Ordo: λαβὼν τοῦτον τὸν vid» ἀπάγεσθαι (ἐπάγεσθαι, tecum sumere 
Reisk.) βούλει, 

Ib. ἢ διδάσκω σοι λέγειν, or shall J teach him the art of speaking? 
σοι isthere redundant, as μοι is in the next verse but one. 

1063. στόμα, the end or point of a dart or other martial weapon. 
Il. XV. 389. €vord ... κατὰ στόμα elpéva χαλχῷ:ς,ἑ Soph. Aj. 651. 
βαφῇ σίδηρος ὡς ἐθηλύνθην στόμα | πρὸς τῆσδε τῆς γυναικός. Hence 
στομοῦν, to furnish with a point, to sharpen. Phot. Lex. στόμωμα" τὸ 
ὀξῦνον τὸν σίδηρον. Pollux: ᾿Αριστοφάνης στομῷσαι εἴρηκε, τὸ λάλον 
ἀπεργάζεσθαι. Spanheim compares Soph. Cid. Col. 829. πολλὴν ἔχων 
στόμωσιν. 

Ib. ἐπὶ μὲν θάτερα, on the one side. Plat. Protag. 2314. 6. ἑξῆς & 
αὐτῷ (Protagore) συμπεριεπάτουν ἐκ μὲν τοῦ ἐπὶ θάτερα Καλλίας ὁ ‘In- 
wovixou καὶ ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ ὁ ὁμομήτριος ...ἐκ δὲ τοῦ ἐπὶ θάτερα ὁ ἕτερος 
τῶν Περικλέους Ἀάνθιππος κι τ. Χ. Laert. de Zenone, VII. 1. τὸν τρά- 
χηῆλον ἐπὶ θάτερα νενευκὼς ἦν. Lucian IT. 155. V.117. Ducker ob- 
serves, that the phrase appears to be elliptic, and must be filled 
up as follows: ἐπὶ μὲν θάτερα στόμωσον τὴν γνάθον οἵαν δικιδίοις, i. 6. 
on one side sharpen his cheek for small suits: in the second branch 
of the sentence, where the poet ought to have said, ἐπὶ θάτερα δὲ, he 
cubstitates, τὴν ἑτέραν δ᾽ αὐτοῦ γνάθον. 

1064. οἵαν (Suid. δυνατὴν) δικιδίοις. Compare, for construction as 
well as sentiment, Plat. in Euthyd. 272, a. ἔπειτα τὴν ἐν τοῖς δικαστη- 
pis μάχην κρατίστω καὶ ἀγωνίσασθαι καὶ ἄλλον διδάξαι λέγειν τε καὶ ovy- 
γράφεσθαι λόγους olovs εἰς τὰ δικαστήρια. Ibid. 273, ἃ. 290,a. 304, 
d. Theet. 178, 6. 

1065. ““ μείζω πράγματα. Suid. τὰ ἄδικα, τὰ ἐμφιλόσοφα, diminu- 
tive dixisse, δικιδίοις, liticulis. At majora negotia potius interpretarer 
magis ardua negotia, ad que filium suum vult instrui, utpote quum 
ipse senex, quum se daret in disciplinam Socratis, talia (sup. 421.) 
noluisset doceri.” Hartes. To the same effect also Bergler. But 
are these learned commentators correct? The one and sole object 
of Strepsiades, as has been already explained, is to obtain for him- 
self or his son that forensic ability which shall not only rid him of 
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ΣΩ. ἀμέλει, κομιεῖ τοῦτον σοφιστὴν δεξιόν. 

ST. ὠχρὸν μὲν οὖν ἔγωγε καὶ κακοδαίμονα. 

ΧΟ. χωρεῖτέ νυν. οἶμαι δέ σοι ταῦτα μεταμελήσειν. 
τοὺς κριτὰς ἃ κερδανοῦσιν, ἣν τι τόνδε τὸν χορὸν 
ὠφελῶσ᾽ ἐκ τῶν δικαίων, βουλόμεσθ᾽ ἡμεῖς φράσαι. 1070 


his debts, but be a permanent source of profit to him. τὰ μείζω 
πράγματα seems here therefore more important legal matters, as 
opposed to δικίδια, suits of a comparatively trifling nature: cf. sup. 

6. 
49 066. ἀμέλει, don’t be uneasy. Τ[Ὁ.- σοφιστήν. Cf. sup. 353. 857. 

1067. ἔγωγε. R. V. Dind. οἶμαι ye Br. Bekk. Herm. The three 
latter give the verse to Phidippides: the Rav. MS., in which it is 
followed by Dind., to Strepsiades. Adopting the latter, we should 
paraphrase the passage: ‘‘ nay rather, instead of δεξιὸν, let me find 
him ὠχρὸν and κακοδαΐμονα, in other words, the exact counterpart af 
Cherephon and yourself.” 

1068. χωρεῖτέ νυν, addressed to father and son conjointly, who 
now retire from the stage. The σοι is to be applied to Strepsiades, 
as he turns his back upon the Chorus. (By Brunck and the Rav. 
MS. this warning voice is given to Phidippides. Bekker, Herm. 
Schutz. Dind. assign it more properly to the Chorus.) 

106g. τοὺς κριτὰς may be considered as a nominative absolute, 
equivalent to κατὰ τοὺς κριτὰς, quod atiinet ad judices, or as an in- 
verted structure similar to v. infr.1102. and familiar to every scho- 
lar, φράσαι τοὺς κριτὰς pro φράσαι ἃ οἱ κριταί, ἘᾺΝ. 

Ib. κριταί. The > judges, to whom the task of assigning the ἀγὰ- 
matic prize was confided, and to whom addresses similar to that in 
the text were not unfrequently made. (Cf. Av. 1101. Eccl. 1154.) 
That they were not inaccessible to corruption, may be inferred from 
the following allusion in Xenophon’s Banquet, (V. 10.) Πάπαι, ἔφη 
ὁ Σωκράτης, οὐχ ὅμοιον ἔοικε τὸ σὸν ἀργύριον, & Κριτόβουλε, τῷ Καλλίον 
εἶναι. Td μὲν γὰρ τούτου δικαιοτέρους ποιεῖ" τὸ δὲ σὸν, ὥσπερ τὸ πλεῖ- 
στον, διαφθείρειν ἱκανὸν καὶ δικαστὰς καὶ κριτάς, For further illustra- 
tons of the word, see Xen. Hell. IV. 4. 3. Eund. de Mag. Eq. 
I. 206. 


1070. ἐκ τῶν δικαίων, justly. Pl. 755. ἐκ δικαίου. Av. 1435. ἐκ τοῦ 


Ὁ They were usually five in number. In the following anecdote, so honour- 
able to Cimon, we find the number doubled. ᾿ἘΦ᾽ ᾧ xa) μάλιστα πρὸς αὐτὸν ἡδέως 
ὁ δῆμος ἔσχεν, ἔθεντο δ᾽ cis μνήμην αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν τῶν τραγῳδῶν κρίσιν ὀνομαστὴν 
γενομένην. πρώτην γὰρ διδασκαλίαν τοῦ Σοφοκλέους ἔτι véou καθέντος, ᾿Αφεψίων 
(1. ᾿αψηφίων) ὁ ἄρχων, φιλονεικίας οὔσης καὶ παρατάξεως τῶν θεατῶν, κριτὰς μὲν οὐκ 
ἐκλήρωσε τοῦ ἀγῶνος ὡς δὲ Κίμων μετὰ τῶν συστρατήγων προελθὼν εἰς τὸ Oda- 
τρὸν ἐποιήσατο τῷ θεῷ τὰς νενομισμένας σπονδὰς, οὐκ ἀφῆκεν αὐτοὺς ἀπελθεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ 


δοκώσας ὀνάγκασε καθίσαι καὶ κρῖναι δέκα ὄντας, ἀπὸ φυλῆς μιᾶς ἕκαστον. Plut. Vit. 
im. §. 8. 
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[ον 3 4 a σι ’ 3 @ Ἁ > “ 
πρῶτα μὲν yap, nv νεῶν βουλησθ᾽ ἐν wpa τοὺς aypovs, 
ὕσομεν πρώτοισιν ὑμῖν, τοῖσι δ᾽ ἄλλοις ὕστερον. 
εἶτα τὸν καρπόν τε καὶ τὰς ἀμπέλους φυλάξομεν, 
cd 7? > “ Vd o> 3 4 
ὥστε μήτ᾽ αὐχμὸν πιέζειν μήτ᾽ ἄγαν ἐπομβρίαν. 
ἣν δ᾽ ἀτιμάσῃ τις ἡμᾶς θνητὸς ὧν οὔσας θεὰς, 1075 
προσχέτω TOV νοῦν, πρὸς ἡμῶν οἷα πείσεται κακὰ, 
λαμβάνων οὔτ᾽ οἶνον οὔτ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐκ τοῦ χωρίου. 


δικαίον. Herodot. V. 37. ἐκ τοῦ ἐμφανέος. VIII. 126. ΙΧ. 1. Dem. 
197, 24. Andoc. 27, 38. ἐκ τοῦ φανεροῦ. Xen. Hell. VI. ς, 16. 

1071. veay Gl. ἀροτριᾶν, novare, terram aratrovertere. Xen. CEcon. 
cc. 16. 17. (Cf. Hes. Op. 460. 8q. νεωμένη γῆ, land newly broken up.) 
ἐν dog, ineunte vere. Br. Schneid. ad Xen. Cécon. 5. §. 4. evo, 
stato, certo tempore. 

1073. τὸν καρπόν re καὶ ras ἀμπέλους, Dind. (τὸν καρπὸν rexovoas, 
Br. Bek. Sch. Herm.), i. 6. the fruits of the vine. Laert. de Ana- 
charse I. 103. οὗτος τὴν ἄμπελον εἶπε τρεῖς φέρειν βότρυς" τὸν πρῶτον, 
ἡδονῆς" τὸν δεύτερον, μέθης" τὸν τρίτον, ἀηδίας. 

1074. αὐχμὸν πιέζειν κιτ.λ. Of all the mendacities of Apollonius, 
none perhaps is more impudent than the contrivance by which his 
Indian philosophers are represented as making themselves independ- 
ent of the elements, both for drought and rain: καὶ διττὼ ἑωρακέναι 
πίθω λίθου μέλανος, ὄμβρων re καὶ ἀνέμων ὄντε. ὁ μὲν δὴ τῶν ὄμβρων, el 
αὐχμῷ ἥ ᾿Ινδικὴ πιέζοιτο, ἀνοιχθεὶς, νεφέλας ἀναπέμπει, καὶ ὑγραίνει τὴν γῆν 
πᾶσαν εἰ δὲ ὄμβροι πλεονεκτοῖεν, ἴσχει αὐτοὺς, ξυγκλειόμενος. IIT. 
14. 

Ib. ἐπομβρία (ἔπομβρος), over-much rain. Laert. de Heraclit. IX. 
3. καὶ μέντοι καὶ διὰ τοῦτο περιτραπεὶς els ὕδερον (dropsy), κατῆλθεν εἰς 
ἄστυ, καὶ τῶν ἰατρῶν αἰνιγματωδῶς ἐπυνθάνετο, εἰ δύναιντο ἐξ ἐπομβρίας 
αὐχμὸν ποιῆσαι; τῶν δὲ μὴ συνιέντων, αὑτὸν εἰς βούστασιν κατορύξας, τῇ 
τῶν βολβίτων ἀλέᾳ ἤλπισεν ἐξατμισθήσεσθαι (noxium ac exudantem 
humorem exhauriri posse). Οὐδὲν δ᾽ ἀνύων οὐδ᾽ οὕτως, ἀτελεύτα. See 
also Vit. Apollon. I. 9. 

1076. πρὸς ἡμῶν. The Theetetus of Plato furnishes too philosophi- 
cal an exposition of this grammatical form, to be here neglected. 159, 
d. ἐγέννησε γὰρ δὴ ἐκ τῶν προωμολογημένων τό re ποιοῦν καὶ τὸ πάσχον 
γλυκύτητά τε καὶ αἴσθησιν, ἅμα φερόμενα ἀμφότερα, καὶ ἡ μὲν αἴσθησις. 
πρὸς τοῦ πασχόντος οὖσα αἰσθανομένην τὴν γλῶσσαν ἀπειργάσατο, ἡ be 
γλυκύτης πρὸς τοῦ οἴνου περὶ αὐτὸν φερομένη γλυκὺν τὸν οἶνον τῇ ὑὕγιαι- 
γούσῃ γλώττῃ ἐποίησε καὶ εἶναι καὶ φαίνεσθαι. 

1077. χωρίον, a farm. In former plays we illustrated this word 
by references bearing ἃ political sense; here we must look to it in a 
philosophical point of view. Hippias of himself, ap. Plat. 282, d. ἐν 
ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ πάνυ πλέον ἣ πεντήκοντα καὶ ἑκατὸν μνᾶς εἰργασάμην, καὶ ἐξ 
Gis γε χωρίου πάνυ σμικροῦ, ᾿Ινυκοῦ, πλέον ἢ εἴκοσι μνᾶς. Laert. de 
Xenoph. II. 54. ᾿Ηλείους τε στρατευσαμένους els τὸν Σκιλλοῦντα, καὶ 
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ἡνίκ᾽ ἀν γὰρ αἵ τ᾽ ἐλᾶαι βλαστανωσ᾽ ait’ ἄμπελοι, 
ἀποκεκόψονται" τοιαύταις σφενδόναις παιήσομεν. 

ἣν δὲ πλινθεύοντ᾽ ἴδωμεν, ὕσομεν καὶ τοῦ τέγους το8ο 
τὸν κέραμον αὐτοῦ χαλάζᾷαις στρογγύλαις συντρίψομεν. 
Kay γαμῇ ποτ᾽ αὐτὸς ἢ τῶν ξυγγενῶν ἢ τῶν φίλων, 
ὕσομεν τὴν νύκτα πᾶσαν ὥστ᾽ ἴσως βουλήσεται 

κἂν ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ τυχεῖν ὧν μᾶλλον ἣ κρῖναι κακώς. 


βραδυνόντων Λακεδαιμονίων, ἐξελεῖν τὸ χωρίον. De Bione FV. 48. πρὸς 
τὸν τὰ χωρία κατεδηδοκότα, Τὸν μὲν ᾿Αμφιάραον, ἔφη, ἡ γῆ κατέπιε, σὺ δὲ τὴν 
γῆν. In Plato’s Will, (III. 41.) whether genuine or not, we pretend not 
to say, we find two farms to be disposed of. We content ourselves 
with the first: τὸ ᾿Ενιφιστιάδων χωρῶν ...un ἐξέστω τοῦτο μηδενὶ μήτε 
ἀποδόσθαι, μήτε ἀλλάξασθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔστω ᾿Αδειμάντον τοῦ παιδίον εἰς τὸ δυνα- 
τόν. de Zenone VII. 36. διάπειραν δή ποτε βονληθεὶς λαβεῖν αὐτοῦ 
ὁ ᾿Αντίγονος, ἐποίησεν αὐτῷ πλαστῶς ἀγγελθῆναι, ὡς εἴη τὰ χωρία αὐτοῦ 
πρὸς τῶν πολεμίων ἀφῃρημένα' καὶ σκυθρωπάσαντος, ‘Opes, ἔφη, ὅτι οὐκ 
ἔστιν ὁ πλοῦτος ἀδιάφορον ; 

1078. ἡνίκ᾽ ἄν. Porson comperes Pl. 107. Eccl. 373. Eurip. Electr. 
1143. Lycoph. Stob. p. 491. Add Eurip. Suppl. 1217. 

1079. ἀποκεκόψονται Gl. ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν. Cf. Arist. Thesm. 1127. 

Ib. σφενδόναις, ἢ 1. 6. grandine. Schol. ὅτε ἡ χάλαζα ὡς λίθας ἐστίν. 
4 μεταφορὰ ἐ ἐκ τῶν λίθων καὶ τῶν σφενδονῶν. 

Ib. παιήσομεν. Lysist. 459. οὐ παιήσετ', οὐκ ἀρήξετε ; 

1080. πλενθενοντ᾽, building with bricks. Ib. τοῦ τέγους αὐτοῦ (ipeius 
tecti), τὸν κέραμον. Lucian’s Contemplantes: ἐπὶ δεῖπνον κληθεὶς ὑπό 
τινος τῶν φίλων ἐ ἐς τὴν t ὑστεραίαν, μάλιστα ἥξω, ἔφη; καὶ μεταξὺ λέγοντος, 
ἀπὸ τοῦ τέγους κεραμὶς ἐπιπεσοῦσα, οὐκ οἷδ᾽ ὅτον κινήσαντος, ἀπέκτεινεν 
αὐτόν. IIT. 39. 

1081. χαλάζαις. Plut. Plac. Phil. Il]. 4. ᾿Αναξιμένης, νέφη μὲν 
γίνεσθαι παχυνθέντος ὁτιπλεῖστον τοῦ ἀέρος, μᾶλλον δὲ ἐπεσυναχθέντος 
ἐκθλίβεσθαι τοὺς ὄμβρους" χιόνα δ᾽, ἐπειδὰν τὸ καταφερόμενον ὕδωρ παγῇ" 
χάλαζαν δὲ, ὅταν συμπεριληφθῇ τῷ ὑγρῷ πνεύματι. For opinions of 
Zeno and Epicurus, see Laert. VII. 53. X.106. ἴδῃ. Vit. Pyth. 
XXVITI.135. καὶ μυρία ἕτερα τούτων θειότερα καὶ θαυμαστότερα περὶ τἀνδρὸς 
ὁμαλῶς καὶ συμφώνως ἱσταρεῖται' προρρήσεις τε σεισμῶν ἀπαράβατοι, καὶ 
λοιμῶν ἀποτροπαὶ σὺν τάχει, καὶ ἀνέμων βιαίων χαλαζῶν τε χύσεως παραυ- 
τίκα κατευνήσεις. 

1082. § (ris) τῶν ξυγγενῶν. Passow compares Soph. Aj. 190. 
Trach. 2. 

1083. τὴν νύκτα πᾶσαν. Cf. Stalbaum ad Plat. Euthyphr. §. 6. 
‘* Ad nocturnam sponse deductionem respicit.” Wakefield. 

1084. ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ, because there the unjust umpire would have 
been free from rain. 
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ΣΤ. πέμπτη, τετρὰς, τρίτη, pera. ταύτην δευτέρα, 1085 
εἶθ᾽ ἣν ἐγὼ μάλιστα πασῶν ἡμερῶν 

δέδοικα καὶ πέφρικα καὶ βδελύττομαι, 

εὐθὺς μετὰ ταύτην ἔστ᾽ EVN τε καὶ νέα. 

πᾶς γάρ τις ὀμνὺς, οἷς ὀφείλων τυγχάνω, 

θείς μοι πρυτανεῖ᾿ ἀπολεῖν μέ φησι κἀξολεῖν, 1eg0 
ἐμοῦ μέτρι' ἅττα καὶ δίκαϊ αἰτουμένου" 


Μνησίλοχος ὡς Ἑλένη. 
Νείλου μὲν aide καλλιπάρθενοι ῥοαὶ, 
ὃς ἀντὶ δίας ψακάδος Αἰγύπτου πέδον 
λευκῆς νοτίζει μελανοσυρμαῖον λεών. Arist. Thesm. 855. 


1085. Strepsiades, true to the promise made to Socrates, (sup. 
v.645.) enters with a sack of barley-meal thrown over his shoulders. 
Slowly and anxiously he counts upon his fingers the days of the 
month ; ‘‘ the 26th—the 27th—the 28th—the 29th—and then the 
day which belongs neither to the new moon nor to the old, but is 
common to both.”’ . 

Ib. πέμπτη, τετρὰς x.r.d. The Athenians divided their month 
into three decads: the third decad containing the days which fol- 
lowed the twentieth (eixds) to the thirtieth. In this decad the days 
were numbered in a retrograde order, the last day being called ὄνη 
καὶ νέα, the 20th δευτέρα φθίνοντος, the 28th τρίτη φθίνοντος, the 27th 
τετρὰς φθίνοντος, the 26th πέμπτη φθίνοντος &c. to the 20th. 

1088. ἔνη τε καὶ νέα. See Tim. Lex. A name given by Solon to 
the 3oth of the month, because ‘“‘ during part of that day the moon 
was old, and for the remaining part new.” Quart. Rev. [X. 361. 
See also Kruse’s Hellas, I. 226. Hudtwalcker’s Disteten, p. 21. Cf. 
Lucian [V. 108. 

1089. was τις. Eccl. 692. Ran. 1022. tas τις ἀνήρ. 981. ἅπας τις. 
Antiph. 118, 32. Dem. 1396, 24. Menand. Fr. ‘Yyujs νοσοῦντα ι ῥᾷστα 
πᾶς τις νουθετεῖ. 

Ib. ὄμνυσ᾽ Bek. Dind. ὀμνὺς Reiz. Herm. Sch. a reading which 
simplifies the construction, and is perfectly agreeable to a feature in 
the Greek language, that of accumulating participles without a con- 
necting conjunction. ὀμνύς φησι, declares with an oath. 

1090. θεὶς mpuraveia. Cf. infr. 1134. 1208. This proceeding, the 
first preliminary of an Attic suit at law, has been fully explained by 
us in Vesp. (671.) Ib. μοι redundant. 

1091. μέτρι᾽ ἄττα. Pors. (Opusc. 240.) Dind. μέτριά re Bek. μέτριά 
roc Br. Herm. In Xenoph. Hell. IV. 8.5. lege, ἄλλ᾽ ἅττα χωρία. In 
Lucian. Timon. μυρί᾽ ἅττα ἄγκιστρα. Dosr. 
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“ ᾧ δαιμόνιε, τὸ μέν τι νυνὶ μὴ λάβῃς, 

τὸ δ᾽ ἀναβαλοῦ μοι, τὸ δ᾽ ades,’ οὔ φασίν ποτε 

οὕτως ἀπολήψεσθ᾽, ἀλλὰ λοιδοροῦσί με 

ὡς ἄδικος εἰμὶ, καὶ δικάσασθαί φασί jot’ 1095 
νῦν οὖν δικαζέσθων᾽' ὀλίγον yap μοι μέλε, ᾿ 

εἴπερ μεμάθηκεν εὖ λέγειν Φειδιιτπίδης, 


τάχα δ᾽ εἴσομαι κόψας τὸ φροντιστήριον. 
Tal, ἠμὶ, παῖ, πα. LO. Στρεψιάδην ἀσπάζομαι. 
ZT. κἄγωγέ σ᾽- ἀλλὰ τουτονὶ πρῶτον λαβέ: 1100 


1092. ὦ δαιμόνιε, Du Géttlicker, Welck. Du schlimmer Maan. 
Voss. mein Bester, my good fellow. Wiel. 

Ib. τὸ μέν τι νυνὶ μὴ λάβῃς. Diess bisschen nimm mir jezt nicht 
ab, take not this from me yet. Welck. dies noch sogleich nicht ein- 
gemahnt, do not claim instant payment for this. Voss. 

1093. ἀναβάλλεσθαι, defer, put off. Eccl. g82. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ νυνὶ ras 
ὑπερεξηκοντέτεις | elodyouev, ἀλλ᾽ εἰσαῦθις ἀναβεβλήμεθα. Dem. 541, 
26. τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἐπισχεῖν ἐδεῖτό μου τὴν δίαιταν, ἔπειτα εἰς τὴν ὑστεραίαν 
ἀναβαλέσθαι. 

Ib. ἄφες. Isoc. 402, c. ἀφιέναι τὰ χρέα. 

10923--4. οὔ φασίν ποτε οὕτως ἀπολήψεσθ᾽. Cf. infr. 1228. 1237. 
So kamen wir ja nie zum unsern. Wiel. Nie kommen wir also zum 
Unsern. Voss. More closely: They © deny that they shall ever thus 
recover what is due to them. Cf. Dem. 968, 11. (The mimicry 
which here takes place—the cringe, the bow, the insinuating tone, 
with which Strepsiades represents his own request as made, and the 
harsh tone in which the answer is couched, will of course occur to 
the reader.) 

1095. δικάσασθαι (sc. δίκην) μοι. Dem. 1196, 26. ὀφείλων ἡμῖν Τι- 
μόθεος τὸ ἀργύριον, οὗ δικάζομαι αὐτῷς 1267, 8. τούτῳ καὶ δικάζομαι καὶ 
μισῶ καὶ ἐπεξέρχομαι. 

Togg. nei φημὶ, in familiar language. Ran. 37. παιδίον, wai, nui, 
παῖ, where see Thiersch. 

Ib. ἀσπάζομαι. Socrates comes out from the Phrontisterium : sa- 
lutations and embraces pass between him and Strepsiades. 

1100. τουτονὶ, sc. τὸν θύλακον, this bag of meal. Nothing can be 
stronger than the declarations made by Xenophon and Plato, that 
Socrates received no payment from those who enjoyed the benefit 

-of his instructions. (Xen. Mem.I. 2. 5. 7. 60. I. 6.5. Plat. Apol. 
19, 86. 31, b.) How then was he to subsist? Private fortune he 
had none ; for of the trifle left him by his father, he had, it seems, 


¢ “ Est observandum, τὸ of φημε, aliquando idem significare quod nego, aliquando 
minus. Et omnino, que differentia acute notatur a jurisconsultis inter hec: 
Volo, nou volo, Nolo: eadem notari debet in istis φημὶ, οὔ φημι, ἀπόφημι."" 
I. Casaub. δὰ Laert. I. 99. 
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χρὴ yap ἐπιθαυμάζειν τι τὸν διδάσκαλον. 

καί μοι τὸν υἱὸν, εἰ μεμάθηκε τὸν λόγον 

ἐκεῖνον, εἴφ᾽, ὃν ἀρτίως εἰσήγαγες. 

20, μεμάθηκεν. IT. εὖ γ᾽, ὦ παμβασίλε ᾿Απαι- 
ὁλη. 


been speedily robbed (Brucker I. 524.); he followed no occupation, 
and he earned nothing, as other citizens of the poorer classes did, 
by attendance in the ecclesia and the courts of law. If he did not 
wish therefore to live a perpetual dependant upon the bounty of 
ὑπο (Laert. II. 121.), how again, it may be asked, did he subsist ? 
Two statements have been left, one by Aristoxenus, a scholar of 
Aristotle, the other by Aristippus, an auditor of Socrates himeelf, 
either of which, without impeaching the testimony of Xenophon and 
Plato, will enable us to solve the difficulty. The statement of Ari- 
stoxenus implies, that though Socrates took no actual pay from any 
individual, it was usual for him to put forth a little chest, into which 
his admirers dropped what they pleased, the chest being again put 
forth, as soon as its contents had been disposed of. (Laert. II. 20.) 
The statement of Aristippus is more in harmony with the present 
text, being to the effect, that though Socrates received no money 
from his auditors, he was paid in another way ; wine and provisions 
were sent by them to their great instructor, of winch he took as 
muchas served for his immediate use, and then returned the 
drest. (Laert. II. 74.) 

1101. (aside) ἐπιθαυμάζειν τὸν διδάσκαλον, to give the master a proof 
of respect. Gl. θαυμαστῶς τιμᾶν καὶ δεξιοῦσθαι. Suid. ἐπιθαυμάζειν, 
ἀντὶ τοῦ δώροις τιμᾶν. 

1102. Ordo: εἶπέ μοι τὸν υἱὸν, i.e. περὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ, Cf. sup. 926. 
1069. and Thierech ad Ran. 432. 

1103. dy, The critics are divided in opinion as to the antece- 
dent to this relative; whether υἱὸν or τὸν λόγον ἐκεῖνον, i.e. τὸν ἄδι- 
cov. I think, with Dindorf, there can be no doubt that it is to be 
referred to the latter. 

Ib. εἰσήγαγες, brought on the stage. 

1104. μεμάθηκεν. At this emphatic declaration, Strepsiades leaps 
and dances for joy ; shouting at the top of his voice ‘ Victoria, Vic- 
tora!’ But another question occurs: how had Phidippides become 
£0 speedy a convert to the philosophy and the habits of a school, 
for which he had previously shewn go utter a distaste? Considering 
his warm passion for horses and chariots, and that hie father’s in- 


4 On the question, as to what philosophers of antiquity did or did not receive pay 
for the instructions they gave, and the opinions held as to the propriety or other- 
Wise of receiving such compensation, the reader may collect some information or 
amusement from the following references: Laert. IV. 2. VII. 189. UX. g2. 
X. 121. Brucker IT. 150-1-7. 310. 341. LLL. 369. Lucian ILI. 109. 
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ΣΩ. ὥστ᾽ ἀποφύγοις ἂν ἥντιν᾽ ἂν βούλῃ δίκην. τιος 
ΣΤ΄. κεὶ μάρτυρες παρῆσαν, ὅτ᾽ ἐδανειζόμην ; 

ΣΏ. πολλῷ γε μᾶλλον, κἂν παρῶσι χίλιοι. 

=T. βοάσομαί τἄρα τὰν ὑπέρτονον 

βοάν. ἰὼ, κλάετ᾽ ὠβολοστάται, 


dignation had recently dispossessed him of both, I know nothing s0 
likely to have worked upon his imagination as the splendid array of 
both, which one of the myths, derived from the doctrines of the Py- 
thagorean school, contained, and which his preceptor, whether So- 
crates or Euripides, was so eminently qualified to set before him. 
(For this striking portion of a dialogue, which Schleiermacher terms 
‘‘ the first burst of the Platonic inspiration drawn from Socrates,” 
see Appendix (D). 

Ib. ᾿ΑπαιόληΞε᾽ Ἀποστέρησις, i.e. the imaginary goddess of the 
γνώμη ἀποστερητικὴ, which has been so long sought for. 

1106. δανείζεσθαι, to borrow on usury. Plutarch. de vitando zre 
alieno, §. 2. ἀπὸ τῆς ἰδίας δάνεισαι τραπέζης. §. 6. τὸ δανείζεσθαι τῆς 
ἐσχάτης ἀφροσύνης καὶ μαλακίας ἐστίν. “Exes; μὴ δανείσῃ, οὐ γὰρ ἀπο- 
pets’ οὐκ ἔχεις ; μὴ δανείσῃ, οὐ γὰρ ἐκτίσεις. δανείζειν, to lend on usury. 
Id. Ibid. δ. 7. ὁ Ῥουτίλιος ἐκεῖνος ἐν Ῥώμῃ τῷ Μουσωνίῳ προσελθὼν, 
“ Μουσώνιε," εἶπεν, ““ ὁ Ζεὺς ὁ σωτὴρ, ὃν σὺ μιμῇ καὶ ζηλοῖς, οὐ δανείζε- 
ται" καὶ ὁ Μουσώνιος μειδιάσας, εἶπεν, ““ Οὐδὲ δανείζει. "Ὁ γὰρ Ῥουτί- 
_ λίος δανείζων αὐτὸς, ὠνείδιζεν ἐκείνῳ δανειζομένῳ. 

1107, κἂν παρῶσι. Rav. Pors. Dind. «xe? παρῆσαν Br. Herm. 
Sch. 

Ib. πολλῷ μᾶλλον. Cf. Heind. ad Plat. Phedon. δ. 68. 

1108. βοάσομαι, Doric Dial. for βοήσομαι. On futures of this kind, 
see Monk in Alcest. p.21. Strepsiades appears to be here quoting 
from some Doric strain, and of course suits the action to the word 
by uttering a prodigious shout. For the metre, cf. nos in Ach. 
1079. 

Ib. rapa (τοι et dpa). See Gaisford ad Hephest. p. 222. 

Ib. tméprovoy (reive) excessively loud. Laert. de Diog. VI. 35. 
μιμεῖσθαι ἔλεγε τοὺς χοροδιδασκάλους. καὶ γὰρ ἐκείνους ὑπὲρ τόνον ἐνδιδό- 
ναι, ἕνεκα τοῦ τοὺς λοιποὺς ἅψασθαι τοῦ προσήκοντος τόνου. 

1109. ὀβολοστάτης (ὔβολος, tornus), a weigher of obols, or usurer 
of the lowest class. Lysias fr. 37. of ὀβολοστατοῦντες. Apol- 
lon. Vit. VIIT. 7. §. 11. τούτῳ γὰρ (Euphratee 86.) ἐντεῦθεν, τί λέγω 
χρήματα ; πηγαὶ μὲν οὖν εἶσι πλούτου, κἀπὶ τῶν τραπεζῶν ἤδη διαλέγεται 
κάπηλος, ὑποκάπηλος, τελώνης, ὀβολοστάτης, πάντα γιγνόμενος τὰ πωλού- 
μενά τε καὶ πωλοῦντα. Lucian III. 3. ἀτὰρ εἶπέ μοι, πῶς τὰ ὑπὲρ γῆς 
ἔχει, καὶ τί ποιοῦσιν ἐν τῇ πόλει; Φιλ. καινὸν οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ οἷα καὶ πρὸ 
τοῦ, ἁρπάζουσιν, ἐπιορκοῦσι, τοκογλυφοῦσιν, ὀβολοστατοῦσιν. 


Παῖς ὧν, per’ ἀδελφῆς εἰς ᾿Αθήνας ἐνθάδε 
ἀφικόμην, ἀχθεὶς ὑπό τινος ἐμπόρον, 
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αὐτοί τε καὶ τἀρχαῖα Kal τόκοι τόκων". 1110 
οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄν με φλαῦρον ἐργάσαισθ᾽' ἔτι' 

οἷος ἐμοὶ τρέφεται 

τοῖσδ᾽ ἐνὶ δώμασι παῖς, 

ἀμφήκει γλώττῃ λάμπων. 

πρόβολος ἐμὸς, σωτὴρ δόμοις, ἐχθροῖς βλάβη, {115 
λυσανίας πατρῴων μεγάλων κακῶν᾽ 

ὃν κάλεσον τρέχων ἔνδοθεν ὡς ἐμέ. 

ὦ τέκνον, ὦ παῖ, ἔξελθ᾽ οἴκων, 

die σοῦ πατρός. 

20. ὅδ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἀνήρ" 1120 


Σύρος τὸ γένος ὦν. περιτυχὼν δ᾽ ἡμῖν ὁδὶ 
κηρνττομένοις ὀβολοστάτης ὧν ἐπρίατο, 
ἄνθρωπος ἀνυπέρβλητος els πονηρίαν" 
τοιοῦτος, οἷος μηδὲν εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν 
μηδ᾽ ὧν ὁ UvOaydpas ἐκεῖνος ἤσθιεν 
ὁ τρισμακαρίτῃς εἰσφέρειν, ἔξω θύμου. 
Antiph. ap. Athen. IIT. 108, 6. 

1110. ἀρχαῖα, capital as opposed to interest (τόκος). Dem. 914, 
ult. ob μόνον τἀρχαῖα καὶ τοὺς τόκους ἀπεδίδον. 1200, 19. οἴεται δεῖν καὶ 
τἀρχαῖα ἀποστερῆσαι. 1253, 8. ἀποδοῦναι οὔτε τὸν τόκον, οὔτε τὸ ἀρ- 
χαῖον. Cf. Alciph. 1. I. ep. 26. Athen. 612, c. 

Tb. τόκοι τόμων, compound interest. Theophrast. ch. 10. δεινὸς δὲ 
καὶ ὑπερημερίαν πρᾶξαι, καὶ τόκον τόκου. Plat. 8 Legg. 842, d. ἐπιτό- 
κῶν τόκων. Lucian. Vit. Auct. καὶ οὐ μόνον γε ἁπλῶς, ὥσπερ οἱ ἄλλαι, 
τοὺς τόκους, ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτων ἑτέρους τοὺς τόκους λαμβάνειν. 

1114. ἀμφήκης (ἀκὴ), sharp on both sides. ξίφος, φάσγανον ap. 

om. 

1115. πρόβολος (προβάλλω), armour of any kind, (shield, spear, 
hunting-spear,) held forward for defence. Herodot. VII. 76. dowi- 
aes δὲ ὠμοβοΐνας εἶχον σμικρὰς, καὶ προβόλους δύο λυκοεργέας ἕκαστος 
εἶχε. 

Ib. ἐχθροῖς βλάβη, Rav. Herm. Dind. ἐχθροῖς ἀνιαρὸς Br. 

1116. Avoavias (Adm, dvia)=Tlavoavias, grief-loosener. Metre, 
Dochmiac. So also 1117. 1119. 

1117, κάλεσονΞΞ ἐκκάλεσον, evoca. Herm. Ib. ὡς dué=mpds ἐμέ. 

1118-19. Cf. Eurip. Hec. 169. οὗ τέκνον, ὦ wat .. ἔξελθ᾽, tS 
οἴκων' die ματέρος. 

1120. ὅδ᾽, here. Plat. Men. 80, 6. ἡμῖν αὐτὸς ὅδε παρεκαθέζετο. 

Ib. The door of the school opens, and Phidippides returns to the 
stage, a singular mixture of Phrontist and Sophist. As the first, he 
is of course deadly pale, and his nose seems formed for no other 





φφῷ ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥΣ 


9 9 
ΣΤ΄. ὦ φίλος, ὦ φίλο». 
’ 
SQ. ἄπιθι λαβὼν τὸν υἱόν. 
ΣΤ΄. ἰὼ ἰὼ τέκνον. 
ἰοῦ ἰοῦ. 
ε @ ’ ‘od Ἃ Ἁ 48 9 
ὡς ἤδομαί σου πρῶτα τὴν χροιᾶν ἰδὼν. 1125 
~ a) 4 ~ 
νῦν μέν γ᾽ ἰδεῖν el πρῶτον ἐξαρνητικὸς 
Ἁ ~ 
KGYTLAOYLKOS, καὶ τοῦτο τοὐπιχώριον 
3 “Χ““ 5» σε “ 6 tf a γ᾽ 9 Q n” 
ἀτεχνῶς ἐπανθεῖ, τὸ “Ti λέγεις ov; καὶ δοκεῖν 
ἀδικοῦντ᾽ ἀδικεῖσθαι καὶ κακουργοῦντ᾽, οἷδ᾽ ὅτι. 


purpose but to hang all the world upon it, except Socrates and Che- 
rephon; but the sharp features, the keen and cunning eye, the con- 
temptuous smile that plays about the lips, and above all, the bold 
and unabashed front, belong to the Sophistic and predominant part of 
him. The embraces, and other ebullitions of parental joy, he re- 
ceives as a philosopher should, with the utmost coolness and indif- 
ference. 

1122. Socrates reenters the Phrontisterium. 

1126, ἰδεῖν. ‘ An infinitive is sometimes put with words which 
express a quality, and shews the respect in which that quality ob- 
tains, where in Latin, after adjectives, the supine in -u, or the ge- 
rund in -do, follows. The infinitive in that case has the same sig- 
nification as the accusative of the substantive, with or without κατά. 
.. This infinitive is particularly frequent after adjectives.” Matth. 
Gr. Gr. §. 535. 

1127, ἀντιλογικός. The meaning of this word in ancient language 
has been given in a former note (869). In modern phrase, it means 
that the young knight now belongs to 


Men of that large profeseion that can speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 
Till they are hoarse again, yet all be law! 
That with most quick agilty can turn 
And re-turn ; can make knots and then undo them ; 
Give forked counsel, take provoking gold 
On either side and put it up. 
Bren Jonson. 

1128. ἀτεχνῶς, omnino. 

Ib. ἐπανθεῖ. Plutarch, speaking of the freshness of the works of 
art made in the age of Pericles (Peric. c. 13.), observes: οὕτως ἐπαν- 
θεῖ τις καινότης ἀεὶ ἄθικτον ὑπὸ τοῦ χρόνου διατηροῦσα τὴν ὄψιν, ὥσπερ 
ἀειθαλὲς πνεῦμα καὶ ψυχὴν ἀγήρω καταμεμεγμένην τῶν ἔργων ἐχόντων. 

Ib. τί λέγεις σύ ; This expression has been explained m a former 
play (Ach. 742). 

1129. xaxoupyouvr’. Treatises περὶ τοῦ κακουργεῖν are mentioned 
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» ~ [ά 
ἐπὶ τοῦ προσώπου T ἐστὶν ᾿Αττικὸν βλέπος. 1130 
νῦν οὖν Ores σώσεις μ᾽, ἐπεὶ κἀπώλεσας. 
®E. φοβεῖ δὲ δὴ τί ; ΣΤ΄. τὴν ἕνην τε καὶ νέαν. 

Ψ [4 3 N 4 « o 
OE. €vn yap ἐστι καὶ νέα Tis ἡμέρα ; 

al 

XT. εἰς ἦν ye θήσειν τὰ πρυτανεῖα φασί μοι. 
®E. ἀπολοῦσ᾽ dp αὔθ᾽ οἱ θέντες" οὐ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως 


pe ἡμέρα γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἡμέραι δύο. 1136 
ΣΤ. οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο: DE. was yap; εἰ μή πέρ γ᾽ 
@ 
ἅμα 


αὑτὴ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν γραῦς τε καὶ νέα γυνή. 

ΣΤ. καὶ μὴν νενόμισταί γ. PE. οὐ γὰρ, οἶμαι, τὸν 
νόμον 

ἴσασιν ὀρθῶς ὅ τι νοεῖ. ΣΤ΄. νοεῖ δὲ τί; 1140 

®E. ὁ Σόλων ὁ παλαιὸς ἦν φιλόδημος τὴν φύσιν. 

ZT. τουτὶ μὲν οὐδέν πω πρὸς ἕνην τε καὶ νέαν. 

ME. ἐκεῖνος οὖν τὴν κλῆσιν ἐς δυ ἡμέρας 

ἔθηκεν, ἐς γε τὴν ἔνην τε καὶ νέαν, 


by Laertius (II. 121. 123.), as among the works of the Socratic 
scholars, Crito and Simon. 

Ib. οἶδ᾽ ὅτι. Cf. Plut. 452. 838. Lysist. 154. Vesp. 1348. Pac. 
365. Dem. 343, 27. 405, 14. 428, 27. et alibi. 

1130. ᾿Αττικὸν βλέπος (frontem perfrictam 8. vultum impudentem, 
Kust.)="Arrexdy βλέμμα. Corinth. de dial. Att. ὃ. 10. p.17. Pol- 
lux IT. 56. ᾿Αριστοφάνης δὲ καὶ βλέπος ἐκάλεσε καὶ βλέπησιν. 

1134. θήσειν πρυτανεῖα, will commence legal proceedings. Cf. Platt- 
uer I. 132. Dem. 1074, pen. Iseus 42, 32. 

1135. ἀπολοῦσ᾽ ἄρ. Rav. Herm. Dind. ἀπολοῦντ᾽ dp. Br. 

1139. νενόμισται, yet so old custom and the law have ruled it. An- 
tiph. 140, 7. τὸν νομιζόμενον (ritu vetusto sancitum) ὅρκον διομοσαμέ- 
vous. 1413, 35. τὸ νομιζόμενον καὶ τὸ θεῖον δεδιώς. Dem. 1388, ult. τὸν 
»υμιζόμενον λόγον εἰπεῖν, orationem habere, ex lege οἱ ritu vetusto haben- 


1141. φιλόδημος, a friend to democracy. Piut. in vit. Sol. 16. Σό- 
λων, δημοτικὸς Sy καὶ μέσος. 

1143. κλῆσιν .. ἔθηκεν---- δοιριοα the summons or commencement 
ofthe action. ‘‘ pro ἔθηκεν MS, ἔδωκεν, non male. Sic Latini dare 
actionem.” ERnN. 


1144. τὴν ἕνην τε καὶ νέαν. Laert. de Thalete I. 24. πρῶτος δὲ καὶ 
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ἵν᾽ αἱ θέσεις γίγνοιντο τῇ νουμηνίᾳ. 1145 
ΣΤ. ἵνα δὲ τί τὴν ἔνην προσέθηκεν; PE. i’, ὦ 
μέλε, 


ὦ ε ἢ ς ζ δὰ 

παρόντες οἱ φεύγοντες ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ 
“ 3 [4 e ἢ φ A A 
πρότερον ἀπαλλαττοινθ' exovres, εἰ δὲ μὴ, 
ἕωθεν ὑπανιῷντο τῇ νουμηνίᾳ. 
ΣΤ. πῶς οὐ δέχονται δῆτα τῇ νουμηνίᾳ 1150 
3 \ 5 . “> 3 > ¥ Q [4 
ἀρχαὶ τὰ MpuTavel ,aAA Evy τε καὶ νέᾳ ; 
@ ε ’ Α - ἡ" ~ 

PE. ὅπερ οἱ προτένθαι yap δοκοῦσί μοι ποιεῖν" 


τὴν ὑστέραν τοῦ μηνὸς, τριακάδα εἶπε. Id. de Solone I. 57. πρῶτος δὲ 
Σόλων τὴν τριακάδα, ἕνην καὶ νέαν ἐκάλεσε. Idem ibid. 25. Συνιδὼν δὲ τοῦ 
μηνὸς τὴν ἀνωμαλίαν, καὶ τὴν κίνησιν τῆς σελήνης, οὔτε δυομένῳ τῷ ἡλίῳ 
πάντως, οὔτ᾽ ἀνισχόντι συμφερομένην, ἀλλὰ πολλάκις τῆς αὐτῆς ἡμέρας καὶ 
καταλαμβάνουσαν καὶ παρερχομένην τὸν ἥλιον, αὐτὴν μὲν ὅταξε ταύτην, ἔνην 
καὶ νέαν καλεῖσθαι, τὸ μὲν πρὸ συνόδον μόριον αὐτῆς, τῷ παυομένῳ μηνὶ, τὸ 
δὲ λοιπὸν ἤδη τῷ ἀρχομένῳ προσήκειν ἡγούμενος. Cf. sup. 1088. 

1145. ‘ That the deposit-money (θέσεις), and consequently the 
commencement of legal proceedings might take place on the new 
moon.” For construction, see nos in Ach. 962. 

Ib. νουμηνίᾳφ. Plut. de ere alieno vitando, §. 2. οὐδὲ ἀναμνήσει τῶν 
καλανδῶν καὶ τῆς νουμηνίας, ἣν ἱερωτάτην ἡμερῶν οὖσαν, ἀποφράδα ποιοῦσιν 
οἱ δανεισταὶ καὶ στύγιον. 

1146. ‘‘ Why then (ia ri Pac. 408. Eccl. 719. Plat. Apol. 
26, d.) did he not at once say the rew day (νέαν), without adding 
the old (my) ;” or, ‘‘ why then did he tack the old day to the sew ?” 

1147—8. ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ πρότερον, by a day earlier. 

Ib. ἀπαλλάττειν, placare satisfaciendo, wt cum debitor creditari sa- 
tisfacit 2s debitum reluendo. Dem. 1249, pen. συλλέξας ἔρανον ἐπει- 
δὰν τοὺς ξένους ἀπαλλάξω. 914, 4. μόλις τοὺς τὰ ἑτερόπλοια δανείσαν- 
τας ἀπήλλαξε. Iseeus 53, 36. ἀπαλλάττειν τοὺς χρήστας. 

' 1149. “ ὑπανιᾶσθαι, valde cruciart, reddunt acrius postulari.” Dino. 

1151. ἀρχαὶ, the magistrates. 

_ Ib. spuraveia, deposit-money. 

1152. The general reasoning of the young Sophist appears to be 
to this effect. From the character as well as the actual words of 
Solon, I maintain that all actions for debt ought to commence, and 
consequently the, deposit-monies (mpvrayeia) ought to be paid on the 
frat of the month. But, say you, if this be the law, it is not the 
practice: for all deposit-monies are paid, and consequently all 
actions for debt commence on the 30th of the preceding month.” 
Well, rejoins the Sophist, and what does all this imply ? Why sim- 
ply, that our dicasts have a fellow-feeling with our protenthists (xpo- 
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g> e ? A ~> € ’ 

ἱν ὡς τάχιστα τὰ πρυτανεῖ ὑφελοίατο, 

διὰ τοῦτο προὐτένθευσαν ἡμερᾷ μιᾷ. 

ΣΤ. εὖ γ᾽, ὦ κακοδαίμονες, τί κάθησθ᾽ ἀβέλτεροι, 1155 


revOas); for as the latter, by virtue of their office, taste previously 
all such eatables as are afterwards to be consumed at the sacred 
banquets, so the former by this scheme get a foretaste of those 
pecuniary banquets which by the laws of Solon ought to fall to 
them only on the following day. At this learned exposition all the 
doubts of Strepsiades vanish ; and a tide of tumultuous feelings tells 
him, that the long-sought γνώμη is at last found. Inthe double term ἔνη 
καὶ νέα, he feels, in short, as the young English spendthrift did, who, 
owing heavy debts in two adjoining counties, found himself a habi- 
tation which was on the confines of both: if a writ therefore came 
from the southern county, he took refuge in his northern apartment : 
if it came from the north, he had merely to reverse his position.— 
To leap upon his son’s neck and almost stifle him with caresses, to 
dance, to sing, and commit a thousand extravagances, are all the 
work of a moment: but in the midst of his transports Strepsiades is 
not unmindful of those, under whose tuition the great maxim hus 
been discovered. ‘ Bravo, my cacodemons (εὖ γ᾽, & xaxo8aipoves) ! 
Socrates and Chzrephon against the world !” 

Ib. προτένθαι (révOns). Brunck; “ Fuit Athenis collegium, 8. 
ceetus quispiam virorum, quorum officium ad sacra pertinuisse vide- 
tur, qui Προτένθαι appellabantur. Hoc manifesto apparet ex Athenei 
(171, ἃ.) verbis: εὑρίσκω δὲ καὶ ψήφισμα ἐπὶ Κηφισοδώρου ἄρχοντος 
γενόμενον, ἐν ᾧ ὥσπερ τι σύστημα οἱ Προϑένθαι εἰσὶ, καθάπερ καὶ οἱ Πα- 
ράσιτοι ὀνομαζόμενοι." Suidas: οἱ προλαμβάνοντες τὰ ὄψα, πρὶν els τὴν 
ἀγορὰν κομισθῆναι. Hermann and Dindorf adopt the former of these 
explanations, Passow the latter. 

1154. ‘* προτενθεύειν, tropice valet, occupare, mpoapndfeyv.” DInp. 

1155. τί κάθησθ. We left Strepsiades at the end of a former note 
in transports of joy. And could they yet have ceased? It is Smol- 
lett’s spendthrift in the Fleet, just convinced that the letter, which 
hails him heir to thousands, is no phantasm of the brain, but a real, 
waking truth: it is De Foe’s grateful savage, who finds that the 
knife, which she thought intended to sever her throat, is in fact 
brought to sever her bonds: it is Ben Jonson’s Mammon, convinced 
that the true sublimate has been at last effected, and that the world’s 
treasures and pleasures lie alike at his feet. Suddenly he turns to 
the spectators, and finding them coldly keep their seats, instead of 
rising simultaneously and sharing in his transports, he bursts into a 
torrent of invective against them. (If this explanation be correct, 
it is obvious that the punctuation in the text must be a little cor- 
rected, and a full stop substituted for the comma at κακοδαίμονες.) 

Ib. ἀβέλτεροι, Gl. ἀμαθεῖς. 

ῳ 
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ἡμέτερα κέρδη τῶν σοφῶν, ὄντες λίθοι, 
ἀριθμὸς, πρόβατ᾽ ἄλλως, ἀμφορῆς νενησμένοι ; 

ὥστ᾽ εἰς ἐμαυτὸν καὶ τὸν υἱὸν τουτονὶ 

ἐπ᾽ εὐτυχίαισιν ἀστέον μοὐγκώμιον. 

μάκαρ ὦ Στρεψίαδες, 1160 
2 ἢ > ¥ € Ἃ 

αὐτὸς T ἔφυς ws σοφος, 
ς N eN (, 

Xoiov Tov υἷον τρέφεις, ᾿ 


1156. ἡμέτερα κέρδη τῶν σοφῶν: κέρδη ἡμῶν τῶν σοφῶν. Cf. nos im 
Ach. 89. 

Ib. ores λίθοι, stone-sitters on stone-benches. Laert. de An- 
atippo: II. 72. ἐρωτηθεὶς ὑπό τινος τί αὐτοῦ ὁ υἱὸς ἀμείνων ἔσται παιδευ- 
Gels; Καὶ εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο, εἶπεν, ἐν γοῦν τῷ θεάτρῳ οὐ καθεδήσεται λίθος ἐπὶ 
λίθῳ. Plat. Hip. Maj. 292, d. καὶ οὐδέν σοι μᾶλλον γεγωνεῖν δύναμαι ἢ 
εἴ μοι παρεκάθησο λίθος, καὶ οὗτος μυλίας. 

1157. ἀριθμὸς, persons who serve to swell a numerical quantity, 
but fit for nothing else. (Horat. Nos numerus sumus et fruges con- 
sumere nati.) Eurip. in Herac. 997. εἰδὼς μὲν οὐκ ἀριθμὸν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐτητύ- 
pos | ἄνδρ᾽ ὄντα τὸν σὸν παῖδα. Theoc. XIV. 48. ἄμμες δ' οὔτε λόγω 
τινὸς ἄξιοι, οὔτ᾽ ἀριθματοί. Heraclitus ap. Laert. : 


Ἡράκλειτος ἐγώ" τί με κάτω ἕλκετ᾽ ἅμουσοι: 
οὐχ ὑμῖν ἐπόνουν, τοῖς δέ μ᾽ ἐπισταμένοις. 
Εἷς ἐμοὶ ἄνθρωπος, τρισμύριοι" οἱ δ᾽ ἐνάριθμοι, 
οὐδείς" ταῦτ᾽ αὐδῶ καὶ παρὰ Περσεφόνῃ. 
X. 16. 


Ib. πρόβατ' ἄλλως, mere sheep. Cf. nos in Ach. 103. and add 
Eurip. in Troad. 484. οὐκ ἀριθμὸν ἄλλως, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπερτάτους Φρυγῶν. 
Hel. 1421. ἄλλως πόνος. Soph. Trach. 827. ὄγκον γὰρ ἄλλως ὀνόματος 
τί δεῖ τρέφειν; Menander: εἰ μή τις ἄλλως ὀνόμασιν χαίρει xevois. Dem. 
448, 23. ὄχλος ἄλλως καὶ βασκανία. 941, 12. ἄλλως ὕθλος καὶ φλναρία. 
Plat. Thest. 176, d. ἀγάλλονται γὰρ τῷ ὀνείδει καὶ οἴονται ἀκούειν, ὅτι οὐ 
λῆροί εἰσι, γῆς ἄλλως ἄχθη, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνδρες, οἵους δεῖ ἐν πόλει τοὺς σωθησομέ- 
yous. 

Ib. ““ἀμφορῆς νενησμένοι, in amphorarum Megaricarum figuram alius 
super alium impositi.” Boeckh’s Gr. Tr. Prin. p.9o4. ‘* Rectissime 
Suid.: in Νενημένην, ἀμφορεῖς δὲ νενησμένοι, inquit, avr) τοῦ ματαίως 
κέραμοι σεσωρευμένοι, ὃ νῆσαι γὰρ τὸ σωρεῦσαι. Neque enim de am- 
phoris temere, h. 6. nimis, impletis hic agitur, sed de congestis coa- 
cervatisque temere amphoris. Numerus, inquit, estts, pecudes, et in- 
utilis supeller.”” Herm. 


* Xen. Anab. V. 4. 27. εὕρισκον θησαυροὺς ἐν ταῖς οἰκίαις ἄρτων νενημένων περυ- 
σινῶν. Thucyd. VII. 87. τῶν νεκρῶν ὁμοῦ ἐπ᾿ ἀλλήλοις ξυννενημένων. 
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φήσουσι δή pe οἱ φίλοι 


χοὶ δημόται 
ζηλοῦντες ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν σὺ νικᾷς λέγων τὰς δίκας. 1165 


ἀλλ᾽ εἰσάγων σε βούλομαι πρῶτον ἑστιᾶσαι. 
ΠΑ. εἶτ᾽ ἄνδρα τῶν αὑτοῦ τι χρὴ προϊέναι ; 
οὐδέποτέ γ᾽, ἀλλὰ κρεῖττον ἦν εὐθὺς τότε 
ἀπερυθριᾶσαι μᾶλλον ἢ σχεῖν πράγματα, 


1163. φήσουσι .. με, will say of me. Plat. in Menon. 77, b. ὅ πέρ 
φασι τοὺς συντρίβοντάς τι. Xen. Sympos. II]. 1. ὥσπερ Σωκράτης ἔφη τὸν 
οἶνον. Id. Hellen. III. 5. 12. Κορωθίους δὲ, καὶ ᾿Αρκάδας, καὶ ’Ayasovs 
τί φῶμεν; Cf. nos ἴῃ Ach. 293. 

1165. λέγων τὰς δίκας. Cf. nos in Vesp. 791. Eq. 338., and to 
the examples there given add Laert. de Biante I. 84. λέγεται δὲ καὶ 
δίκας δεινότατος γεγονέναι εἰπεῖν... δίκην yap ὑπέρ τινος λέξας ἤδη ὑπερ- 
γήρως ὑπάρχων, κι τ.λ. Id. de Socrate II. 38. εἶπε δὲ τὴν δίκην Πολύ- 
εὐκτος. 

1166. ἑστιᾶσαί oe. Xen. Symp. II. 2. ἐπεὶ δὲ αὐτοῖς ἡ μὲν αὐλητρὶς 
yrnoev, ὁ δὲ παῖς ἐκιθάρισε, καὶ ἐδόκουν μάλα ἀμφότεροι ἱκανῶς εὐφραί- 
vey, εἶπεν ὁ Σωκράτης" Νὴ Al, ὦ Καλλία, τελέως ἡμᾶς dors. Laert. de 
Xenoph. I. 52. τοὐντεῦθεν διετέλει κυνηγετῶν, καὶ τοὺς φίλους ἑστιῶν, 
καὶ τὰς ἱστορίας συγγράφων. Apollonius de Sympos. ap. Phil. I. 36. 
αὐτὸς δὲ οὐδενὸς δέῃ ; φήσαντος" τῶν ye τραγημάτων, ἔφη, καὶ ἄρτων, ἅ pe 
ἡδέως τε καὶ λαμπρῶς ἑστιᾷ. 

Ib. Strepsiades leads the way gaily to his house, dancing rather 
than walking—the young Phrontist follows with measured steps, 
head erect, and nose turned up, which seems to say “ Banquets and 
jonketings indeed! Foolish old man! there is nothing in this world 
μὴν 8 wise man’s consideration, but deep thinking and Euri- 
pides.” 

1167. Pasias (and a usurer’s mask would not be left without 
most characteristic traits) addresses himself to the person, who is to 
be witness of the summons served upon Strepsiades. 

Ib, ‘‘ εἶτα est cum admiratione interrogantis, ut Plut. 45. 79. 
207. Ergone? itane vero?’ ΤῊἨΙΕΒΒΟΗ. 

Ib. ἄνδρα. Dobree refers to Soph. Cid. T. 314. Av. 1319. 

Ib. mpotévas, to bestow freely, to squander. Herodot. I. 24. χρή- 


᾿ βατά σῴι προϊείς. Dem. 1297, 24. τίς γὰρ ἐθελήσει τὰ ἑαυτοῦ προέσθαι, 


ὅταν κιτι Ὰ. ABsch. 78, 27. προέσθαι τὰ πατρῷα (sc. κτήματα,) καταγε- 
λάστως. Lys. 162, 35. οὐδὲν ὑμῖν προεῖνται τῶν σφετέρων αὐτῶν. 

1169. ἀπερυθριᾶσαι, pudorem, 5. ruborem, pudoris indicem, deponere. 
Y. Dorv. ad Char. p. 200. Har. Lucian III. 91. καὶ τὸ ἐρνθριᾶν ἀπό- 
ξυσον τοῦ προσώπου παντελῶς. 

Ib. σχεῖν πράγματα, be put to trouble. The sense is: ““ Better had 
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ὅτε τὼν ἐμαυτοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα νυνὶ χρημάτων 1170 
ἕλκω σε κλητεύσοντα, καὶ γενήσομαι 
᾽ 4 ¥ “ a 3 Q v 
ἐχθρὸς ἔτι πρὸς τούτοισιν ἀνδρὶ δημοτῃ. 
ἀτὰρ οὐδέποτέ γε τὴν πατρίδα καταισχυνῶ 
ζῶν, ἀλλὰ καλοῦμαι ΣΣτρεψιάδην XT. τίς οὑτοσί ; 
ΠΑ. ἐς τὴν ἕνην τε καὶ νέαν. XT. μαρτύρομαι, 1175 
ὅτι ἐς OV εἶπεν ἡμέρας. τοῦ χρήματος ; 
ΠΑ. τῶν δώδεκα μνῶν, ἃς ἔλαβες ὠνούμενος 
NX. Ἃ a a 3 3 , 
Tov Wapov ἵππον. ZT. ἵππον ; οὐκ ἀκούετε, 
ὃν πάντες ὑμεῖς ἴστε μισοῦνθ᾽ ἱππικήν. 
ΠΑ. καὶ νὴ Δ ἀποδώσειν γ᾽ ἐπώμνυς τοὺς θεούς. 


I put on a bold front at the first, and rejected his application for 
money, than be put to so much trouble in reclaiming my dues.” 

1171. KAnrevew (καλέω, κλητὸς), to act as witness, that a summons 
(κλῆσι») has been served upon a third person. A suit without a 
witness of this kind was termed δίκη ἀπρόσκλητος. Cf. nos in Vesp. 
189. 

1173. Other countries are shamed by the litigious disposition of 
their inhabitants, but a true, bona fide citizen of Athens—how could 
he be guilty of a legal leniency, and not feel that he had brought the 
manners of his country into discredit ἢ 

1174. καλοῦμαι, Attic fut. for καλέσομαι. Pasias is here inter- 
rupted by Strepsiades coming out of the house. And how does the 
rejected of Socrates make his reappearance on the stage? That he 
had thrown off the scholastic costume may, I think, be inferred from 
the joint silence of Pasias and Amynias, who could not have failed 
to advert to so extraordinary a change in their customer’s usual 
habits. We may in like manner restore him his naturally ruddy 
face; we may put all possible alacrity and vigour into his move- 
ments, (what else does the prosperous change in his affairs demand ?) 
and considering the banquet which he is preparing to give, we may 
safely invest him in his holiday suit. 

1175. és τὴν ἕνην κιτ.λ. Cf. nos in Vesp. 753. 

_Ib. μαρτύρομαι, (Strepsiades addresses himself to the spectators. 
Cf. nos in Ach. 834.) 

1176. (turns to Pasias) τοῦ χρήματος ; 80. ἕνεκα. 

1178. ψαρὸν, starling-coloured. 

Ib. οὐκ ἀκούετε (to the audience). 

1180. ἐπώμνυς τοὺς θεούς. To examples given, sup. v. 245. add 
Pythag. ap. Laert. VIII. 22. μηδὲ ὀμνύναι θεούς' ἀσκεῖν γὰρ αὑτὸν δεῖν 
ἀξιόπιστον παρέχειν. ᾿ ᾿ 
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ΣΤ. μὰ τὸν A’: ov yap πω tor ἐξηπίστατο 1181 
Φειδιππίδης μοι Tov axaraBAnrov λόγον. 

ΠΑ. νῦν δὲ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἔξαρνος εἶναι διανοεῖ ; 

ΣΤ΄. τί γὰρ GAN av ἀπολαύσαιμι τοῦ μαθήματος ; 
ΠΑ. καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐθελήσεις ἀπομόσαι μοι τοὺς θεούς ; 


ΣΤ. ποίους θεούς : 1186 
ΠΑ. τὸν Δία, τὸν Ἑρμῆν, τὸν Ποσειδῶ: ΣΤ΄. νὴ 
Δία, 


a , 
κἂν προσκαταθείην γ᾽, ὥστ᾽ ὀμόσαι, τριώβολον. 
»” 
ITA. ἀπόλθιο τοίνυν ἕνεκ᾽ ἀναιδείας ἔτι. 
a e 
ΣΤ. ἀλσὶν διασμηχθεὶς over’ ay οὑτοσί. 1190 


1182. ἀκατάβλητος, (a, καταβάλλω,) not to be cast down, impossible 
to be vanquished. 

1183, ἔξαρνος εἶναι ΞΞ ἐξαρνεῖσθαι. Plut. 240. ἔξαρνός ἐστι μηδ᾽ ἰδεῖν 
με πώποτε. 

1184. τί γὰρ ἄλλ᾽ (ἀγαθὸν) ἂν ἀπολαύσαιμι τοῦ μαθήματος ; Pl. 236. 
ἀγαθὸν γὰρ ἀπέλαυσ᾽ οὐδὲν αὐτοῦ πώποτε. Eccl. 426. ἵνα τοῦτ᾽ ἀπέλαυσαν 
Νανσικύδους τἀγαθόν. Dem. 1174, ult. καὶ τῆς κοινωνίας τῆς πρὸς τοῦ- 
τὸν ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ ἀπέλαυσα. See also Lucian I. p. 327. VI. 296. 

1185. ἀπομνύναι, to swear an oath, but always in reference to a 
negative declaration. Cf. nos in Eq. 407; and to the examples 
there given, add Plat. 11 Leg. 936, 6. τοὺς τρεῖς θεοὺς Δία καὶ ᾿Απόλ- 
λωνα καὶ Θέμιν ἀπομόσας. 

Ib. pos redundant. 

1188. Dobree, referring to Demost. Apatur. 896, 22. translates, 
I would, though it should cost me 2d. extraordinary. Hudtwalcker de 
Arbitris p. 16. "1 will swear, even though you will not admit me to 
take an oath, until I have previously laid down three obols.” 

Ib. προσκατατιθέναι τριώβολον. Tambl. Vit. Pyth. XXVIII. 144. 
περὶ δὲ τοὺς ὅρκους εὐλαβῶς οὕτω διέκειντο πάντες οἱ Πυθαγόρειοι, μεμ- 
νημένοι τῆς Πυθαγόρου ὑποθήκης,.. adore ὑπὸ νόμου τις αὐτῶν ἀναγκα- 
(όμενος ὀμόσαι, καίτοι εὐορκεῖν μέλλων, ὅμως ὑπὲρ τοῦ διαφυλάξασθαε τὸ 
δόγμα, ὑπέμεινεν ἀντὶ τοῦ ὀμόσαι τρία μᾶλλον τάλαντα καταθέσθαι. 

1190. διασμήχω (σμήχω), to smear. ‘To rub him thoroughly with 
salt would make a wholesome thing of him.” Weck. (affects to 
speak of Pasias as one not right in his senses.) Schol. of σμηχόμενοι 
ἁλσὶ, βελτίονες γίνονται' ἅμα καὶ ὅτι τοὺς παραφρονοῦντας ἁλσὶ καὶ ἐλαίῳ 
διέβρεχον, καὶ ὠφελοῦντο. Pythagoras ap. Laert. VIII. 35. περὶ τῶν 
ἁλῶν, ὅτι δεῖ παρατίθεσθαι πρὸς ὑπόμνησιν τοῦ δικαίου οἱ γὰρ ἅλες πᾶν 
σώζουσιν ὅ τι ἂν παραλάβωσι. καὶ γεγόνασιν ἐκ τῶν καθαρωτάτων, ὕδατος 
καὶ θαλάσσης. 
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Μ "Ὁ « “A a 4 o 
ΠΑ. οἴμ᾽ ὡς καταγελᾷς. ΣΤ΄. ἐξ yous χωρήσεται. 
» s Q ᾽ A id a aN Ἁ 
ΠΑ. ov τοι μὰ τὸν Δία τὸν μέγαν καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς 
ἐμοῦ καταπροίξει. ZT. θαυμασίως ἥσθην θεοῖς, 
XV A a 9 ὔ “~ 9 , . 

καὶ Zeus γέλοιος ὀμνύμενος τοῖς εἰδόσιν. 
Π Α φ Q σὺ Τ ’ “~ ὔ ὃ a δί 

. ἢ μὴν σὺ τούτων τῷ χρόνῳ δώσεις δίκην. 1195 

id 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴτ᾽ ἀποδώσεις μοι τὰ. χρήματ᾽ εἴτε μὴ, 
3 , 3 di “ἢ ΄ 
ἀπόπεμψον ἀποκρινάμενος. ST. ἔχε νυν ἥσυχος" 
3 Ἁ QA 3 ᾽»γ 9 3 “”~ td ~ 
ἐγὼ yap αὐτίκ αἀποκρινοῦμαϊί σοι σαφῶς. 
ΠΑ. τί σοι δοκεῖ δράσειν ; MA. ἀποδώσειν μοι δο- 
κεῖ. 
2T. ποῦ ᾽σθ᾽ οὗτος ἁπαιτῶν με τἀργύριον ; λέγε, 1200 
τουτὶ τί ἔστι ; ΠΑ. τοῦθ᾽ ὅ τι ἐστί ; κάρδαπος. 
»ὕ, > 3 “~ 3 ’ “- af 

ΣΤ. ewer ἀπαιτεῖς τἀργύριον τοιοῦτος ὧν ; 
οὐκ ἂν ἀποδοίην οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὀβολὸν οὐδενὶ, 
ὅστις καλέσειε κάρδοπον τὴν καρδόπην. 


1101. & χόας χωρήσεται, he will hold six choes (speaks half in soli- 
loquy, and still affecting to consider Pasias as deranged). Plat. Hip. 
Maj. 288, d. τῶν καλῶν χυτρῶν .. τῶν & χόας χωρουσῶν. Thucyd. II. 
17. ov yap ἐχώρησε ξυνελθόντας αὐτοὺς ἡ πόλις. Dem. 118, 9. off ἡ 
“Ἑλλὰς οὔθ᾽ ἡ βάρβαρος τὴν πλεονεξίαν χωρεῖ τἀνθρώπον. 570, 2. ἡ πόλις 
αὐτὸν οὐ χωρεῖ. Ephip. ap. Athen. 346, f. λοπάς ἐστ᾽ αὐτῷ | δυνατὴ 
τούτους χωρεῖν ἑκατόν. Laert. de Thalete I. 35. φέρεται δὲ ἀποφθέγματα 
αὐτοῦ τάδε. πρεσβύτατον τῶν ὄντων, θεός" ἀγέννητον γάρ. κάλλιστον, κόσ- 
pos’ ποίημα γὰρ θεοῦ. μέγιστον, τόπος" ἅπαντα γὰρ χωρεῖ. 

1192. “ καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς, h. 6. et religuos deos. Nam verba forma- 
rum spe conjungi per copulam καὶ cum verbis generis, ita ut intel- 
ligatur ὁ ἄλλος, docuit Fischer. ad Atsch. Socr. [. 7. p. 34.” Hart. 

1192-3. οὔ roe .. καταπροίξει, you shall not insult me with impu- 
nity. Vesp. 1396. οὔ τοι μὰ τὼ θεὼ καταπροίξει Muprias. Archilochus 
ἔτ. 28. ἐμεῦ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνος οὐ καταπροΐξεται. 

1194. “Τὸ the cognoscenti (τοῖς εἰδόσιν), Jupiter as an oath (Ζεὺς 
ὀμνύμενος) is a mighty ridiculous person.” 

1195. Pasias speaks after a pause and look of horror. 

1198. Strepsiades leaves the stage, and returns at 1200. In the 
meantime Pasias and his summons-witness parley together. 

1200. ἁπαιτῶν pe τἀργύριον. Dem. 308, 23. ἧς (στρατηγίας) ἔμ᾽ εὐ- 
θύνας ἀπαιτεῖς. Asch. 81, 10. τὸν δῆμον τὰς χάριτας ἀπαιτεῖ. 

1202. Strepsiades speaks with infinite contempt. 

1204. ‘* who says κάρδοπος, where he ought to have said καρ- 


δόπη." 
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ITA. οὐκ ap ἀποδώσεις ; XT. οὐχ, ὅσον γέ p εἰ- 
δέναι. I 205 
δ 4 1 4 σ΄ι 3 ”~ 
οὔκουν ανύσας τι θᾶττον ἀπολιταργιεῖς 
ἀπὸ τῆς θύρας : ΠΑ. ἄπειμι, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθ᾽, ὅτι 
θήσω mpuravel, ἢ μηκέτι ζῴην ἐγώ. 
ΣΤ΄. καὶ προσαπολεῖς ap αὐτὰ πρὸς ταῖς δώδεκα. ἡ 
[4 a~ ἢ > » A 4 nw 
καίτοι σε τοῦτο y οὐχὶ βούλομαι παθεῖν, 1210 
ὁτιὴ ᾿κάλεσας εὐηθικῶς τὴν κάρδοπον. 
ΑΜ. ἰώ μοί μοι. 
ST. €a. 


4 rad 
τίς οὑτοσί wor ἔσθ᾽ ὁ θρηνῶν ; ov τί που 


1205. ὅσον γέ p εἰδέναι. Plato in Thext. 140, 8. ἦ οὖν ζωγραφικὸς 
Θεύδωρος ; Θεαι. οὐχ, ὅσον γ᾽ ἐμὲ εἰδέναι. Lucian 1. 120. πῶς, ὦ Δη- 
pea, ὃς οὐδὲ γεγάμηκας, ὅσαγε καὶ ἡμᾶς εἰδέναι. See also Matth. Gr. 
Gr. δ. 545. 

1206. ἀπολιταργίζω (λιταργίζω, Airapyos, quick, quick-running ; \i— 
ἀργός. Pac. 562. εἶθ᾽ ὅπως λιταργιοῦμεν οἴκαδ' els τὰ yopia)— will you 
not be gone quick, quick, quick.” ‘ Celeritatis notio augetur additis 
verbis ἀνύσας τι θᾶττον." Dinp. 

1208. μηκέτι ζῴην. Lysist. 530. σοί γ᾽, ὦ κατάρατε, σιωπῶ ᾽γώ; ... 
μή νυν ζῴην. Eurip. Orest. 1145. μὴ γὰρ οὖν ζῴην ἔτι, | εἰ μὴ, κι τ. Δ. 
Id. Suppl. 454. μὴ ζῴην ἔτι, | εἰ τἀμὰ τέκνα, κ. τ. λ. 

1211. “‘ Because in your simplicity you put the feminine article 
to anoun masculine.” 

1212. A loud crash is here suddenly heard as of a chariot break- 
ing down; a piteous outcry (ἰώ pol μοι, cf. Soph. Aj. 897. 946. 948. 
Eurip. Electr. 1167, et alibi), evidently that of a person who has 
been thrown out of it, succeeds. 

1213. ἔα, aha! a word of surprise and astonishment. It is found in 
the old Spanish language. So in the facetious Archpriest of Hita’s 
poem on ““ the battle which Don Carneval had with Donna Qua- 
resma, i.e. Lent,” it is said of the piscatory troops, 

La compaiia del mar las suas armas menea, 
Vinieronse a ferir desiendo todos: ea. 

Their arms were in their hands, shining brightly wide and far, 

And impatient for the fray, each among them cried, “‘ Aha!’ 

1214. Amynias enters upon the stage, limping and feeling ribs, 
back, shoulders, head; certain that he has been much hurt, but un- 


certain where the hurt is. At last he settles upon his thigh as the 
part most affected, and commences such a course of rubbing upon 
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τῶν Καρκίνου ris δαιμόνων ἐφθέγξατο ; 1215 
AM. τί δ᾽ ὅστις εἰμὶ, τοῦτο βούλεσθ᾽ εἰδέναι ; 

ἀνὴρ κακοδαίμων. XT. κατὰ σεαυτόν νυν τρέπου. 
ΑΜ. “ ὦ σκληρὲ δαῖμον, ὦ τύχαι θραυσάντυγες 
ἵππων ἐμῶν" “ ὦ Πάλλας, ὥς μ᾽ ἀπώλεσας." 

ΣΤ. τί δαί ce Τληπόλεμός ποτ᾽ εἴργασται κακόν 3 1220 


it, as if he thought by rubbing the pain well in, he should finally 
succeed in rubbing it clean οἱ. 

1215. The δαίμονες Kapxivov, according to Schutz, are the heroes 
or demigods whom that tragedian was accustomed to introduce in 
his tragedies, making bitter lamentations. For other attacks upon 
this tragedian, see our author’s ‘‘ Wasps” and ‘“ Pax.” 

1217. κατὰ σεαυτόν νυν rpérov. Cf. nos in Ach. 928. See also 
notes to Alciphron’s Epist. I. p. 16s. 

1218. Roars of laughter, as Amynias,—his teeth half-clenched, 
rubbing away at his thigh, and speaking almost to himself,—exudes 
his pangs in f quotations from a tragedy by one of Carcinus’s 
sons. , 

Ib. σκληρὲ δαῖμον. Eurip. Alcest. 496. καὶ τόνδε τοὐμοῦ δαίμονος 
πόνον λέγεις, | σκληρὸς γὰρ ἀεί. Antiph. 122, 44. τῷ σκληρότητι τοῦ 
δαίμονος ἀπιστεῖν. ΒΈΒΟΙ,.. In Plato’s Theetetus 162, b. σκληρὸς and 
ὑγρότερος are put in opposition; the one as soft and flerible, the 
other as harsh and inflerible. Cf. also Eurip. Troadd. 102. Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 76. 

Ib. θραυσάντυγες (Opave, ἄντυξ), wheel-breaking. Cf. nos in Vesp. 
1053. 

Ib. τύχαι, destinies. 

1219. ἵππων ἐμῶν, of my chariot. ἵπποι, in the plural number (cf. 
infr. 1226.), stands not merely for the horses which draw a chariot, 
but for the chariot itself. Il. V. 46. ἵππων ἐπιβησόμενον (cf. 13. 19.) 
111. καθ᾽ ἵππων ἦλτο χαμᾶζε. 163, 4. τοὺς ἀμφοτέρους ἐξ ἵππων Τυδέος 
υἱὸς | βῆσε. Schutz supposes the above quotation to be made from ἃ 
tragedy founded on the subject of Ginomaus, in which a similar ac- 
cident had occurred. 

1220. The text alludes to a tale told of Tiepolemus, son of Her- 


f When we recollect that the Attic theatre was opened only at distant intervals, 
but that then the whole day was devoted to the drama, tragedies and comedies suc- 
ceeding each other, it seems not improbable that the comic poets would often 
keep an eye upon their brethren of the buskin, to see whether something might 
not occur, which might be put to instant use in the shape of y or travestie. 
In the present instance, for example—why may not Amynias's accident be a pe- 
rody on a similar one which some hero or god had suffered in a tragedy of Xeno- 
cles (son of Carcinus), the quotations here put into the mouth of Amynias 
being the same which not many hours before had come upon the ears of the au- 
dience in the deep tones of tragedy ? 
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AM. μὴ σκῶπτέ μ᾽, ὦ τᾶν, ἀλλά μοι τὰ χρήματα 

τὸν υἱὸν ἀποδοῦναι κέλευσον ἄλαβεν, 

ἄλλως τε μέντοι καὶ κακῶς πεπραγότι. 

ΣΤ. τὰ ποῖα ταῦτα χρήμαθ᾽ ; AM. ἁδανείσατο. 

ΣΤ. κακῶς ἄρ᾽ ὄντως εἶχες, ὥς γ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς. 1225 

AM. “ἵππους ἐλαύνων ἐξέπεσον νὴ τοὺς θεούς." 

ΣΤ. τί δῆτα ληρεῖς ὥσπερ ἀπ᾽ ὄνου καταπεσών ; 

ΑΜ. ληρῶ, τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἀπολαβεῖν εἰ βούλομαι ; 

ΣΤ. οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ Gros σύ γ᾽ αὐτὸς ὑγιαίνεις. AM. τί 
δαί ; 


cules, and Licymnius, brother of Alemena. The latter was so in- 
firm in his old age, that when walking he was always supported by 
aslave. Tlepolemus, seeing the slave mattentive to his duty, threw 
a stick at him, which unfortunately killed Licymnius. This tglgghad 
apparently been the foundation of another tragedy by Caregen” or 
his son Xenocles. | a 

1221. Amynias, being a creditor and usurer, as well as a man, 
here forgets his carriage-accident, draws himself up to his full 
height, and ceases rubbing. 

1223. The rubbing recommences. 

Ib. κακῶς πεπραγότι, in such a piteous plight; after such a misfor- 
tune. 

1225. ““ Then, to my mind (as ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς), that was the time for 
you to have applied the word κακῶς to yourself: whether you are in 
bad plight now, I cannot say ; but I am sure you were in bad plight 
then : for not a sixpence of the loan will ever return to you.” ‘Sane 
igitur, tum quum filio meo pecuniam credebas, male rem gerebas; 
ecil. quod heec pecunia nunquam ad te redibit.” Scuurz. 

Ib. ὥς γ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς. Pl. 390. 1035. Cf. Dem. 86, 18. 87, 19. 

1226. Amynias rubs and quotes, or rather parodies (see Scho- 
last) as before. ἐξέπεσον sc. χρημάτων. 

1127. ““ ἀπ᾽ ὄνον πίπτειν, ab asino delabi s. cadere, de iis usurpa- 
tur, qui inconsulte quid agunt et imperite.’’ Ast ad Plat. 3 Leg. 
701, ἃ, (Cf. Gaisford’s Parceemiographi B. 161. C. 39. Ζ 2, 57.) 
The play of words between dz’ ὄνου and ἀπὸ νοῦ, will instantly occur 
tothereader. Laert. de Stilpone: II. 118. πάλιν δὲ ἰδὼν τὸν Κράτητα 
χειμῶνος σνυγκεκαυμένον, Ὦ Kparns, εἶπε, δοκεῖς pot χρείαν ἔχειν ἱματίου 
καινοῦ, ὅπερ ἦν νοῦ καὶ ἱματίου. ᾿ 

1228. Amynias bolt upright: not a vestige of rubbing. | 

1229. ὑγιαίνεις. That our philosophers may not altogether 
forgotten during this humorous scene, let us record a saying of 
Cleanthes, ap. Laert. VII. 174. ὀνειδίσαντος αὐτῷ τινὸς els τὸ γῆρας, 
Κἀγὼ, ἔφη, ἀπιέναι βούλομαι. ὅταν δὲ πανταχόθεν ἐμαυτὸν ὑγιαίνοντα περι- 
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ΣΤ΄. τὸν ἐγκέφαλον ὥσπερ σεσεῖσθαί μοι δοκεῖς. 1230 
ΑΜ. σὺ δὲ νὴ τὸν Ἑρμῆν προσκεκλήσεσθαί γέ μοι, 
3 3 4 3 4 », 4 
εἰ μαποδώσεις τἀργύριον. ZT. κατειπέ νυν, 
, , “ x4 \ , 

πότερα νομίζεις καινὸν ἀεὶ τὸν Δία 

Ψ σ e 9 > ἃ “ oe ΄ 

ὕειν ὕδωρ ἑκαστοτ᾽, ἢ τὸν ἥλιον 

ἕλκειν κάτωθεν ταὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὕδωρ πάλιν : 1235 
AM. οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ὁπότερον, οὐδέ μοι μέλει. 

ZT. πῶς οὖν ἀπολαβεῖν τἀργύριον δίκαιος εἶ, 
εἰ μηδὲν οἷσθα τῶν μετεώρων πραγμάτων ; 

ΑΜ. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ σπανίξεις, τἀργυρίου μοι τὸν τόκον 
ἀπόδος ye. ΣΤ. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ὃ τόκος τί θηρίον ; 1240 
ΑΜ. τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ ἣ κατὰ μῆνα καὶ Ka? ἡμέραν 


νοῶ, καὶ γράφοντα, καὶ ἀναγινώσκοντα, πάλιν μένω. Add Apollon. Epist. 
23. τὸ θειότατον Πυθαγόρας ἰατρικὴν ἔφασκεν. εἰ δὲ ἰατρικὴ τὸ θειότατον, 
καὶ ψυχῆς ἐπιμελητέον μετὰ σώματος" ἣ τὸ ζῶον οὐκ ἂν ὑγιαίνοι, τῷ κρείτ- 
rom νοσοῦν. For other philosophic dicta on the subject of health, 
disease, and old age, see Plut. Placit. V. 30. 

1230. ὥσπερ. See Stalbaum ad Plat. Phileb. ὃ. 18. 

1231. προσκεκλήσεσθαι tn jus vocatum iri (δοκεῖς). 

1232. μάποδώσεις, 1. 6. μὴ ἀποδώσεις. 

1232. Strepsiades throws himself into a philosophic or phrontistic 
attitude after the manner of Socrates. 

1234. ὕδωρ, rain. Cf. nos in Vesp. 261. 

1236. Spoken after a look of astonishment. At the end of the 
verse Amynias rubs more vehemently than before. 

1237. δίκαιος el, deserve. Eurip. Suppl. 186. ἐγὼ δίκαιός εἰμ ᾿ ἀφη- 
γεῖσθαι τάδε. Heracl. 142. δίκαιοι δ᾽ ἐσμὲν οἰκοῦντες πόλιν | αὐτοὶ καθ' 
αὑτῶν κυρίους κραίνειν δίκας. 

1239. εἰ σπανίζεις (ἀργυρίου), if you are out of cash. A&sch, Choeph. 
705. σπανίζοντες φίλων, (where see Blomf.). Eurip. Med. 956. πέ- 
πλων. Thucyd. IV. 6. τροφῆς. 

1240. ἀπόδος. Plut. de wre alieno vitando §.6. ““ Πῶς οὖν διατραφῷ ;” 
** Τοῦτο ἐρωτᾷς, ἔχων χεῖρας, ἔχων πόδας, ἔχων φωνὴν, ἄνθρωπος ὧν, ῳφ S τὸ 
φιλεῖν ἐστὶ καὶ φιλεῖσθαι, καὶ τὸ χαρίζεσθαι καὶ τὸ εὐχαριστεῖν ; γράμματα δι- 
δάσκων, καὶ παιδαγωγῶν, καὶ θυρωρῶν, πλέων, παραπλέων ; οὐδέν ἐστι τού. 
των αἴσχιον, οὐδὲ δυσχερέστερον τοῦ ἀκοῦσαι ἀπόδος." Id. Ibid. §. 8. τί 
οὖν ; οὐ γίνεται χειμὼν περὶ τοὺς χρεώστας, ὅταν ἐπιστῇ διὰ χρόνον δανει- 
στὴς λέγων, ἀπόδος ; 

1241. καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. The usurer who lent money upon daily, not 
as was the more usual course, on monthly interest, bore the name of 
ἡμεροδανειστήῆς. Laert. de Menippo VI. 99. φησὶ δ᾽ “Ἕρμιππος ἡμερο- 


. _— se = vei pea, iS 
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’’ ’ 3 ’ as , 
πλέον πλέον ταργύυριον αεἰ γίγνεται, 
“ 4 “A 
ὑπορρέοντος τοῦ χρόνου ; ZT. καλῶς λέγεις. 
τί δῆτα ; τὴν θάλατταν ἔσθ᾽ ὅτι πλείονα 
νυνὲ νομίζεις ἢ wpa τοῦ; ΑΜ. pa AZ’, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσην. 
> Ἁ “ ,. > 5 3 a 
ov yap δίκαιον πλείον᾽ εἶναι. ZT. Kara πῶς 1246 
we 8 3 , Fat 4 
αὕτη μέν, ὦ κακόδαιμον, οὐδὲν γίγνεται 
ἐπιρρεόντων τῶν ποταμῶν πλείων, σὺ δὲ 
“σι σ΄ι “n~ J, 
Gyreis ποιῆσαι τἀργύριον πλεῖον TO σὸν ; 
οὐκ ἀποδιώξει σαυτὸν ἀπὸ τῆς οἰκίας ; 1250 
σι A 
φέρε μοι τὸ κέντρον. AM. ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ μαρτύρομαι. 
A 3 
ΣΤ΄. ὕπαγε, τί μέλλεις ; οὐκ ἐλᾷς, ὦ σαμφύρα ; 


δανειστὴν αὐτὸν γεγονέναι καὶ καλεῖσθαι. καὶ γὰρ ναυτικῷ τόκῳ δανείζειν, 
K. TA. 
1243. ὑπορρέοντος (ὑπορρεῖν sensim delabi, Dind.) τοῦ χρόνου. 
1244. Whether ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε (Bek. Herm. Dind.), or ὅσθ᾽ ὅτε is to be 
read, cf. Kidd’s Dawes p.515. and Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. §. 129. 
Strepsiades still in the Socratic attinflle. 


1246. Nunc ratio reddunda, augmen cur nesciat equor. 
Principio, mare mirantur non reddere majus 
Naturam, quo tantu’ fuat decursus aquarum, 

Omnia quo veniant ex omni flumina parte. 
Adde vagos imbreis, &c. Lucretius VI. 607. 


1247-8. οὐδὲν πλείων, no greater. 

1248. ἐπιρρεόντων. Plut. de wre alieno vitando, §.7. del δ᾽ ὅσαι 
τοῦ ἔτους ὧραι, μετ᾽ ὀδύνης καὶ σπαραγμῶν τὸν τόκον ἀναφέροντες, ἐπιρρέ- 
ovros εὐθὺς ἑτέρου καὶ προσισταμένου, πάλιν ναυτιῶσι καὶ καρηβαροῦσι. 

1250. ἀποδιώξει σεαυτὸν, pack yourself off. Bentley has noted a 
play of words here, which a translation cannot catch. ““ Recte ἀπο- 
διώξεις, quoniam Danistes hic διώκων erat, Strepsiades φεύγων τὸν 
διώκοντα. Sic in Avv. ad Metonem Geometram, οὐκ ἀναμετρήσεις 
σαυτὸν ἀπιὼν ἀλλαχῆ ;” 

1251. Strepsiades calls to his servant for a goad, which he applies 
to the usurer. The usurer makes his appeal for testimony to the 
spectators. 

1252. ὕπαγε (σεαντὸν), withdraw, begone. Cf. Thiersch ad Ran. 
17 


4. 

Ib. οὐκ ἐλᾷς, ὦ σαμφόρα; spurs and addresses him as a horse. 
The phraseology has been illustrated in a former play. ἐλαύνειν sine 
ace. Lucian IT. 31. 86. 181. 
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AM. ταῦτ᾽ οὐχ ὕβρις δῆτ᾽ ἐστίν ; XT. ἄξεις ; ἐπι- 


ara 
κεντῶν [ὑπὸ τὸν πρωκτὸν) σε τὸν σειραφόρον. 
, 4 ᾽ , » 4% 
φεύγεις ; ἔμελλον σ᾽ dpa κινήσειν ἐγὼ 1255 


αὐτοῖς τροχοῖς τοῖς σοῖσι καὶ ξυνωρίσιν. 


1253. ταῦτ᾽ οὐχ ὕβρις Snr ἐστίν; Terent. Andr. ““ Quid est, si hoc 
non contumelia ’st.” Cf. Pl. 886. Ran. 21. Lysist. 658. Soph. did. 
Col. 883. Lucian II. 408. IX. 183. 

Ib. ἀΐσσω, fut. ἄξω, to move quickly. 

Ib. ἐπιάλλω, fut. ἐπιαλῶ, anhetzen, to stimulate. Pass. 

1254. σειρᾶφορος (σειρὰ, rope, cord, φέρω). A horse, which draws 
by the rope, or rein, not in the collar. 

1255. φεύγεις ; The wretched usurer gives himself a last rub, and 
moves off at a brisk pace. 

Ib. ἔμελλον . . κινήσειν, what ! I could at last make you move! the 
formula has been explained in a former play (Ach. p. 83). See also 
Thiersch ad Ran. 268. 

1256. ‘* Respicere videtur ad v. 31. ubi se dixerat tres minas 
Amyniz debere pro curriculo et rotis: id vero comice sic effertur, 
quasi Amynias tanquam equas σειραφόρος ipse currui alligatus 
esset.” Scoutz. This observation, though correct in the main, is 
calculated, I think, to throw a degree of uncertainty upon the money- 
dealings between Strepsiades, and Pasias and Amynias. These two 
latter are not themselves horse-dealers or coach-makers, but usu- 
. rers, by whose means alone Strepsiades, already stript of all his 
ready money, is able to pay for the horses and chariots which his 
son has bought. Had Amynias been a mere dun, suing for a legi- 
timate debt, Aristophanes would not have gratified the young spend- 
thrifts of Athens by bringing him upon the stage as he here does, 
where his misfortunes assume the shape of poetical justice. The 
formula of αὐτοῖσι τ. τ. σ. x. €. ““ wheels, chariot and all,” has been 
explained in former plays. (Vesp. 119. Eq. 3.) 

Ib. ξυνωρίς. Plat. Apol. 36, 6. ef τις ὑμῶν ἵππῳ ἣ ξυνωρίδι ἣ ζεύγει 
νενίκηκεν ᾿᾽᾿Ολυμπιάσιν, (ubi ἵππος est eguus singularis : συνωρὶς, bige : ζεῦ- 
γος trige et quadrige.) Laert. de Demetrio V. 75. καὶ εἰκόνων ἠξιώθη 
χαλκῶν ἑξήκοντα πρὸς ταῖς τριακοσίαις' ὧν al πλείους ἐφ᾽ ἵππων ἦσαν καὶ 
ἁρμάτων καὶ σννωρίδων. Idem de Stilpone merum hauriente ut citius 
moreretur : 


Τὸν Μεγαρέα τὸν Στίλπωνα (γινώσκεις δ᾽ ἴσως) 
γῆρας, ἔπειτα νόσος καθεῖλε, δύσμαχον ζυγόν' 
ἀλλ᾽ οἶνον εὗρε τῆς κακῆς συνωρίδος 

φέρτερον ἡνίοχον πιὼν γὰρ ἤλασε. IT. 120. 
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XO. οἷον τὸ πραγμάτων ἐρᾶν φλαύρων" ὁ yap 
4 σῷ » ᾿ 

γέρων 00 ἐρασθεὶς 

ἀποστερῆσαι βούλεται 

4 A 

τὰ xpnual adaveicaro’ 1260 
3 54 4 3 4 
Koux ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ov τήμερον 
ξΊ ῇ n 9. ὃ ~ 
AnwWerai τι πρᾶγμ᾽, ὃ τοῦ- 
τον ποιήσει τὸν σοφιστὴν * 
Φ ~ 4 ζω. 
* ὧν πανουργεῖν ἤρξατ᾽, ἐξαίφνης λαβεῖν κακόν τι. 

4 ‘ δ . 
οἶμαι γὰρ αὐτὸν αὐτίχ᾽ εὑρήσειν ὅπερ 1265 
πάλαι wor ἐπέζει, 

9 “ es Α ς 
εἰναι τὸν viov δεινὸν οἱ 
γνώμας ἐναντίας λέγειν 
τοῖσιν δικαίοις, ὥστε νι---- 

σι v 
κἂν ἅπαντας οἷσπερ ἂν ͵ 1270 
ξυγγένηται, κἀν λέγῃ Taprovnp’. 
ἴσως δ᾽ ἴσως βουλήσεται κἄφωνον αὐτὸν εἶναι. 

ΣΤ΄. ἰοὺ ἰού. 


2 ’ Ν a 4 , 
ὦ γείτονες καὶ ξυγγενεῖς καὶ δημόται, 


1257. The moral Cuorvus, having seen justice done on one 
offender, takes advantage of the temporary retirément of Strepsiades, 
to denounce ‘the consequences of his proceedings on himself also. 

1258. ἐρασθεὶς, sc. φλαύρων πραγμάτων. Cf. infr. 1404. 

1264. ὧν παν. fpf. pro ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἐπανούργησεν, pro malefactis, que male 
et fraudulenter facere institit, conatus est. Ern. 

1267-8. Sewov.. λέγειν. Cf. Ach. 429. Thes. 436. Eccl. 113. 
Plat. Apol. 17, Ὁ. Meno g5, c. Dem. 622, 20. 938, 5. Ausch. 43, 6. 
84, 37. 

1272. “‘ Instead of being a powerful speaker, he will perhaps wish 
him ἄφωνον, utterly speechless.” 

1275. A violent altercation is here heard within the house of 
Strepsiades—loud cries for help and assistance follow—after which 
Strepsiades bursts upon the stage with all the appearance of a man, 
who, in the phraseology of the ring, has undergone much punish- 
ment. The young Phrontist slowly follows as before, his head up, 
the world as it were hung upon his nose, and with a most philoso- 
phical indifference (ἀδιαφορία) as to what has taken place. 
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ἀμυνάθετέ μοι τυπτομένῳ πάσῃ τέχνῃ. 1275 
οἴμοι κακοδαίμων τῆς κεφαλῆς καὶ τῆς γνάθου. 

ὦ μιαρὲ, τύπτεις τὸν πατέρα; DE. φήμ᾽, ὦ πάτερ. 
ST. ὁρᾷθ᾽ ὁμολογοῦνθ᾽ ὅτι με τύπτει. DE. καὶ μάλα. 
ST. ὦ μιαρὲ καὶ πατραλοία καὶ----τοιχώρυχε. 


1275. ἀμυνάθωΞΞ ἀμύνω prolonged, to assist. Soph. Aid. Col. 1014. 
αἱ δὲ συμφοραὶ | αὐτοῦ πανώλεις, ἄξιαι 8 ἀμυναθεῖν. Eurip. Androm. 
1080. φίλοις ἀμυναθεῖν. Iph. Aul. gto. ᾧ σ᾽ ἀμυναθεῖν χρεών. 

Ib. τυπτομέψφῳ.. We had occasion in a former play (Vesp. 1041.) 
to dwell at some length on a most revolting feature of the Aristo- 
phanic times—and the poet adverts to it too frequently and earnestly 
‘in his dramas to admit of a doubt that it did constitute a most 
prominent feature of his &day :—viz. a general disregard by the 
young people of their parents. Whence arose this foulest and most 
certain proof of national corruption? That the general democratic 
license of the times would be its principal cause, there can be little 
doubt: that the propagation of the Socratic doctrines, propagated 
as they were in 80 singular and eccentric a manner, had a tendency, 
or were at least supposed to have a tendency, in spreading the mis- 
chief, may be inferred as well from the scene before us, as from the 
following allusion to the subject in the Memorabilia I. 2. 49. ᾿Αλλὰ 
Σωκράτης γ᾽, ἔφη ὁ κατήγορος, τοὺς πατέρας προπηλακίζειν ἐδίδασκε, πείθων 
μὲν τοὺς συνόντας αὐτῷ, σοφωτέρους ποιεῖν τῶν πατέρων, φάσκων δὲ κατὰ 
νόμον ἐξεῖναι παρανοίας ἑλόντι καὶ τὸν πατέρα δῆσαι, τεκμηρίῳ τούτῳ χρώ- 
μενος, ὡς τὸν ἀμαθέστερον ὑπὸ τοῦ σοφωτέρου νόμιμον εἴη δεδέσθαι. 

1276. γνάθον. Among those whom our author’s Rane (v. 147.) 
consigns to Tartarus, we find, 


εἴ πον ξένον ris ἠδίκησε πώποτε, 
ἣ μητέρ᾽ ἡλόησεν, ἣ πατρὸς γνάθον 
ἐπάταξεν. 
(Strepsiades here commences a system of rubbing—more Amynie ;— 
but a faint laugh only attending the operation, he soon desists.) 
1278. ὁρᾷθ᾽ κιτ.λ. Addressed by Strepsiades to the audience. 
Tb. καὶ μάλα 86. ὁμολογοῦντα. The young monster’s brevity of ex- 
pression is almost as offensive as his personal violence. 
1279. ---τοιχώρυχε. Strepsiades pauses for breath after the word 
πατραλοία, and finding no climax of reproach, drops ludicrously into 


¢ Ranke, who has also adverted to this subject in his Life of Aristophanes, 
quotes the following passage from Sophocles, as a proof that Aristophanes was 
not the only writer who complained of this feature of the times : 
ὅπου γὰρ of φύσαντες ἡσσῶνται τέκνων, 
οὐκ ἔστιν αὕτη σωφρόνων ἀνδρῶν πόλι:. Vit. Arist. p- 429. 
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OE. αὖθίς pe ταὐτὰ ταῦτα καὶ πλείω λέγε. 1280 
dp οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι χαίρω πόλλ᾽ ἀκούων Kal κακά ; 

ΣΤ. ὦ λακκόπρωκτε. DE. πάττε πολλοῖς τοῖς ῥόδοις. 
ΣΤ. τὸν πατέρα τύπτεις: PDE. κἀποφανῶ γε νὴ Δία 
ὡς ἐν δίκῃ σ᾽ ἔτυπτον. XT. ὦ μιαρώτατε, 

καὶ πῶς γένοιτ᾽ ay πατέρα τύπτειν ἐν δίκῃ : 1285 
GE. ἔγωγ᾽ ἀποδείξω, καί σε νικήσω λέγων. 

XT. τουτὶ σὺ νικήσεις: PDE. πολὺ γε καὶ ῥᾳδίως. 

ἑλοῦ δ᾽ ὁπότερον τοῖν λόγοιν βούλει λέγειν. 

ΣΤ. ποίοιν λόγοιν ; PE. τὸν κρείττον᾽ ἢ τὸν ἥττονα ; 
XT. ἐδιδαξάμην μέντοι σε νὴ Δί᾽, ὦ μέλε, 1200 
τοῖσιν δικαίοις ἀντιλέγειν, εἰ ταῦτά γε 

μέλλεις ἀναπείσειν, ὡς δίκαιον καὶ καλὸν 

τὸν πατέρα τύπτεσθ᾽ ἐστὶν ὑπὸ τῶν υἱέων. 


an anti-climax, which relieves the pain felt even at the imaginary 
circumstance of a son daring to lift up his hand against his parent. | 

1281. ἀκούων (= ὀνειδιζόμενος, cf. Musgrave ad Soph. Philoct. 87. 
616.) πολλὰ κακὰ, when reproaches are heaped upon me. 

1282. λακκόπρωκτε, most infamous of profligates. 

Ib. πάττε π. τ. p. The reader’s own recollections will remind him, 
under whose tuition the diction here put into the mouth of the young 
sophist has been learned. 

1284. ἐν δίκῃ, justly. Cf. nos in Ach. 908. Eq. 256. 

1286. ἀποδείξω, I will make it matter of demonstration. A term of 
the schools. Plat. Euthyd. 285, 6. το. Legg. 887, a. Lucian IV. 92. 
(nryréos .. ἀνήρ τις τοιοῦτος, διαγνωστικούς τε, καὶ διακριτικοὺς ποιήσων 
ἡμᾶς, καὶ τὸ μέγιστον ἀποδεικτικούς. 

1287. τουτὶ, emphatic. What this/ to beat your father! τουτὶ σὺ 
MANTELS ; | 

Ib. πολὺ, i. 6. παρὰ πολύ. Iseeus, 64, 34. καὶ διότι πολὺ αὐτὸν ᾿Αρχέ- 
δαμος εἷλεν. Cf. Dobree, Addv. I. 302. 

1290. ἐδιδαξάμην.. σε, te docendum curavt, vel, te docendum alteri 
commisi. Kusr. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. δ. 492, c. “Ἂν subaud.; 3 scilicet, 
ego te magistro tradidissem, si hoc mihi persuasurus es.” Herm. 
Cf. Thiersch ad Ran, 882. 

1201. τοῖσιν δικαίοις ἀντιλέγειν. 1 did indeed (and here a bitter 
sigh from the speaker) have you taught to oppose all that is just and 
good, if &c. After the opinion expressed by so eminent a scholar 
as Hermann, this mode of rendering the passage is of course thrown 
out only for consideration. - 


940 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ME. ἀλλ᾽ οἴομαι μέντοι o° ἀναπείσειν, ὥστε γε 

οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἀκροασάμενος οὐδὲν ἀντερεῖς. 1295 
ΣΤ. καὶ μὴν 6 τι καὶ λέξεις ἀκοῦσαι βούλομαι. 

ΧΟ. σὸν ἔργον, ὦ πρεσβῦτα, φροντίζειν ὅπη 

τὸν ἄνδρα κρατήσεις, 

ὡς οὗτος, εἰ μή τῳ ᾿πεποίθειν, οὐκ ἄν ἦν 

οὕτως ἀκόλαστος. 1300 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ὅτῳ θρασύνεται" 

δῆλον τὸ λῆμ᾽ ἐστὶ τἀνθρώπου. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου τὸ πρῶτον ἤρξαθ᾽ ἡ μάχη γενέσθαι 

ἤδη λέγειν χρὴ πρὸς xopov’ πάντως δὲ τοῦτο δράσεις. 
IT. καὶ μὴν ὅθεν γε πρῶτον ἠρξάμεσθα λοιδορεῖσθαι 
ἐγὼ φράσω" ᾿πειδὴ γὰρ εἱστιῶμεθ᾽, ὥσπερ ἴστε, — 1306 
πρῶτον μὲν αὐτὸν τὴν λύραν λαβόντ᾽ ἐγὼ ᾿κέλευσα 


1296. Masterly stroke! Though beaten, insulted, outraged, he 
cheers up for a moment at the thought of seeing his son an adept 
in disputation, even though the success of that disputation is to put 
him powerless into the young ruffian’s hands. 

1297. σὸν ἔργον. Cf. infr. 1439. Ran. 590. Av. 862. Eccl. 514. 
Th. 1172. Lysist. 315. 381. 839. -Adsch. Prom. Vinct. 656. Plat. 
Soph. 263, a. Gorg. 459, 6. Conviv. 188, 6. Menex. 244, c. 

Ib. φροντίζειν. What feelings this word now begins to excite in 
the bosom of Strepsiades, and the expressive tone in which it is ut- 
tered by the Chorus, the reader will easily picture to himself. 

1299. εἰ μή τῳ ᾿πεποίθειν. tf he had not some grounds for his conf- 
dence. ᾿πεποίθειν Herm. Dind. πεποίθειν Bek. Br. (whom see ad 
Plut. 696.) 

1300. ἀκόλαστος (a, κολάζω), a person of that exuberant and an- 
bridled bold disposition, which results from want of due correction 
in earlier years. 

1301. Bergler compares Soph. Cid. Col. 1022. ἀλλ᾽ tof ὅτῳ σὺ 
πιστὸς ὧν ἔδρας τάδε (sed est aliquid, quo tu fretus hec fecisti). 

Ib. θρασύνεται. Ach. 330. ἐπὶ τῷ θρασύνεται; Ran. 846. οἷος ὧν 
θρασύνεται. Eurip. Hec. 1183. μηδὲν θρασύνου. Or. 606. ἐπεὶ θρα- 
Cuvet. 

1304. ‘‘ Non spernerem ἤδη λέγειν πρὸς τὸν χορόν. Porson’s Ani- 
stophanica ap. Dobree p. 78. 

Ib. πάντως, without reservation. 

_ 1807. 8080). ad Vesp. 1217. ἀρχαῖον ἔθος ἑστιωμένους ddew, dxodov- 
θως τῷ πρώτῳ, ei παύσαιτο τῆς φδῆς, τὰ ἑξῆς καὶ yap ὁ ἐξ ἀρχῆς, δάφνην 











ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. 94] 
Goat Σιμωνίδου μέλος, “ τὸν Kpiov, ὡς ἐπέχθη.᾽" 
ὁ δ᾽ εὐθέω-----ἀρχαῖον εἶν᾽ ἔφασκε τὸ κιθαρίζειν 
ᾷδειν τε πίνονθ᾽, ὡσπερεὶ κάχρυς γυναῖκ᾽ ἀλοῦσαν. 1310 
®E. οὐ γὰρ τότ᾽ εὐθὺς χρὴν σε τύπτεσθαί τε καὶ 
πατεῖσθαι, 
ἄδειν κελεύονθ᾽, ὡσπερεὶ τέττιγας ἑστιῶντα ; 


νῆν κατέχων, ἦδε Σιμωνίδου ἣ Στησιχόρου μέλη, ἄχρις οὗ ἤθελε" καὶ μετὰ 
ταῦτα, ᾧ ἐβούλετο, ἐδίδου, οὐχ ὡς ἡ τάξις ἀπήτει' καὶ ἔλεγεν ὁ δεξάμενος 
ἀπὸ τοῦ πρώτου τὰ ἑξῆς. This must be understood, not as taking 
place at the actual meal, which would have been very inconvenient, 
but at the symposium which followed (cf. infr. 1309.): and even 
here the practice, it seems, was beginning to grow obsoleté, except 
among such sticklers for old fashions as zStrepsiades and the country 
gentlemen generally. 

1308. This drinking song of Simonides, “on the shearing of the 
ram,” has not reached posterity. 

Ib. ἐπέχθην (nor. 1. πέκω). Av. 714. ἡνίκα πεκτεῖν Spa προβάτων 
πόκον npwoy, (πεκτεῖν == πέκει»). 

1309. εὐθέως Rav. εὐθὺς ὡς Br. See Dobree’s note in Adv. II. 
162. 

Ib. —dpyaiov. Strepsiades here mocks his son’s contemptuous 
tone, when speaking of the old custom just referred to. 

1310. κάχρυς, dried barley, from which barley-meal (ἄλφιτα) and 
a barley-drink (πτισάνη) were prepared. Vesp. 1306. Strabo XV. 
1063. φρύγεσθαι καθάπερ ἐν ἵπνῳ τὰς κάχρυς. 

Ib. ἀλοῦσαν (ἀλέω, to grind). One of these ἐπιμύλιοι φδαὶ has been 
preserved in Plutarch (Conviv. Sept. Sap.). It refers to Pittacus, 
who, it seems, used to relieve his philosophical and royal cares (for he 
was a sort of sovereign as well as a philosopher) by taking a spell 
every now and then at the grinding-mill. (cf. Laert. I. 81.) ὀγὼ τῆς 
ξένης ἤκουον ἀδούσης πρὸς τὴν μύλην, ἐν Λέσβῳ γενόμενος, “Ades, μύλα, 
De καὶ γὰρ Πίττακος ἀλεῖ, μεγάλης Μιτυλήνης βασιλεύων. i. 6. in 
English, 

Grind, grind, good my mill, grind, 

Pittacus turns a mill as we all find : 

Grind, grind, good my mill, grind, 

Oh this king-miller’s the man to my mind. 
The philosopher Cleanthes had recourse to the mill for other pur- 
poses than those of mere exercise. See the anecdote told of him in 
Plut. de zere alieno vitando, §. 7. 

1312. rérriyas ἑστιῶντα, as if you had been giving an entertain- 

z cage, the fragments of our author’s Δαιταλεῖς, is one containing a similar 

made most probably by the parent or representative of the old times 


his ill-conditioned son, the exemplat of the new. _- 
ΤΑισον 84 μοι σκόλιόν τι λαβὼν ᾿Αλκαίου κἀνακοέοντος. 


Ν R 
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σι ’΄ “ 
ST. τοιαῦτα μέντοι καὶ τότ᾽ ἔλεγεν ἔνδον, οἷάπερ νῦν, 
3 , 
καὶ τὸν Σιμωνίδην ἔφασκ᾽ εἶναι κακὸν ποιητήν. 
2. A / ‘ 3 »-Ψ 3 ’ 4 “a . 
κἀγὼ μόλις μὲν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἠνεσχόμην τὸ πρῶτον" 1315 
“ Α ὔ 
ἔπειτα δ᾽ ἐκέλευσ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀλλὰ μυρρίνην λαβόντα 
~ 3 ’ ΄ , e 3 7 φ 3 λμιἋ 4 
τῶν Αἰσχύλου λέξαι τί μοι κἀθ᾽ οὗτος εὐθὺς εἶπεν, 
c 2 ‘ A δ ’ “ 39 “ 
ἐγὼ γὰρ Αἴσχυλον νομίζω πρῶτον ἐν ποιηταῖς 
’ [4 sf 2 
ψόφου πλέων, ἀξύστατον, στόμφακα, Kpnpvorroov ; 
σι “A 4 Ν σι 
κἀνταῦθα πῶς οἴεσθέ μου τὴν καρδίαν ὀρεχθεῖν ; 3:0 
ΝΑ “ Α 4 Ν XN 2 
ὅμως δὲ τὸν θυμὸν δακὼν ἔφην, “av δ ἀλλὰ τούτων 
ld “~ ‘4 @ > 5 \ A A ~ »ῈΈ 
λέξον τι τῶν νεωτέρων ἅττ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ σοφὰ ταῦτα. 


ment to a company of cicade, to whom chirping and singing are na- 
tural properties. Av. 39. of μὲν yap οὖν τέττιγες ἕνα μῆν᾽ ἢ δύο | ἐπὶ 
τῶν κραδῶν ᾷδουσ᾽, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δ᾽ ἀεὶ | ἐπὶ τῶν δικῶν ἔδουσι πάντα τὸν βίον. 

1315. κἀγὼ μόλις. Bergler and Elmsley compare Soph. (ΕΔ. Tyr. 
781. κἀγὼ βαρυνθεὶς τὴν μὲν οὖσαν ἡμέραν | μόλις κατέσχον. Cf. infr. 
1425. 

; 1316. ἀλλὰ, certe. Heam. well then, or, at least. Cf. infr. 
1321. For the custom of holding a myrtle or olive-branch in the 
hand, while the scolium was sung, see sup. v. 1307. 

1318. νομίζω. The verb is here in the subjunctive mood, and 
must consequently have a future signification given to it. ‘ Shall 
I, or, must I think A¢schylus the first of poets, he who is,” &c. Cf. 
sup. to61. Ran..617. καὶ πῶς βασανίζω, and how shall I torture 
him ἢ 

1319. ἄξυστος (a, vw), unkempt, unpolished. 

Ib. στόμφαξ (στόμφος), a person who utters such words as fill the 
mouth, among which were particularly reckoned words having the 
lettera a and ὦ among them. Translate mouthing. 

Ib. κρημνοποιὸς (κρημνὸς, ποιέω), using steep, high-flown, neck- 
breaking words and expressions. Cf. Eq. 625. and Ran. 929. where 
Euripides objects to his rival his ῥήμαθ᾽ ἱππόκρημνα. 

1320. ὀρεχθεῖν Gl. κινηθῆναι πρὸς ὀργήν. An Homeric word; see 
Eustath. ad Il. y. 30. p. 1285, 60. “Propr. hoc verbum de bobus 
lisque mactandis, fremere, translate de mari quod terram adlidit, ob 
soni horridi similitudinem, tum de animo ita commoto, ut mare fluc- 
tibus agitatum.” Hart. 

1321. τὸν θυμὸν δακὼν, having suppressed my anger. (Zeno ap. 
Laert. VII. 114. ὁ δὲ θυμός ἐστιν ὀργὴ ἀρχομένη) Bergler compares 
Vesp. 1078. ὑπ᾽ ὀργῆς τὴν χελύνην ἐσθίων. Soph. Trach. 975. σίγα, 
τέκνον... ἴσχε δακὼν | στόμα σόν. Ran. 42. δάκνω γ᾽ ἐμαυτόν" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 
γελῶ. 

Ib. ἀλλὰ, cf. sup. 1316. et nos in Acharn. 177. 
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ὁ δ᾽ εὐθὺς ἡσ᾽ Εὐριπίδου ῥῆσίν τιν᾽, ὡς----ἔγημεν 
ἀδελφὸς, ὠλεξίκακε; τὴν ὁμομητρίαν ἀδελφήν. 

κἀγὼ οὐκέτ᾽ ἐξηνεσχόμην, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐξαράττω 3:5 
πολλοῖς κακοῖς καἰσχροῖσι' Kart’ ἐντεῦθεν, οἷον εἰκὸς, 

¥ a ¥ 9 , 9 @ 3 “ 

ἔπος mpos ἔπος ἠρειδομεσθ᾽ «if οὗτος ἐπαμαπηδᾷ, 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἔφλα με κἀσπόδει κἄπνιγε κἀπέτριβεν. 


1323. ῥῆσις. With regard to the ῥῆσες itself here spoken of, compare 
Ran. 1102 et 10. To examples of the word given in a former play 
(Ach. 363.) add Plato in Pheedr. 268, c. ri δ᾽ εἰ Σοφοκλεῖ αὖ προσελ- 
θὼν καὶ Evpuridy ris λέγοι, ὡς ἐπίσταται περὶ σμικροῦ πράγματος ῥήσεις 
παμμήκεις ποιεῖν. Lucian ΓΝ. 150. μάλιστα δὲ τὴν Εὐριπίδου ᾿Ανδρομέδαν 
ἐμονῴδουν, καὶ τὴν τοῦ ἸΙερσέως ῥῆσιν ἐν μέλει διεξήεσαν. 

Ib. -- ἔγημεν. Strepsiades pauses, lifts up his hands, and seems 
to say, How shall [ proceed with so abominable a tale? The tale 
itself is again alluded to in our author’s Ranz 849. γάμους δ᾽ ἀνοσίους 
εἰσφέρων els τὴν τέχνην, where Thiersch has the following note: 
“ Tangitur vero hic Macareus in Eurip. A®olo, qui sororem Canacen 
in matrimonium duxit, ut Nub. 1352. Cum sorore ὁμοπατρίᾳ con- 
nubium quidem licitum fuit, non cum sqrore uterina 5. ὁμομητρίᾳ.᾽᾽ 
Cf. Lucian TIT. 5. Pet. Leg. Att. p. 440. See also Alciph. I. 34. 
(It is in allusion to such fables, that Apollonius prefers the Azopic 
fable as a means of instruction to the heroic poetry : οἱ μὲν γὰρ περὶ 
τοὺς ἥρωας, ὧν ποιητικὴ πᾶσα ἔχεται, καὶ διαφθείρουσι τοὺς ἀκροωμένους, 
ἐπειδὴ ἔρωτάς τε ἀτόπους οἱ ποιηταὶ ἑρμηνεύουσι, καὶ ἀδελφῶν γάμους, καὶ 
διαβολὰς ἐς θεοὺς κι τ. dr. V. 14.) 

1324. οὗ ἀλεξίκακε. Dobree refers to Plut. Conviv. Sap. p. 149, d. 
ὁ μὲν οὖν Νειλόξενος, ᾿Αλεξίκακε εἰπὼν, ἀπεστράφη. Cf. nos in Vesp. 
1045, and to the examples there given add Lucian IV. 181. ἐς 
ἐχθρῶν κεφαλὰς ὁ ddefixaxos τρέψειε. Alciph. III. 47. 

1325. ἐξαράττω prop. to break in pieces: here, I overwhelm him, 
tear him asunder with reproachful words. Bergler compares Soph. 
Philoct. 374. κἀγὼ χολωθεὶς εὐθὺς ἤρασσον κακοῖς | τοῖς πᾶσιν. Ajac. 731. 
ὀνείδεσιν | ἤρασσον ἔνθεν κἄνθεν. 

1327. ἐρείδεσθαι, to contend vehemently. 11. ΧΧΊΠΙ. 735. μηκέτ᾽ 
ἐρείδεσθον, μηδὲ τρίβεσθε κακοῖσι. 

Ib. ἔπος πρὸς ἔπος ἠρειδόμεσθα: τουτέστιν ἀντεβάλομεν, ἐφιλονεικοῦμεν. 
Proverb. e Cod. Coislin. (Gaisford’s Paremiographi p. 139). We 
came to a hard interchange of words and conflict. Scuneip. Cf. nos 
in Eq. 611. Thiersch ad Ran. 1434. 

1328. φλάω Ion. for Ordo, to squeeze. Pl. 718. ἔπειτ᾽ ἔφλα | ἐν τῇ 
θυείᾳ συμπαραμιγνύων ὁπὸν | καὶ σχῖνον. 

Ib. σποδεῖν. Pac. 1306. pray ταῦτα πάντα καὶ σποδεῖν. fesch. Ag. 
653. στρατοῦ xapdvros καὶ κακῶς σποδουμένου (Blomf. in pulverem deji- 


R 2 
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ME. οὔκουν δικαίως, ὅστις οὐκ Evperidny ἐπαινεῖς, 
σοφώτατον; ΣΤ΄. σοφώτατόν γ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, ὦ τί σ᾽ 


εἴπω: 1330 
ἀλλ᾽ αὖθις αὖ τυπτήσομαι. PE. νὴ τὸν Al, ἐν δίκῃ 
γε. 


ΣΤ΄. καὶ πῶς δικαίως ; ὅστις ὦναίσχυντέ σ᾽ ἐξέθρεψα, 
αἰσθανόμενός σου πάντα τραυλίσαντος, ὅ τι vooins. 

εἰ μέν γε βρῦν εἴποις, ἐγὼ γνοὺς ἂν πιεῖν ἐπέσχον' 
μαμμᾶν δ᾽ ἂν αἰτήσαντος ἧκόν σοι φέρων ἂν ἄρτον" 1335 
σὺ δ᾽ ἐμὲ... 

XO. (interrupting) οἶμαί γε τῶν νεωτερων τὰς καρδίας 
πηδᾶν, ὅ τι λέξει. ᾿ 

εἰ γὰρ τοιαῦτά γ᾽ οὗτος ἐξειργασμένος 

λαλῶν ἀναπείσει, 1340 
τὸ δέρμα τῶν γεραιτέρων λάβοιμεν ἂν 


cio. Occido). Eurip. Androm. 1129. πάντοθεν σποδούμενος (undique 
obrutus. Spanh.). 

Ib. ἐπέτρζβεν, cf. infr. 1355. 1423. . 

1330. σοφώτατον. As Phidippides pronounces this characteristic 
epithet (cf. nos in Ach. 348.) of his new preceptor, every mark of 
deep reverence is evinced by him. 

1333. Seager reads and translates: αἰσθανόμενός σου, πάντα τραυλί- 
{ovros, ὅ τι vooins. ““ Discovering your meaning, when you lisped in 
every thing you said.” 

1334. βρῦν εἰπεῖν, to say bryn, i.e. to call for drink. Pass. γνοὺς ἂν 
ἐπέσχον (I caught the sound, and was wont to give you) πιεῖν (to drink). 
Schol. od μόνον τὸ ἐπέχω ““ κωλύω᾽ ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ “" δίδωμι." Tl. XXIT. 494. 
κοτύλην τὶς τυτθὸν ἐπέσχε. Od. XVI. 444. ἐπέσχε τε οἶνον ἐρυθρόν. 

1335. μαμμᾶν (μαμμάω, to long for the maternal breast) αἰτεῖν, to 
ask for something to eat. 

1338. πηδᾶν. Bisetus: ἐπιφόβως προσδοκᾶν. R. Constantinus : tre- 
pidare. Phil. Vit. Apollon. I. 38. πηδήσεταί τε ἡ καρδία θαμὰ ἐκθρώσ- 
KOPTOS TOU UTVOU. 

1341. ‘‘ We would not give a pea for an old man’s skin; it will 
be so liable to be beaten and cudgelled.” 

Ib. λαμβάνειν (emere) épeBivOov. Ran. 1236. λήψει γὰρ ὀβολοῦ πάνυ 
καλήν τε κἀγαθὴν (sc. λήκυθον). Theoc. XV. 20. ἑπτὰ δραχμῶν .. - 
ἔλαβ᾽. (λαμβάνειν et καταλαμβάνειν pro emere ab Aristoph. inter alios 
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ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐρεβίνθου. 
σὸν ἔργον, ὦ καινῶν ἐπῶν κινητὰ καὶ μοχλευτὰ, 
πειθώ τινα ζητεῖν, ὅπως δόξεις λέγειν δίκαια. 
DE. ὡς ἡδὺ καινοῖς πράγμασιν καὶ δεξιοῖς ὁμιλεῖν, 1345 
᾿ “ ’ ’ ε “" ͵ 
καὶ τῶν καθεστώτων νόμων ὑπερφρονεῖν δύνασθαι. 
ἐγὼ γὰρ ὅτε μὲν ἱππικῇ τὸν νοῦν μόνῃ προσεῖχον, 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν rpi εἰπεῖν ῥήμαθ᾽ οἷός τ᾽ ἦ πρὶν ἐξαμαρτεῖν" 
Α 3 / > € 4 , ὍΝ ΠΣ 
νυνὶ δ᾽ ἐπειδή μ᾽ οὑτοσὶ τούτων ἔπαυσεν avros, 
, ‘ a ay 7 , ‘ , 
γνώμαις δὲ λεπταῖς καὶ λόγοις ξύνειμι καὶ μερίμναις, 1350 


sepe adhibitum erudite jam ad Lucian p. 959. t. I. monuit Grevius.” 
Spang.) On the nature of ἐρέβινθοι, see Athenseus II. ὃ. 44. 

1342. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδέ. Bergler compares Diphil. ap. Athen. VI. 256. ὅτι 
τοῦτό μοι τὸ δεῖπνον ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ aly’ ἔχει. Dobree compares Athen. XIV. 
661, 6. οὐχ ἁρμόττειν φασὶ τὴν μαγειρικὴν ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τοῖς τυχοῦσι τῶν 
ἐλευθέρων. Dem. 1455, 18. τῶν μὲν ὑμετέρων ψηφισμάτων ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τὸ 
μικρότατον φροντίζουσιν. Lucian T. I. p. 741, 37. 747, 72. Acheeus 
Athen. X. 427, c. Acta Apostol. XIX. 2. 

1343. On this verse the reader will consult Porson ad Med. v. 1314. 

1350. γνώμαις λεπταῖς. Supposing the Adicologus of the Clouds 
and the Euripides of the Frogs to be one and the same person, the 
nature of our young knight’s intercourse is what might have been 
expected : for what are among the marked characteristics of Euripides 
in the latter play? 818. σχινδαλάμων παραξόνια (subtiles argutie). 880. 
παραπρίσματ᾽ ἐπῶν. O55. λεπτῶν κανόνων ἐσβολαὶ, ἐπῶν re γωνιασμοί. 
1496. σκαριφισμοὶ λήρων. Hence the declaration of the Chorus re- 
specting Euripides’ tongue: 826. ῥήματα δαιομένη καταλεπτολογήσει | 
πνευμόνων πολὺν πόνον. 

Ib. γνώμαις... ξύνειμι. Vesp. 1460. ξυνόντες γνώμαις ἑτέρων. Plat. 
Hipp. Maj. 283, c. ξυνόντες σοφίᾳ. Lucian VII. 253. φιλοσοφίᾳ ξυνών. 
VI. 288. ὀνείρῳ. 326. μυρίαις ἀνίαις. Also III. 57. 

Ib. λόγοις sc. λεπτοῖς. Bergler compares Alexis ap. Athen. IV. 
161, b. 

Πυθαγορισμοὶ, καὶ λόγοι 
λεπτοὶ, διεσμιλευμέναι τε φροντίδες 
τρέφουσ᾽ ἐκείνους... 

Ib. μερίμναις. There can be little doubt, which of the two com- 
batants, /Eschylus and Euripides, the Chorus has in its thoughts, 
when it breaks out into the following invocation. 

ὦ Διὸς ἐννέα παρθένοι ἁγναὶ 

Μοῦσαι, λεπτολόγους ξυνετὰς φρένας αἷ καθορᾶτε 
ἀνδρῶν γνωμοτύπων, ὅταν εἰς ἔριν ὀξυμερίμνοις 
ἕλθωσι στρεβλοῖς τε παλαίσμασιν ἀντιλογοῦντες. 


Ran. 874---8. 
R 3 
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3 , y 
οἶμαι διδάξειν ὡς δίκαιον τὸν πατέρα κολάζειν. 
@ 4 Ἃ , ε y ζω f 3 
ΣΤ. ἔππευε τοίνυν νὴ Δί᾽, ὡς ἔμοιγε κρεῖττον ἐστιν. 
σ ’᾽ 4 “a ’ ζω 
ἵππων τρέφειν τέθριππον ἢ τυπτόμενον ἐπιτριβῆναι. 
3 ΄σ > ὦ 3 , a σι , , 
ME, ἐκεῖσε δ᾽ ὅθεν arréoyioas με TOU λογου μέτειμι, 
n td “QQ ἢ» 
καὶ πρῶτ᾽ ἐρήσομαί σε τουτί: παῖδά μ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἔτυπτες 3 1355 
“ ; A 
ΣΤ. ἔγωγέ σ᾽, εὐνοῶν τε καὶ κηδόμενος. DE. εἰπὲ δή μοι, 
“ a 
οὐ κἀμέ σοι δίκαιόν ἐστιν εὐνοεῖν ὁμοίως, 
γ᾽ nw ~ 
τύπτειν τ᾽, ἐπειδήπερ γε TOUT ἔστ᾽ εὐνοεῖν, TO τύπτειν ; 
“A x a 4 ~ ,, Κι “A 9 
πῶς γὰρ τὸ μὲν σὸν σῶμα χρὴ πληγῶν ἀθῷον εἶναι, 
» A Ἁ rd 4 Ν <4 3 ’ , 3 [4 
Tovpov δὲ μὴ ; καὶ μὴν ἔφυν ἐλεύθερος γε κἀγώ. 1360 
σι ΄ vA ΄᾿ 
κλάουσι παῖδες, πατέρα δ᾽ οὐ κλάειν δοκεῖς : [τίη δή ;] 
4 Ἁ “σ᾿ 
φήσεις νομίζεσθαι σὺ παιδὸς τοῦτο τοὔργον εἶναι" 


1351. κολάζειν. Apollon Epist. 13. χρὴ δὲ τοὺς ἔτι κολαζομένους 
ἡμᾶς ἐνθάδε, ζῆν ἄλλως λεγομένους, ἔχειν κιτιλ. (A truly Pythagorean 
opinion.) 

1352. ἱππεύειν. Herodot. I. 136. παιδεύουσι δὲ τοὺς παῖδας... τρία 
μοῦνα, ἱππεύειν, καὶ τοξεύειν, καὶ ἀληθίζεσθαι. VII. 84. ἱππεύει δὲ ταῦτα 
τὰ ἔθνη. Xen. Ages. I. 25. ἄθλα προὔθηκε καὶ ταῖς ἱππικαῖς τάξεσιν, ἥτις 
κράτιστα ἂν ἱππεύοι. ; 

Ib. ὡς ἔμοιγε κρεῖττον, quippe mihi salutarius est. 

1353. τέθριππον. Pind. Ol. II. οἱ. ἄνθεα τεθρίππων δυωδεκαδρόμων. 
Isth. I. 18. ἅρματι τεθρίππῳ. Herodot. VI. 103. καὶ αὐτῷ φεύγοντι ὀλυμ- 
mada ἀνελέσθαι τεθρίππῳ συνέβη. 

1354. ἐκεῖσε... τοῦ λόγον. Herodot. VII. 230. ἄνειμε δὲ ἐκεῖσε τοῦ 
λόγου, τῇ μοι τὸ πρότερον ἐξέλιπε. 

Ib. ἀποσχίζειν (σχίζω). Cf. Markland’s Iph. in Taur. v. 773. 

1358. τύπτειν Rav. Dind. τύπτοντ᾽ Bek. Br. Pors. (ad Hec. 1161.) 
rurrovr ; Herm. 

1359. ἀθῷον (θωὴ, impending punishment. I[l. XIII. 669. Od. II. 
192.) πληγῶν. Dem. 616, 13. ἀθῷον ταύτης τῆς δίκης. Lyc. 157, 38. 
168, 26. ἀδικημάτων. 

1361. Parodied from Euripides in Alcest. 707. χαίρεις ὁρῶν φῶς, 
πατέρα δ᾽ ov χαίρειν δοκεῖς; Bergler refers to Hecub. 1256. 

Ib. The words τίη δὴ, which Brunck assigns to Strepsiades, are 
wanting in the Ravenna, Venetian, and other MSS. 

1362. νομίζεσθαι, it is the law or established practice. Cf. sup. 480. 
and Pl. 625. 1185. Av. 1347. Thes. 359. 


a Symbol. Pyth. 21. ap. Iambl. Adh. τὸ δὲ ἐν ὁδῷ μὴ σχίζε δηλοῖ, ὅτι ty μὲν 
τὸ ἀληθὲς, πολυσχιδὲς δὲ τὸ ψεῦδος" δῆλον δὲ ἐκ τοῦ τὸ μέν τι ἕκαστον povaxes 
λέγεσθαι, εἴπερ ὑγιῶς λέγοιτο, τὸ δέ τι οὐχὶ ἕκαστον ἀπείοοις τρόποις. ὁδὸς δὲ ἢ 
φιλοσοφία δοκεῖ εἶναι. 


ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ, 447 
ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ ἀντείποιμ᾽ ἂν ὡς δὶς παῖδες οἱ γέροντες. 
εἰκὸς δὲ μᾶλλον τοὺς γέροντας ἢ νέους TL κλάειν, 
σ 3 4 ’ 3 ’ 
ὅσῳπερ ἐξαμαρτάνειν ἧττον δίκαιον αὐτούς. «1366 
ΣΤ. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ νομίζεται τὸν πατέρα τοῦτο πάσχειν. 
OE. οὔκουν ἀνὴρ ὁ τὸν νόμον θεὶς τοῦτον ἦν τὸ πρῶτον, 
σ Ν 9 SN 4 i‘ Ψ Ν , 
ὥσπερ OV Kaya, Kai λέγων ἔπειθε τους παλαιοὺς ; 
As far? »¥ > A \ δ A 
ἧττον τί δῆτ᾽ ἔξεστι κἀμοὶ καινὸν αὖ τὸ λοιπὸν 
θεῖναι νόμον τοῖς υἱέσιν, τοὺς πατέρας ἀντιτύπτειν 3 1370 
σ A ‘N Υ̓͂ \ νΝ / ne 
ὅσας δὲ πληγὰς εἴχομεν πρὶν τὸν νόμον τεθῆναι, 
ἀφίεμεν, καὶ δίδομεν αὐτοῖς προῖκα συγκεκόφθαι. 
σκέψαι δὲ τοὺς ἀλεκτρυόνας καὶ τἄλλα τὰ βοτὰ ταυτὶ, 
ὡς τοὺς πατέρας ἀμύνεται" καίτοι τι διαφέρουσιν 
ἡμῶν ἐκεῖνοι, πλὴν ὅτι----ψηφίσματ' οὐ γράφουσιν ; 1375 
ΣΤ. τί δητ᾽, ἐπειδὴ τοὺς ἀλεκτρυόνας ἅπαντα μιμεῖ, 
οὐκ ἐσθίεις καὶ τὴν κόπρον κἀπὶ ξύλου καθεύδεις ; 


1363. δὶς παῖδες of γέροντες. Sophocl. Fr. πάλιν γὰρ αὖθις παῖς ὁ 
γηράσκων ἀνήρ. Plat. 1 Leg. 646, ἃ. ὁ γέρων δὶς παῖς (where see other 
examples by Ast). 

1366. νομίζεται. (Strepsiades mimics his son’s tone when pro- 
nouncing this word.) 

1369. Ordo-est: ri δῆτα κἀμοὶ ἧττον ἔξεστι καινὸν θεῖναι νόμον τοῖς 
υἱέσι τοὺς πατέρας ἀντιτύπτειν ; cur ego minus possim novam suadere 
legem &c. Duck. 

1372. συγκεκόφθαι. ScHOL. τυφθῆναι ἡμᾶς. κατακοπῆναι ταῖς μάστιξι. 
SCHNEID. συγκεκόφθαι, said of a man who finds a weariness over his 
whole body. 

1373. σκέψαι δὲ τοὺς ἀλεκτρυόνας. The phraseology (cf. sup. 992.) 
as well as the sentiment are just what might be expected from a 
pupil of Euripides. It was as much the pride of the tragic bard to 
introduce into the drama every species of homely comparison (Ran. 
970--Ο80), as it was of Socrates to subject philosophy to the same 
trial. The metre of the verse, as Dindorf observes, can be easily 
rectified by substituting ἀλέκτορας for ἀλεκτρυόνας. 

1376. ἅπαντα. Dobree compares Alexis ap. Athen. VI. 236, e. 
ἀλλὰ δίαιταν, ἣν ἔχουσ᾽ οἱ κόλάκες, πρὸς ὑμᾶς | λέξομεν. ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούσαθ᾽, ὡς 
ἐσμὲν ἅπαντα κομψοὶ | ἄνδρες. 

1377. τὴν κόπρον (ογάμγε). Od. XVII. 296. ἐν πολλῇ κόπρῳ. There 
was no reason therefore why Dobree, objecting to the feminine article 
prefixed to κόπρον, should propose to read οὐκ ἐσθίεις καὐτὸς κόπρον. 

Ib, ξύλου, α perch. 


R 4 
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®E. οὐ ταυτὸν, ὦ τᾶν, ἐστιν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν Σωκράτει δοκοίη. 
ΣΤ΄. πρὸς ταῦτα μὴ τύπτ᾽᾽ εἰ δὲ μὴ, σαυτόν ποτ᾽ ai- 
. τιάσει. 

DE. καὶ ras; ΣΤ΄ ἐπεὶ σὲ μὲν δίκαιός εἰμ᾽ ἐγὼ κολά- 
ἕεω, 1380 

σὺ δ᾽, ἣν γένηταί σοι, τὸν υἱόν. DE. ἣν δὲ μὴ γένηται, 

μάτην ἐμοὶ κεκλαύσεται, σὺ δ᾽ ἐγχανὼν τεθνήξεις. 

ΣΤ. ἐμοὶ μὲν, ὦνδρες ἥλικες, δοκεῖ λέγειν Sixasa’ 

κᾶμοιγε συγχωρεῖν δοκεῖ τούτοισι τἀπιεικῆ. 

κλάειν γὰρ ἡμᾶς εἰκός ἐστ᾽, ἣν μὴ δίκαια δρῶμεν. 1385 

DE. σκέψαι δὲ χἀτέραν ἔτι----γνώμην. ΣΤ΄. ἀπὸ γὰρ 


ὁλοῦμαι. 
PE. καὶ μὴν ἴσως γ᾽ οὐκ ἀχθέσει παθὼν ἃ νῦν πέπον- 
θας. 


1370. πρὸς ταῦτα, therefore. 

Ib. εἰ δὲ μὴ, αἰϊοφμέπ, See Forster ad Plat. Criton. §. 15. 

1382. μάτην ἐμοὶ κεκλαύσεται, all my tears and weepings will have 
gone for nothing. 

Ib. σὺ δ᾽ ἐγχανὼν τεθνήξει, while you will die, laughing with your 
mouth wide oper. Cf. nos in Ach. p. 63. 

1383. Strepsiades, after a pause, turns to the spectators. 

1384. συγχωρεῖν τούτοισι τἀπιεικῆ, tllos suo jure uti decet. Herm. 
Cf. Vesp. 1516. Laert. de Solone I. 45. 

1386. ----γνώμην. The sneering tone in which this word is pro- 
nounced, goes at once to the paternal heart. 

Ib. ἀπὸ γὰρ dAotpas. Gl. οὐ βούλομαι. The Gloss-writer, I presume, 
means, “I will not hear another γνώμη; I will die first.” May I 
venture to suggest another meaning; viz. that these words are 
-spoken aside by Strepsiades, who, shrugging his shoulders as he 
remembers his former beating, implies elliptically, “It will be death 
to me (ἀπολοῦμαι), if I do not consider his new yropy.” 

1387. The young ruffian seems to speak ironically and covertly.— 
“« And yet the γνώμη which I am now about to propose for your con- 
sideration is of such a nature, that upon hearing it, all your late and 
present feelings and sufferings will go for nothing ;” implying that 
they will be succeeded by feelings so much more painful, that the 
former will comparatively vanish from his mind. Strepsiades, catch- 
ing only at the open, and not the covert sense, naturally expresses 
himself as impatient for any information which is to be of benefit to 
him in his present condition. 





ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. 449 
ΣΤ. πῶς bn; δίδαξον γὰρ τί μ᾽ ἐκ τούτων ἐπωφελή- 


σεις. 

OE. τὴν μητέρ ὥσπερ καὶ σὲ τυπτήσω. ΣΤ΄. τί φῇς ; 
τί φὴς σύ; 

τοῦθ᾽ ἕτερον αὖ μεῖζον κακόν. PE. τί δ᾽, ἣν ἔχων τὸν 
ἥττω 1390 

λόγον σε vixnow λέγων 

τὴν μητέρ᾽ ὡς τύπτειν χρεών ; 


1480. “ Ad ista adolescentis τὴν μητέρ᾽ ---τυπτήσω, faceta est Anns 
Fabri observatio: Cela est plaisant. 7] y a aujourdhui bien des maris, 
gus se consoleroient détre battus, si leurs femmes étotent battues. 
Quid illa, queso, ridicula nota ad h.1. sententiam facit, cujus pul- 
chritudinem et acumen non percipit bona puella?”’ Br. 

Ib. ri φής; τί φής ov; This reduplication of expression, and 
the start of horror which accompanies it, go far to restore Strep- 
siades to the good-will of the audience. 

1390-92. ἔχων τὸν ἥττω λόγον, κατ. Χ. In claiming a right to beat 
his father, we have found our young sophist arguing rather upon 
general sophistic principles than otherwise: on the contrary, when 
he comes to argue the right of extending that treatment to his 
mother, we find him having more immediate recourse to the ἥττων 
λόγος, evidently resting his hopes of success in the argument from 
the assistance to be derived from that worthy coadjutor. Had Eu- 
nipides then propounded any peculiar doctrines, which, by their ten- 
dency to lessen maternal dignity, tended also to impair filial reve- 
rence, and finally lead to such horrors as those threatened in the 
text? Brunck’s learning has supplied the information required on 
this point. ‘‘ The poet,”’ says that acute scholar, “ here refers to a 
dogma of the philosophers and of Euripides, which he impugns, 
not by direct argument, but, what is far better, by shewing the 
effect it has upon Strepsiades, an effect derived from nature her- 
self. The object of that dogma was to prove, that every person was 
indebted for his existence to his father alone, the mother being no. 
thing more than a mere piece of soil, fitted to receive the seed, and 
give it proper nourishment.” As a specimen of this mode of think- 
ing, so degrading to the female sex, Brunck refers to the verses in 
the Orestes, where the matricide, excusing his guilt to Tyndareus, 
observes, 

πατὴρ μὲν ἐφύτευσέν pe, σὴ δ᾽ ἔτικτε παῖς, 
τὸ σπέρμ᾽ ἄρουρα παραλαβοῦσ᾽ ἄλλον πάρα. 
ἄνευ δὲ Ὁ πατρὸς τέκνον οὐκ εἴη ποτ᾽ dy. 


Orest. 552. 


> On what philosophic principles the father was held up to the contempt of his 
offspring in days of yore, a letter of Alciphron will serve to explain. The whole 
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a ww 
ΣΤ. τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ 3 ἣν ταυτὶ ποιῇς, 
ὔ 
οὐδέν σε κωλύσει σεαυ-- 


τὸν ἐμβαλεῖν ἐς τὸ βάραθρον 1395 


For further references to this philosophic “ placitum,” Brunck re- 
fers his readers to Valckenaer’s ‘‘ Diatribe.” As that learned work 
is not in my hands, I have not the means of knowing whether the 
following fragment of Euripides (evidently addressed by some youth 
to his mother) finds a place there : 


στέργω δὲ τὸν φύσαντα τῶν πάντων βροτῶν 
μάλισθ᾽" ὁρίζω τοῦτο, καὶ σὺ μὴ φθόνει" 
κείνου γὰρ ἐξέβλαστον, οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς ἀνὴρ 
γυναικὸς αὐχήσειεν ἀλλὰ τοῦ πατρός. 
Stob. 77. p. 455. Dind. p. 121. 


(To some indignant contemner of these philosophic opinions we are, 
no doubt, indebted for the senarius preserved by the Scholiast, dev 
δὲ μητρὸς πῶς, κάθαρμ᾽ Εὐριπίδης; How far Socrates was a sharer in 
these opinions, we are not called upon in our view of the text to 
inquire; but we are probably indebted for it to that beautiful chap- 
ter of the Memorabilia, where the philosopher so earnestly and per- 
suasively urges his son Lamprocles to shew all filial obedience to his 
mother.) 


_ 1395. βάραθρον. Let us take advantage of this word to recall to 
the reader’s mind some of the better tenets of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy,as that Philosophy personally explains them through the mouth 
of Apollonius: εἰ γὰρ ἀφίκοιτό τις és ἤθη rapa, τράπεζαν μὲν, ὁπόση ἐμ- 
ψύχων, ἀνῃρῆσθαι πᾶσαν, οἴνου δὲ ἐκλελῆσθαι, καὶ τὸν σοφίας μὴ ἐπιθολοῦν 
κρατῆρα, ὃς ἐν ταῖς ἀοίνοις ψυχαῖς ἔστηκεν᾽ οὐδὲ χλαῖνα θάλψει αὐτὸν, οὐδὲ 


colouring of the letter shews that its writer had the present drama continually 
before his eyes, but the principles themselves are ascribed, not to the Socratic 
echoul, but to that which, first in the person of Antisthenes, and subsequently in 
that of Diogenes, grew immediately out of the Socratic. The writer, a member, 
like Strepsiades, of the agricultural class, commences by observing, that he had 
sent his son into the town with ἃ load of timber and barley, desiring him to return 
the same day with the money which the sale might produce. The youth, how- 
ever, having dropped upon one of the Cynic philosophers, became infected, it ap- 
pears, with his madness, and presently surpassed his teacher in the symptoms of 
the disease. We must now pursue the tale in the writer’s own words: Καὶ ἔστιν 
ἰδεῖν ϑέαμα ἀποτρόπαιον καὶ φοβερὸν, κόμην αὐχμηρὰν ἀνασείων, τὸ βλέμμα ἱταμὸς, 
ἡμίγυμνος ἂν τριβωνίῳ, πηρίδιον ἐξηρτημένος, καὶ ῥόπαλον ἐξ ἀχράδος πεκοιημένον 
μετὰ χεῖρας ἔχων, ἀνυπόδητος, ῥνπῶν, ἄπρακτος" τὸν ἀγρὸν καὶ ἡμᾶς οὐκ εἰδὼς τοὺς 
γονεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀρνούμενος, φύσει λέγων γεγονέναι τὰ πάντα, καὶ τὴν τῶν στοιχείων 
σύγκρασιν αἰτίαν εἶναι γενέσεως, οὐχὶ τοὺς πατέρας. Εὔδηλον δέ ἐστι καὶ χρημάτων 
περιορᾶν, καὶ γεωργίαν στυγεῖν" ἀλλὰ καὶ αἰσχύνης αὐτῷ μέλει οὐδὲν, καὶ τὴν αἰδὼ 
τοῦ προσώπου ἀπέξυσται. Οἴμοι, οἷόν σε, ὦ γεωργία, τὸ τῶν ἀπατεώνων τοντωνὶ 
φροντιστήριον ἐξετραχήλισε. Μέμφομαι τῷ Σόλωνι καὶ τῷ Δράκοντι, of τοὺς μὲν 
κλέπτοντας σταφυλὰς, θανάτῳ (ζημιοῦν ἐδικαίωσαν" τοὺς δὲ ἀνδραποδίζοντας ἀπὸ τοῦ 
φρονεῖν τοὺς νέους, ἀθῴους εἶναι τιμωρίας ἀπέλιπον. 1,. III. ep. 40. 
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A 2 

μετὰ Σωκράτους 

“ " , “ Ψ 
καὶ τὸν λογον τὸν ἥττω. 

“- 4 

ταυτὶ dt ὑμᾶς, ὦ Νεφέλαι, πέπονθ᾽ ἐγὼ, 

΄᾿ -. »ἢ 
ὑμῖν ἀναθεὶς ἅπαντα τἀμὰ πραγματα. 
ΧΟ. αὐτὸς μὲν οὖν σαυτῷ σὺ τούτων αἴτιος, 1400 


στρέψας σεαντὸν ἐς πονηρὰ πράγματα. 

ΣΤ. τί δῆτα ταῦτ᾽ οὔ μοι τότ᾽ ἠγορεύετε, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἄγροικον καὶ γέροντ᾽ ἐπήρετε; 

XO. ἡμεῖς ποιοῦμεν ταῦθ᾽ ἑκάστοθ᾽ ὅντιν᾽ ἂν 

γνῶμεν πονηρῶν ὄντ᾽ ἐραστὴν πραγμάτων, 1405 
ἔως ay αὐτὸν ἐμβάλωμεν ἐς κακὸν, 

ὕπως ἂν εἰδῇ τοὺς θεοὺς δεδοικέγαι. 

ΣΤ. ὦμοι, πονηρά γ᾽, ὦ Νεφέλαι, δίκαια δε. 

οὐ γὰρ μ᾽ ἐχρὴν τὰ χρήμαθ᾽ ἀδανεισάμην 


3 ~ ~ 9 σ φ v 
ἀποστερεῖν. νῦν οὖν OTTwS, ὦ φίλτατε, 1410 


ἔριον ὃ ἀπ᾿ ἐμψύχου ἐπέχθη" ὑπόδημα δὲ αὐτοῖς βύβλον δίδωμι, καὶ καθεύ- 
dew ἃ ὡς ἔτυχε. κἂν ἀφροδισίων ἡττηθέντας αἴσθωμαι, βάραθρά ἐστί μοι, καθ᾽ 
ὧν σοφίας ὀπαδὸς δίκη φέρει τε αὐτοὺς καὶ ὠθεῖ. 1.11. See also our 
Equit. 1214. 

1300. ὑμῖν ἀναθεὶς, dum vobis permitto. ERN. Av. 546. ἀναθεὶς yap 
ἐγώ σοι | τά τε νεοττία κἀμαντὸν οἰκήσω. 

1402. ἀγορεύειν. Laert. VIII. 21. φησὶ δὲ ᾿Αρίστιππος ὁ Κυρηναῖος 
ἐν τῷ Περὶ φυσιολογιῶν, Πυθαγόραν αὐτὸν ὀνομασθῆναι, ὅτι τὴν ἀλήθειαν 
ἡγόρευεν οὐχ ἧττον τοῦ Πυθίου : 


τῆς σοφίης πάσης ἐν ἐμοὶ τέλος" ἣν δέ τι πλεῖον, 
Πυγαγόρῃ τῷ "pe λέγε ταῦθ᾽, ὅτι πρῶτος ἁπάντων 
ἐστὶν dy’ Ἑλλάδα γῆν. οὐ ψεύδομαι ὧδ᾽ ἀγορεύων. 

(403. ““ ἐπήρατε (sic Br. Herm.), impulistis, spe tmplevistis : me- 
taphora sumpta a vento, qui ἐπαίρει τὰ ἱστία, vela implet, navemque 
promovet.” Haru. impulistis in hanc fraudem. Exn. 

1404. éyrw’ ἄν. Pors. Dind., and now Herm. ὁντινοῦν Herm. 
Sch. ὅταν τινά. Br. Rav. Bek. 

1405. According to Ulpian (Comm. or. Demosth. c. Timocr.), 
Homer and Plato entertained similar opinions : διδάσκοντεν ἡμᾶς, ἐπει- 
δὰν ὁρῶσιν οἱ θεοί τινα πονηρὸν, ἐμβάλλουσιν αὐτῷ τοιαύτην τινὰ ἐπιθυμίαν, 
πρὸς τὸ δι᾽ αὐτῆς δοῦναι τιμωρίαν. . 

1408. Bergler compares Eurip. Electr. 1051. δίκαι᾽ ἔλεξαν ἡ δίκη 3° 


αἰσχρῶς ἔχει. 
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τὸν Χαιρεφῶντα τὸν μιαρὸν καὶ Σωκράτη 
ἀπολεῖς, μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἔλθ᾽, οἱ σὲ κἄμ᾽ ἐξηπάτων. 
ME. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ av ἀδικήσαιμε τοὺς διδασκάλους. 
ΣΤ΄. “ ναὶ ναὶ, καταιδέσθητι πατρῷον Δία." 


DE. ἰδού γε Δία πατρῷον" ὡς---ἀρχαῖος εἶ. 1415 
Ζεὺς yap τις ἔστιν; XT. €orw. DE. οὐκ ἔστ᾽ oix, 
ἐπεὶ 


Δῖνος βασιλεύει, τὸν A’ ἐξεληλακώς. 


1413. The statue (for something like one the young Phrontist 
and Sophist has stood during the preceding colloquy between his 
father and the Chorus) condescends to cast down his eyes, (his head 
still being in the air,) and answer his sire in slow and measured 
terms. 

1416-7. οὐκ ἔστ᾽ κατ. λ. Dramatic humour as well as poetical 
justice, required that the retort, expressive of the change in the reli- 
gious opinions of Phidippides, should be in the words of his father, 
and the words of his father had been the words of Socrates; but 
had the young blasphemer gathered no congenial doctrines from the 
hands to which he had been more particularly consigned? Let the 
following painful string of quotations (for what but most painful are 
the aberrations of genius on any point which influences the great 
body of mankind ἢ) answer the question. 


φησίν τις εἶναι δῆτ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ θεούς ; 

οὐκ εἰσὶν οὐκ εἴσ᾽. εἴ τις ἀνθρώπων λέγει, 

μὴ τῷ παλαιῷ μῶρος ὧν χρήσθω λόγῳ. 

σκέψασθε δ᾽ αὐτὰ, μὴ ᾽πὶ τοῖς ἐμοῖς λόγοις 

γνώμῃν ἔχοντες. φήμ᾽ ἐγὼ τυραννίδα 

κτείνειν τε πλείστους κτημάτων τ᾽ ἀποστερεῖν, 

ὅρκους τε παραβαίνοντας ἐκπορθεῖν πόλεις. 

καὶ ταῦτα δρῶντες μᾶλλον elo” εὐδαίμονες 

τῶν εὐσεβούντων ἡσυχῆ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν" 

πόλεις τε μικρὰς οἶδα τιμώσας θεοὺς, 

al μειζόνων κλύουσι δυσσεβεστέρων, 

λόγχης ἀριθμῷ πλείονος κρατούμεναι. 

οἶμαι δ᾽ ἂν ὑμᾶς, εἴ τις ἀργὸς dy θεοῖς 

εὔχοιτο, καὶ μὴ χειρὶ συλλέγοι βίον, 

τὰ θεῖα πυργοῦσ᾽, al κακαί τε συμφοραί. 
Eurip. Belleroph. fr. 21. 


Ζεὺς, doris ὁ Zevs; οὐ yap οἶδα πλὴν λόγῳ 
᾿ ᾿ κλύων. Melanipp. fr. 1. 


εἰ δ᾽ εὐσεβὴς ὧν τοῖσι δυσσεβεστάτοις 
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ST. οὐκ ἐξελήλακ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τοῦτ᾽ φόμην, 

διὰ τουτονὶ τὸν Δῖνον. οἴμοι δείλαιος, 

ὅτε καὶ σὲ χυτρεοῦν ὄντα θεὸν ἡγησάμην. 1420 
GE. ἐνταῦθα σαυτῷ παραφρόνει καὶ φληνάφα. 


εἰς ταῦτ᾽ ἔπρασσον, πῶς τάδ᾽ ἂν καλῶς ἔχοι, 
εἰ Ζεὺς ὁ λῷστος μηδὲν ἔνδικον φρονεῖ; 
Phrixus, fr. 9. 

πολλάκι μοι πραπίδων διῆλθε φροντὶς 

gire τύχα * εἴτε δαίμων 

τὰ βρότεια κραΐνει. 

* παρά τ᾽ ἐλπίδα καὶ παρὰ δίκαν 

τοὺς μὲν an οἴκων ἀναπίπτοντας 

ἄτερ βίου, τοὺς δ᾽ εὐτυχοῦντας ἄγει. 

C πῶς οὖν τάδ᾽ εἰσορῶντες ἢ θεῶν γένος 

εἶναε λέγωμεν, ἣ νόμοισι χρώμεθα; 

Enurip. Fr. Incert. 127. 

See also the poet’s Troad. 884, sq. Hecub. 486, sq. Cyclop. 316: 
Orest. 407, aq. Is it without reason therefore that the chaplet- 
weaver in our author’s Thesmoph. observes of the associate of So- 
crates, νῦν δ᾽ οὗτος ἐν ταῖσιν rpaypdias ποιῶν | τοὺς ἄνδρας ἀναπέπεικεν 
οὐκ εἶναι θεούς. Ὑ. 450. 

1410. τουτονὶ τὸν Δῖνον, pointing to the statue which stood before 
the Phrontisterium. 

1420. θεὸν ἡγησάμην. << Qui deos esse credebat, absolute diceba- 
tur νομέζειν θεοὺς, vel ἡγεῖσθαι." Blomf. Gloss. in Pers. p. 159. 
“ Quare in hac formula, νομίζειν, ἡγεῖσθαι θεοὺς, νομίζειν, ἡγεῖσθαι εἶναι 
θεοὺς, aut intelligitur τινὰς, aut vocabulum θεοὶ adjectivi vice fungi- 
tur.” Hermann ad Nub. v. 816. To the examples given by Blom- 
field in Persis, add Plat. Cratyl. 397, c. τούτους μόνους τοὺς θεοὺς 
ἡγεῖσθαι. Apol. 27, d. οὐκοῦν εἴπερ δαίμονας ἡγοῦμαι----, εἰ μὲν θεοί τινές 
εἰσιν οἱ δαίμονες, τοῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη ὃ ἐγώ φημί σε αἰνίττεσθαι καὶ χαριεντίζεσθαι, 
θεοὺς οὐχ ἡγούμενον φάναι ἐμὲ θεοὺς αὖ ἡγεῖσθαι πάλιν, ἐπειδήπερ γε δαίμο- 
vas ἡγοῦμαι. 10 Legg. 809, d. τὸν δὲ ἡγούμενον μὲν θεοὺς εἶναι, μὴ 
φροντίζειν δὲ αὐτοὺς τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων πραγμάτων, παραμυθητέον. ““Ὦ 
ἄριστε δὴ φῶμεν, ὅτι μὲν ἡγεῖ θεοὺς, συγγένειά τις ἴσως σε θεία πρὸς τὸ 
ξύμφυτον ἄγει τιμᾶν καὶ νομίζειν εἶναι κακῶν δὲ ἀνθρώπων x. τ. Δ. 

1421, ἐνταῦθα, here, (i.e. for I mean to go there, pointing to the 
Phrontisterium ; to which he retires in great state at the conclu- 
sion of the verse.) 

Ib. φληναφᾶν, to babbie. 

Ti ταῦτα ληρεῖς, φληναφῶν ἄνω κάτω 
Λύκειον, ᾿Ακαδημίαν, ᾿Ωδείον πύλας, 
λήρους σοφιστῶν; οὐδὲ ἕν τούτων καλόν. 
Alexis ap. Athen. 337, 6. 


¢ It is not so clear whether these two senarii are quoted by Athenagoras from 
Euripides, or some other poet. They bear, however, all the marks of the for- 
mer, 
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ΣΤ΄. οἴμοι παρανοίας" ὡς ἐμαινόμην apa, 

ὅτ᾽ ἐξέβαλλον τοὺς θεοὺς διὰ Σωκράτη. 

ἀλλ᾽, ὦ φίλ’ Ἑρμῆ, μηδαμῶς θύμαινέ μοι, 

μηδέ μ᾽ ἐπιτρίψῃς, ἀλλὰ συγγνώμην ἔχε 1425 
ἐμοῦ παρανοήσαντος ἀδολεσχίᾳ. 


1425. The construction has been explained in a former play, 
(Ach. 289.) 

1426. ἄδολεσχία (ἄδος, λέσχη), talk carried to excess. In the Pla- 
tonic writings it is observable, that this word, as well as ἀδολέσχης, i8 
accompanied most commonly with an allusion to meteorology, but 
sometimes to sophistry. Plat. Phedr. 270, a. πᾶσαι ὅσαι μεγάλαι τῶν 
τεχνῶν προσδέονται ἀδολεσχίας καὶ perewpodoylas φύσεως πέρι. Cratyl. 
401, b. μετεωρολόγοι καὶ ἀδολέσχαι τινές. Polit. 299, c. μετεωρολόγον 
ἀδολέσχην τινὰ σοφιστήν. 6 Rep. 488, 6. μετεωροσκόπον τε καὶ ἀδο- 
λέσχην καὶ ἄχρηστον. Amat. 132, b. ἀδολεσχοῦσιν οὗτοι περὶ τῶν μετεώ- 
ρῶν καὶ φλναροῦσι φιλοσοφοῦντες. In estimating the ridicule so conti- 
nually thrown by Aristophanes on the garrulity of the Socratic 
school, we must not fail to take into consideration the practical cha- 
racter which philosophy had hitherto maintained, most of its pro- 
fessors having been active politicians and stirring men of the world, 
as well as philosophers. What are commonly termed the seven wise 
men of Greece, were preeminently? so. (Brucker I. 440-1.) Nor 
were the Italian professors, though more addicted to theory and spi- 
rituality than the Ionic, mere recluses. Pythagoras and his scho- 
lars so well managed political affairs at Crotona, that his polity ap- 
proached, in the opinion of Laertius, the nearest to perfection that 
any polity could do. (VIII. 3.) The fellow-citizens of Parme- 
nides were indebted to him, not merely for the abstruse doctrines 
ascribed to him by Plato, but for the more substantial benefit of a 
body of laws. (Id. [X. 23). Méelissus not only enlightened his con- 
temporaries on the τὸ πᾶν, or universe, but, as Laertius observes, he 
also became a politician, and made himself particularly acceptable as 
such to his fellow-citizens. (IX. 24.) The character ascribed to Eu- 
doxus by the same learned writer is, that he was an astrologer, a geo- 
metrician, a physician, and a legislator. (Laert. VIII. 86.). Of En- 
pedocles it is observed by the same philosophical biographer, ὕστερον 
δὲ καὶ τὸ τῶν χιλίων ἄθροισμα κατέλυσε συνεστὼς ἐπὶ ἔτη τρία. dore ov 
μόνον ἦν τῶν πλουσίων, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν τὰ δημοτικὰ φρονούντων. (VIII. 66.) 
Of the two Pythagorean philosophers, to whom Plato was so much 
indebted, Archytus and Timeeus, we find the latter presiding over 
the republic of Locri (Br. I. 1128.), while the former had made him- 


4 Hence the brief remark concerning them by Dicmarchus (ap. Laert. I. 40.): 


οὔτε σοφοὺς οὔτε φιλοσόφους αὐτοὺς γεγονέγαι, συνετοὺς δέ τινας καὶ νομοθετι- 
κούς. 
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καί μοι γενοῦ ξύμβουλος, εἴτ᾽ αὐτοὺς γράφην 

διωκάθω γραψάμενος, εἴθ᾽ ὅ τι σοι δοκεῖ. 

3 “ ~ > a” “~ 

ὀρθῶς παραινεῖς οὐκ ἐῶν δικορραφεῖν, 

2 > ε γ΄. > 2 , Ν > ἢ» 

αλλ ὡς ταχιστ ἐμπίπραναι τὴν οἰκίαν 1430 


self 8ο grateful to his fellow-citizens, that no less than seven times he 
was made prefect of the state, though the laws forbade the same person 
to be intrusted with power for more than a year. (Br. FE. 1129.) 
With regard to one of the sources out of which this imputed gar- 
rality of the Socratic school grew, viz. the preference of oral to 
written communication, the reader will consult Plato in Pheedr. 
275, d.— 276, a. 

1427. γραφὴν γραψάμενος (αὐτούς), having instituted a public suit 
against them. Plat. Euthyp. 2, Ὁ. γραφήν σέ ris, ὡς ἔοικε, γέγραπται. 
Apol. 19, Ὁ. Theset. 210, d. 

1428, διωκάθειν, to pursue in running (Vesp. 1203.), or, to pursue 
in a court of justice, as here. Tim. Lex. διωκάθειν ἐγκαλοῦντα ἢ τρέ- 
xovra. Plat. Euthyp. 15, d. πατέρα διωκάθειν φόνου. (At the end of 
the verse Strepsiades pauses, and affects to listen what course the 
god recommends him to pursue. Brunck compares a scene in the 
Menechmi of Plautus, where Sosicles in like manner addresses 
Apollo, as if present: 

Pugnis me vetas in hujus ore quicquam parcere, 
Ni jam ex meis oculis abscedat in malam magnam crucem ? 
Faciam, quod jubes, Apollo. V. 2. 


Again : 
Ecce Apollo mihi ex oraculo imperat, 
Ut ego illi oculos exuram lampadibus ardentibus.) 


1429. δικορραφεῖν (δίκη, pdwre). Av. 1433. ἀλλ᾽ dor ἕτερα νὴ AL 
ἔργα σώφρονα, | ἀφ᾽ ὧν διαζῆν ἄνδρα χρὴν τοσουτονὶ | ἐκ τοῦ δικαίου μᾶλλον 
ἢ δικορραφεῖν. Apollodorus in Stob. Floril. ἐπιορκεῖ, μαρτυρεῖ, δικορ- 
ραφεῖ. 

1430. We left the real Socrates in a former note upon his feet, 
enterng with great earnestness into the business of the stage. 
Many a hearty laugh and frank tribute of applause had since escaped 
him ; but at these words his countenance assumed a serious cast, 
and after a moment’s reverie the philosopher dropt into his seat. 
‘I have ever,” said he, addressing one of his companions after a 
short pause, ‘‘ acquitted Aristophanes of any intentional ¢ malignity, 


* Not so a recent writer, and one whose genius, learning, and general know- 
ledge of mankind certainly entitle his opinions to no small consideration. 
“ About thirteen years after the brief prohibition of comedy,” says Mr. Bulwer 
(Rise and Fall of Athens, 11. 513.), “ appeared that wonderful genius, the ele- 
ments and attributes of whose works it will be a pleasing, if arduous task, in due 
season, to analyse and define ;—matchless alike in delicacy and strength, in powers 
the most gigantic, in purpose the most daring—with the invention of Shakspeare 
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τῶν ἀδολεσχῶν. δεῦρο δεῦρ᾽, ὦ Ξανθία, 


and the words we have just heard convince me that I was right. 
Had I fallen into the hands of Hermippus instead of Aristophanes, 
it is not with such a recommendation, as the case of my fair lec- 
turer ὃ Aspasia too clearly testified, that his attacks would have f ter- 
minated. Singular,” continued the philosopher, after another 
pause, and his brow contracting with increased seriousness, “ sin- 
gular that two men should take such opposite paths in their en- 
deavours to benefit their fellow-creatures, (for that the poet con- 
siders himself as much justified in opposing the new system as 
I do in advancing it, admits not of a doubt,) and both feel them- 
selves right in the respective courses they pursue. Will no in- 
forming ray from heaven”—but who shall presume to fathom all the 
thick-coming thoughts of that mighty intellect at that important 
moment? Who shall say how much of false, or frivolous, or sophistic 
then for ever left the Socratic mind, or how much of that true philo- 
sophy was engendered, which has sent thousands upon thousands to 
their graves, happier and better men, because they have been early 
made acquainted with the all but divine words of the son of Sophro- 
niscus ? 
1431. ἄδολέσχης. (See Laert. II]. 28. IV. 50. V. 20. VIL. 24.) 
μισῶ δὲ κἀγὼ Σωκράτη, τὸν πτωχὸν & ἀδολέσχην, 


—the playfulness of Rabelais—the malignity of Swift,—need I add the name of 
Aristophanes?” With regard to any intentional malignity on the part of Aristo- 
phanes to the son of Sophroniscus, the reader is referred with some confidence to 
the note which immediately follows the present, to the prefatory remarks which 
precede the edition of this play, and still more, to the “ Introduction” prefixed tw 
the editor’s translated plays of Aristophanes. d the single case of Socrates, 
Mr. Bulwer may, I think, be safely dared, with all his acknowledged talent and 
ability, to produce a single proof of wilful malignity on the poet’s part. With such 

ὃ animal spirits as Aristophanes evidently possessed, the matter of asto- 
nishment is, that such strict poetic justice should have been meted to all who 
came under his lash, whether for literary, political, or moral delinquency. 

e Not only did Aspasia lecture Socrates in rhetoric, but, as the philosopher 
adds, sometimes nearly proceeded to blows with him for his want of memory. 
Plato in Menex. 236, 6. 

{ Plut. in Pericle, 32. wept δὲ τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον ᾿Ασπασία δίκην ἔφενγεν ἀσε- 
βείας, Ἑρμίππου τοῦ κωμῳδοποιοῦ διώκοντος, καὶ προσκατηγοροῦντος, ὡς Περικλεῖ 
γυναῖκας ἐλευθέρας εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ φοιτώσας ὑποδέχοιτο. Καὶ ψήφισμα Διοκείθης ἔγρα- 
ψεν, εἰσαγγέλλεσθαι τοὺς τὰ θεῖα μὴ νομίζοντας, ἣ λόγους περὶ τῶν μοταρσίων διδά- 
σκοντας, ἀπερειδόμενος εἰς ἸΙερικλέα 8° ᾿Αναξαγόρου τὴν ὑπόνοιαν. It was no doubt 
to prevent such serious consequences, that our author here framed his text as he 
has done; which is as if he had said, ‘“ Leave these trespassers upon the national 
faith and customs to poetic justice, but do not exercise upon them the severer just- 
ice of the courts of law.” 

Ε The Socratic garrulity is thus playfully alluded to by Plato in his Phxdoo 
(70, c.), and as usual, with our author in his eye: οὔκουν 7 ἂν οἶμαι, ἢ δ᾽ ὃς ὁ Σω- 
κράτης, εἰπεῖν τινὰ νῦν ἀκούσαντα, οὐδ᾽ εἰ κωμφδοποιὸς εἴη, ὡς ἀδολεσχῶ καὶ ob περὶ 
προσηκόντων τοὺς λόγους ποιοῦμαι. In his Parmenides (135, d.), we find that emi- 
nent philosopher put forth as the person by whose advice Socrates gave his tongue 


΄ 
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κλίμακα λαβὼν ἔξελθε καὶ σμινύην φέρων, 


ὃς τἄλλα μὲν πεφρόντικεν, 
πόθεν δὲ καταφαγεῖν ἔχοι, τούτου κατημέληκε. 
Frag. Eupolidis ap. Dind. Arist. II. p. 648. 


This quotation from Eupolis must not be. dismissed without a few 
observations. The rival wits, who ruled the comic stage of Athens, 
—exercising an influence on society which the votaries of the drama 
have never since commanded,—would naturally take opposite parties 
on most occasions, some as studiously commending what others as 
severely arraigned. When we find them therefore uniform in opin- 
ion on any subject, what is the natural inference ? That the case re- 
ferred to was one of too clear and decided a character to admit of 
any counter representation. Is Socrates to be the only exception to 
such a rule? Whatever fragmentary remains we have been able to 
find of the contemporary comic writers, all (cf. sup. 180. 838.), when 
referring to the son of Sophroniscus, bear the same tone of expres- 
sion, a8 do the writings of Aristophanes. The conclusion therefore 
is undeniable, that in ‘‘ the Clouds” we have a genuine bona fide 
portrait of the outer Socrates, such as he then appeared to his con- 
temporaries, time having not yet developed, or observers not yet 
learned to estimate, the ) inner Socrates. 

1432. σμινύην, a mattock. Av. 602. Pac. 546. Plat. 2 Rep. 
370, d. 


80 arange. Καλὴ μὲν οὖν καὶ dela, εὖ ἴσθι, ἡ ὁρμὴ ἣν ὁρμᾷς ἐπὶ τοὺς λόγους" 
mee δὲ σαντὸν καὶ γύμνασαι μᾶλλον διὰ τῆς δοκούσης ἀχρήστου εἶναι καὶ καλου- 
μένης ὑκὺ τῶν πολλῶν ἀδολεσχίας, ἕως ἔτι νέος εἶ" εἰ δὲ μὴ, σὲ διαφεύξεται ἡ ἀλή- 
θεια. See also Plat. in Theetet. 161, b. 169, a. 54. 

h The difficulty of discriminating between the two was acknowledged by Plato, 
many years after “ the Clouds” was acted, in the fullowing ingenious manner. 
Having first resembled his great master to those figures of Sileni which were to 
be seen in the workshops of Athens—figures of the most grotesque external ap- 
pearance, but which when opened contained within them exquisitely formed sta- 
tues of gods—the master of the Avademy proceeds to say; ““ To these Sileni the 
discourses of Socrates bear the closest resemblance. For to him who wishes to hear 
the Socratic discourses, they at first appear utterly ridiculous, the words and modes 
of speech in which they are outwardly clothed being, as it were, the skin of an 
insolent satyr. For his talk is of pack-asses, of smiths, and cobblers, and tanners, 
and he seems to be for ever speaking of the same things in the same sort of way, so 
that every inexperienced and unintellectual man cannot fail but laugh at them. 
But he that should see these discourses laid open, and get fairly within them, 
he will first find that the words of Socrates alone have an inward sense in 
them, then that they are altogether godlike, and contain within them abundant 
images of virtue, and that for the most part, or more properly speaking, that the 
whole of their object is, what ought to be the inquiries of a man who wishes to 
become noble and good.” Kal of λόγοι αὐτοῦ ὁμοιότατοί εἶσι rots Σειληνοῖς τοῖς 
Ssoryondvors. εἰ γὰρ ἐθέλει τις τῶν Σωκράτους ἀκούειν λόγων, φανεῖεν dy πάνυ ye- 
λοῖοι τὸ πρῶτον. τοιαῦτα καὶ ὀνόματα καὶ ῥήματα ἔξωθεν περιαμπέχονται, Σατύρον 
ἄν τινα ὑβριστοῦ δοράν. ὄνους γὰρ κανθηλίους λέγει καὶ χαλκέας τινὰς καὶ σκυτοτό- 
μους καὶ βυρσοδέψας, καὶ ἀεὶ διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν ταὐτὰ φαίνεται λέγειν, ὥστε ἄπειρος καὶ 
ἀνόητος ἄνθρωπος πᾶς ὃν τῶν λόγων καταγελάσειε. διοιγομένους δὲ ἰδὼν αὖ τις καὶ 
ἐντὸς αὑτῶν “μγνόμενος πρῶτον μὲν νοῦν ἔχοντας ἔνδον μόνους εὑρήσει τῶν λόγων, 
ἔπειτα θειοτάτους καὶ πλεῖστ᾽ ἀγάλματ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἐν αὑτοῖς ἔχοντας καὶ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον 
τείνοντας, μᾶλλον δὲ ἐπὶ πᾶν ὅσον προσήκει σκοπεῖν τῷ μέλλοντι καλῷ κἀγαθῷ 
ἔσεσθαι. Conviv. 221, 8. 
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"ν 3. 9 . A 3 καὶ “ [4 
Kamer ἐπαναβᾶς ἐπὶ τὸ φροντιστήριον 
τὸ τέγος κατάσκαπτ᾽, εἰ φιλεῖς τὸν δεσπότην, 
Ψ aA 9 “" 3 [4 Ν > * 
éws ἄν αὑτοῖς ἐμβαλῃς τὴν οἰκίαν" 1435 
3 ιν A σι 3 ’ « ’ 
ἐμοὶ δὲ δᾷδ᾽ ἐνεγκάτω τις ἡμμένην, 
κἀγώ τιν᾽ αὐτῶν τήμερον δοῦναι δίκην 
ἐμοὶ ποιήσω, Kei σφόδρ᾽ εἴσ᾽ ἀλαζόνες. 
ΜΑ. ἰοὺ ἰού. 


Ἁ Ν 3 Α «7 \ , 
ΣΤ. σὸν ἔργον, ὦ δᾷς, ἱέναε πολλὴν φλογα. 1440 
MA. α΄. ἄνθρωπε, τί ποιεῖς ; ΣΤ΄. ὅ τι ποιῶ; τί δ᾽ 
ἄλλο γ᾽ ἢ 


1433. ἐπαναβὰς ἐπὶ τὸ φροντιστήριον. Let us be allowed to take 
leave of this expressive word with the concluding part of a dialogue 
between the philosopher Apollonius and his attendant, Damis. They 
too had been ascending, not a humble dwelling, but mount Caucasus, 
till, as the former observes, they had so nearly reached the heavens, 
that Damis, no doubt, thought he could nearly touch the sun and 
moon with his staff. The day preceding, the travels of the two 
companions had been through a plain, and Apollonius is anxious to 
ascertain what difference this wide change of situation has made in 
his attendant’s opinions as to heavenly matters. Damis replies: καὶ 
μὴν σοφώτερος, ἔφη, καταβήσεσθαι ᾧμην ἀκούων, ᾿Απολλώνιε, τὸν μὲν Κλα- 
ζομένιον ᾿Αναξαγόραν ἀπὸ τοῦ κατὰ ᾿Ιωνίαν Μίμαντος ἐπεσκέφθαι τὰ ἐν τῷ 
οὐρανῷ' Θαλῆν δὲ τὸν Μιλήσιον ἀπὸ τῆς προσοίκου Μυκάλης. λέγονται δὲ 
καὶ τῷ Παγγαίῳ ἔνιοι χρήσασθαι φροντιστηρίῳ, καὶ ἕτεροι τῷ ᾿Αθῷ. ἐγὼ δὲ 
μέγιστον τούτων ἀνελθὼν ὕψος οὐδὲν σοφώτερος ἑαυτοῦ καταβήσομαι. οὐδὲ 
γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι, ἔφη. αἱ γὰρ τοιαῖδε περιωπαὶ γλαυκότερον μέν τοι τὸν οὐρανὸν 
ἀναφαίνουσι, καὶ μείζους τοὺς ἀστέρας, καὶ τὸν ἥλιον ἀνίσχοντα ἐκ νυκτὸς, ἃ 
καὶ ποιμέσιν ἤδη καὶ αἰπόλοις ἐστὶ δῆλα. ὅπῃ δὲ τὸ θεῖον ἐπιμελεῖται τοῦ 
ἀνθρωπείον γένους, καὶ ὅπῃ χαίρει ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ θεραπευόμενον, ὅ τί τε ἀρετὴ, 
καὶ ὅ τι δικαιοσύνη τε καὶ σωφροσύνη, οὔτε ὁ ᾿Αθὼς ἐκδείξει τοῖς ἀνελθοῦσιν, 
οὔτε ὁ θαυμαζόμενος ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν Ὄλυμπος, εἰ μὴ διορῴη αὐτὰ ἡ ψυχή" 
ἣν, εἰ καθαρὰ καὶ ἀκήρατος αὐτῶν ἅπτοιτο, πολλῷ μεῖζον ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν φαίην ὅτ- 
τειν τουτουὶ τοῦ Καυκάσου. Vit. Apoll. II.5. See also VI. 6. 

1434. Xanthias here mounts the ladder and begins the work of 
demolition with his mattock ; Strepsiades presently following with a 
lighted torch in his hand. 

1436. 3848 ἡμμένην. Lysist. 316. τὴν λαμπάδ᾽ ἡμμένην. 

1438. ἀλαζόνες. That the reader may have an opportunity of 
comparing the ἀλαζονεία, so often ascribed to the Socratic school by 
Aristophanes, with the ἀλαζονεία described by Theophrastus, the lat- 
ter’s character of an ἀλαζὼν has been inserted in the Appendix (D). 

1440. Lysist. 315. σὸν δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἔργον, ὦ χύτρα, τὸν ἄνθρακ' ἐξεγείρειν. 

1441. τί δ᾽ ἄλλο y Ff. Av. 25. Ev. τί δὴ λέγει περὶ τῆς ὁδοῦ; Πει. 
τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ ἣ κιτ.λ. Cf. Thiersch ad Plut. 1168. 
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διαλεπτολογοῦμαι ταῖς δοκοῖς τῆς οἰκίας. 

MA. β΄. οἴμοι, τίς ἡμῶν πυρπολεῖ τὴν οἰκίαν ; 

ΣΤ, ἐκεῖνος οὗπερ θοἰμάτιον εἰλήφατε. 

MA. γ΄. ἀπολεῖς ἀπολεῖς. ΣΤ. τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ γὰρ καὶ 
βούλομαι, 1445 

ἣν ἡ σμινύῃ μοι μὴ προδῷ τὰς ἐλπίδας, 

ἢ ᾽γὼ πρότερόν πως ἐκτραχηλισθῶ πεσών. 

ΣΩ. οὗτος, τί ποιεῖς ἐτεὸν, οὑπὶ τοῦ τέγους ; 

ΣΤ. ἀεροβατῶ, καὶ περιφρονῶ τὸν ἥλιον. 

LQ. οἴμοι τάλας, δείλαιος ἀποπνιγήσομαι. 1450 

XA. ἐγὼ δὲ κακοδαίμων ye κατακαυθήσομαι. 


1442. δεαλεπτολ. τ. ὃ. το. “41 am playing the thorough leptolo- 
gist with the rafters of your house.” (Alluding to the very small chips 
of wood, which are beginning to fly about in all directions.) 

1443. πυρπολεῖν, to fire. Cf. nos in Vesp. 1082., and to the ex- ᾿ 
amples there given, add Lucian IV. 235. διόπερ φασὶν αὐτοῖς ὕστερον 
ὀργισθέντα τὸν Φαέθοντα πυρπολῆσαι τὴν χώραν. Id. V. 106. πυρπολέειν 
κέλομαι δόξας ἀλαοῖο γέροντος. 

1447. ἐκτραχηλισθῆναι (in caput preeceps ferri et sic cervicem rum- 
pere). Pl. 69. ἀναθεὶς γὰρ ἐπὶ κρημνόν rw’ αὐτὸν καταλιπὼν | ἄπειμ᾽, 
ἐκεῖθεν ἐκετραχηλισθῇ πεσών. Liysist. 705. ἐκτραχηλίσῃς Dem. 124, . 
ἐκτραχηλισθῆναι. 

1449. ἀεροβατῶ. To revert to original themes. If Socrates had 
learnt this mode of traversing the air from Pythagoras, the Samian 
philosopher, it is clear from Apollonius, must haye derived it from the 
Indian sages: ἡλίου δὲ ἀὴρ ὄχημα, καὶ δεῖ robs προσφόρως ἀσομένους ad- 
τὸν ἀπὸ γῆς αἴρεσθαι, καὶ ξυμμετεωροπολεῖν τῷ θεῷ. τοῦτο δὲ βούλονται 
μὲν πάντες, δύνανται δὲ ᾿Ινδοὶ μόνοι. Vit. Apollon. VI.11. How far 
these philosophers mounted for the purpose, is stated with great 
precision by the same veracious narrator: καὶ μετεωροποροῦντας δὲ ἰδεῖν 
ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς és πήχεις δύο, οὐ θαυματοποιΐας ἕνεκα, τὸ γὰρ φιλότιμον τοῦτο 
παραιτεῖσθαι τοὺς ἄνδρας" ἀλλ᾽ ὁπόσα τῷ ἡλίῳ ξυναποβαίνοντες δρῶσιν, ὡς 
πρόσφορα τῷ θεῷ πράττοντες. ΠΙ. 15. 

Ib. περιφρονῶν τὸν ἥλιον. - Apollon. Vit. II. 11. φιλομαθῶν καὶ περι- 
φρονῶν τὰ ἐν τῇ ξένῃ. (The manner in which Strepsiades mimics 
the tose in which these words had been originally pronounced by 
Socrates (sup. 224.) may in some degree be expressed by a doggrel 
translation : 

I traverse the air, 

And I gaze on the sun; 
And about and about him 
My thoughts ever run.) 


1§50—51. It is not a little singular, that the dramatic vengeance 
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ΣΤ. τί γὰρ μαθοόντ᾽ ἐς τοὺς θεοὺς ὑβριζέτην, 

καὶ τῆς Σελήνης ἐσκοπεῖσθον τὴν ἕδραν; 

δίωκε, βάλλε, παῖε, πολλῶν οὕνεκα, 

μάλιστα δ᾽ εἰδὼς τοὺς θεοὺς ὡς ἠδίκουν. 1455 

XO. ἡγεῖσθ᾽ ἔξω" κεχόρευται yap μετρίως τό ye THME- 
ρον ἡμῖν. 


which the poet inflicts on the Socratic school is precisely that which 
brought destruction on the Pythagorean. Iamb. Vit. Pyth. XX XV. 
249. τέλος δὲ els τοσοῦτον ἐπεβούλευσαν τοῖς ἀνδράσιν, dare ἐν τῇ Μίλωνος 
οἰκίᾳ ἐν Κρότωνι συνεδρενόντων Πυθαγορείων καὶ βουλενομένων περὶ πολεμικῶν 
πραγμάτων, ὑφαψάντες τὴν οἰκίαν κατέκαυσαν τοὺς ἄνδρας, πλὴν δνοῖν, ᾽Αρ- 
χίππον τε καὶ Λύσιδος. Porph. 57. of δέ φασιν, ὅτι τοῦ πυρὸς νεμομένου 
τὴν οἴκησιν, ἐν ἣ συνειλεγμένοι ἐτύγχανον, θέντας αὑτοὺς εἰς τὸ πῦρ τοὺς 
ἑταίρους δίοδον παρέχειν τῷ διδασκάλῳ, γεφυρώσαντας τὸ πῦρ τοῖς σφετέ- 
ροις σώμασι. 

1453. ἔδραν. Herodot. VII. 47. ὡρμημένῳ δὲ οἱ ὁ ἥλιος ἐκλιπὼν τὴν ἐκ 

τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ἕδρην, ἀφανὴς ἦν. 
1454. tate. This word certainly needs no illustration of itself; 
but it will serve us to dismiss the remarkable imitator of Pythagoras, 
as a former note did the Samian philosopher himself. Among the 
moet remarkable feats ascribed to Apollonius, is that of hig bemg 
able to tell at Ephesus, what was taking place at Rome, in the case of 
the murder of Domitian. The story is thus told by his biographer, 
and is certainly among the most curious of those deceptions which 
are to be found in the annals of philosophy and charlatanerie united : 
(to the disgrace of human nature, how often have they been 
found in unison, and to whom but such men as Aristophanes are we 
indebted for their not being of more frequent occurrence ὃ) But to our 
narrative. Ταῦτ᾽ ἐπράττετο μὲν κατὰ τὴν Ῥώμην. ἑωρᾶτο δ᾽ ᾿Απολλωνίῳ 
κατὰ τὴν "Ἔφεσον. διαλεγόμενος γὰρ περὶ τὰ τῶν ξνστῶν ἄλση κατὰ μεσημ- 
βρίαν, ὅτε δὴ καὶ τὰ ἐν τοῖς βασιλείοις ἐγίγνετο, πρῶτον μὲν ὑφῆκε τῆς 
φωνῆς, οἷον δείσας. εἶτ᾽ ἐλλιπέστερον, ἣ κατὰ τὴν ἑαντοῦ δύναμιν, ἡρμήνεν- 
σεν, ἴσα τοῖς μεταξὺ τῶν λόγων διορῶσί τι ἕτερον. εἶτα ἐσιώπησεν, ὥσπερ 
οἱ τῶν λόγων ἐκπεσόντες" βλέψας τε δεινὸν ἐς τὴν γῆν, καὶ προβὰς τρία ἣ 
τέτταρα τῶν βημάτων, παῖε τὸν τύραννον, παῖε ἐβόα" οὐχ ὥστζερ ἐκ κατάπ- 
τρου τινὸς εἴδωλον ἀληθείας ἕλκων, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὰ ὁρῶν, καὶ ξυλλαμβάνειν δοκῶν 
τὰ δρώμενα. VIII. 26. 

1456. μετρίως, satisfactorily. Plat. Theet. 145, d. ἀλλ᾽ ὁμὼς τὰ 
μὲν ἄλλα ἔχω περὶ αὐτὰ μετρίως. 

Ib. At these words, instead of the tumultuous applause which had 
hitherto attended the dramatic career of our author, a momentary 
silence prevailed throughout the theatre; after which the audience 
were seen dispersed into little knots and groups— citizens, strangers, 
tributaries, knights—the town resident and the country-gentleman— 
the sophist and the anti-sophist—the philosophical and the unphiloso- 
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phical—all eagerly canvassing the new piece, and, with some few 
exceptions, all evidently bringing their several bills of indictment 
against it. It would be no unamusing task to transcribe their seve- 
ral colloquies ; but our prezent limits confine us to that which spoke 
the sense of the great body of the common citizens, of that tyrant 
majority, which ruled the theatre as it did the ecclesia and the 
courts of law. 

““ 18 this a comedy or a tragedy, which we have just been listen- 
ing to, most excellent Thrasymachus >” 

‘* |’faith, honest Trygzus, that is somewhat more than I can say ; 
but I have a friend here (and he drew from his vest a flask of no 
ordinary dimensions) whom I usually consult on knotty points, and 
after proper conference had with him, I shall doubtless speak like an 
oracle on the matter.” The speaker here applied the flask to his 
mouth, his eyes being for some time applied to the heavens as if in 
the investigation of some astronomical problem, the solution of which 
seemed afterwards to be sought by their being turned as earnestly 
towards the earth. 

‘* And what says the oracle ?” 

‘“‘ Oracles, my friend, should never be hasty in their responses ; 
and on extraordinary occasions the ministering functionary’s palm 
requires to be doubly greased, before the sacred reply can be ex- 

:’ and the speaker again applied his flask to his mouth. 
“« Ah,” said he, stroking the most protuberant part of him, “ the 
god begins to work ; but one draught more, and the full tide of in- 
spiratign will be upon us. Now then— List and perpend. 

** And first says the holy tripod—A Dionysiac comedy was meant 
to correspond with a Dionysiac festival ; and a Dionysiac festival, as 
we all know, is, and was meant to be, a scene of unbounded mirth, 
jollity, and revelry. Whatever wisdom therefore a Dionysiac co- 
medy contains ought, under such circumstances, to be wrapt up in as 
light a form as possible, and even that wisdom dismissed as speedily 
as possible, to make way for pure laughter and undisguised merri- 
ment. What follows? that a drama written on scientific subjects, 
of which the great body of the spectators know little and care less, 
and interlarded with dry lectures about virtue, which might have 
suited the age of k Charixené, but wil] not do for the present en- 
lightened times, is from the purpose of a Dionysiac comedy.” 

“ And the oracle says right: philosophy and science may be very 
pretty amusements for our young knights and idlers, whu have their 
time to bestow on such fancies, but to you and me, Thrasymachus, 
who have the whole business of the ecclesia and the law-courts upon 
our hands, the things of this lower earth are quite sufficient without 
troubling ourselves about the things above it. Were it not indeed 


' On this particular expression, see “ Introduction” to the editor's “ Knights” 
p. 36. For the imaginary character of Thrasymachus himself, see the same “ [n- 
troduction” generally. 

k Charixené, the type of all that was formal and old-fashioned among the Athe- 
nians. Eccles. 943. 
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for the relaxations which the Dionysiac festivals bring with them— 
but I interrupt the holy tripod —” 

‘‘ The holy tripod responds once more—As unrestrained mirth is 
the prime ingredient of a true comedy, and as of all subjects of 
mirth, the most legitimate to your true sons of freedom is the follies, 
blunders, and various fortunes of their rulers, it follows that from 
them, and such as them, should be drawn the leading characters of 
a true Dionysiac drama: Ergo, to derive its hero from the humbler 
classes of society is at best a blunder, and that blunder is aggravated, 
when, instead of washing his, foul linen at the Lenzan festival, where 
none but our own people are present, the author selects the Spring 
festival for his operation, when the theatre is crowded with stran- 
gers, allies, and tributaries.” 

‘«‘ And the oracle is again correct—‘ Who is this ! Socrates ?’ I 
heard a little Andrian near me ask of a brother-tributary from Teos. 
‘ By the gods, my worthy interrogant, that’s more than I can tell,’ 
was the reply: ‘ but it was not to hear of such as he that I brought 
my money-bags to this rapacious and i imperious town of Athens, and 
it is not of such as he, I calculate, that my inquisitive neighbours 
will be inquiring of me on my return.” What further the insolent 
added, may be matter for consideration when I give my vote in the 
ecclesia, whether the Teian tribute shall be lightened or enlarged 
at the next assessment ;—but the oracle has not yet closed.” 

‘‘ It needs no oracle to tell men like you and me, most worthy Try- 
geeus, who, if we shut one eye at times, keep the other wide open, that 
the worst of this writer’s trespasses has yet to betold. Presuming on 
his rank, or on the favour which I have hitherto shewn him, it is 
obvious to me that this ™ knight-poet or poet-knight meditates no- 
thing less than an entire reform of our whole comic stage. Now it 
is time that he should understand that Ill have no reforms, but such 
as I myself originate, and least of all in this my place of relaxation 
and amusement. Ergo, I'll have, as my good fathers had before me, 
my broad joke and my broad laugh: what nature dares to do, the 
comic drama shall dare to speak. I'll have my Phallic emblem, and 
my Phallic song. I'll have my cordax, as has been my wont, and it 
shall be a drunken woman who dances it :—my eyes too shall have 
their entertainment as well as my ears, and instead of being cheated 
with a little paltry conflagration, they shall have a spectacle more wor- 
thy of them—a bridal pomp—a mock-procession—a blaze of torches, 
or a Chorus quitting the stage to a dance of novel ™ construction. 
Such are my canons of °criticism—they are few in number, and 


1 lian Var. Hist. IT. 13. 

πὶ For some conjectures as to the probable station of Aristophanes in society, 
see the editor’s Equit. p. 58. 

5" See Eccles. 1166. and cf. conclusions of Aves, Pax, Acharn., Equit., Ran., &c. 

° The reader will easily perceive, that the words here put into the mouth of 

Thrasymachus are little more than an expansion of ideas thrown out in the Para- 
basis, pretixed to this drama. For minor proofs of the author's wish to correct 
and improve the comic stage, see Ranw 1—11. Vesp 5§7—67. Plut. 797, &c. 
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might have been spared altogether; for persons in high authority, 
like you and me, most excellent Trygeeus, ought rather to say what 
shall be done, than give reasons why it should be done :—to which 
former duty proceed we now forthwith.” Here Thrasymachus rose 
from his seat, and at the top of his voice, and in a form of words 
which the author and the audience alike understood, proclaimed, 
“pGreat is Dionysus of the Spring and the Lenzan Festivals !” to 
which Trygzeus, in a voice scarcely less potent, added, ““ And down 
with those who would rob either of their dues!” These watch- 
words bandied about kept the theatre for a long time in an indescri- 
bable state of tumult and confusion, a partial applause from the 
equestrian benches only leading to more violent opposition on the 
part of the great body of the citizens, till at length the proper func- 
tionary, taking advantage of a moment’s cessation from the din, 
proclaimed ‘“‘ the Wine-flask of Cratinus” as the dramatic piece next 
to follow. ‘‘ Ah!” said Thrasymachus, smoothing down the more 
prominent part of him, and applying his own flask to his mouth, 
“this promises something better than the musty lecture we have 
just heard; if the old bard’s performance keep pace with its title, 
(and that it shail do so, I almost promise beforehand,) we'll teach this 
bard-reformist a lesson, which he will not forget in a hurry.” That 
the poet was taught a lesson which he did not forget, the Didascaliz 
and his subsequent dramas too clearly testify :—but let us not be un- 
grateful to the poet :—if by learning that he who writes for the Sove- 
reign Multitude must shape his course as that multitude pleases, we 
have been robbed of many a drama, which, like the present, might 
have given a stronger pulse to the rising virtues of the young, men 
of riper years have in some degree been compensated by the great 
lesson of political instruction, which has in consequence been more 
strongly stamped upon them. That lesson has taught us, that bad 
as individual despotism may be, (and atrocious enough, Heaven 
knows, it has too frequently shewn itself,) a many-headed despotism 
may be far worse, and that consequently all those who value rational 
freedom and the moral virtues, which so generally accompany it, will 
do well to preserve both them and theirs from the baleful do- 
mination of either tyranny. 


P Equivalent to the “ Vive le Dionyse” of our neighbours, and the “ Bacchus 
for ever” of our own countrymen. Cf. Act. Apost. XIX. vv. 29. 34. 
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NOTE Β. p. 111. 


FROM the following character, it should appear that the 
word trvony bore in the Greek language two very different 
meanings. In its more common sense it implied that species 
of fine ridicule, which, under the mask of simplicity, exposes 
and holds up to derision the failings and obliquities of over- 
weening folly, while it appears to be doing the very reverse. 
This species of irony presupposes neither a bad heart nor a 
bad object ; and may be managed with so much good temper 
and real urbanity, as that even the person laughed at shall be 
compelled to join in the laugh raised against himself. Of this 
species of irony, the Socrates of Plato has ever been consi- 
dered the finest model. But far different is the irony de- 
scribed by Theophrastus. There is, says the learned Hot- 
tinger, a species of persons (fortunately of not very frequent 
occurrence) who bring with them a sort of moral paralysis 
into the world, and seem susceptible of nothing but the ho- 
nour of misleading every person they meet with. Such a 
sort of genius is the εἴρων of Theophrastus. He is not so 
much a deceiver, who needs dissimulation for the purpose of 
concealment, with a view to lay his traps more securely, and 
bring his purposes to effect without obstruction, as a mali- 
cious rogue, whose delight it is to make every one feel his 
superiority, and who dissembles only so far, as he finds ne- 
cessary for keeping his person safe from the consequences of 
his proceedings. It would be actual pain to him to be held 
for any thing else than what he really is, but his triumph is 
to know that every body considers him to be a rogue, and no 
one dares to tell him so. Wide as these two characters at 
first may seem apart, yet have they more in common than at 
first sight appears. They differ indeed in scarcely any thing 
but their object : the ideas of both fall into each other. At 
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the bottom of both lies a roguish disposition: but in the one 
case it is a good-hearted disposition ; in the other the reverse. 
Both characters in their words and actions exhibit the re- 
verse of what they feel and think: both for appearance sake, 
but not both for purposes of delusion. In both may be traced 
a laughable contrast; but in the one case that contrast is ac- 
companied with pleasure, in the other with anger and detest- 
ation. The German translator, Hottinger, has entered largely 
into the consideration of this rare and difficult character, and 
if in the foregoing sketch, or in the notes which follow, the 
reader should find himself put in the proper point of view for 
investigating it further, he must consider himself as almost 
exclusively indebted to that acute and learned writer. 


Περὶ Eipevetas. 

Ἡ μὲν οὖν εἰρωνεία δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι, ὡς τύπῳ λαβεῖν, προσ- 
ποίησις ἐπὶ χεῖρον πράξεων καὶ λόγων. “O δὲ εἴρων, τοιοῦτός τις, 
οἷος προσελθὼν τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ἐθέλειν λαλεῖν, κοὐ μισεῖν" καὶ ἐπαι- 
νεῖν παρόντας, οἷς ἐπέθετο λάθρα" καὶ ὑτούτοις συλλυπεῖσθαι ἦτ- 
τημένοιφ" “καὶ συγγνώμην δὲ ἔχειν τοῖς κακῶς αὐτὸν λέγουσι. Καὶ 


ἃ οὐ μισεῖν. Ohne die mindeste Spur von Feindschaft, without the least trace 
of enmity. Hottinger. The learned translator justifies this interpretation by 
pointing to similar instances of verbs, which, instead of expressing, as their pri- 
mary signification requires, an impassioned feeling or movement of the mind, are 
rather used to demonstrate the action in which the passion exhibits itself. Thus 
the word ἀγανακτεῖν, in this very Character, implies not so much ἐο be indignant, 
as 20 break out inio those harsh complaints which are the consequences of indig- 
nation. So also in the fifth of the Theophrastic Characters, θαυμάζειν is not (0 
wonder, but to express high admiration. Add Soph. Elect. 359. μισεῖν Adyy. 
Ennius, ap. Cic. de Divin. I. 48. populus ore timebat. Virgil, Hin. V. 505. In- 
tremuit malus, timuitque exterrita pennis, Ales. But, quitting philological re- 
marks, what is the object of our dissembler by this proceeding ? Does he really 
propose to deceive his foe by this dissimulation? Not he, indeed: his object 
is of a more malicious nature: through this apparent disembarrassment and free- 
dom from enmity, of the nature of which his adversary is fully aware, he makes 
that adversary feel more acutely the bitterness of his contempt. “ You my 
enemy ! let my mode of dealing with you serve as a proof that I do not consider 
you as entitled to the honour of ranking as such !” 

Ὁ τούτοις συλλυπεῖσθαι ἡττωμένοις. When his enemy has suffered some dis- 
aster, as for instance, the loss of a suit at law, he exhibits a compassionate sym- 
pathy for him. A mauvais plaisant, says Hottinger, would in such case wish 
his enemy joy. Our dissembler knows better. Instead of a form which might 
probably be attended by a blow, he adopts one, for which his adversary, though 
well aware of the falsehood of ull this sympathy, is obliged to return him thanks. 

C καὶ συγγνώμην ἔχειν τοῖς κακῶς αὐτὸν λέγουσι. This translated into common 
language means, ‘* And when did it ever trouble me what this man or that 
man thought of me? Scrubs! say even what you please: I have not to learn 
what either you or I am !” 
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ἐπὶ τοῖς καθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ λεγομένοις, ἁκαὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἀδικουμένους καὶ 
ἀγανακτοῦντας πράως διαλέγεσθαι. “Καὶ τοῖς ἐντυγχάνειν κατὰ 
σπουδὴν βονλομένοις προστάξαι ἐπανελθεῖν, καὶ προσποιήσασθαι 
ἄρτι παραγεγονέναι, καὶ ὀψὲ γενέσθαι [αὐτὸν], καὶ μαλακισθῆναι. 
Καὶ πρὸς τοὺς δανειζομένους καὶ ἐρανίζοντας, ὡς fob πωλεῖ" & καὶ μὴ 
πωλῶν, φήσει πωλεῖν. Καὶ ἀκούσας τι, μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι" καὶ 
ἰδὼν, [φήσει] μὴ ἑωρακέναι. "Kad μηδὲν ὧν πράττει ὁμολογῆσαι, 
ἀλλὰ φῆσαι βουλεύσεσθαι" καὶ ὁμολογήσας, μὴ μεμνῆσθαι. καὶ τὰ 
μὲν σκέψεσθαι φάσκειν, τὰ δὲ οὐκ εἰδέναι, τὰ δὲ θαυμάζειν" τὰ δ᾽ 
ἤδη ποτὲ καὶ αὐτὸς οὕτω διαλογίσασθαι. Καὶ τὸ ὅλον, δεινὸς τῷ 
τοιούτῳ τρόπῳ τοῦ λόγου χρῆσθαι, Οὐ πιστεύω: Οὐχ ὑπολαμβάνω. 
᾿Εκτλήττομαι" καὶ λέγειν ἑαντὸν ἕτερον γεγονέναι" καὶ μὴν, Οὐ 


ἀ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἀδικουμένους καὶ ἀγανακτοῦντας πράως διαλέγεσθαι. By this 
trait is exhibited that difficulty of robbing the εἴρων here described of that pre- 
sence of mind, and that moral apathy, which make him insensible to reproach. 
I knew 8 person of this kind, says Hottinger, who could listen with the utmost 
tranquillity to a torrent of reproaches. Instead of making any reply, he would 
look about the room, under the stove, the table, the chairs. “‘ What is the mean- 
ing of this ?” said his astonished assailant. “ὁ [ have been looking,” was the re- 
Py, “for that dog, to whom the honour of your conversation has been recently 

ressed.” 


e The contrast between the person applying for an audience (ἐντυγχάνειν Bov- 
Aduevos) and our dissembler, is vividly marked. The former is evidently pressed 
by some urgent difficulty, most probably a pecuniary demand, and requires 
prompt assistance. Our dissembler sees it all in his mind’s eye, but affects to see 
hone of it in his cool replies. ‘* I have just come home; it is late; my health is 
out of order; pray return again.” The excuses, as the scoundrel knows, are too 
courteously made to admit of a reply; and time, he also knows, presses. The 
applicant hears, curses between his teeth, and goes elsewhere for the aid re- 
quired. 

[ ob πωλεῖ. “ Alas! he has no sale for his goods—nothing is stirring in the 
markets.” This of course is a falsehood, and the dissembler’s delight is to find 
that the applicant knows it to be a falsehood, while at the same time ke is obliged 
to admit it as a decent excuse. 

ξ καὶ ph πωλῶν. But if this is really the case, that he has no sale for his goods, 
then comes a shrug of the shoulders—“ I accommodate you with a loan? why 
should [ not? for when did trade circulate so briskly as it does at present ?” 

h Kal μηδὲν κι 7. A. “ Must he come to a determination upon some inatter ? 
there is no getting him to say what he means to do; he will take the matter into 
cousideration ; has he, however, come to a determination ἢ then he knows after- 
wards how to have no recollection whatever about it.” Hottinger refers this dif- 
ficult trait to one of those ticklish occurrences in society, where a man has to act 
in common with others, and where much depends on the parties coming to a mu- 
tual understanding, in order that no mischief may be done through partial and 
Imperfect proceedings. In an occurrence of this kind, some respectable person, it 
may be, makes inquiry of the dissembler (from an opinion of his cleverness) what 
part he means to take in the business. The latter sees the applicant’s helpness- 
hess, and resolves to play upon it: he accordingly acts the undetermined, leaving 
the applicant to get out of the business as he can, or tells him the very reverse of 
what he afterwards really does. Does the person thus deceived afterwards charge 
him with his deception? “ Really,” says the other, with a cruel indifference, 


"ἰ never gave the matter another thought: I have no recollection whatever 
about it.” 
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ταῦτα πρὸς ἐμὲ διεξήει" παράδοξόν μοι τὸ πρᾶγμα" ἄλλῳ τινὶ λέγε 
ὅπως δέ σοι ἀπιστήσω, ἣ ἐκείνον καταγνῶ, ἀποροῦμαι. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ Spa μὴ σὺ θᾶττον πιστεύῃς τοιαύτας φωνὰς καὶ πλοκὰς καὶ 
παλιλλογίας" οὗ χεῖρόν ἐστιν εὑρεῖν οὐδέν. Τὰ δὴ τῶν ἠθῶν μὴ 
ἁπλᾶ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίβουλα, φυλάττεσθαι μᾶλλον δεῖ ἢ τοὺς ἔχεις. 


Norte Ὁ. p. 112. 
Paronomasie Socratice vel Platonice. 


De Rep. VIII. 555. e. τοῦ πατρὸς ἐκγόνους τόκους πολλαπλα- 
σίους κομιζόμενοι, (spoken of the principal and interest of | 
money.) Phiedr. 250. c. ἀσήμαντοι τούτον ὃ νῦν σῶμα περιφέ- 
ροντες ὀνομάζομεν, (the word ἀσήμαντοι is a playful allusion to 
the opinion of those philosophers who considered the life on 
earth to be rather death than life, and the body (σῶμα) to be 
atomb (σῆμα).) Phileb. 24. Ὁ. γενομένης yap τελευτῆς (finis) καὶ 
αὐτὼ (sc. τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον) τετελευτήκατον (pereunt). Tim. 
55.ς.ἃ δή τις εἰ πάντα λογιζόμενος ἐμμελῶς ἀποροῖ πότερον ἀπείρου — 
χρὴ κόσμους εἶναι λέγειν ἣ πέρας ἔχοντας, τὸ μὲν ἀπεΐρους ἡγή- 
car’ ἂν ὄντως ἀπείρου τινὸς εἶναι δόγμα ὧν ἔμπειρον χρεὼν εἶναι, 
(mundos esse infinifos, sententiam esse existimet hominis — 
vere eorum tmperiti, quorum peritum esse oportet. Steps.) 
4 Leg. 658. a. KA. τάχ᾽ ἄν. ᾿ΑΘ. ANN’, ὦ μακάριε, μὴ ταχὺ τὸ 
τοιοῦτον κρίνωμεν, K.T.A. (ταχὺ, 1. 6. ταχέως, 5. τάχα, confestim, 
statim, is introduced to play upon the foregoing word τάχα, 
fortasse.) 658. Ὁ. οὐ θαυμαστὸν δὲ εἴ τις καὶ θαύματα (imagun- 
cule, que nervis vel filis occultis trahebantur ac movebantur, 
ita ut viderentur viva esse) ἐπιδεικνὺς μάλιστ᾽ ἂν νικᾶν ἡγοῖτο. 
A frequent paronomasia is found in the words νοεῖν, νοῦς, 
and νόμος. 4 Leg. 714. a. τὴν τοῦ νοῦ διανομὴν ἐπονομάζοντες 
νόμον. 8 Leg. 827. 6. τὸν δὲ νόμον ὑμῶν, ὅτι νοεῖ περὶ τὰ τοι- 
αὗτα, οὐδέν με ἐξετάζειν δεῖ. 12 Leg. 957. ¢. ἣ μάτην τοὔνομα 
νῷ προσῆκον κέκτητ᾽ ἂν ὁ θεῖος ἡμῖν καὶ θαυμαστὸς νόμος. But 
to come to that jingle of words, which we have adverted 
’ to in the Aristophanic text. lon. 536. c. καὶ σχημάτων καὶ 
ῥημάτων εὐποροῦσι. Hippar. 225. c. ἐν ὁποίᾳ ἄξια φυτευθῆ- 
ναι καὶ ὥρᾳ καὶ χώρᾳ. (This play of words has been imi- 
tated by Schleiermacher, the very able translator of Plato 
—auf welchem Grunde und zu welcher Stunde.) LEuthyd. 
305. ἃ. ἡγοῦνται οὖν, ἐὰν τούτους els δόξαν Ka αστήσωσι μηδενὸς 
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δοκεῖν ἀξίους εἶναι, ἀναμφισβητήτως ἤδη παρὰ πᾶσι τὰ νικητήρια 
εἰς δόξαν οἴσεσθαι σοφίας πέρι. Cratyl. 400. a. τὴν φύσιν παν- 
τὸς τοῦ σώματος, ὥστε καὶ (iv καὶ περιέναι, τί σοι δοκεῖ ἔχειν τε 
καὶ ὀχεῖν ἄλλο ἣ ψυχή; Conviv. 185. c. Παυσανίον δὲ παυσα- 
μένου. Gorg. 448. ς. τέχναι ἐκ τῶν ἐμπειριῶν ἐμπείρως εὑρημέναι. 
Menex. 238. b. κτῆσίν τε καὶ χρῆσιν διδαξάμενοι. De Rep. VI. 
545. 6. ὡς πρὸς παῖδας ἡμᾶς παίζουσαι. 8 Rep. 558. Ὁ. εἰ μὴ 
παῖς ὧν εὐθὺς παίζοι ἐν καλοῖς. 560. c. οὔτε πρέσβεις πρε- 
σβυτέρων λόγους ἰδιωτῶν εἰσδέχονται. De Leg. I. 629. ς. ὅτι 
τοὺς μὲν ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ διαφέροντας διαφερόντως ἐγκεκωμίακας. 
643. 6. τὴν πρὸς ἀρετὴν ἐκ παίδων παιδείαν. 2 Leg. 653. ἃ. τῶν 
παίδων παιδικὴν . .. αἴσθησιν. 656. c. τὴν περὶ τὰς Μούσας παι- 
delay τε καὶ παιδιάν. 4 Leg. 709. ἃ. τύχαι δὲ καὶ ξυμφοραὶ παν- 
τοῖαι πίπτουσαι παντοίως. 5 Leg. 728. 6. ὡς δ᾽ αὕτως ἡ τῶν χρη- 
μάτων καὶ κτημάτων κτῆσις καὶ τιμήσεως κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν ῥυθμὸν 
ἔχει. 7 Leg. 792. 6. κυριώτατον γὰρ οὖν ἐμφύεται πᾶσι τότε τὸ 
πᾶν ἦθος διὰ ἔθος. 8 Leg. 837. ς. ὁρῶν δὲ μᾶλλον ἣ ἐρῶν. Phi- 
leb. 64. 6. ξυμπεφορημένη--- ξυμφορὰ----(οἷπ zusammengewehtes 
Wehe. Scu_erEer.) Menex. 240. d. ἀλλὰ πᾶν πλῆθος καὶ πᾶς 
πλοῦτος ἀρετῇ ὑπείκει. 247. ἃ. διὰ παντὸς πᾶσαν πάντως προ- 
θυμίαν πειρᾶσθε Exew. 240. C. πᾶσαν πάντων παρὰ πάντα τὸν 
χρόνον ἐπιμέλειαν ποιουμένη. 5 Leg. 738. ἃ. ὁ μὲν δὴ πᾶς εἰς 
πάντα πάσας τομὰς εἴληχεν. 


ΝΟΤΕ D. p. 220. 
(Socrates loguitur.) 


Ψυχὴ πᾶσα ἀθάνατος. τὸ yap ἀεικίνητον ἀθάνατον" τὸ 8 ἄλλο 
κινοῦν καὶ ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου κινούμενον, παῦλαν ἔχον κινήσεως, παῦλαν 
ἔχει ζωῆς. μόνον δὴ τὸ αὑτὸ κινοῦν, ἅτε οὐκ ἀπολεῖπον ἑαυτὸ, ob 
ποτε λήγει κινούμενον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὅσα κινεῖται τοῦτο 
πηγὴ καὶ ἀρχὴ κινήσεως. ἱἀρχὴ δὲ ἀγέννητον. ἐξ ἀρχῆς γὰρ ἀνάγκη 
πᾶν τὸ γιγνόμενον γίγνεσθαι, αὐτὴν δὲ μηδ᾽ ἐξ ἑνός" εἰ γὰρ ἔκ του 
ἀρχὴ γίγνοιτο, οὐκ ἂν ἐξ ἀρχῆς γίγνοιτο. ᾿Ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀγένητόν 
ἐστι, καὶ ἀδιάφθορον αὐτὸ ἀγάγκη εἶναι. ἀρχῆς γὰρ δὴ ἀπολομένης 
οὔτε αὐτή ποτε ἔκ του οὔτε ἄλλο ἐξ ἐκείνης γενήσεται, εἴπερ ἐξ 


| “"Apxh, principium ideale s. formale, prima causa impellens vel formans ; in 
quversum tunc ἀρχὴ est τὸ πρῶτον, ὅθεν ἣ ἔστιν, ἢ γίνεται, ἣ γιγνώσκεταί 71.” 
ST. . 
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ἀρχῆς δεῖ τὰ πάντα γίγνεσθαι. “obrw δὴ γινήσεως μὲν ἀρχὴ τὸ 
αὐτὸ αὑτὸ κινοῦν. τοῦτο δὲ οὔτ᾽ ἀπόλλυσθαι οὔτε γίγνεσθαι ὅὃννα- 
τὸν, ἢ πάντα τε οὐρανὸν πᾶσάν τε γένεσιν συμπεσοῦσαν στῆναι 
καὶ μή ποτε αὖθις ἔχειν ὅθεν κινηθέντα γενήσεται. ᾿Αθανάτου δὲ 
πεφασμένον τοῦ ὑφ᾽ ἑαντοῦ κινουμένου, ἱψνχῆς οὐσίαν τε καὶ λό- 
γον τοῦτον αὐτόν τις λέγων οὐκ αἰσχυνεῖται. πᾶν γὰρ σῶμα ᾧ μὲν 
ἔξωθεν τὸ κινεῖσθαι, ἄψυχον, ᾧ δὲ ἔνδοθεν αὐτῷ ἐξ αὑτοῦ, ἔμψυ- 
χον, ὡς ταύτης οὔσης φύσεως ψυχῆς. εἰ δ᾽ ἔστι τοῦτο οὕτως ἔχον, 
μὴ ἄλλο τι εἶναι τὸ αὐτὸ ἑαυτὸ κινοῦν ἣ ψυχὴν, ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἀγένη- 
τόν τε καὶ ἀθάνατον ψυχὴ ἂν εἴη. Περὶ μὲν οὖν ἀθανασίας αὐτῆς 
ἱκανῶς. 

m[Tept δὲ τῆς ἰδέας αὐτῆς ὧδε λεκτέον, οἷον μέν ἐστι, πάντῃ 
πάντως θείας εἶναι καὶ μακρᾶς διηγήσεως, ᾧ δὲ ἔοικεν, ἀνθρωπίνης 
τε καὶ ἐλάττονος. ταύτῃ οὖν λέγωμεν. π Βοικέτω δὴ ξυμφύτῳ ὃυ- 
νάμει ὑποπτέρον ζεύγουε τε καὶ ἡνιόχον. θεῶν μὲν οὖν ἵπποι τε καὶ 
ἡνίοχοι πάντες αὐτοί τε ἀγαθοὶ καὶ ἐξ ἀγαθῶν, τὸ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων 
μέμικται. καὶ πρῶτον μὲν ἡμῶν ὁ ὁἄρχων ξυνωρίδος ἡνιοχεῖ, εἶτα 
τῶν ἵππων ὁ μὲν αὐτῷ καλός τε κἀγαθὸς καὶ ἐκ τοιούτων, ὁ δὲ ἐξ 
ἐναντίων τε καὶ ἐναντίος. χαλεπὴ δὴ καὶ δύσκολος ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἡ 
περὶ ἡμᾶς ἡνιόχησις. Π δὴ οὖν θνητόν τε καὶ ἀθάνατον ζῶον 
ἐκλήθη, πειρατέον εἰπεῖν. Ῥπᾶσα ἡ ψυχὴ παντὸς ἐπιμελεῖται τοῦ 
ἀψύχου, πάντα δὲ οὐρανὸν περιπολεῖ, ἄλλοτε ἐν ἄλλοις εἴδεσι γι- 
γνομένη. Τελέα μὲν οὖν οὖσα καὶ ἐπτερωμένη μετεωροπορεῖ τε καὶ 
πάντα τὸν κόσμον διοικεῖ" ἡ δὲ “πτερορρυήσασα φέρεται, ἕως ἂν 
στερεοῦ τινὸς ἀντιλάβηται, οὗ κατοικισθεῖσα, σῶμα γήϊνον λαβοῦσα, 
αὐτὸ αὑτὸ δοκοῦν κινεῖν διὰ τὴν ἐκείνης δύναμιν, (Gov τὸ ξύμπὰν» 
ἐκλήθη, ψυχὴ καὶ σῶμα παγὲν, θνητόν 7 ἔσχεν ἐπωνυμίαν" ἀθά- 


κ “ The beginning therefore of motion is the thing which moves itself.” 
an “ A person therefore may without shame thus explain the nature and idea of 
6 soul.” 
πὶ “ὁ Of the soul's essentiality we must thus speak: to say how it is constituted 
in itself would be a long inquiry, and such as a god only could cope with ; but to 
say what it may be likened to, this is an easier task, and such as a mere man 
may be equal to.” 
n “ Let it be likened to the connate power of a feathered pair of horses and 
their guide.” 
© Kal Πλάτων αὐτὸς, εἰκάσας συμφύτῳ (εύγει καὶ ἡνιόχῳ τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς εἶδος, 
ἡνίοχον μὲν, ὡς παντὶ δῆλον, ἀπέφηνε τὸ λογιστικὸν, τῶν δ᾽ ἵππων τὸ μὲν περὶ τὰς 
ἐπιθυμίας ἀπειθὲς καὶ ἀνάγωγον παντάπασι---τὸ δὲ θυμοειδὲς εὐήνιον τὰ πολλὰ τῷ 
λογισμῷ καὶ σύμμαχον. Plut. Question. Platon. 1008. c. 
Pp ‘* Alles was Seole ist waltet iiber alles unbeseelte”—all that is soul rudes and 
directs that which is not soul. SCHLEIER. 
pa πτερορρυήσασα, the unfeathered soul, as opposed to the τελέα and éwrepe- 
μένη soul. 
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vatop δὲ οὐδ᾽ ἐξ ἑνὸς τλόγου λελογισμένου, ἀλλὰ πλάττομεν οὔτε 
ἰδόντες οὔθ᾽ ἱκανῶς νοήσαντες θεὸν, ἀθάνατόν τι ζῶον, ἔχον μὲν 
ψυχὴν, ἔχον δὲ σῶμα, τὸν ἀεὶ δὲ χρόνον ταῦτα ξυμπεφυκότα. 
᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν δὴ, ὅπῃ τῷ θεῷ φίλον, ταύτῃ ἐχέτω τε καὶ λε- 
γέσθω. τὴν δ᾽ αἰτίαν τῆς τῶν πτερῶν ἀποβολῆς, δι ἣν ψυχῆς ἀπορ- 
pet, "λάβωμεν. Ἔστι δέ τις τοιάδε. 

:- Πέφυκεν ἡ πτεροῦ δύναμις τὸ ἐμβριθὲς ἄγειν ἄνω μετεωρίζουσα, 
4 τὸ τῶν θεῶν γένος οἰκεῖ. κεκοινώνηκε δέ πῃ μάλιστα τῶν περὶ ᾿ 
τὸ σωμᾶ τοῦ θείου [ψυχή]. τὸ δὲ θεῖον καλὸν, σοφὸν, ἀγαθὸν καὶ 
πᾶν ὅ τι τοιοῦτο. τούτοις δὴ μάλιστα τρέφεταί τε καὶ αὔξεται μά- 
λιστα τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς πτέρωμα, αἰσχρῷ δὲ καὶ κακῷ καὶ τοῖς ἐναν- 
τίοις φθίνει τε καὶ διόλλυται. τ ὁ μὲν δὴ μέγας ἡγεμὼν ἐν οὐρανῷ. 
Ζεὺς, ἐλαύνων πτηνὸν ἅρμα, πρῶτος πορεύεται, διακοσμῶν πάντα 
καὶ ἐπιμελούμενος" τῷ δ᾽ ἕπεται στρατιὰ θεῶν τε καὶ δαιμόνων, 
κατὰ Wévdexa μέρη κεκοσμημένη. μένει γὰρ “Ἑστία ἐν θεῶν οἴκῳ 
μόνη" τῶν δὲ ἄλλων ὅσοι ἐν τῷ τῶν δώδεκα ἀριθμῷ τεταγμένοι 
θεοὶ ἄρχοντες, ἡγοῦνται κατὰ τάξιν ἣν ἕκαστος ἐτάχθη. Πολλαὶ 
μὲν οὖν καὶ μακάριαι θέαι τε καὶ διέξοδοι ἐντὸς οὐρανοῦ, ds θεῶν 
γένος εὐδαιμόνων ἐπιστρέφεται, πράττων ἕκαστος αὐτῶν τὸ αὑτοῦ. 
ἕπεται δὲ ὁ ἀεὶ ἐθέλων τε καὶ δυνάμενος" φθόνος γὰρ ἔξω θείον 
χοροῦ ἵσταται. ὅταν δὲ δὴ πρὸς Υ δαῖτα καὶ ἐπὶ θοίνην ἴωσιν, Σἄκραν 
ὑπὸ τὴ» ὑπουράνιον ἁψῖδα πορεύονται πρὸς ἄναντες ἤδη. τὰ μὲν 
θεῶν ὀχήματα ἱἰσορρόπως εὐήνια ὄντα ῥᾳδίως πορεύεται, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα 


r (( λόγος λελογισμένος est ratio rite conclusa et probata, cui opponitur λόγος 
πλαττόμενος, ficta et imaginaria.’’ Ast. 

85. “ λαμβάνειν, ut dicitur λόγῳ (Parmen. 155, 6. Sophist. 249, d.), διανοήματι 
(de legg. X. 898, €.), διανοίᾳ (Sophist. 238, b.) ita etiam simpliciter est capere, 

ipere.” AST. ᾿ 

t «Ale ea est natura, ut gravia sublime tollat, ubi decorum habitat genus. 
Omnium autem eorum, quee corporea sunt (τῶν περὶ τὸ σῶμα), maxime particeps 
est divini (ala). Divinum autem est pulchrum, sapiens, bonum et quicquid est 
hujusmodi. Eo igitur maxime nutritur augeturque animi ala.” HEIND. 

v “ Jererum hic est abruptus et obscurus quodammodo, h. |. pene dithyrambicus, 
transitus, animi commoti et in rerum sublimium meditatione versantis indicium. 
Quocirca qui logicam, quam dicunt, sententiarum coherentiam anxie quereret, 
nw ille phantasticam earum pulchritudinem sublimioremque vitam prorsus ex- 
tingueret. Ζεὺς, summus Deorum, non solum etate, sed etiam scientia, Platoni 
ex Anaxagore decretis fuit summa rationis imago.” AsrT. 

w “ Deorum chorus vel exercitus (harmonice stellarum vite imago) in undecim 
agmina dispositus est, quia Vesta, duodecima Deorum, in Jovis domo remanet. 
Hee quoque ex Pythagoreorum decretis interpretanda sunt. Fuit enim Vesta 
Pythagoreis ignis, quem dicebant, centralis, Jovis domus et φυλακὴ dicta.” AsT. 

x διέξοδος, percursatio, verbum est astronomicum simulque militare . . . διέξοδοι, 
expeditiones militares. Ast. 

y The feast here spoken of is an intellectual feast. 

Scr “Gegen die iusserste unterhimmlische W dlbung schon ganz steil aufsteigen. 

HLEIER. 
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μόγις" βρίθει yap *6 τῆς κάκης ἵππος μετέχων, ἐπὶ τὴν γὴν ῥέπων 
τε καὶ βαρύνων, Ῥᾧ μὴ καλῶς ἦ τεθραμμένος τῶν ἡνιόχων. ἔνθα 
δὴ πόνος τε καὶ ἀγὼν ἔσχατος ψυχῇ προκεῖται. ai μὲν γὰρ ἀθάνα- 
τοι καλούμεναι, ἡνίκα ἂν πρὸς ἀκρῷ γένωνται, ἔξω πορυθεῖσαι 
ἔστησαν ἐπὶ τῷ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ νώτῳ, στάσας δὲ αὐτὰς περιάγει ἡ 
περιφορὰ, αἱ δὲ θεωροῦσι τὰ ἔξω τοῦ οὐρανοῦ. Τὸν δὲ οὑπερουρά- 
νιον» τόπον οὔ τέ τις ὕμνησέ πω τῶν τῇδε ποιητὴς οὔ τέ ποθ᾽ ὑμτή- 
σει xar ἀξίαν. ἔχει δὲ ὧδε. τολμητέον γὰρ οὖν τό γε ἀληθὲς εἰ- 
πεῖν, ἄλλως τε καὶ περὶ ἀληθείας λέγοντα. ἡ γὰρ ἀχρώματός τε 
καὶ ἀσχημάτιστος καὶ ἃ ἀναφὴς οὐσία ὄντως οὖσα ψυχῆς κυβερνήτῃ 
μόνῳ θεατῇ νῷ χρῆται" “περὶ ἣν τὸ τῆς ἀληθοῦς ἐπιστήμης γένο: 
τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τόπον. ἅτ᾽ οὖν θεοῦ διάνοια νῷ τε καὶ ἐπιστήμῃ 
ἀκηράτῳ τρεφομένη, καὶ [ἁπάσης ψυχῆς, ὅση ἂν μέλλῃ τὸ προσῆκον 
δέξεσθαι, ἰδοῦσα διὰ χρόνου τὸ ὃν ἀγαπᾷ τε καὶ θεωροῦσα τἀληθὴ 
τρέφεταί τε καὶ εὐπαθεῖ, ἕως ἂν κύκλῳ ἡ περιφορὰ els ταὐτὸν περι- 
ἐνέγκῃ. ἐν δὲ τῇ περιόδῳ καθορᾷ μὲν αὐτὴν δικαιοσύνην, καθορᾷ 
δὲ σωφροσύνην, καθορᾷ δὲ ἐπιστήμην, οὐχ ἧ γένεσις πρόσεστιν, 
οὐδ᾽ ἥ ἐστί που ἑτέρα ἐν ἑτέρῳ otoa ὧν ἡμεῖς νῦν ὄντων καλοῦμεν, 
ἀλλὰ τὴν ἐν τῷ ὅ ἐστιν ὃν ὄντως ἐπιστήμην οὖσαν" καὶ τἄλλα ὧσ- 
avros τὰ ὄντα ὄντως θεασαμένη καὶ ἑστιαθεῖσα δῦσα πάλιν εἰς τὸ 
εἴσω τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, οἴκαδε ἦλθεν. ᾿Ελθούσης δὲ αὐτῆς ὁ ἡνίοχος 
πρὸς τὴν φάτνην τοὺς ἵππους στήσας παρέβαλεν ἀμβροσίαν τε καὶ 
én’ αὐτῇ νέκταρ ἐπότισε. καὶ οὗτος μὲν θεῶν βίος. al δὲ ἄλλαι 
ψυχαὶ, ἡ μὲν ἄριστα θεῷ ἑπομένη καὶ εἰκασμένη ὑπερῆρεν εἰς τὸν 
ἔξω τόπον τὴν τοῦ ἡνιόχον κεφαλὴν, καὶ συμπεριηνέχθη τὴν περι- 
φορὰν, θορυβουμένη ὑπὸ τῶν ἵππων καὶ μόγις καθορῶσα τὰ ὄντα" 
ἡ δὲ τότε μὲν ἦρε, τότε δὲ ἔδυ, βιαζομένων δὲ τῶν ἵππων τὰ μὲν 
εἶδε, τὰ 3 οὕ. αἱ δὲ δὴ ἄλλαι γλιχόμεναι μὲν ἅπασαι τοῦ ἄνω 
ἕπονται, ἀδυνατοῦσαι δὲ ξὑποβρύχιαι ξυμπεριφέρονται, πατοῦσαι 
ἀλλήλας καὶ ἐπιβάλλουσαι, ἑτέρα πρὸ τῆς ἑτέρας πειρωμένη γενέ- 
σθαι. θόρυβος οὖν καὶ ἅμιλλα καὶ ἱδρὼς ἔσχατος γίγνεται. οὗ δὴ 

a (( ὁ τῆς κάκης (i. q. κακίας) ἵππος enim, h. 1. cupiditas et voluptas detrabit 
animam et gravidam reddit ; hinc anime lapsus in terram.” AsT. 

bg... τῶν ἡνιόχων, cuicunque aurigarum. 

ς “ ὑπερουράνιος τόπος est mundus mere intellectualis, 6 τόπος vonrds, supra 
solem et mundum visibilem excelsus.” Ast. 

d ἀναφὴς, void of stuff. ““ 1116... οὐσία spectari non potest nisi a mente, animi 
gubernatrice.” HEIND. etc. 

e περὶ hy, circa hanc οὐσίαν, i. 6. τὴν τοῦ ὄντως εἶναι ἰδέαν, fingit ceteras ideas 
positas, ue δικαιοσύνην, σωφροσύνην," ἃς. HEIND. 


Ε ὑποβρύχιαι im unteren Raume. ScHierer. Under the earth’s surface. 
ScHNEID. 
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κακίᾳ ἡνιόχων πολλαὶ μὲν χωλεύονται. πολλαὶ δὲ πολλὰ πτερὰ 
θραύονται' πᾶσαι δὲ, πολὺν ἔχουσαι πόνον, ἀτελεῖς τῆς τοῦ ὄντος 
θέας ἀπέρχονται, καὶ ἀπελθοῦσαι Ἐτροφῇ δοξαστῇ χρῶνται. ἸΟΐ 8 
ἕνεχ᾽ ἡ πολλὴ σπουδὴ τὸ ἀληθείας ἰδεῖν πεδίον οὗ ἐστὶν, ἥ τε δὴ 
προσήκουσα ψυχῆς τῷ ἀρίστῳ νομὴ ἐκ τοῦ ἐκεῖ λειμῶνος τυγχάνει. 
οὖσα, ἥ τε τοῦ πτεροῦ φύσις, ᾧ ψυχὴ κουφίζεται, τούτῳ τρέφεται. 
θεσμός τε ᾿Αδραστείας ὅδε, ἥ τις ἂν ψυχὴ θεῷ ξυνοπαδὸς γενομένη 
κατίδῃ τι τῶν ἀληθῶν, μέχρι τε τῆς ἑτέρας περιόδου εἶναι ἀπήμονα, 
κἂν ἀεὶ τοῦτο δύνηται ποιεῖν, ἀεὶ ἀβλαβῆ εἶναι' ὅταν δὲ ἀδυνατή- 
σασα ἐπισπέσθαι μὴ ἴδῃ καί "rive συντυχίᾳ χρησαμένη, λήθης τε 
καὶ κακίας πλησθεῖσα βαρυνθῇ, βαρυνθεῖσα δὲ πτερορρνήσῃ τε καὶ. 
ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν πέσῃ, τότε νόμος ταύτην μὴ φντεῦσαι els μηδεμίαν θη- 
ρείαν φύσιν ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ γενέσει, ἀλλὰ τὴν μὲν πλεῖστα ἰδοῦσαν 
εἷς γονὴν ἀνδρὸς γενησομένου φιλοσόφου ἢ φιλοκάλον ἣ μουσικοῦ 
τινὸς καὶ ἐρωτικοῦ, τὴν δὲ δευτέραν εἷς βασιλέως ἐννόμον ἣ πο- 
λεμικοῦ καὶ ἀρχικοῦ, τρίτην els πολιτικοῦ ἤ τινος οἰκονομικοῦ ἢ 
χρηματιστικοῦ, τετάρτην εἷς φιλοπόνον γυμναστικοῦ ἣ περὶ σώμα- 
tos ἴασίν τινα ἐσομένου; πέμπτην μαντικὸν βίον i τινα τελεστικὸν 
ἔξονσαν" ἕκτῃ ποιητικὸς ἣ τῶν περὶ μίμησίν τις ἄλλος ἁρμόσει, 
ὁβδόμῃ δημιουργικὸς ἢ γεωργικὸς, ὀγδόῃ σοφιστικὸς ἣ δημοκοπικὸς, 
ἐννάτῃ τυραννικός. “Ev δὲ τούτοις ἅπασιν ὃς μὲν ἂν δικαίως δια- 
γάγῃ, ἀμείνονος μοίρας μεταλαμβάνει, ὃς δ᾽ ἂν ἀδίκως, χείρονος. 
els μὲν γὰρ τὸ αὐτὸ ὅθεν ἥκει ἡ ψυχὴ ἑκάστη, οὐκ ἀφικνεῖται ἐτῶν 
μυρίων" ob γὰρ πτεροῦται πρὸ τοσούτου χρόνον, πλὴν ἡ τοῦ φιλο- 
σοφήσαντος ἀδόλως ἣ παιδεραστήσαντος μετὰ φιλοσοφίας. αὗται 
δὲ τρίτῃ περιόδῳ τῇ χιλιετεῖ, ἐὰν ἕλωνται τρὶς ἐφεξῆς τὸν βίον 
τοῦτον, οὕτω πτερωθεῖσαι τρισχιλιοστῷ ἔτει ἀπέρχονται. αἱ δὲ ἄλ- 
Aa, ὅταν τὰν πρῶτον βίον τελευτήσωσι, κρίσεως ἔτυχον. κριθεῖσαι 
δὲ, af μὲν els τὰ ὑπὸ γῆς δικαιωτήριὰ ἐλθοῦσαι δίκην ἐκτίνουσιν, αἱ 
δ᾽ els τοὐρανοῦ τινὰ τόπον ὑπὸ ris δίκης κουφισθεῖσαι διάγουσιν 
ἀξίως οὗ ἐν ἀνθρώπου εἴδει ἐβίωσαν βίον. τῷ δὲ χιλιοστῷ ἀμφό- - 
τεραι ἀφικνούμεναι ἐπὶ κλήρωσίν τε καὶ αἵρεσιν τοῦ δευτέρου βίου, 
αἱροῦνται ὃν ἂν ἐθέλῃ ἑκάστη. ἔνθα καὶ εἷς θηρίου βίον ἀνθρωπίνη 
ψυχὴ ἀφικνεῖται, καὶ ἐκ θηρίον, 8s ποτε ἄνθρωπος ἦν, πάλιν els 
ἄνθρωπον. Οὐ γὰρ ἥ γε μή ποτε ἰδοῦσα τὴν ἀλήθειαν εἷς τόδε ἥξει 


h “Use that nourishment which lies only in appearances.” . 

1 “ But whence that hot desire to see the region of truth,” ἃς. “Οὗ vel τοῦ 
δὴ ἕνεκα solemnis est interrogandi formula.” Ast. 
_ Kk “ Meeting with some accident or misfortune.” 


T 
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τὸ σχῆμα. ἰδεῖ γὰρ ἄνθρωπον ξυνιέναι κατ᾽ εἶδος λεγόμενον, ἐκ 
πολλῶν ἰὸν αἰσθήσεων εἰς ἂν λογισμῷ ξυναιρούμενον. τοῦτο δέ 
ἐστιν τπιἀνάμνησις ἐκείνων, & ποτ᾽ εἶδεν ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχὴ ξυμπορευ- 
θεῖσα θεῷ καὶ ὑπεριδοῦσα ἃ νῦν EINAI φαμεν, καὶ π ἀνακύψασα εἰς 
τὸ ὃν ὄντως. διὸ δὴ δικαίως μόνη πτεροῦται ἧ τοῦ φιλοσόφου διά- 
νοια' “πρὸς γὰρ ἐκείνοις ἀεί ἐστι μνήμῃ κατὰ δύναμιν, πρὸς οἷς 
περ ὃ θεὸς ὧν θεῖός ἐστι. τοῖς δὲ δὴ τοιούτοις ἀνὴρ ὑπομνήμασιν 
ὀρθῷς χρώμενος, τελέους ἀεὶ τελετὰς τελούμενος, τέλεος ὄντως 
μόνος γίγνεται. ἐξιστάμενος δὲ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων σπουδασμάτων, 
καὶ πρὸς τῷ θείῳ γιγνόμενος, Ῥνουθετεῖται μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ὡς 
παρακινῶν, ἐνθουσιάζων δὲ λέληθε τοὺς πολλούς. Pheedr. 245, ¢.— 
249, 6. 

Nore E. p. 258. 

Περὶ ἀλαζονείας. 


᾿Αμελεὶ δὲ ἡ ἀλαζονεία δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι 4 προσδοκία τις ἀγαθῶν 
οὐκ ὄντων. ὁ δὲ ἀλαζὼν τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος ἐν τῷ ' Δείγματι ἑστηκὼς 
διαγεῖσθαι ξένοις ὡς πολλὰ χρήματα αὐτῷ ἐστιν ἐν τῇ θαλάττῃ" 
καὶ περὶ τῆς 3 ἐργασίας δανειστικῆς διεξιέναι, ἡλίκη, καὶ αὐτὸς ὅσα 
εἴληφε. Καὶ συνοδοιπόρου δὲ ἀπολαύσας, ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ δεινὸς λέγειν, ὡς 
per ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ἐστρατεύσατο" καὶ ὅσα λιθοκόλλητα ποτήρια ἐκόμι- 
ve’ καὶ περὶ τῶν τεχνιτῶν τῶν ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ, ὅτι βελτίους εἰσὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ 
Εὐρώπῃ, ἀμφισβητῆσαι. Καὶ γράμματα δὲ εἰπεῖν ὡς πάρεστι παρ᾽ ᾿Α»- 
_ ‘tendtpou, ἱτρίτον δὴ λέγοντα παραγίνεσθαι αὐτὸν εἰς Μακεδονίαν. 


1 ‘Denn der Mensch muss nach Guttungen ausgedriiktes begreifen, welches 
als Eines hervorgeht aus vielen durch den Verstand zusammengefassten Wahrneb- 
mungen.” SCHLEIER. “ Hominis enim est, intelligere id, quod in universum 
dicitur intelligiturque, quod ex multis proficiscitur αἰσθήσεσι, que ratione in 
unum colliguntur.” HEIND. “ λογισμὸς rationem proprie sic dictam, h. 1. meram 
intelligendi, judicandi et ratiocinandi vim significat.” Ast. 

m “Nobilis hec est Platonis sententia de recordatione superioris vite, qua 
discere et cognoscere nihil aliud est, nisi recordari et reminiscendo agnoscere 68. 
ques animus in ccelesti jam vita spectaverit.” Ast. 

Ὁ ἀνακύψασα, reaching forth the head. 

o “ For it is ever, by an act of the memory, as much as posible among those 
things, by being amongst which God himself is as it were God.” 

p “418 rebuked and abused by the many as a person that has lost his way.” 

ᾳ προσδοκία, more probably προσποίησις. 

¥ Δεῖγμα, cf. nos in Equit. 943. 

86 Hottinger proposes τῆς ἐ las ταύτης. 

t τρίτον λέγοντα, bidding him Sor the third time. Kuhn, Schwartz, Beck, Hot- 
tinger. This interpretation brings out a trait of braggardism much more suitable 
than Casaubon’s, “que litere ipsum vix duobus comitatum in Macedoniam 
venisse dicunt.” 
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Καὶ διδομένης αὑτῷ Υ ἐξαγωγῆς ξύλων ἀτελοῦς, εἰπεῖν ὅτι ἀπείρηται, 
ὅπως μηδ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς γσυκοφαντηθῇ. Καὶ ἐν τῇ σιτοδείᾳ δὲ ὡς πλείω ἣ 
πέντε τάλαντα γένοιτο αὑτῷ τὰ ἀναλώματα διδόντι τοῖς ἀπόροις. 
τῶν πολιτῶν. Καὶ ἀγνώστων δὲ παρακαθημένων, κελεῦσαι θεῖναι 
τὰς ψήφους, καὶ ποσοῦν αὐτὰς [2 καθ᾽ ἑξακοσίους, κατὰ μίαν]. 
προστιθεὶς πιθανὰ ἑκάστοις τούτων ὀνόματα, ποιῆσαι δέκα τάλαντα" 
καὶ τοῦτο φῆσαι εἰσενηνοχέναι εἰς Υ ἐράνους αὐτόν" καὶ τὰς Ττριη- 
ραρχίας εἰπεῖν ὅτι οὐ τίθησιν, οὐδὲ τὰς λειτουργίας ὅσας λελει- 
τούργηκε. Καὶ προσελθὼν δὲ τοῖς ἵππους τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς πωλοῦσι, 
προσποιήσασθαι ὠνητιᾶν᾽ καὶ ἐπὶ τὰς ἀκλίνας ἐλθὼν, Ὁ ἱματισμὸν 
γτῆσαι els δύο τάλαντα, καὶ τῷ παιδὶ μάχεσθαι ὅτι χρυσὸν οὐκ 
ἔχων αὐτῷ ἀκολουθεῖ. Καὶ ἐν μισθωτῇ οἰκίᾳ οἰκῶν φῆσαι ταύτην 
εἶναι τὴν πατρῴαν, πρὸς τὸν μὴ εἰδότα' καὶ ὅτι μέλλει πωλεῖν αὖ- 
τὴν διὰ τὸ ἐλάττω εἶναι αὐτῷ πρὸς τὰς ξενοδοχίας. 


Υ ἐξαγωγὴ ξύλων ἀτελὴς, an exportation of timber toll-free. The braggart must 
still be understood as speaking of his friend and correspondent Antipater. Timber 
wes not an article of such abundance in Attica as to admit of exportation. In 
Macedonia it was just the reverse. 

w As was the case with A’schines and Philocrates, on account of the present 
of timber made them by | Philip of Macedon. Demosth. p. 376. 386. 

x The character of the braggart is much better brought out, and many difB- 
culties avoided, by omitting these words. For the probable manner by which 
they found their way into the text, see Hottinger. 

y Cf. noe in Acharn. 559. 

z Cf. nos in Equit. 880. 

® κλίνας. The market where couches are sold. Cf. nos in Acharn. p. 263. Vesp. 
p- 164. sup. v. 1018. 

> ἱματισμὸς, furniture for couches. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
23. κοππατίας. Apollon. Vit. VIII. 4. οὐδ᾽ ἐγραψάμην πω οὐδένα ὑπὲρ 


τῶν ἰχθύων, ods ὠνοῦνται πλείονος, ἣ τοὺς κοππατίας ποτὲ, οἱ λαμπροί. 

gs. This ductrine of the Pythagorean school was not likely to be 
lost sight of by Apollonius, and he certainly took an appropriate 
place for the promulgation of it; viz. to his fellow-prisoners at 
Rome. οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἐν δεσμωτηρίῳ ἐσμὲν τὸν χρόνον τοῦτον, ὃς δὴ ὠνόμα- 
σται βίος" αὕτη γὰρ ἡ ψυχὴ, σώματι φθαρτῷ ἐνδεθεῖσα, πολλὰ μὲν καρτε- 
pet, δουλεύει δὲ πᾶσιν, ὁπόσα ἐπ᾽ ἄνθρωπον φοιτᾷ. οἰκία τε οἷς ἐπενοήθη 
πρῶτον, ἀγνοῆσαί μοι δοκοῦσιν ἄλλο δεσμωτήριον αὐτοῖς περιβάλλοντες, καὶ 
γὰρ δὴ καὶ ὁπόσοι τὰ βασίλεια οἰκοῦσιν, ἀσφαλῶς αὐτοῖς κατεσκενασμένα, 
δεδέσθαι μᾶλλον τούτους ἡγώμεθα, ἣ os αὐτοὶ δήσουσι. The effect of 
this and many similar specimens of philosophic reasonings on the 
fellow-captives of Apollonius is not a little cheering. Previously 
they had been very despondent and melancholy; but now—oire 
τοὺς ἐν δεσμωτηρίῳ τὰ ῥηθέντα μετέβαλον, ὡς σίτου τε οἱ πολλοὶ dya- 
σθαι, καὶ ἀπελθεῖν τῶν δακρύων, βῆναί τε ἐπ᾿ ἔλπίδος, μηδ᾽ ἂν παθεῖν μηδὲν 
ἐκείνῳ ξυνόντες. VII. 26. 

96. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἔγνω διαλέγεσθαι, τὰ μὲν ὁμιλούμενα τῶν χωρίων καὶ ἀτακ- 
τοῦντα παρῃτεῖτο, φήσας, οὐκ ἀνθρώπων ἑαυτῷ δεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδρῶν. Philost. 
de Apoll. I. 16. . 

218. So the Indian messenger, dispatched by the philosophers of 
the country to meet Apollonius. Ὁ δὲ ᾿Ινδὸς ἔφη... “ σὲ μὲν ἥκειν 
ὡς ἔχεις, κελεύουσι γὰρ αὐτοί." τὸ μὲν δὴ αὐτοὶ πιυθαγόρειον ἤδη τῷ 
᾿Απολλωνίῳ ἐφάνη, καὶ ἠκολούθει χαίρων. 

229. Laert. de Pythagora VIII. 28. εἶναι δὲ τὴν ψυχὴν, ἀπόσπασμα 
αἰθέρος. Philost. de Apollon. I. 9. καὶ τὸν οἶνον καθαρὸν μὲν, ἔφασκεν, 
εἶναι πόμα, ἐκ φυτοῦ οὕτως ἡμέρου τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἥκοντα, ἐναντιοῦσθαι δὲ 
τῇ τοῦ νοῦ συστάσει, διαθολοῦντα τὸν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ αἰθέρας. Id. III. 42. 
ὅθεν οὐ χρὴ θαυμάζειν, εἰ καὶ σὺ τὴν ἐπιστήμην ξυνείληφας, τοσοῦτον ἐν 
τῇ ψυχῇ φέρων αἰθέρα. 

241. τίς οὖν ἡ τέχνη τἀνδρός (Apollonii sc.) ; πάντα τὸν χρόνον, ὃν 
ἐβίω, λέγεται θαμὰ ἐπιφθέγγεσθαι: λάθε βιώσας' εἰ δὲ μὴ δύναιο, λάθε 
ἀποβιώσας. Apollon. Vit. VIII. 28. 

242. Apollon. Vit. VI. 15. ἔοικας, ἔφη, εὕσιτος εἶναι, καὶ δεινὸς Φα- 
γεῖν. δεινότατος μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, ὃς κι τιλ. 

264. According to the narrative of Apollonius, Pythagoras must 
have derived this opinion from the philosophers of India. At all 
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events, when the chief of those philosophers is questioned by the 
former as to the materials of which the world was composed, Ἔκ στοι- 
xelwv, μῶν, ἔφη (Apollon. sc.), τεττάρων ; the answer returned is, Οὐ 
τεττάρων, ἔφη ὁ ᾿Ιάρχας, ἀλλὰ πέντε. καὶ τί ἂν, ἔφη (Apollon.), πέμπτον 
γένοιτο παρὰ τὸ ὕδωρ τε καὶ τὸν ἀέρα, καὶ τὴν γῆν, καὶ τὸ πῦρ; ὁ αἰθὴρ, 
εἶπεν, ὃν ἡγεῖσθαι χρὴ γένεσιν θεῶν εἶναι. τὰ μὲν γὰρ τοῦ ἀέρος ἕλκοντα 
θνητὰ πάντα, τὰ δὲ τοῦ αἰθέρος, ἀθάνατά τε καὶ θεῖα. III. 34. 

265. δέσποιναι. ἸΙαριόντας δὲ αὐτοὺς εἰς τὴν μέσην τῶν ποταμῶν, ὁ τελώνης, 
ὁ ἐπιβεβλημένος τῷ Ζεύγματι, πρὸς τὸ πινάκιον ἦγε, καὶ ἠρώτα ὅ τι ἀπάγοιεν: 
ὁ ᾿Απολλώνιος, ἀπάγω, ἔφη, σωφροσύνην, δικαιοσύνην, ἀρετὴν, ἐγκράτειαν, 
ἀνδρείαν, ἄσκησιν, πολλὰ καὶ οὕτω θήλεα εἴρας ὀνόματα. ὅδ᾽ ἤδη βλέπων τὸ 
ἑαντοῦ κέρδος, ἀπογράψαι οὖν ἔφη τὰς δούλας. ὁ δὲ οὐκ ἔξεστιν εἶπεν" οὐ 
γὰρ δούλας ἀπάγω ταύτας, ἀλλὰ δεσποίνας. Phil. de Apollon. I. 20. 

271. Apollon. Vit. II. 27. τοὺς δὲ οἰνοχόους τοὺς χαλκοῦς ἀρύεσθαι 
μέν φησι ξυμμέτρως τοῦ τε οἴνου καὶ τοῦ ὕδατος. 

283. ‘‘In the Seven Chiefs Aéschylus expressively calls the moon 
νυκτὸς ὀφθαλμὸς, the eye of the night. In the same spirit Shakspeare, 
m Richard II., calls the sun, ‘the searching eye of heaven,’ and 
Milton, in the Morning Hymn, ‘the world’s eye and soul.’” Har- 

ord’s Agamemnon of echylus, p. 152. 

311. repareiq. Hierocles, one of ‘the Golden Chain,” after re- 
counting some of the feats of Apollonius, adds, τίνος οὖν ἕνεκα τούτων 
ἐμνήσθην ; ἵνα ἐξῇ συγκρίνειν τὴν ἡμετέραν ἀκριβῆ καὶ βεβαίαν ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 
κρίσιν, καὶ τὴν τῶν Χριστιανῶν κουφότητα. εἴπερ ἡμεῖς μὲν τὸν τοιαῦτα πε- 
ποιηκότα ob θεὸν, ἀλλὰ θεοῖς κεχαρισμένον ἄνδρα ἡγούμεθα. οἱ δὲ δι᾽ ὀλίγας 
τερατείας τινὰς τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν Θεὸν ἀναγορεύουσι. Eusebius in Hierocl. 
cap. 2. 

341. κομήτης. That Apollonius considered the term as belonging 
to Pythagoras the philosopher, is evident from his own practices. 
ἀνῆκέ re τὴν κόμην καὶ ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ ἔζη. I. g. καὶ αὐτὸ δὲ τὸ ἄνετον τῆς κό- 
pays ἐκ Πυθαγόρου ἐπήσκησα. I. 32. Ejusd. Epist. VIII. So also his 
Indian philosophers κομᾶν ἐπιτηδεύουσιν, III. 15. See further VIII. 6. 

350. ἀφικομένων δὲ, μικροῦ μὲν ἐδέησε καὶ φωνὴν én’ αὐτοὺς ῥῆξαι, πα- 
θόντι πρὸς τὰ τῶν πολλῶν δάκρυα. Philost. de Apollon. I. 15. 

457. τερατώδης. Eusebius in Hieroclem, cap. 17. καὶ εἴ τί περ ἄλλο 
τερατῶδές ποτε μυθολόγοις τισὶν ἀναπέπλασται, εὖ μάλα πιστὰ καὶ ἀληθέ- 
στατα, ὡς ἐν παραθέσει τούτων, ἀναφανήσεται. (He is speaking of the 
prodigies which Apollonius professes to have witnessed among the 
Brachmans, or philosophers of India.) 

362. ‘‘ They who in old times paid their devotion to the elements, 
imagined those elements to be capable of giving or withholding ram 
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at pleasure. Therefore we find the prophet Jeremiah (XIV. 22.) 
reclaiming that power to Jehovah, as the God who made and go- 
verned the world. ‘ Are there any among the vanities of the Gen- 
tiles that can cause rain? or can the heavens give showers ? Art not 
thou he, O Jehovah our God? Therefore we will wait upon thee: 
for thou hast made all these things.’”’ Horne on the Psalms. 
(Ps. CXXXV.) 

403. προϊὼν δὲ ἐς ἡλικίαν, ἐν ἦ γράμματα, μνήμης re ἰσχὺν ἐδήλου καὶ 
μελέτης κράτος. Philost. de Apollonio I. 7. 

415 λιβανωτὸν ἐπιτιθέναι : cf. nos in Vesp. 96. 

416. ἀτυχήσεις. ‘‘ Qui scopum ferire nequit ἀτυχεῖ, qui difficulter 
victum et alia necessaria assequitur 8voruxei.” Simpson ad Epict. 
c. 6. 

421. ἐν τῷ δήμῳ, in the ecclesia. The term has been illustrated by 
us in Vesp. 606. 

424. ὧν ipelpes. isch. Ag. 914. ἱμείρειν μάχης. Soph. Inc. 
Fr. 31. ἐν κακοῖσιν ἱμείρει βίον. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 486. γάμων ἱμείρομαι. 
Timon in Sillis ap. Laert. VII. 15. καὶ Φοίνισσαν ἴδον λιχνόγραυν 
σκιερῶ ἐνὶ rudy | πάντων ἱμείρουσαν. 

465. τό τοι μνημονικὸν, ἑκατοντούτης γενόμενος, καὶ ὑπὲρ τὸν Σιμωνίδην 
ἔρρωτο. Philost. de Apollon. I. 14. So also in the examination of 
aspirants to philosophy with Apollonius’s king of India: διορᾶν τὸν 
νέον, καὶ βασανίζειν, πρῶτον μὲν, εἰ μνημονικός" εἶτα κι τ.λ. 11. 30. The 
commendation of Apollonius by the same monarch to the philosophic 
larchas (καὶ γὰρ λέγει ἄριστα ἀνθρώπων, καὶ μέμνηται, II. 41.), and the 
subsequent compliments of Iarchas himself (καὶ ἄλλως, ὦ ᾿Απολλώνιε, 
μεστόν σε ὁρῶ τῆς μνημοσύνης, ἣν ἡμεῖς μάλιστα θεῶν ἀγαπῶμεν, 11]. 16.) 
are all to the same effect. . 

473. τραγήματα δὲ καὶ λάγανα ἐσιτεῖτο, καθαρὰ εἶναι φάσκων, ὁπόσα ἡ 
γῆ αὐτὴ δίδωσι. Phil. de Apoll. I. 8. ἔστι γὰρ τῶν ᾿Αραβίων ἤδη κοινὸν, 
καὶ τὸ ὀρνίθων ἀκούειν μαντευομένων ὁπόσα οἱ χρησμοί. ξυμβάλλονται δὲ τῶν 
ἀλόγων, σιτούμενοι τῶν δρακόντων, οἱ μὲν, καρδίαν, φασὶν, οἱ δὲ ἧπαρ. Id. 
I. 2... 

481. φωρᾶν, to search for hidden things. The searcher was stripped 
of his upper garment for a very obvious reason; viz. that he might 
not convey in it the article of which he professed himself to have 
been robbed, and thus trump up a false accusation. Ran. 1358. πα- 
ράφηνον ἐς Γλύκης, ὅπως ἂν εἰσελθοῦσα φωράσω. 

480. μὴ γὰρ aludrrew τοὺς βωμοὺς, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μελιτοῦττα, καὶ ὃ λιβανωτὸς, 
καὶ τὸ ἐφυμνῆσαι, φοιτᾶν ταῦτα τοῖς θεοῖς παρὰ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς τούτον (Pythag. 
. 80.). Vit. Apoll. Tyan. I. 1. 
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606. μὰ τὴν ᾿Αναπνοήν. The truly Pythagorean genius of this oath 
Ἢ will be better felt by observing how the εὐπνοία (facilis respiratio) 
occurs in the 52nd Ep. of Apollonius. ‘Edy ris ἀνδρὶ Πυθαγορείῳ ovy- 
γένηται, τίνα παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ λήψεται, καὶ ὁπόσα ; φαίην ἂν ἔγωγε" νομοθετικὴν, 
γεωμετρίαν, ἀστρονομίαν, ἀριθμητικὴν, ἁρμονικὴν, μουσικὴν, ἰατρικὴν, πᾶσαν 
θείαν μαντικήν" τὰ δὲ καλλίω, μεγαλοφροσύνην, μεγαλοψυχίαν, μεγαλοπρέ- 
πειαν. .... εὐαισθησίαν, εὐκινησίαν, εὐπνοίαν, εὐχροίαν x. τ. X. 

680. ‘Apollonius’ 8 philosophic king of India is a water-drinker for 
this purpose; viz. that he may catch a λεπτὸν ὕπνον, ὅν wep’ ἄκροις τοῖς 
ὀφθαλμοῖς ἐφιζάνειν φῶμεν, ob τῷ νῷ. 11. 35. 

723. κάτοπτρον. SCHOL. ἔστι δὲ καὶ Πυθαγόρου παίγνιον διὰ τοῦ τοιού- 
του κατόπτρου. πληροσελήνου τῆς σελήνης οὔσης, εἴ τις ἔσοπτρον ἐπιγρά- 
Ψψειεν αἵματι ὅσα βούλεται, καὶ προειπὼν ἑτέρῳ στῆναι κατόπιν αὐτοῦ, δεί- 
κνυοι πρὸς τὴν σελήνην τὰ γράμματα, κἀκεῖνος ἀτενίσαι ὁ πλησίον εἰς τὸν 
τῆς σελήνης κύκλον, ἀναγνοίη πάντα τὰ ἐν τῷ κατόπτρῳ γεγραμμένα, ὡς ἐπὶ 
τῆς σελήνης γεγραμμένα, 

720. πεντετάλαντος δίκη. A suit of law in which the assessment is 
laid at five talents. . 

788. ri τοῦτ᾽ ἐγέλασας; Plat. Gorg. 473, d. τί τοῦτο γελᾷς; Xen. 
Conviv. ἢ τόδε yedGre ; 

810. γνῷθι σαντόν. For extracts from ancient writers generally 
on this subject, see Stobei Sermones, 21. The nearest approach 
to the Socratic opinion on this subject is that of the Pythagorean 
philosopher Heraclitus, as recorded by Aristonymus, Ἡράκλειτος νέος 
ὧν πάντων σοφώτερος, ὅτι ἤἥδει ἑαυτὸν μηδὲν εἰδότα. See also on this 
subject Menage ad Laert. I. 40. Apollon. Vit. VII. 14. 

814. σοροπηγὸς (copds, πήγνυμι), α coffin-maker, i. 6. in order that 
they may be ready with their work: Phidippides considering that 
what between age and madness, his father was not long for this 
world. Lysist. 599. σὺ δὲ δὴ ri μαθὼν οὐκ ἀποθνήσκεις ; | χοιρίον ἔσται" 
σορὸν ὠνήσει. 


P. 49. (foot-note) for παντοῖα δὲ |. παντοῖα δὴ. 
— for ἔτι καθημένους 1. καθημένους ἔτι. 

P.11 3. In consequence of an inadvertence, the reference infr. will, 
prior to this page, be occasionally found to point to one verse earlier 
than it ought to do: for example, to v. 730. instead of v. 731. 

P. 176. and elsewhere, for Adiceologus read Adicologus. 

P. 144. Reverse the notes to δίδαγμα and ἀλέκτορα: and for, cf. 
infr. 644. (p. 108.) read, cf. infr. 642. 
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TAAMA 300. 955. 

ἄγειν εἰκάδας 17. 

-ττ ἡμέρας 594. 605. 
ἀπαστίαν 600. 

ἄγομαι, φέρομαι 240. 

ἅγιος 298. 

ἀγορὰ 951. 

ἀγορεύειν 1402. . 

ἀγορητὴς 1010. 

ἄγριος 342. 


ἄγροικος 44 48.607.1403- 


ἀγὼν 923. 

ᾷδειν 159. 693. 
ἀδελφὴ 13.24. 
ἀδελφιδὴ 48. 
ἠδελφὸς 518. 
ἀδολεσχὴς 1431. 
ἀδολεσχία 1426. 
ἀδύνατος 1029. 
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abpe 703. 
ἄθροος 930. 
ἄθφος 1359. 
αἰβοῖ 875. 

alyls 581, 
Αἴγυπτος 1084. 
Aide 955. 
αἰθέριος 373. 
Αἰθὴρ 264. 283. 
αἰθρία 364. 
αἴρειν 265. 275. 
αἱρεῖν 571. 
ἀΐσσειν 1253. 


αἰσχρὸς 952. 978. 1030. 





Αἰσχύλος 1318. 


αἰσχύνεσθαι 952. 


αἴτιος 1400. 
᾿Ακαδήμεια 965. 
ἀκάματος 283. 

ἀκαρὴς 478. 
ἀκατάβλητος 1182. 
ἀκόλαστος 1300. 
ἀκόρητοε 45. 

axovey 511. 

ἄκρον 390. 

ἀκτὶς 552. 

ἀλαζὼν 103. 438. 1438. 
ἀλεῖν 1310. 

ἀλείφειν 804. 
ἀλεκτρύαινα 642. 819. 
ἀλεκτρυὼν 4. 637. 639. 


640. 816. 1373. 1376. 


ἀλέκτωρ 642. 819. 

ἀλεξίκακος 1324. 

ἅλλεσθαι 146. 

ἄλλος 674. 

ἄλλως 1157. 

ἁλμυρὸς 548. 

ἅλς 1100. 

ἀλφιταμοιβὸς 619. 

ἄλφιτον 107.177. 627. 

ἀμαθὴς 136. 474. 

ἁμαξὶς 832. 848. 

ἀμέλει 470. 

ἀμελεῖν 411. 940. 

ἀμέτρητος 263. 

ἄμπελος 1073. 1078. 

ἀμυνάθειν 1274. 

ἀμύνειν 1374. 

’Apuvias3 1.662.666.667. 

ἀμφήκης 1114. 

ἀμφορεὺς 1157. 

ἄμφω τὼ λόγω 113. 

ἂν ἔφασκον, was accus- 
tomed to say, 55. 


ἀναβάλλειν 1093. 


ἀναβοᾶν 219. 
ἀναγεύειν 505. 
ἀναγινώσκειν 10. 
ὠναγκάζειν 368. 371. 
ἀνάγκη 369. 393- 425: 
1027. 
ἀναγρύζειν 915. 
ἀναδεικνύναι 298. 
ἀναίδεια 1189. 
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ἀναίσχυντος 878, 1332. 
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᾿Αναπνοὴ 606. 
ἀνάρμοστος 877. 
ἀνατέλλειν 725. 
ἀνατρέπειν 852. 
ἀναχωρεῖν 506. 
ἀνδρεία 402. 
ἄνεμος 393. 
ἀνέρεσθαι 145. 
ἀνέχειν 1315. 
ἄνηθος 943. 
ἀνὴρ ποιητὴς 526. 
ἀνθεῖν 86 δ' 927. 


ἀνόητος 406. 866. 888. 
ἀντειπεῖν 958. 
ἀντιβολεῖν 156. 
ἀντιγραφὴ 456. 
ἀντιδικεῖν 747. 
ἀντιλέγειν 856. 993- 
ἀντιλογεῖν 314. 
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ἀντιλογικὸς 1127. 

“Avripaxos 980. 

ἀγτιτύπτειν 1370. 

ἀνύειν 1206. ἀνύσας a- 
γοιγε 182. 

ἀνυπόδητος 104. 456. 

ἄνω τε καὶ κάτω 595. 

ἄξιος 457. 507. 

ἀξιοῦν 505. 

ἀξύστατος 1319. 

ἀοιδὰ 292. 

ἀπαγαγεῖν 215. 

ἀπάγχειν 751. 948. 
᾿λπκαιόλη 1 104. 

ἀπαιόλημα 701. 

ἀπαιτεῖν F201, 

ἀπαντᾶν 414. 441. 

ἀπαστία 600. 

ἀπειλεῖν 596. 

ἀπέραντος 2. 383. 

ἀπεριμερίμνως 137. 

ἀπερυθριᾶν 1169. 

ἀπηνὴς 938. 

ἀποδημεῖν 364. 

ἀποδιδόναε 1180, 1196. 
1203. 1205. 1240. 

ἀποδιώκειν 1250. 

ἀποθραύειν O57. 

ἀποκείρεεν 8ο4. 

ἀποκόπτειν 1070. 

ἀπολαμβάνειν 1004. 

ἀπολάπτειν 780. 

ἀπολαύειν 1184. 

ἀπολιταργίζειν 1206. 

ἀπομνύναι 1185. 

ἀποπειρᾶν 459- 

ἀποπνίγειν 1450. 

ἀπορεῖν 714. 

ἄπορος 608. 678. 

ἀποσείειν 48ς. 

ἀποστερεῖν 460. 1259. 
1400. . 

ἀποστερητικὸς 700. 718. 

ἀποστερητὶε 702. 

ἀποστρέφειν 747. 

ἀποσχίζειν 1354. 

ἀποτρέχειν οὔξ. 

ἀποφεύγειν 168. 

ἀπόφευξις 842. 

ἀποχαλᾶν 733: 


ἀπραγμοσύνη 967. 
ἅπτειν 18. 58. 739.1436. 
ἀργὸς 54. 309. 827. 
ἀργύριον 99. 
ἄρδειν 280. 
ἀριθμὸς 1157. 
ἐριστῶν 405. 
ἅρμα 70. 
ἁρμονία 933. 
ἀρνακὶς 702. 
ἅρπαξ 344. 
ἄρρην 646. 647. 663. 
ἄρρητος 206. 
ἄρτος 1335. 
ἀρύτειν 271. 
ἀρχαϊκὸς 780. 
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1415. 
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ἀσκὸς 441. 
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ἀτυχεῖν 416, 
αὐγὰ 284. 
αὐλὸς 306. 
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αὐχὴν 572. 
αὐχμεῖν 441. 880. 
αὐχμὸς 1074. 
ἀφαιρεῖν 170. 604. 
épdDrerbas 148. 
wera 533. 730. 735. 


φησι 735. 
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ἀφιέναι 715. 1093. 1472. 


κτὸς 1000, 
ἄφωνος 1272. 
ἄχθεσθαι 833. 1387. 
Béyya 584. 
βαδίζειν 404, 
Babis 496. 
βαιὸς 974. 
βακτηρία 522. 
βαλανεῖον 805.951.1007. 
βάλλειν ἐς κόρακας 134. 
βάραθρον 1395. 
βάρβαρος 474. 


᾿βαρέως 688. 


βαρναχὴς 276. 
βαρύβρομος 282. 306. 
βασιλεύειν 1417. 
βάτραχος 849. 
βδελυρὸς 435. 
βδελύττεσθαι 1087. 


- βεκκεσέληνος 387. 


βέλτιον (ἐπὶ τὸ) 569. 5°74. 
Bia 163. 165. 233. 
βιοθρέμμων 550. 
βλάβη 1115. 
βλαστάνειν 1078, 
βλέπος 1130. 
βλιτομάμμας 961. 
βόαμα 932. 

Boay 1108. 

βολβὸς 189. 
βόσκειν 324. 327. 
βόστρυχος 518. 
βοτὸν 1373. 
βονλεύειν 408. 
Βουφόνια 948. 
βρενθύεσθαι 355. 
Βρόμιος 304.. 
βροντᾶν 366. 383. 
βροντὴ 381. 
βροντησικέραυνος 264. 
βρότος 449. 

Bpvew 46. 

βρῦν 1334. 
Βυζάντιον 248. 
βυρσοδέψης 561. 
βωμολοχεύειν 934. 
βωμολόχος 879. 
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γαλεώτης 174, 175. 

γαμεῖν 43. 50. 1082. 

γαμψὸς 330. 

γαστὴρ 398. 

γείτων 1274. 

γελᾶν 541. 

γέλοιος 1104. 

γέλως 520. γέλωτα ὀφ- 
λεῖν ο89. 

Γενετυλλὶς 52. 

γέρων 1364. 

Γεωμετρία 201. 

γηγενὴς 811. 

γλισχραντιλογεξεπίτριπτος 
964. 

yAows 438. 

γλυκύθυμος 680. 

᾿ γλύφειν 847. 

γλωσσοστροφεῖν 763. 

γλῶττα 408. 413. 974. 
977. ΙΟΙΣ. 

γνάθος 1275... 

γνώμην ἔχειν I 58. 

γνώμη 170. 310. 314. 
354-420. 459.702.7115. 

γνωμίδιον 414. 

γνωμοτύπος 920. 

yoveds 954. 

γράμμα 743. 

γραμματεῖον 10. 

γραμματεὺς 741. 
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γραφὴν γράφεσθαι 1427. 

γρύζειν 928. 
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ddios 328. 

δαίρειν 431. 
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δάκνειν 132. 
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1260. 1409. 
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δαρδάπτειν 685. 

δασὺς 318. 

δείδειν 1087, 1407. 
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δὶ 875. 

δεινὸς 242. 
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Δελφὶς 584. 
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δέον 827. 

δεξιὸς 503. 509. 529. 

δέρμα 1341. 

δέσποινα 349. 

δεσπότης 263. 1434. 

Δήλιος 576. 
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«δήμαρχος 37. 
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ἔα 1213. 
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δέναι 1205. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


----- -..ὕψ.Ὁ.»...... 


IT has been somewhere remarked, by Lord Byron, that of 
the ancient Greeks we already know more than enough. 
Whence this opinion of the noble writer was derived, or how 
far he was competent to form an opinion on such a subject, 
this is not the place to inquire: it will be sufficient to observe, 
that the remark could hardly have dried upon his Lordship’s 
pen, when those great works, which do so much honour to the 
names of Boeckh, Miller, Wachsmuth, Kruse, and others, 
began to appear on the continent, affording sufficient evidence, 
‘that in this country at least much yet remains to be learnt re- 
specting that remarkable people, and on points the most im- 
portant connected with their arts and manners, their political 
and religious institutions. Among other important objects 
connected with the present undertaking, not the least advan- 
tageous appeared to be its presenting a convenient channel 
for conveying some of the observations of these profound 
inquirers, and preparing the way for a better appreciation of 
the rest. 

So many of the dramas of Aristophanes hang together by 
one common connecting link, that a few preliminary remarks 
will be necessary, in order that the nature of that link may 
be properly estimated, and due justice done to the poet’s 
general object. The inquiry will lead us some way back into 
the annals of past ages; but the remarks will be as brief and 
as compressed as the nature of the subject will admit. 

We are told by the father of history, that when Croesus, 
king of Lydia, was ‘preparing to make war upon the mighty 
monarch of the East, and anxiously looking about for such 
assistance as might aid him in his perilous enterprise, he heard 
(it would almost seem for the first time) of two peoples on the 
opposite shore of Greece, the one of Doric, the other of Ionic 
race; the latter, with several minor states, submitting. to 
a sort of supremacy on the part of the former. Who these 
two peoples were, it is unnecessary to say. What would have 
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been the astonishment of this Lydian monarch, had the curtain 
of futurity been lifted up, and the events of a few succeeding 
years been disclosed to his view; had he seen himself a cap- 
tive, and hardly rescued from a burning pile; while those 
two small states, of whose existence he had scarcely heard, 
should be found manfully coping with a power before which 
himself had failed, defeating its countless hosts, and at last 
prescribing to their submissive master, within what distance 
from the coast his horsemen might presume to ride, and be- 
- yond what limits his navies should not dare to trespass! 
But great as might have been the Lydian king’s surprise, that 
of the historian, who told to listening ears most of these won- 
derful events, would perhaps have been still greater, had he 
been empowered to foresee that which a young man among his 
auditors, (and weeping with delight at what he heard,) was des- 
tined to communicate. Familiar with those southern and 
eastern governments, on which the march of time seems to 
make no impression, and his own soul evidently strung to a 
lively sense of the blessings of freedom, Herodotus could 
scarcely have been made to believe, that almost the first efforts 
of a people, barely rescued from slavery themselves, would be 
to impose chains on others, and that the course of a few years 
would see the government of that same people undergoing 
such a series of changes and revolutions, as the dynasties, with 
which travel had made him familiar, did not experience in the 
course of many revolving centuries ! 

From Herodotus to Thucydides the intellectual change 15 
prodigious, and at first certainly not a pleasing one. The wild 
legend, the romantic tale, the mystic rite, and solemn festival ; 
all that flow of narrative which so much delights by what it 
communicates, and that mysterious silence, which so much 
arrests attention by what it withholds, all this is now at an end. 
Sterner matter is before us: instead of a theme almost as uni- 
versal as nature’s self, one half of the year becomes as it were 
a blank, while the other presents little more than the monoto- 
nous din of arms. And is there no connecting link between 
these two mighty and successive masters of historic art? Yes, 
there is one so strong, that the closing words of Herodotus 
seem to point out Thucydides as the very person, whom the 
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course of events had destined to be his legitimate successor, 
and who, under every difference of style and matter, should be 
felt to be the taker up of a tale, which had just been told to 
him. After all the travels and researches of Herodotus, after 
all that his curious eye had seen most remarkable in growth or 
produce, the course and termination of the Persian war bring 
him evidently to a deep persuasion, that whatever he may have 
seen elsewhere, his wandering steps have at last brought him 
to that soil of which may, in the strongest sense of the word, | 
was the indigenous> plant: and man may truly be called the 
theme of the author of the Peloponnesian war; man in his 
noblest and most debasing forms: man in his high purpose 
and deep resolve, in his love of country, and his love of glory, 
in his highest state of physical and moral excellence: and 
man again in his mad ambition and reckless enterprise, his 
thirst for blood, and appetite for plunder, with all that list of 
attendant crimes and vices, which make us shudder at the very 
name. 

With the latter, however, of these two historians, he who 
would thoroughly understand the writings of Aristophanes, 
must be content to walk hand in hand; and such is the strange 
constitution of the human frame, that we are not many pages 
advanced in his deep and tragic narrative, before the pleasure 
derived from the works of his immediate predecessor seems 
something like a childish delight of which we are ashamed. The 
wonderful and almost supernatural events of the Persian war, 
are wanting indeed in the Peloponnesian; yet the stake played 
for is not less great, and if the war be fought upon a narrower 
field, a far greater list of conflicting principles and interests 
will be found to enter into the combat, making up for want of 
magnitude in the scale of warfare, by the intensity of the feel- 
ings embarked in it. With which of the two parties, principally 
engaged in this mighty conflict, modern feeling will take its stand, 
there can be little doubt. Knowing little in general of Sparta, 
but the skeleton of a constitution, the value of which few have 
been taught to appreciate, and a state of manners, from which 


Ὁ Herodot. EX. 122. in fine. The sentiment has been more fully expanded by 
Isocrates: ἐπίσταμαι γὰρ ἐν μὲν τοῖς ἄλλοις τόποις φύσεις ἐγγιγνομένας καρπῶν καὶ 
δένδρων καὶ ζώων ἰδίας ἐν ἑκάστοις καὶ πολὺ τῶν ἄλλων διαφερούσας, τὴν δ᾽ ἡμετέραν 
χώραν ἄνδρας φέρειν καὶ τρέφειν δυναμένην, κι τ. Δ. 155, 8. 
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many are inclined to turn away as harsh and revolting, we readily 
yield our affections to that rival, who stands before us in the 
bodily frame and substance of a glorious literature, of which 
we have all more or less partaken, aud which has entailed upon 
us a debt of gratitude and reverence, which few think they 
can ever sufficiently acknowledge. And if the reader be 
fresh from his Herodotus, he will have every reason to expect 
that the feeling of ancient Greece must have corresponded 
with his own. In that glorious struggle, which freed her for 
ever from the yoke of Persia, almost the whole praise 1165 
on the side of Athens. The courage which she displayed in 
that awful contest, forms but the least part of her credit. 
Whatever is wise in purpose, noble in execution, and disin- 
terested in sacrifice, rested with her®. ‘The page of history 
presents nothing so grand as that conference in which, previous 
to the invasion of their country by Mardonius, the Athenians 
explained to the king of Macedon on one side, and the Lacedze- 
monians on the other, the line of conduct which they meant to 
pursue, and from which no sacrifices, however painful, should 
divert? them. Nor were these the only claims of gratitude 
which Athens had upon the minor states of Greece; in some 
occurrences almost immediately succeeding the struggle with 
Persia, she 1s found exhibiting as much wisdom, moderation, and 
¢ forbearance, as in the Persian war itself she had shewn unex- 
ampled energy and courage; and yet the modern feeling of 
preference for Athens does not correspond with that of the 
great body of the Grecian states ; their preference, as the can- 
did Thucydides‘ informs us, lay at the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war decidedly (παρὰ πολὺ) with Sparta: and in know- 
ing the full grounds of this preference the student of Aristo- 
phanes is not a little interested. 

That confederate bodies, like corporate ones, ought to know, 
and generally do know, who is most fit to be placed at their 
head, is a general truth too obvious to admit of any dispute ; 
the motives indeed on which that choice is made, are often such 
as to elude the distant observer: but in the present instance, 
they lie pretty well upon the surface, and a brief review of 
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them will shew, that in this declared leaning of the Grecian 
states to the side of Sparta, the fact could not well have been 
otherwise than Thucydides has stated it. ~ 
However nations may sometimes be disposed to trifle with 
their own happiness or honour in the choice of those whom 
they please to place at the head of their affairs, the only safe 
guides in conferring such a distinction, can be substantially 
but four: clear and unencumbered property,—the more of birth 
and blood the better,—that general intelligence, which arises 
from the average developement of the intellectual powers,—and 
that integrity which results from a proper cultivation of the 
moral and religious feelings,—these constitute, as all experience 
has proved, the only elements out of which wise and prudent 
counsellors and the conductors of states, whether single or 
combined, can ever possibly be framed. That on all these points 
there was a decided superiority on the part of Sparta as com- 
pared with Athens, must be left to Miiller, the learned and elo- 
quent historian of the Doric race, fully to demonstrate; the pre- 
sent sketch can point only to some of them, and that but briefly. 
What was the general nature of the Spartan income, and from 
what sources that income was derived, is too commonly known 
to require much explanation. However much at variance with 
modern custom some of her usages on these points may have 
been, they were strictly consistent with the manners of the ftimes, 
and their general results are all which we have to deal with at 
present. And these were certainly most remarkable in their kind. 
They presented the singular spectacle in history of an entire 
people, who, having all their bodily wants supplied, were at 
leisure to apply themselves to what they considered the only 
pursuits worthy attention ;—the improvement of their minds by 
intellectual application, and the invigoration of their bodily 
frames by the practice of martial § exercises. How widely dif- 
ferent matters stood at Athens, as far as income is concerned, 
her subject states had too much reason to know. By a fan- 
ciful imagination, which traces in the map of Greece some 
resemblance to the human form, wherever the head or heart 
may be placed, the two arms will be unquestionably assigned 
to Corinth and Athens: and the arm belonging to the latter 


f With regard to the atrocious tales about the crypéeia, the reader will do well 
to consult the pages of Mitller, 2. 40-3. 
& Plut. Lycurg. 25. 4 
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was found to be a very long one. It reached across the 
wide Adgean sea from the Grecian coast to that of Ionia, and 
a squeeze and a gripe too often adyertised the towns beneath, 
that to support her multiplied expenses, Athens had as much 
need of external as of native resources. 

On which side of the two great Grecian families lay the su- 
periority of birth and descent, (and though wits and satirists 
are justly occupied in correcting the aberrations arising out of 
such feelings, philosophers know them to be too inherent in the 
human heart, not to deserve the deepest attention,) there could 
be no doubt; the Spartans dated from the third descent in the 
new sera of mankind, the Athenians from the fourth. While 
the latter were comparatively an unknown people, the Spartans 
enjoyed all that fame which tradition and poetry are calculated 
to give. In the Iliad and Odyssey, in such legends and poems, 
as recorded the numerous colonies formed under leaders of 
the great Heraclide family, or sang the exploits of their illus- 
trious founder, the Spartans found not merely ample store for 
cultivating that love of genealogies and antiquities, which 
h characterised them; but they also saw in them deep bonds 
towards their fellow-creatures, and a necessity for cultivating 
those virtues, without which high birth only becomes an ad- 
ditional degradation in the eyes of all reflecting persons. That 
the citizens of Athens felt their inferiority on this point, is evi- 
denced by their actions. The writings of Homer were ἱ inter- 
polated, that her former kings might wear as much lustre as 
possible, and history was « falsified, that her antiquity might be 
as little as possible brought into question. 

As far as these two points therefore are concerned, the Spar- 
tans might be termed a nation of gentlemen; and the remark 
made by Anacharsis, after visiting the different states of Greece, 
and living among them all, would appear to be a correct one, 
that ‘all wanted leisure and tranquillity for wisdom, except the 
Lacedzmonians, for that these were the only persons, with 


h Hence when the sophist Hippias is asked by Socrates, on what points his 
lessons were most acceptable to the Lacedemonians, he replies: περὶ τῶν γενῶν, 
τῶν τε ἡρώων, καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, καὶ τῶν κατοικίσεων, ὧς τὸ ἀρχαῖον ἐκτίσθησαν αἱ 
πόλεις, καὶ συλλήβδην πάσης τῆς ἀρχαιολογίας ἥδιστα ἀκροῶνται. The vulgar idea, 
that all mental excellence was banished from Sparta, has been fully refuted by 
Miiller: up to the time of the Persian war, it flourished there in the utmost per- 
fection. See his Chapters on the Arts and Literature of the Dorians. 

i Plut. Thes. 20. k Miiller, I. 274-5. 
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whom it was possible to hold a rational! conversation.” The 
people of Athens, on the contrary, must have been in his eyes, 
what it is evident they were in the eyes of the Spartans, a mere 
pudxeros, (Arist. Lysist. 170.) a turbulent and lawless rabble, 
among whom might be found indeed individuals worthy of the 
deepest admiration, but with whom, as a body, they occasionally 
found themselves obliged to decline any ™negociation. As 
from the one people therefore, on the general principles of hu- 
man nature, the Grecian states had reason to look for exaction, 
insult, and oppression, so from the other they might reasonably 
expect to be at all events left masters of their own, and to be 
treated on general occasions with courtesy and kindness; and 
that these would be not capricious and wayward feelings on the 
side of Sparta, but fixt and constant principles, the uniformity 
and stability of her own political institutions, so widely different 
from those which the pages of Athenian History display, was a 
sufficient guarantee. 

More than four centuries and a half had now elapsed, since 
Lycurgus had given to his country her peculiar form of go- 
vernment; and still she was seen pursuing the same course 
without apparent change or deviation, while almost every other 
state around her was undergoing partial change or “‘dim eclipse.” 
And what complex frame and code of laws, it might be asked, 
had worked this mighty difference? All that had wrought this 
wonder in the science of politics, might be written in the palm 
of a man’s hand; and every Englishman, who deems himself 
a scholar, ought to have it written there, for in it are contained 
all the leading features of that constitution, which have made 
his own country the envy and admiration of the world. 
‘¢ Build a temple,” said this short and simple ἢ document, “ to 
Jugter Hellanius, and Minerva Hellania; divide the tribes, 
and institute thirty obas; appoint a °council with its 


1 Herodot. IV. 77. m Cf. Miiller. 2. 198. Thucyd. IV. 22. 

n The original is preserved in Plutarch. Ads ᾿Ἑλλανίον καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ᾿Ελλανίας 
ἱερὸν ἱδρυσάμενον, φυλὰς φυλάξαντα, καὶ wBas ὠβάξαντα τριάκοντα, γερουσίαν σὺν 
ἀῤχαγέταις, καταστήσαντα, ὥρας ἐξ ὥρας ἀπελλάζειν μεταξὺ Βαβύκας τε καὶ Κνακίω- 
vos, οὕτως εἰσφέρειν τε καὶ ἀφίστασθαι" δάμῳ δ᾽ ἀγορὰν εἶμεν καὶ κράτος. Al δὲ 
σκολιὰν ὃ δᾶμος ἕλοιτο, τοὺς πρεσβυγενέας καὶ ἀρχαγέτας ἀποστατῆρας εἶμεν. Vit. 
Lycurg. 6. 

ο This council was the gerusia, or that aristocratical counterpoise to the popu- 
lar assembly, which was never wanting in a genuine Doric state. (Miiller, 2. 94). 
It was a council which acted upon its own judgment, and not according to written 
laws. No responsibility lay upon its members: they were considered as morally 
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P princes; convene from Itime to time the assembly between (the 
bridge of) Babyca, and (the stream of) Cnacion; propose such 
and such measures, and then depart ; and let there be aright of 
deciston and power to the ' people ; but if the people should_fol- 
low a crooked opinion, the elders and the princes shall *dtssent.” 
On this simple document (the growth of much previous politi- 
cal suffering, and that occasioned by an over-preponderance of 
tdemocratical principles) was founded that Spartan constitu- 
tion, which had already subsisted more than four hundred and 
fifty years, when the Peloponnesian war broke out, and which 
might have subsisted till this day but for two causes; the one, 


perfect, and enjoyed a complete exemption as to the consequences of their actions. 
In speaking of them as an intermediate body between the two Spartan kings and 
the people, which prevented the monarchy from turning into a tyranny, and the po. 
pular part of the government from becoming a democracy, both Plato and Plutarch 
use language, almost every word of which might be applied to our own House of 
Peers: πλειόνων δὲ καινοτονουμένων ὑπὸ τοῦ Λυκούργου, πρῶτον ἦν καὶ μέγιστον % 
κατάστασις τῶν γερόντων" hy φησιν ὁ Πλάτων τῇ τῶν βασιλέων ἀρχῇ φλεγμαινούσῃ 
μιχθεῖσαν, καὶ γενομένην ἰσόψηφον εἰς τὰ μέγιστα, σωτηρίαν ἅμα καὶ σωφροσύνην 
Γι εἶν. Αἰωρουμένη γὰρ ἡ πολιτεία καὶ ἀποκλίνουσα νῦν μὲν &s τοὺς βασιλεῖς 
ἐπὶ τυραννίδα, νῦν δε ὡς τὸ πλῆθος ὀπὶ δημοκρατίαν, οἷον ἕρμα τὴν τῶν γερόντων ἂρ- 
χὴν ἐν μέσῳ θεμένη καὶ ἰσορροτήσασα, τὴν ἀσφαλεστάτην τάξιν ἔσχε καὶ κατόστα- 
σιν" ἀεὶ τῶν ὀκτὼ καὶ εἴκοσι γερόντων τοῖς μὲν βασιλεῦσι προστιθεμένων, ὅσον ἂντι- 
βῆναι πρὸς δημοκρατίαν, αὖθις δὲ, ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ γενέσθαι τυραννίδα͵ τὸν δῆμον ἀναρ- 
ρωννύντων. Lycurg. 5. The same deep sense of the political value and import- 
ance of such an intermediate body, may be traced in Pindar’s address to Arcesi- 
laus, king of Cyrene, when he beseeches him “not to destroy with sharp axe the 
branches of the great oak (the nobles of the state), and disfigure its beautiful fore ; 
Jor that even when deprived of its vigour, tt gives proof of tis power, when ihe de- 
structive fire of winter (i.e. insurrection) snatches it,” &c. (Pyth. 4. 468. Boeckh’s 
explanation). “ But the soothing hand,” says Miiller, “ with which the poet advises 
that the wounds of the state should be treated, was not that of Arcesilaus: for 
these reasons he was the last in the line of the princes of Cyrene, and a democra- 
tical government succeeded.” Miiller, 2. 182. 

p By the princes are meant the two joint kings of Sparta. In regard to this 
branch of the Spartan constitution, Miiller observes, “In taking a review of all 
these statements, it appears to me that the political sagacity was almost past belief, 
with which the ancient constitution of Sparta protected the power, the dignity, and 
welfare of the office of king, yet without suffering it to grow into a despotism, or 
without placing the king in any one point either above or without the law. With- 
out endangering the liberty of the state, a royal race was maintained, which, 
blending the pride of their own family with the national feelings, produced, for a 
long succession of years, monarchs of a noble and patriotic disposition.” 2. 112. 
For a remarkable proof of the reverence in which the Spartan kings were held 
generally by the Greeks, see Plutarch’s Agis, 21. 

4 Such appears to me to be the meaning of the expression, ὥρας ἐξ Spas. Miiller 
considers it as nearly inexplicable. 

τ Here this sacred rhetra originally ended; but the unlimited authority thus 
given to the people to approve or reject what the kings proposed, having been 
found to be attended with much mischief and inconvenience, the subsequent clause 
was added for the purpose of more fully defining and limiting it. 

8 That is, as Plutarch interprets this clause, “in case the people does not either 
approve or reject the measure in toto, but alters or vitiates it in any manner, the 
kings and councillors should dissolve the assembly, and declare the decree to be 
invalid.” Lyourg. 6. Miiller, 2. 87. t Plut. Lycurg. 2. 5. 
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that intercourse with other nations, which Lycurgus had so 
strongly interdicted, but which the long duration of the Pelo- 
pomnesian war obliged the Spartans to maintain; the other, an 
accidental, and for a long time imperceptible infusion of demo- 
cracy, which the original statutes of Lycurgus had never recog- 
nised, and the origin, growth, and consequences of which will 
come more properly under consideration in our author's co- 
medy of the Wasps. _ 

While the political institutions of Sparta, by being thus based 
on the worship of Jupiter Hellanius, or the common Jupiter of 
Greece, offered a guarantee that her views would be directed 
to the common interest and benefit of all its minor states, so in 
an age deeply susceptible of religious impressions, as that age 
unquestionably was, her more local and peculiar worship was 
calculated to fix deeply the attention, and gain the confidence 
of all considerate and reflecting minds throughout that coun- 
try. It is only of recent date, that this subject has received 
that illustration which belonged to it; and slight as will be the 
notice here taken of it, even that notice will probably at first 
appear irrelevant to our subject; but it will only be in appear- 
ance: whatever tends to throw light on the peculiar animosity 
of the Peloponnesian war, tends also to throw light on the 
comedies of Aristophanes; for it 1s only by such views that 
we can justly appreciate that abhorrence of war, and that in- 
tense desire for peace, which is the leading feature of so many 
of them. 

If magnificent ὃ processions, many of them adapted to 
conciliate the popular mind by reference to those principles 
of an elementary religion, which the popular mind most 
readily embraces; if the celebration of mysterious rites and 
hecatombs of slaughtered victims, had been able to claim 
from heaven the title of a religious people, and the respect 
due to it as such, Athens would unquestionably have borne 
the palm over her illustrious adversary; yet the voice of 
Jupiter Ammon declared, that “to him the calm solemnity 
of the prayers of the Spartans was dearer than all the ‘sa- 
crifices of the v Greeks;” and with this declaration the 
bosoms of wise and thoughtful men no doubt beat in uni- 
son. Whence did this arise? To feel and know its truth, the 


u Plut. Lycurg. 30. Vv Miiller, 1. 425. 
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reader must intently fix his eyes upon a faith, which if less 
pure and spiritual in its nature than that which belongs to his 
own times, stood far indeed above the baser worships, which 
Xsurrounded it. Such will be found to be the religion, which 
had connected itself with the worship of that deity, whom the 
Dorians generally invoked as 7 leader and founder, and whom 
the Spartans worshipped with peculiar reverence,—the god 
Apollo. 

To the readers of modern as well as of the later Greek 
poetry, this name presents perhaps more than any other, the 
idea of an elementary deity, the deified personification of the 
Sun; and to those whose ideas are derived from statuary 
rather than poetry, it offers the image of a deity drawn almost 
into the very circle of humanity ;— 


‘‘ Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 


But all such ideas must be abandoned, if we wish to form right 
notions of the Doric religion, and of Apolo as connected with 
it. Whether we look to the religious customs peculiar to that 
race, or to those which they adopted or altered from other na- 
tions, a tendency is ever visible in them, as Mr. Miiller ob- 


x From whence much of this superiority of Sparta, both in religious and politi- 
cal institutions, arose, there can be no rational doubt. Early as the coasts of Greece 
were peopled from Egypt and Pheenicia, the intervening island of Crete must have 
received still earlier emigrants from both those countries. Between the Cretans 
and the Spartans there waa from the remotest periods a constant intercourse, 
(Miiller passim); and nothing can be more certain in history, than that the gene- 
ral institutions of Lycurgus were founded on those of Minos. That eminent legis- 
lator, on whom the eyes of Plato and other philosophers appear to have been so in- 
tently fixed, lived only half a century later than the author of the Pentateuch; and 
supposing the institutions of byeurgus to be copies of those of Minos, there can be 
little doubt as to the source from which the system of the Cretan legislator was 
derived. Hence that strong similarity so clearly visible in the Jewish and Lace- 
dzmonian constitutions. In both the leading principle for the preservation of 
internal peace and tranquillity is the same: viz. that proportion of allotted land, 
and that inalienability of property, which seemed best fitted to secure the preserva- 
tion of families, and to prevent that accumulation of wealth in a few hands, which 
was the source of so much misery to the other states of antiquity. Under both 
constitutions we recognize the formation of an armed and military people, —hose 
martial habits, however, were to be rather a system of defence than of aggression. 
(Plut. Ages. 26.) In both also is observed a strong tendency to keep themselves apart 
from other nations, that no intercommunion might tend to counteract the views of 
their separate lawgivers. In both states the purposes of religion are found connected 
with a sacred tithe, (Miller, 1. 258-9. 270. 292, hence one of the names of Apollo, 
Aexarnodpos, the tithe-receiver), and the ordinances of both are founded on a di- 
vine order and authority. Some smaller peculiarities might be added to shew the 
similarity between the Jewish and Spartan states, a similarity so strong, that Jo- 
sephus evidently appears to have considered both nations, as proceeding from a 
common stock, (Antiq. XII. 4. το. XIII. 5. 8.) 

y Miller, 1. 278. 
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serves, to consider the Deity not so much in reference to the 
works or objects of nature, as to the actions and thoughts of 
man; and hence the double character of the Doric Apollo. 
Though declared by Pindar ‘to be of all gods the most friendly 
to man 2,’ yet he is represented as a punishing and avenging, 
as well as a healing and protecting deity. *‘ Dread the son of 
Jupiter,” says the priest of Chryse to the Greeks, “‘ he walke 
dark as night; the sure and deadly arrows rattle on his 
shoulders.” Hence he is called upon by the poet Archilo- 
chus, to “ punish and destroy the guilty as he is wont to 
destroy them;” and consistently with this character he ap- 
pears as the minister of vengeance, and chastiser of arro- 
gance, destroying the proud Niobe, the unruly Aloide, ΤΊ... 
tyus, and the Python, enemies of the gods. But the brighter 
side is more commonly seen in his names, his attributes, and 
the legends connected with him. He is the Healer (Ilaujov), 
Assister, Defender, Averter (Amé\A@y). He is signified as 
bright, clear, pure, and unstained (Φοῖβος). He is born of 
light (Λυγκεὺς), and declared to be ‘the pure and holy god;’ 
while his birthplace is that pure and bright island, which 
Pindar terms ‘ the star of the dark earth;’ and which, restless 
and unquiet before, assumes tranquillity and brightness at the 
immediate manifestation of the god. And with this double 
character of the Doric Apollo, the two great branches of his 
worship, expiatory rites and oracular ceremonies, will be found 
very closely to harmonize, though in a sketch so brief and 
rapid as the present, the mere results of such a combination 
are all that can be stated. While the expiatory nites ac- 
knowledged a taint of sin to be inherent in the human 
frame, they also explained by what offerings (ἱλασμοὶ) the 
wrath of the offended god might be appeased, and by what 
purifications (καθαρμοὶ) the mind be restored to its lost tran- 
quillity and peace; thus fitting it to embrace once more 
those doctrines, and form itself on those high virtues, which 
connected themselves with prophecy, as the second great 
portion of the worship of Apollo. For prophecy, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the ancients, is the announcement of fate, 
(μοῖρα, αἶσα) ; fate itself being considered to be the right order 
of things, the established physical and moral harmony of the 
z Id. 1. 318. 
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world, in which each thing occupies the place fitted for its ca- 
pacities and function. ‘‘ Fate therefore coincides with the 
supreme Justice (Θέμις): which notion Hesiod expressed, by 
saying that Jupiter married Themis, who produced to him the 
Fates. The pious, religious mind could not separate Jupiter 
and Destiny: Fate was the will and thought of the highest of 
the gods. A man whose actions agreed with this established 
harmony, and who followed the appointed course of things, 
acted justly, (κατ᾽ αἶσαν, ἐναίσιμα); the violent and arrogant 
man endeavoured at least to break through the laws of Fate. 
Now it was this right order of things which the ancient oracles 
were supposed to proclaim; and hence they were called θέμε- 
ores, ordinances or laws of justice.” (Miller, I. 357.) ‘The 
piety, which grew out of this religious system, had a peculiarly 
energetic character: it was also connected with a degree of cheer- 
fulness and confidence, equally removed from the exuberance 
of enthusiasm, and the gloominess of superstition; “the fes- 
tivals and religious usages of the Doric race displaying, as 
their eloquent historian observes, a brightness and hilarity, 
which made them think that the most pleasing sacrifice which 
they could offer to their gods was to rejoice in their sight, and 
use the various methods which the arts afforded them of ex- 
pressing their > joy; their worship, with all this, bearing the 
stamp of the greatest simplicity, and at the same time warmth 
of heart.” (Id. 1. 424.) 

Such is a faint and most imperfect view of that system of 
private manners, and public institutions, which the Spartans, 
as a body, had to offer as entitling them to take precedence in 
the general affairs of Greece; and which amply accounts for 
that profound veneration and respect, which the mere appear- 
ance of a Spartan cloak and staff was accustomed to produce 
in the eyes of foreigners and ¢Greeks. And what had Athens, 
besides those general services rendered in the Persian wars, and 
of which we shall speak again forthwith, to offer as a counter- 
poise? That literature, which has so justly endeared her name 
to modern times? But that was yet in its infancy; it had struck 


Ὁ Hence in the statues of Apollo at Delphi and Delos, he was represented as 
bearing in his hand the Graces, who gave additional splendour and elegance to his 
festivals by the dance, music, and banquet. 

ς Plut. Lycurg. 30. Nicias, 10. 
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none of those roots in the public mind which the writings of 
Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar (all more or less favourable to the 
Doric race) had done: such of it as was new was written in a 
dialect with which the general ear had not yet become familiar; 
and such as was really original, her tragic drama, would, to a 
man endued with the true Doric feelings, have provoked the 
exclamation which Solon is said to have indignantly uttered, 
when he witnessed the first exhibition of Thespis: ‘“ What 
faith in contracts will the people exhibit, who give their eulogies 
and regards to such amusements and fabrications as these 4?” 

To the charms of that statuary, and other specimens of 
matchless skill, which excite at once the admiration and despair 
of modern artists, the Doric, and indeed the general feeling of 
Greece, must have been still less accessible. The first had yet 
those lofty ideas which taught them that the noblest statue 
which a virtuous man can frame, 1s that which he raises in 
his own ¢bosom ; and with regard to the Greeks generally, if 
the first emotion on seeing these fine works of art had been an 
emotion of pleasure, the second must have been a desire to 
expunge the names of the artists which stood at their base, and 
to substitute instead, as they justly might, the words 7'rea- 
chery! Spokation! Robbery! For what reasoning could be 
more fsophistic than that which led to the appropriation of the 
funds out of which all these elegancies and embellishments had 
grown, or what more base and nefarious than the act which 
followed up that reasoning ! 

That the confederate Greeks had not forgotten the services 
rendered them by Athens in the Persian wars, the page of his- 
tory sufficiently attests; and it 1s barely necessary to refer to 
those services, and to the characters of two of the most distin- 
guished of Athenian statesmen, to see in what the true su- 
premacy over the confederated Greeks consisted; viz. a sup- 
posed preeminence in virtue, which had hitherto been con- 
sidered as the peculiar characteristic of Sparta. The two 
characters to whom I refer are Aristides and Themistocles. It 
is impossible to read Plutarch’s account of the manner in which 


ἃ Plut. Sol. 30. 

e Aristoph. Nub. 995. ἄλλο τε μηδὲν | αἰσχρὸν ποιεῖν, ὅτι τῆς Αἰδοῦς μέλλεις 
τἄγαλμ᾽ ἀναπλάττειν. In a similar spirit Plutarch, 8 ng of the unwilling 
admiration which the Doric truth and simplicity of Callicratides wrung from the 
allies, says, ἀλλὰ τούτον μὲν τὴν ἀρετὴν, ὥσπερ ἀγάλματος ἡρωϊκοῦ κάλλος, ἐθαύ- 
μαζον. Lysand. 5. f Plut. Pericl. 12. 
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these two great men grew up together, without feeling that they 
were placed, as it were by the hand of the Deity, before the 
Athenians as the representatives of those two great principles on 
which nations as well as individuals must take their stand, and 
decide whether their chance for happiness shall rest on the 
solid basis of a secure, but often inglorious rectitude, or on the 
glittering, but fallacious promises of external wealth and splen- 
dour. While the policy of Aristides prevailed, all tended to 
the former side; with him principally had originated that noble 
conduct which so eminently distinguished his countrymen at 
the commencement, and for some time after the close, of the 
Persian war, and which, contrasting forcibly with the conduct 
of the Spartan commander Pausanias, was rapidly transferring 
to the Athenians that lead in the affairs of Greece, which had 
hitherto been considered as the undoubted and exclusive right 
of Sparta: but that Sincomparable man, alas! was gone, and 
the fate and conduct of Athens were in the hands of his clever, 
but less virtuous rival. 

From the moment that Themistocles had persuaded his 
country to set her foot on a man of war's deck, from that 
moment he appears to have felt that he had placed her on a 
throne; and all the resources and energies of his powerful and 
elastic mind were put in force to secure her possession of it. 
And the mixture of caution, wisdom, and boldness, with which 
his plans were accomplished, can never by mere worldly minds 
be sufficiently admired. While every exertion was made to 
add to the power and wealth of Athens from abroad, strong 
ramparts were thrown around the metropolis itself, and long 
walls added to connect her city with her ports; and that 
done, the mighty master knew that all the rest was in his 
hands. We can hardly conceive the return of Themistocles 
from Sparta, when this important step had been achieved, 
without the imagination placing him at the head of a so- 
lemn procession to Pirseus, there to invest his country with 
her new rights of sovereignty. “Ἅ [ἢ this element, which has 
lately been but the means of safety, see henceforth the source 
of increasing greatness and glory. The mistress of this ocean 


& In the virtues of this extraordinary man, more than in any other, may be 
seen the grounds of a declaration which Plato makes, (De Leg. 1. 642. c.), that 
where a good man was found in Athens, he was preeminently good. 
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is the mistress of Greece, and the mistress of Greece is the 
sovereign of the world. From any permanent or ruinous effects 
of an invading army, these battlements and lengthened walls 
have effectually secured you. Your fields may be pillaged, 
and your harvests destroyed; but that nobler harvest, which 
hes in the souls and bodies of men, is comparatively placed be- 
yond an enemy's power; and while the sea opens an endless 
source of reprisal and compensation, all such minor losses are 
hardly worth a moment's thought. In two words is placed 
your future policy—an increased navy, and the means of sub- 
sisting it: for the rest, remember the universal law of nature, 
that might constitutes right, and that the property of the weak 
always belongs to the » strong.” 

To consider a war, which grew out of such principles as 
these, as a mere conflict between Sparta and Athens, is wholly 
to mistake the nature of the case, and to narrow the deep in- 
terest belonging to it. It was a war not merely between Greek 
and Greek, but a war of all opposite and contending principles ; 
it was a war, as Mr. Miller has fully and powerfully ‘ex- 
pressed it, of Dorians against Ionians in every possible contrast 
of manners, habits, blood, and religious faith: it was the main- 
tenance of ancient custom as opposed to the desire of novelty : 
it was a union of nations and tribes against one arbitrarily 
formed: it was aristocracy against democracy, and the com- 
bination of free Greeks against the evil ambition of one state. 
And the modes of carrying on the war were scarcely less in 
contrast than the principles out of which it rose; for it was 
land-forces against sea-forces; large bodies of men practised in 
war against wealth ; it was a war of native and self-paid troops 
against troops foreign and purchased ; and, lastly, even to 
those who had calculated upon the almost supernatural ener- 
gies which states in their youth can put forth like individuals 
in their youth, and who pay for the prodigality of their exer- 
tions by a premature decrepitude and decay, it was a war of 
slow and deliberate conviction against determined ‘rashness. 

h Such is the constant argument of the sophists in the writings of Plato; but 
the moet impudent public avowal of this doctrine is contained in the deeply in- 
teresting conference, between the Athenians and the little islanders of Melos. 
Thueyd. V. ὅ5 πὶ I. 


κ Though the victory finally rested, as the foreboding mind of Aristophanes had 
evidently felt i¢ would, with the former of these conflicting principles, it is most 
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That a war commenced under such circumstances would 
be of long duration, and be attended with scenes of unusual 
misery and 'atrocity, could escape no reflecting man’s observa- 
tion; but a brief and rapid analysis of its movements dur- 
ing the first five years is all that is required for a reader of 
‘the Acharnenses:’ its more fearful and distressing features, the 
dark cabal and midnight plot—the mutual jealousies and sus- 
picions—the slow siege, and quicker famine, with all that na- 
ture shudders at between—the bloody combat by sea and land 
between the high contending parties, and the still fiercer contests 
between factions in every little town and state—the dark trage- 
dies by which thousands were butchered in cold blood, or 
thrown upon the wide world, without a home,—all these must 
be left to fuller narratives to detail: but some idea of them 
must be present toa reader's mind that he may understand those 
aspirations for peace, which so much prevail throughout the 
writings of Aristophanes. But to come to our brief analysis. 

The first summer's campaign brought the Peloponnesian armies 
to ™Acharnze, and within eight miles of Athens. To see that 
beautiful plain ravaged before their eyes, and themselves cooped 
up within the city-walls, was indeed a new and trying sight to 
brave men like the Athenians: but novelty—the strong mind 


painful to think at what expense that victory was bought ;—the gradual ruin of 
the honest and open Doric character, and the disappearance of all the noble sim- 
plicity of the ancient times of Greece. The following reflections by Mr. Miiller 
will not only prepare the reader for some of the reflections thrown out by An- 
stophanes against the Spartans, (and which, though generally intended to conci- 
liate his audience, were not always wide of the truth,) but also throw other 
general lights on his comedies. “ But in the second half of the war, when the 
Spartans gave up their great armaments by land, and began to equip fleets with 
hired seamen; when they had learnt to consider money as the chief instrument 
of warfare, and begged it at the court of Persia; when they sought less to pro- 
tect the states joined to them by affinity and alliance, than to dissolve the Athe- 
nian confederacy; when they began to secure conquered states by harmosts of 
their own, and by oligarchs forced upon the people, and found that the secret 
management of the political clube was more to their interest than open negocia- 
tion with the government; we see developed on the one hand an energy and 
address, which was first manifested in the enterprises of the great Brasidas; and 
on the other a worldly policy, as was shewn in Gylippus, and afterwards more 
strongly in Lysander; when the descendants of Hercules found it advisable to 
exchange the lion’s for the fox’s skin. And, since the enterprises conducted in 
the spirit of earlier times either wholly failed or else remained fruitless, this nev 
system, though the state had inwardly declined, brought with it, by the mockery 
of fate, external fame and victory.” Miiller, I. 224-5. 

1 Plut. Lysand. 11. . 

m The Acharnenses, says Col. Leake, possessed one of the most fertile plains 
and one of the most genial climates in Attica; they enjoyed a high military cha- 
racter, and furnished, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 3000 hoplite, 
or a tenth of the whole regular infantry of the republic. Demé of Aitica, p. 31. 
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of " Pericles—the mighty passions which had been called into 
play—and the certainty that whatever miseries they themselves 
were enduring, their navy was inflicting equal, if not greater, 
upon the enemy’s coasts—all these feelings kept them firm to 
the sticking-point, and the cry for war was still predominant. 

The second summer again brought the enemy’s forces into 
the land of Attica; but a more powerful enemy had here been 
beforehand with them. ‘his was the plague. To the reader 
of Aristophanes this awful word will require no details of any 
length: no allusion to it is, I believe, to be found in the poet's 
few remains, and its effects in deciding the great question of peace 
or war were of a very trifling kind. Nature and man were for 
a moment’s space found joint enemies too powerful to contend 
against,and some faint overtures for accommodating matters were 
made to Sparta; but these failing, the word ‘ peace’ was heard 
no more. ‘Those, on the contrary, who survived the visitation 
of the plague, as if they had not enough of contention from with- 
out, presently divided themselves into two internal factions; the 
first contending that the war, according to an old oracle, was to be 
attended with a famine : the second as strenuously arguing that 
the true reading of the disputed passage was °Aiuds, not λοιμὸς, 
and that the visitation before them was a perfect proof of the 
truth of their assertion. On one point both parties were agreed, 
that whether accompanied by famine or by plague, (and many 
of these disputants perhaps lived to see that it could be accom- 
panied by Pboth,) the war ought still to continue; and the 
war continued accordingly. 

The third year offered a new feature in the progress of this 
war. The two former campaigns had proved a source of suf- 
fering to Athens by land: an attempt to surprise the Pireeus 
shewed that her throne might yet be shaken, even where it 
was thought most secure. The alarm occasioned by this at- 
tempt was ‘prodigious: still it proved to be but an alarm; 
and the cry again rose, ὁ πόλεμος ἑρπέτω, (Lysist. 120.) Let 
the war proceed ! 

A fourth and fifth campaign, and still no sign of syncope or 
pause. If these campaigns brought additional sufferings, ad- 

n Plut. Pericl. 33. And compare Plutarch’s account of the conduct of Agesi- 
laus, 31, 33. when the Spartans, for the first time in the course of six hundred 


years, found an enemy daring enough to invade their country. 
ο Thucyd. II. 54. P Plut. Lysand. 13) 14. a Mitford, ITI. 154. 
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ditional exertions were also made to meet them: the savage 
passions were in full flow, and the word ‘ peace’ would perhaps 
have proved fatal to him who ventured to pronounce it. 

- The sixth year broke the solemn silence; and, as far as we 
know, it was the author of the ‘ Acharnenses’ who first ven- 
tured todo so. That the experiment was made at some risk, 
the drama itself bears sufficient internal evidence, the progress 
of the piece being obviously injured by the poet's frequent 
apologies for his ‘boldness: but the word “ peace’ once pro- 
nounced, the same lips which had so cautiously breathed it, 
put it forth again and again at every convenient terval 
throughout the remainder of this unnatural conflict. 


The plan, on which the present edition of ‘the Acharnenses’ 
would be conducted, was fully explained in a Prospectus very 
extensively circulated, and it is not thought necessary to add 
to the size of a volume already sufficiently large by entering 
into minute details in justification of the reasons with a view 
to which that plan was formed. One brief remark, however, 
the editor trusts may be allowed him. As the present volume 
is but the first portion of a work, the materials of which have 
_ been spread over a wide extent of ground, and the whole of 
which it has been attempted to form into something like one 
continued system, he begs that his reader will not be too hasty 
to condemn as an omission, the absence of matter, which will 
perhaps be found to occupy a more fitting place hereafter. 


r That such apologies were not uncalled for, some curious instances, preserved 
by Aéschines, of the violence exhibited in the ecclesia, when opposition was made 
to the popular feeling for peace or war, will sufficiently testify. Thus, speaking 
of his great rival, he says, διώμγυτο τὴν "AOnvay ... ἢ μὴν ef τις ἐρεῖ ὧς χρὴ πρὸς 
Φίλιππον εἰρήνην ποιήσασθαι, ἀπάξειν els τὸ δεσμωτήριον ἐπιλαβόμενος τῶν τριχῶν. 
75,1. So again it is observed of Cleophon, who from a mean situation had 
risen to high rank and influence in the state, ἀποκόψειν ἠπείλει μαχαίρᾳ τὸν rpd- 
χήλον, εἴ τις εἰρήνης μνησθήσεται. 38, 11. That these were not mere threats, 
the case of one Nicodemus, mentioned by the same orator, too clearly shews: 
ἐκκοπεὶς ὁ δείλαιος ἀμφοτέρους τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς καὶ τὴν γλῶτταν ἀποτμηθεὶς ᾧ ἐπαρ- 
ρησιάζετο πιστεύων τοῖς νόμοις καὶ ὑμῖν. 24, 32. Such were the occasi conse- 
quences of a person speaking his mind freely in this freest of all possible govern- 
ments. 
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ΔΙΚΑΙΟΠΟΛΙΣ. ° 
΄ 
Osa δὴ δέδηγμαι τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ καρδίαν, 


:. Ὅσα δή. It cannot be too early imprest on the reader of Aristo- 
phanes, that the comedy of Greece was not more distinguished from its 
tragedy in all those essential particulars, which belong to the drama’s 
inner form, than in the comparatively minor points, which constitute 
its outer form: diction, dialect, and metre. Of the wide difference 
between their respective metrical canons, the opening verse of the 
Acharnenses presents no less than two examples. It is almost un- 
necessary to say, that (proper names excepted) an anapeest could find 
its way only into the first foot of an iambic senarius; and that to gain 
admission even into this place, it was necessary for the anapest to 
present itself in an unbroken form, or what Euripides appears to have 
considered equivalent, in the shape of a preposition with its case im- 
mediately following. (Orest. 896. 1336. Alcest. 376. Iph. Aul. 646. 
Bacch. 502, 1189, 1243. Hel. 844. Herc. f.940.) Such verses as the 
following, found among the fragments of Auschylus or Sophocles, 

κατὰ τῆς σισύρνης τῆς Aeovreias δορᾶς. A&ach. in Κήρυξιν. 

ταχὺ δ᾽ αὐτὸ δείξει τοὔργον, ὡς ἐγὼ σαφῶς. Soph. in Lemniis. 
we may pretty safely conclude, belonged to the satyric, not to the 
tragic compositions of those two severer and nobler masters of their 
art. See Hermann de Metris, lib. II. c. 14. §. 13. The violation 
of this and other metrical canons in the fragments, so falsely and 
mischievously ascribed to Aischylus and Sophocles by the Alexan- 
drine scholars, will be noticed hereafter. 

Ib. δέδηγμαι καρδίαν. Vesp. 374, δακεῖν τὴν καρδίαν. 

φράζεσθαι δ᾽ εὖτ᾽ ἂν γεράνου φωνὴν ἐπακούσῃς 
ὕψοθεν ἐκ νεφέων ἐνιαύσια κεκληγνίης" 

ἥ τ᾽ ἀροτοῖό τε σῆμα φέρει, καὶ χείματος ὥρην 
δεικνύει ὀμβρηροῦ" κραδίην δ᾽ ἔδακ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀβούτεω. 

Hesiodi Opera et Dies, 446—449. Poet. Min. Gree. (Gaisford.) 
For the compound word καρδιόδηκτος, which occurs in the Agamem- 
non of Atschylus, the reader is referred to Blomfield’s Glossary, 

. 303. 
P ib. ἐμαυτοῦ καρδίαν. The laws of cretic termination, as they affect 
the tragic senarius, have been fully explained by the illustrious Porson. 
That first of scholars has decided, that if a tragic trimeter end in a pes 
creticus (~~-,) with a word of more than one syllable preceding it; or 
if that cretic foot resolve itself into a trochee and a long syllable, or 
into a long syllable and an iambus, that long syllable being an article, 
B 
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ἤσθην δὲ Boia, πανυ δὲ βαιὰ τέτταρα᾽ 
ἃ δ᾽ ὠδυνήθην, ψαμμακοσιογάργαρα. 
φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τί δ᾽ ἥσθην; ἄξιον χαιρηδόνος ; 


ἃ preposition, or in short any part of speech, belonging rather to the 
word which follows, than that which precedes it; that in all such 
cases, the fifth foot of the verse must be an iambus or a tribrach. All 
such restraints thé comic trimeter utterly disregarded : 


Plut. 2. Δοῦλον γενέσθαι παραφρονοῦντος | δεσπότου. 
— 29. κακῶς ἔπραττον καὶ πένης ἦν. οἶδά τοι. 
— 63. δέχου τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τὸν ὄρνιν | τοῦ θεοῦ. 


See Porson’s Supplement, and Tate's Greek Tragic and Comic Metres, 
IX. 2. 


2. βαιά. 
γλῶτταν βαιάν. Nub. 1o1r. 
᾿Αρεταὶ δ᾽ αἰεὶ μεγάλαι πολύμυθοι. 
βαιὰ δ᾽ ἐν μακροῖσι ποικίλλειν, ἀκοὰ 
σοφοῖς. Pind. Pyth. FX. 133. 
Ei τις xabeip£es χρυσὸν ἐν δόμοις πουλὺν 
καὶ σῦκα βαιὰ, καὶ δύ᾽ ἣ τρεῖς ἀνθρώπους, 
γνῴη γ ὅσον τὰ σῦκα τοῦ χρυσοῦ κρεῖσσον. Floril. Stob. p. 391. 


4. Ψαμμακοσιογάργαρα, in numbers numberless. To express this idea 
the poet combines three words, all more or less expressive of number: 
ψάμμος (sand), κόσια the termination of Greek’ words expressive of 
hundreds, as διακόσια, τριακόσια, &c. and γάργαρα, which Schneider in 
his Greek Lexicon renders Menge, Haufen, i.e. heaps. The word 
sand has served poets of all ages, and the earliest of all poets among 
the rest, (Il. B. 799. I. 385.) as a means of expressing what is not 
subject to the process of regular calculation. 


So also the great dithyrambic poet : 
Ὅσσα re χθὼν ἠρινὰ φύλλ᾽ 
ἀναπέμπει, χὡπόσαι 
ἐν θαλάσσᾳ καὶ ποταμοῖς ψάμαθοι 
κύμασιν ῥιπαῖς τ᾽ ἀνέμων κλομέονται. Pyth. ΙΧ. 82. 
And again in the compliment paid to the numberless merits of 


Theron: 
ἐπεὶ ψάμμος ἀριθμὸν περιπέφευγεν. 
ἐκεῖνος ὅσα χάρματ᾽ ἄλ- 
λοις ἔθηκεν, τίς ἂν φράσαι δύναιτο; Olymp. II. 178. 

As illustrations of the words γάργαρα and γαργαίρειν, (to be full,) the 
following quotations, extracted from the Scholiast, and other sources, 
will suffice: ἔνδον yap ἡμῖν ἐστὶν ἀνδρῶν ydpyapa, Anstomenes in My- 
this. ὁρῶ δ᾽ ἄνωθεν ydpyap’ ἀνθρώπων κύκλῳ, Alceus in Coelo. ἀνδρῶν 
ἀρίστων πᾶσα γαργαίρει πόλις, Cratinus. ἀνδρῶν ἐπακτῶν πᾶσ᾽ ἐγάργαιρ᾽ 
ἑστία. Aristoph. in Lemniis. 

4. φέρ᾽ Bo. Nub. 21, φέρ᾽ ἴδω, ri ὀφείλω; Eq. 119, φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τί dp 


ἔνεστιν ; 1214, hep ἴδω, τί οὖν ἔνεστιν ; 
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ἐγῴδ᾽, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ γε τὸ κέαρ εὐφράνθην ἰδὼν, 5 
τοῖς πέντε ταλάντοις, ois Κλέων ἐξήμεσεν. 

ταῦθ᾽ ὡς ἐγανώθην, καὶ φιλῶ τοὺς ἱππέας 

διὰ τοῦτο τοὔργον" “ ἄξιον γὰρ Ἑλλάδι." 


Ib. χαιρηδόνος. Hesychius: χαιρηδόνα᾽ τὴν χαράν. Elmsley observes, 
that this word, like many others in this play, appears to have been a 
mere coinage of the poet's brain. 7 

ς. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ γε. In criticism, as in war, says the greatest of modern 
scholars, no minutiz are to be disregarded. This little particle oc- 
curring at least 500 times in the remains of Aristophanes, it will be 
necessary to observe its various combinations, as they respectively 
occur. The present need not detain us long. The particle ye is put 
after 8s, doris, when the preposition with the relative contain some- 
thing deserving of particular notice. Matthie, Gr. Gr. §. 602. 

Ib. τὸ κέαρ εὐφράνθην ἰδών. Compare Asch. Prom. 253, εἰσιδοῦσά 
τ᾽ ἠλγύνθην κέαρ. 

6. The five talents here referred to, were, according to the Scho- 
liast, a bribe which this rapacious demagogue had received from some 
of the islands dependent upon the Athenians, as an inducement to 
lighten their imposts. The nature of these imposts will come better 
under review in the comedy of the Wasps. 

Ib. Κλέων. See Appendix, Note A. 

Ib. ἐξήμεσε, disgorged. Reference is again made to this subject in 
our poet’s comedy ‘of the Knights. ἔπειτ᾽ ἀναγκάζω πάλιν ἐξεμεῖν [ ἅττ᾽ 
ἂν κεκλόφωσί pov, 1147. The word, though coarse enough to modern 
ears, occurs in its uncompounded form in a passage of the Sacred 
Writings, which will be referred to hereafter, and is of far more con- 
sequence to remember than any passage of Aristophanes. 

7. ἐγανώθην. ‘yavovoba, to shine, to glitter, (Il. N. 265. T. 359.) 
to be diffused with joy. 

Ib. τοὺς ἱππέας. The Knights, according to Boeckh, had been the 
accusers of Cleon on this occasion. They had acted so leniently with 
the demagogue, (no doubt from a sense of his high favour with the 
common people,) that no further attempt at a fine appears to have 
been contemplated, than a sum of money equivalent to that which 
the greedy favourite had extorted from some of the dependent 
states. 

8. ** ἄξιον γὰρ Ἑλλάδι." These words are a quotation from an unfor- 
tunate drama, which is the object of unsparing ridicule throughout 
the Acharnians, the Telephus of Euripides. Brunck translates the 
passage, quo quidem Grecia juvatur omnis, and Voss, who does not 
often depart from Brunck, renders it, die ya Werth fir Hellas 
hat. Of some value, indeed, the proceeding must have been to 
the poor islanders and subject states of Athens, if it saved them 
from the clutches of this rapacious harpy, who, like many other of 
his brother-demagogues, appears to have commenced his political 
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4 ᾿ς ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ἀλλ᾽ ὠδυνήθην ἕτερον ad τραγφδικὸν, 
ὅτε δὴ κεχήνη προσδοκῶν τὸν Αἰσχύλον, 10 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀνεῖπεν" εἴσαγ᾽, ὦ Θέογνι, τὸν χορόν. 


career with little or nothing, and to have died master of enormous 
wealth. Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens, V. 2, 129, 247 8. 

g av, on the other hand, on the contrary. So infr. 390, τοὺς δ᾽ av 
χορευτὰς ἡλιθίους παρεστάναι. 811, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι παρ᾽ ἁμὶν μή ori, τᾷδε δ᾽ av 
πολύ. Vesp. 56, μηδὲν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν προσδοκᾶν λίαν μέγα, | μηδ᾽ αὖ γέλωτα 
Μεγαρόθεν κεκλεμμένον. 

10. κεχήνη. Among the Attic writers the third person singular 
of the plusquam perfectuin ends in εἰ, contracted from ee, with the 
addition of », if a vowel or diphthong follow: but the first person 
ends in 7 contracted from ea. Dawes in Miscell. Crit. p. 431. Brunck 
ad Plut. 696. Monk in Hippolyto. χαίνειν is to open the mouth, 
as people do when gaping, running, sleeping, listening with atten- 
tion or astonishment. 

Ib. προσδοκῶν τὸν Αἰσχύλον. AEschylus was not living at the time 
this comedy was acted: but from a passage in Suidas (v. Εὐφορίων) 
he appears to have left some posthumous dramas, which were brought 
on the stage by his son. To one of these it is probable that the pre- 
sent allusion is made. 

Ib. τὸν Αἰσχύλον. For some remarks on the general differences 
between the tragic and comic writers in the use of the article, the 
reader is referred to Matthie'’s Greek Grammar, I. 461. (Kenrick's 
edition.) As regarded proper names, the following quotations will 
deserve the student's attention. drticulum raro propriis nominibus- 
prefigunt Tragici, nisi propter emphasin quandam, aut initio sententia, 
ubi particula inseritur. Porson. In hac fabula (Sept. c. Thebas), 
sexagies occurrunt propria nomina, nec semel tamen cuin articulo. 
BLomFIELD. In the present instance, the article seems added as 
a token of endearment or respect, “ the Aischylus.” 

11. ὁ δ᾽ ἀνεῖπεν. sub. κήρυξ. Thucyd. 11. §. 2, καὶ ἀνεῖπεν ὁ κήρυξ, 
εἴτις βούλεται κατ. λ. Andoc. de Myst. 6, 4, ὥστ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τὴν βουλὴν 
εἰς τὸ βουλευτήριον ὁ κήρυξ ἀνείποι ἰέναι x,t. Δ. 


—— ἸΙυθιάδος 
δ᾽ ἐν δρόμῳ κάρυξ ἀνέειπέ νιν. Pyth. I. όο. 

Ib. Theognis was one of those unfortunate persons, whom civil- 
ized society are so little disposed to forgive, a bad poet, and a cold 
dramatist. There was so little warmth or fire in his compositions, 
that in Athens, where every one had a nickname, (see a pleasant frag- 
ment of Anaxandrides in Atheneus, lib. VI.) he was.called “5 Snow.” 
We shall see Aristophanes making a laughable application of this name 


8 By an. error in punctuation, (no doubt a fault of the press,) the meaning of 
the original is entirely perverted in the English translation. Read: ‘ Cleon the 
leather-seller was so deeply involved in debt, that nothing he had was unmort- 
gaged, before he became a demagogue ; his well-known covetousness gained him 
fifty, or according to another reading, a hundred talents.” 


/ 
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πῶς τοῦτ᾽ ἔσεισέ μου δοκεῖς THY καρδίαν ; 

ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον ἥσθην, ἡνίκ᾽ ἐπὶ μόσχῳ ποτὲ 

Δεξίϑεος εἰσῆλθ᾽ ἀσόμενος Βοιώτιον. 

τῆτες δ᾽ ἀπέθανον, καὶ διεστράφην ἰδὼν, 15 


very shortly; or rather itis probable that Theognis derived his name 
from that very passage of our dramatist. Mitchell's Aristoph. vol. I. 
p- 14. 

12. ἔσεισε. From physical (infr. 456. Lys. 1141. Av. 1751.) to 
mental convulsion the transition in the verb σείειν is easy enough. As 
applied to the practices of Athenian demagogues, it seems to imply 
shaking persons for the purpose of shaking their money out of them. 
Pac. 639, τῶν δὲ συμμάχων ἔσειον τοὺς παχεῖς καὶ πλουσίους. Antiphon. 
146, 22, Φιλοκράτης γὰρ οὑτοσὶ ἑτέρους τῶν ὑπευθύνων ἔσειε καὶ ἐσυκο- 
φάντει. As some relief to these detached sentences, let us be al- 
lowed to conclude with a noble passage in the Pindaric Odes, indi- 
cating the mischief which the most contemptible of mankind are so 
easily able to effect in states, but which the interposition of the hea- 
venly powers alone can repair: 

Ῥάδιον μὲν yap πόλιν σεῖ- 
σαι καὶ ἀφαυροτέροις" ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ χώ- 
ρας αὖθις ἕσσαι δυσπαλὲς 
δὴ γίνεται, ἐξαπίνας 
εἰ μὴ θεὸς ἁγεμόνεσσι κνβερ- 
νατὴρ γένηται. Pyth. ΓΝ. 484---ο. 

13. ἐπὶ μόσχῳ. Instead of Bentley's well-known decision, that a 
heifer was the prize of victory in the citharvedic contests, as a bull 
was the prize of competition for the dithyrambic poets, an opinion 
of Welcker seems to be gaining ground, that nothing more is intended 
here than a mere jest; the poet, in allusion to the derivation of the 
word Βοιώτιος, playfully combining a calf with the νόμος B. 

14. Δεξίθεος. A person distinguished for his skill on the harp, and 
who accompanied the instrument with his voice. 

Ib. Βοιώτιον. A melody so called, says the Scholiast, and the in- 
vention of Terpander. The Βοιώτιος (νόμος) appears to be introduced 
here in opposition to the ὄρθιος (νόμος). As the latter was of a mar- 
tial nature (Il. A. 11.), Wieland conjecturesethat the former was of 
a pastoral kind. Hence the preference given to it by Diceopolis. 

15. τῆτες, properly, this year, for a year. Nub. 624. Vesp. 399. 
In Lysias 165, 6. read with Bekker: οὗτοι δ᾽ ἐπίτηδες (ἐπὶ τῆτες, 
Reiske) συνωνούμενοι φαίνονται. 

Ib. ἀπέθανον. As ἃ parallel illustration, Bergler quotes the comic 
poet Antiphanes : 
ὁρῶντες ἐξέθνησκον ἐπὶ τῷ πράγματι 
ἔφερόν τε δεινῶς τὴν ἀνοψίαν mdvv. Atheneus, VIII. 343 f. 

Ib, διεστράφην. εὐδαιμονήσω δ', εἰ διαστραφήσομαι; Eq. 175. νὴ Δία, 

ἀπολαύσομαί τι δ᾽, εἰ διαστραφήσομαι, Av. 175. 
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ὅτε δὴ παρέκυψε Χαῖρις ἐπὶ τὸν ὄρθιον. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδεπώποτ᾽, ἐξ ὅτου ᾽γὼ -ῥύπτομαι, 


16. παρέκυψε. παρακύπτειν is properly to bend forward and stretch 
out the neck for the purpose of looking round on all sides, in or out 
of a door or window: κἂν ἐκ θυρίδος παρακύπτωμεν, ζητεῖ τὸ κακὸν 
τεθεᾶσθαι" | κἂν αἰσχυνθεῖσ' ἀναχωρήαῃ, πολὺ μᾶλλον πᾶς ἐπιθυμεῖ 
αὖθις παρακύψαν ἰδεῖν τὸ κακόν. Thes. 797. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖναι παρακλίνασαι 

| τῆς atheias παρακύπτουσιν" κἄν τις προσέχῃ τὸν νοῦν αὐταῖς, | ἀνα- 

χωροῦσιν" | κᾷτ᾽ ἣν ἀπίῃ, παρακύπτουσιν. Pac. 981. See also Lys. 1003. 
Th. 236. From the slouching attitude implied in a nearly similar 
word, a certain hump-backed demagogue was wittily said by the poet 
Melanthius, not προεστάναι, but προκεκυφέναι τῆς πόλεως. 

Ib. Χαῖρις. Cheris, a player on the flute. The name of Cheris 
occurs again in this play; also in Pac. g51. Av. 858. 

Ib. ἐπὶ τὸν ὄρθιον, i.e. νόμον. The Orthian measure. ‘* The ὅρ- 
Gos νόμος of the ancient musicians, says a learned writer in the Quar- 
terly Review, (vol. IX. p. 362.) ‘ was an inspiring strain, such as 
that by which Timotheus worked on the mind of Alexander.” 
A contemptuous inflexion of the voice most probably gave it, in 
the present instance, the meaning of a loud, harsh, dissonant 
strain. Reference is again made to this measure by our author in 
the Equites, 

νῦν δ᾽ ᾿Αρίγνωτον γὰρ οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐκ ἐπίσταται, 


ὅστις ἣ τὸ λευκὸν older, ἢ τὸν ὄρθιον νόμον. 1278—o. 


The following extract from Proclus will suffice for the present con- 
sideration of these νόμοι. Ὃ μέντοι NOMOS, γράφεται μὲν els ᾿Απόλ- 
λωνα, ἔχει δὲ καὶ τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν an’ αὐτοῦ" νόμιμος γὰρ ὁ ᾿Απόλλων ex- 
ἐκλήθη" ὅτι τῶν ἀρχαίων χόρους ἱστάντων, καὶ πρὸς αὐλὸν ἣ λύραν ἀδόντων 
τὸν νόμον, Χρυσόθεμις ὁ Κρῆς, πρῶτος στολῇ χρησάμενος ἐκπρεπεῖ, καὶ κι- 
θάραν ἀναλαβὼν, εἰς μίμησιν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος, μόνος oe νόμον. Ἑύδοκι- 
μήσαντος δὲ αὐτοῦ διαμένει ὁ τρόπος τοῦ dywvicparos. Δοκεῖ δὲ Τέρπαν- 
Spos μὲν πρῶτος τελειῶσαι τὸν νόμον, ἡρῴῳ μέτρῳ χρησάμενος. ἔπειτα 
᾿Αρίων ὁ Μηθυμναῖος οὐκ ὀλίγα συναυξῆσαι, αὐτὸς καὶ ποιητὴς καὶ κιθαρῳδὸς 
γενόμενος. puns δὲ ὁ Μιτυληναῖος ἐκαινοτόμησεν αὐτόν" τό τε γὰρ ἐξά- 
peTpov τῷ λελυμένῳ συνῆψε, καὶ χορδαῖς τῶν ἑπτὰ πλείοσιν ἐχρήσατο. 
Τιμόθεος δὲ ὕστερον εἰς «τὴν νῦν ἤγαγε τάξιν. Procl. Chrest. p. 382. 
Gaisford. 

17. ἐξ Grov for ἐξ οὗ, i.e. ex quo tempore. So inf. ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου 
wep ὁ πόλεμος, orparavidns. 

Ib. -ῥύπτομαι. The diastole has been added to prepare the reader 
for one of those unexpected (παρ᾽ ὑπόνοιαν) expressions, which occur 
so frequently in the writings of Aristophanes. The reader expects 
the poet to say, since I am alive, or since I was born, or some such 
expression; instead of which he uses a word very applicable to those 
who wish to live satisfactorily to themselves, a word, which implies 
the act of washing, of cleansing the body from impurities. So Homer, 
ῥύμματα πάντα κάθηρεν. 
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οὕτως ἐδήχθην ὕπο -κονίας τὰς ὀφρῦς, 
ὡς νῦν, ὁπότ᾽ οὔσης κυρίας ἐκκλησίας 
ἑωθινῆς, ἔρημος ἡ Πνὺξ αὑτηί: 20 


18. -xovias. The word expected was λύπης. The poet uses in- 
stead a word equivalent to the mudern soap; xovia being water satu- 
rated with vegetable salts; lie, buck. 

οὐκ οἷσθα λουτρὸν, οἷον αἴδ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἔλουσαν ἄρτι 


~ > 


ἐν τοῖσιν ἱματιδίοις, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἄνευ κονίας. Lys. 470. 


Ran. 710, ὁ πονηρότατος βαλανεὺς ὁπόσοι κρατοῦσι κυκησιτέφρου | ψευ- 
δονίτρον κονίας | καὶ Κιμωλίέας γῆς. In regard to the metre of this word, 
it must be observed that Aristophanes makes the middle syllable long 
in a senarius, and short in his choral odes. See Maltby in v. 

Ib. A former reading of this verse ἐδηχθῆν Und xovids ye renders 
this a convenient place for reminding the student that a dactyl 
before an anapest is inadmissible in a comic senarius. Such viola- 
tions of this rule as appear in Brunck’'s edition of Aristophanes are 
here inserted, with the emendations which they have received from 
various learned men. 

Ach. 615. οἷς ὑπὲρ ἐράνου (leg. ὑπ᾽ ἐράνου) re καὶ χρεῶν πρώην ποτὲ, 

Bentley, Hermann. 

Ib. 733. dxoverov δὴ, ποτέχετ᾽ ἐμὶν τὰν γαστέρα. 

Leg. ποτέχετον τὰν, Bentl. ποτέχεμεν, Dobree. πότεχ᾽ Reisig. 

Ib. 850. οὐδ᾽ ὁ περιπόνηρος ᾿Αρτέμων. Dele οὐδὲ, Bent. Pors. 

Ib. 1156. ὅν ποτέ γ᾽ ἐπίδοιμι (leg. ὃν ἔτ᾽ ἐπίδοιμι), Elmsley, Meinek. 
Pl. 178. ἡ ξυμμαχία δ᾽ οὐχὶ διὰ σὲ τοῖς (leg. οὐ διὰ σὲ) Αἰγυπτίοις, Bent. 
Ib. 204. τοιχώρυχός τις διέβαλεν (leg. διέβαλ᾽) εἰσδὺς, Codex Mutinensis. 
Pac. goo. ἡνίκα γε κέλης (leg. ἵνα δὴ) κέλητα παρακελητιεῖ, Junt. 2. Rav. 

Bent. 

Av. 444. διατίθεμαι ἔγωγε, κατόμοσον (leg. διατίθεμαι ᾽γὼ), Pors. Herm. 
Lys. 20. ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερα γὰρ ἦν (ἀλλ᾽ ἦν γὰρ ἕτερα) τῶνδε mpoupytairepa, Pors. 
Ran. 551. ἐκκαίδεκ᾽ ἄρτους κατέφαγεν (κατέφαγ᾽) ἡμῶν, Cod. Ven. 

19. κυρίας ἐκκλησίας. The ecclesiz of the Athenians were either 
ordinary or extraordinary. The latter were held only on occasional 
emergencies : of the former, four took place during each Prytany. 
To these latter assemblies, some of the old grammartans, and almost 
all the modern ones, give the general name of ἐκκλησίαι κύριαι. But 
the propriety of this appellation, as applied to al) four, is much 
doubted by Schémann. From the accounts of the four great lexi- 
cographers, Pollux, Hesychius, Harpocration, Etymologus Mag., it 
should certainly appear that the term, strictly speaking, was confined 
to the first of these four assemblies. Those who wish to prosecute 
this subject further will find the words of Pollux, and Schémanns 
reasonings upon them in the Appendix, Note B. 

20. ἑωθινῆς. The ordinary assemblies were held at a very early 
hour, evidently that the people might have time to pursue their 
usual occupations afterwards. A five-days’ notice also appears to have 
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been given of the day on which they would be held ἢ. The surprise, 
therefore, of the worthy citizen at finding the Pnyx deserted, 15 per- 
fectly natural, and leads as naturally to the inference that the extra- 
ordinary assemblies were convoked at all bours of the day, as the 
nature of the emergency might demand; and that the people, engaged 
in their respective employments, were less inclined to attend them 
than they were the ordinary assemblies. The early hour at which the 
latter met, has been more fully mentioned in a chorus of the Eccle- 
siazuse. s illustrative of ancient manners, and as a beautiful spe- 
cimen of versification (Ionic a majore), it has been thought proper 
to give this chorus a place in the Appendix. Note C. 

Ib. ἔρημος. The force of this word will be better understood by a 
consideration of the numbers which usually attended the public 
assembly. ‘‘Petitus Leg. Att. p. 288. thinks that the constitution re- 
quired 6000 at least to be present in the public assembly, ut rata 
forent decreta; but this is erroneous; for we learn from Thucyd. 
VIII. 72. that in the Peloponnesian war jess than 5000 attended ; 
οὐπώποτε ᾿Αθηναίους, διὰ τὰς στρατείας καὶ τὴν ὑπερόριον ἀσχολίαν, ἐς οὐ- 
δὲν πρᾶγμα οὕτω μέγα ἐλθεῖν βουλεύσοντας, ἐν ᾧ πεντακισχιλίους ξυνελθεῖν. 
We may understand from this passage that near 5000 usually at- 
tended, because it occurs in an argument where the object is to de- 
preciate the numbers.” Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, p. 70. 

ib. ἡ Πνύξ. ‘ The Pnyx,” says Archbishop Potter, ‘‘ was a place 
near the citadel, so called, because it was filled with stones, or seats 
set close together, or from the crowds of men in the assemblies. It 
was remarkable for nothing more than the meanness of its buildings 
and furniture, whereby in ages that most affected gaiety and splen- 
dour, it remained a monument of the ancient simplicity.” The fol- 
lowing more detailed account of this favourite place of legislation 
among the Athenians is from the pen of Schémann: ‘‘ Erat autem 
Pnyx in clivo, qui Lycabettum “ montem contingebat, forma semi- 
circulari, octingentorum septuaginta quinque fere pedum circuitu, 
ad meridionalem partem ingenti septa muro, permagnis saxis quad- 
ratis exstructo, ad septentrionalem autem, ut exeequaretur declive so- 
lum, saxis item ingentibus substructa et constrata: unde nomen ipsum 
Pnycis Grammatici derivant, παρὰ τὴν τῶν λίθων πυκνότητα. Sed ad 
meridionalem illum murum suggestus erat, τὸ βῆμα, decem fere aut 
undecim pedum altitudine, octo graduum adscensu, superficie quad- 
rata, decem ferme pedum longitudine et latitudine, ex ipso saxo, 
quod io illam Pnycis partem imminebat, excisus, quamobrem szpis- 
sime λίθος vocari solet, ut apud Aristophanem, Pace v. 680. 


ὅστις κρατεῖ νῦν τοῦ λίθου τοῦ ᾽ν τῇ ΤΙνυκί. 


b Lexic. Rhet.in Bekk. Anecd. I. p. 296. Πρόπεμπτα: τὸ πρὸ πέντε ἡμερῶν τῆς 
ἐκκλησίας xpoypdpew ὅτι ἔσται ἐκκλησία. εἰ τύχοι, εἰ ἔδει ἐκκλησίαν γενέσθαι τῇ 
δεκάτῃ, προέγραφον οἱ πρντάνεις ἀπὸ τῆς πέμπτης, ὅτι ἔσται. 

ο From the elevated situation of the Puyx, arises the expression so frequently 
found in the Greek orators, ἀναβαίνειν eis ἐκκλησίαν, Dem. 772, 9. 778.» 28. 1422, 
11. 1427, 20. Hence also a remarkable phrase in the same orator’s speech, 
Cor. 285, 1. was ὁ δῆμος ἄνω καθῆτο. Auger translates correctly as to the sense, 
but without the least attention to the graphic nature of the expression: tout ἐδ 
peuple avoit déja pris ses places. ” 
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οἱ δ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ λαλοῦσι, κἄνω καὶ KaTo 
Ἁ / N , 

τὸ σχοινίον φεύγουσι TO μεμιλτωμένον. 


Ex hoc autem, qualis hodieque conspicitur, suggestu, in mare pro- 
spectari non potest; unde conjiciat aliquis cum Chateaubrianto, hunc 
esse illum, quem triginta tyranni in ejus, qui prius fuerat, locum, 
unde maris prospectus fuisse dicitur, data opera ita extruxerunt, ut 
illum prospectum impedirent : οἰόμενοι, inquit Plutarchus, qui hanc 
historiam narrat, τὴν μὲν κατὰ θάλατταν ἀρχὴν γένεσιν εἶναι δημοκρατίας, 
ὀλιγαρχίᾳ δ᾽ ἧττον δυσχεραίνειν τοὺς γεωργοῦντας. Utrimque, ad extre.- 
mam Pnycis partem, saxea erant subsellia, in media fortasse lignea. 
De saxeis certa res est ex Aristophane : 


ἐπὶ ταῖσι πέτραις ov φροντίζει σκληρῶς σε καθήμενον οὕτως. 
Ἐπ..γ8. 
De ligneis conjicio ex hoc ejyusdem poete versu : 
- - εἶτα δ᾽ ὠστιοῦνται, πῶς δοκεῖς; 
ἐλθόντες ἀλλήλοισι περὶ πρώτον ξύλου. Ach. 24." 
De Comitiis Athen. p. 54, 56. 


For an interesting account of the present ruins of the Pnyx, the 
reader is referred to Colonel Leake’s Topography of Athens, *40—*43. 

21. ἀγορᾷᾳ: The agora here alluded to, lay below the Pnyx, from 
which it was visible. (Kruse’s Hellas, vol. If. p. 103.) These agore 
(as will be seen hereafter} were the favourite resort of all the 
idle and abandoned persons in Athens; from them issued those 
obnoxious crowds, who made the public assembly, what it too often 
was, a scene of the most indecent uproar, riot, and confusion; thus 
constituting that species of democracy, which Aristotle stigmatizes as 
by far the worst of the four forms, which that mode of government can 
assume: τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα πλήθη πάντα σχεδὸν, ἐξ ὧν αἱ λοιπαὶ δημοκρατίαι συν- 
ἑστᾶσι, πόλλῳ φανλότερα τούτων" ὁ γὰρ βίος φαῦλος, καὶ οὐθὲν ἔργον μετ᾽ 
ἀρετῆς, ὧν μεταχειρίζεται τὸ πλῆθος, τό τε τῶν βαναύσων καὶ τῶν ἀγοραίων 
ἀνθρώπων καὶ τὸ θητικόν. ἔτι δὲ, διὰ τὸ περὶ τὴν ἀγορὰν καὶ τὸ ἄστυ κυλίεσθαι, 
πᾶν τὸ τοιοῦτον γένος, ὡς εἰπεῖν, ῥᾳδίως ἐκκλησιάζει, Aristot. Polit. vi. 
6. 4. 

Ib. λαλοῦσε. As the object of this work is to make the student 
acquainted as intimately as possible with Athenian character, he will 
find in the Appendix (Note D.) a very conspicuous feature in that 
character, and pourtrayed by a master's hand. ‘The insertion has 
been the more readily made, as it affords un opportunity, which the 
text does not supply, of adding a little more information on the na- 
ture of the Athenian Ecclesia. 

22. μεμιλτωμένον, vermilion-dyed. ‘Ifthe people,” says archbishop 
Potter, ‘ were remiss in coming to the assemblies, the magistrates 
used their utmost endeavours to compel them: they shut up all the 
gates, that only excepted through which they were to pass to the as- 
sembly: they took care that all vendibles should be carried out of 
the market, that there might be nothing to divert them from appear- 
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οὐδ᾽ οἱ πρυτάνεις ἥκουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀωρίαν 


ing: and if this was not sufficient, the Logiste © (whose business this 
was) took a cord dyed with vermilion, (μῶλτος,) with which they de- 
tached two of the Toxotz, or bow-men, into the market, where one 
of them standing on one side, and another on that which was oppo- 
site, pursued all they found there, and marked with the cord as many 
as they caught, all which had a certain fine set upon them.” The 
application of this cord was necessarily provocative of much mirth 
among so volatile a people as the Athenians. 
καὶ δῆτα πολὺν ἡ μίλτος, ὦ Zed φίλτατε, 
γέλων παρέσχεν, ἣν προσέρραινον κύκλῳ. Eccl. 378. 

23. πρυτάνεις. It will easily be imagined, thet an assembly of 
5000 of the lower citizens did not always meet for the wisest or the 
steadiest of purposes. In comparing the Ecclesia to the troubled ocean, 
and to the inconstant winds that sweep across it’, Demosthenes 
merely echoes one of the many similitudes which Homer uses for the 
purpose of describing the first Grecian public assembly which his im- 
mortal poem has placed on record. Every image of noise, tumult- 
uousness, and confusion that could be derived from conflicting winds 
and breaking billows, from clustering bees and waving corn, (Ap- 
pendix, Note E.) is there collected, to describe the numbers brought 
together, and the disorder prevalent among them. To complete 
the picture, as it were, the poet’s prescient mind throws in the hate- 
ful form of a Thersites, the veriest impersonation of those dema- 
gogues, who afterwards afflicted Greece, and whose numbers always 
increase in exact proportion as nations venture to advance beyond the 
confines of rational and tempered freedom. The word however be- 
fore us, refers not to the disorders and mischiefs incidental to all po- 
pular meetings, but to a part of the means contrived by Solon to 
prevent or check them. These checks were of two kinds—the se- 
nate of Five Hundred, and the court of Areiopagus : the first consist- 
ing of citizens, respectable for age, character and fortune; the se- 
cond forming that true aristocracy of Athens, the political value of 
which Isocrates has described in such glowing * terms, and the de- 
gradation of which he considers as the principal cause of all the de- 
moralization which subsequently took place in the Athenian state. 
But it is with the former only of these two courts that we are at 
present concerned. The Athenian senate then consisted of 500 
members, chosen annually by lot; each of the ten tribes furnishing 
its quota of fifty. Their business, generally speaking, was to inspect 
all matters before they were propounded to the people, and to take 
care that nothing, but what had been diligently examined, should be 


ς The Leziarchi it should have been said. Of Ληξιάρχοι---τοὺς μὴ ἐκκλησιάζον»- 
τας ἐζημίουν---καὶ σχοινίον μιλτώσαντες, διὰ τῶν τοξοτῶν συνήλαυνον τοὺς ἐκ τῆς 
ἀγορᾶς εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. Pollux 8. 104. 

4 Ὁ μὲν δῆμός ἐστιν ἀσταθμητότατον πρᾶγμα τῶν πάντων καὶ ἀσυνθετώτατον, 
ὥσπερ ἐν θαλάττῃ πνεῦμα ἀκατάστατον, ὡς ἂν τύχῃ, κινούμενον. ὁ μὲν ἦλθεν, ὁ δ᾽ 
ἀπῆλθεν" μέλει δ᾽ οὐδενὶ τῶν κοινῶν, οὐδὲ μέμνηται. Dem. de fals. Leg. 383, 5. 

“ Orat. Areop. 147, b,c. 149, a. 150, a, Ὁ, 6, d, 6. 151, a. 
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brought before the general assembly. As a body οὗ 500 persons was 
too large and cumbrous to manage the public business collectively, 
common sense required that such divisions and subdivisions should 
take place, as would put the administration of its duties on a simpler 
and easier footing. The first great division for the purpose was that by 
Prytanies. For this purpose the Attic year was divided into ten parts, 
of thirty-five or thirty-six days each, so as to complete a lunar year. 
The senators in corresponding manner were divided into ten classes : 
each class representing its respective tribe, and each enjoying the pre- 
sidency in rotation. The fifty senators thus presiding were entitled 
Prytanes; the hall in which they assembled and dined, the Pryta- 
neum ; and the period of thirty-five days, during which they held their 
dignity, was called a Prytany. Still more to subdivide the office, and 
thereby avoid confusion, every Prytany was divided into five weeks, 
and the fifty Prytanes into five companies ; each company Consisting 
of ten persons, and each presiding in the senate during its respective 
week. During this week of presidency, the official senators bore the 
name of Proedri. From these presidents of presidents, a single per- 
son, called ἐπιστάτης, was chosen by lot to preside in the senate for a 
single day, during which he was entrusted with the command of the 
citadel, the key of the treasury, and the custody of the public seal of 
the commonwealth. Nor were the duties which the daily sittings of 
their own body required, the only cares imposed on the senatorial 

residents. They also presided in the popular assembly ; summoned 
its extraordinary meetings by their power ; put the question to a vote; 
collected the suffrages ; and, having declared the will of the majority, 
dissolved the assembly. As the learned languages are after all the best 
medium for fixing important knowledge in the memory, the substance 
of the preceding observations (for which the editor bas been much 
indebted to Dr. Gillies‘) is here repeated from the able argument 
prefixed to the speech of Demosthenes c. Androt. 590, 5. ἦρχον οὖν οἱ 
πεντακόσιοι Tas τριακοσίας πεντήκοντα ἡμέρας. GAN’ ἐπειδὴ πολλοὶ ἦσαν καὶ 
δυσχερῶς ἤνυον τὰ πράγματα, διεῖλον ἑαυτοὺς εἰς δέκα μερίδας κατὰ τὰς 
φυλὰς, ἀνὰ πεντήκοντα' τοσούτους γὰρ ἑκάστη φυλὴ προεβάλλετο. ὥστε 
συνέβαινε τοὺς πεντήκοντα ἄρχειν τῶν ἄλλων ἀνὰ τριάκοντα πέντε ἡμέρας ... 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ πάλιν οἱ πεντήκοντα πολλοὶ ἦσαν εἰς τὸ ἄρχειν ἅμα, οἱ δέκα κατὰ 
κλῆρον μιᾶς ἡμέρας τῶν ἑπτὰ, ὁμοίως δὲ ἕκαστος τῶν ἄλλων ἀπὸ κλήρου ἦρχε 
τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἡμέραν, ἄχρις οὗ πληρωθῶσιν αἱ ἑπτὰ ἡμέραι. καὶ συνέβαινε τοῖς 
ἄρχουσι τρεῖς μὴ ἄρχειν. ἕκαστος δὲ ἄρχων ἐν μιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκαλεῖτο ἐπιστάτης. 
διὰ τί δὲ μίαν μόνην ἦργεν ; ἐπειδὴ αὐτὸς τὰς κλεῖς τῆς ἀκροπόλεως ἐπισ- 
Tevero καὶ πάντα τὰ χρήματα τῆς πόλεως. ἵν᾽ οὖν μὴ ἐρασθῇ τυραννίδος, διὰ 
τοῦτο μίαν ἡμέραν ἐποίουν αὐτὸν ἄρξαι. ἱστέον δ᾽ ὅτι οἱ μὲν πεντήκοντα ἐκα- 
λοῦντο πρυτάνεις, οἱ δὲ δέκα πρόεδροι, ὁ δὲ εἷς ἐπιστάτης. Besides these 
ten Proedri, who all belonged to the presiding tribe, ancient authors 
and modern grammarians speak frequently of nine other Proedri, who 
were selected individually from the nine non-presiding tribes, and 
whose office lasted only for the few hours during which the senate of 
the day was sitting. For what purpose these extra Proedri were pro- 
vided, see an ingenious explanation by Schémann, |. I. c. 7. 

Ib. ἀωρίαν, i. 6. κατ᾽ ἀωρίαν, too late. Passow. 


See his Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, II. 80. 
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ἥκοντες, εἶτα δ᾽ ὠστιοῦνται πῶς δοκεῖς 
ἐλθόντες ἀλλήλοισι περὶ πρώτου ξύλου, 25 
ἀθρόοι καταῤῥέοντες" εἰρήνη δ᾽ ὅπως 


24. ἥκοντες, εἶτα δ᾽ ὠστιοῦνται, ἥκοντες appears in this instance to 
be a nominative absolute. The speaker's train of ideas is suddenly 
interrupted, and his mind reverts to the persons of whom he has been 
speaking in v. 21. Compare Pl. 277, ἐν τῇ σόρῳ νυνὶ λαχὸν τὸ γράμμα 
σον δικάζειν, | σὺ δ᾽ οὐ βαδίζεις; Pac. 1243, ἔπειτ᾽ ἄνωθεν ῥάβδον ἐνθεὶς 
ὑπόμακρον, | γενήσεταί σοι τῶν κατακτῶν κοττάβων. Ran. 1437, [εἴ τις 
πτερώσας Κλεόκριτον Κινησίᾳ, | αἴροιεν αὖραι πελαγίαν ὑπὲρ πλάκα. Other 
examples of nominatives absolute will occur in the course of the pre- 
sent play. 

Ib. ὠστιοῦνται. 

δεινὸν yap, εἰ τριωβόλου μὲν οὕνεκα 
ὠστιζόμεσθ᾽ ἑκάστοτ' ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳ, 
αὐτὸν δὲ τὸν Πλοῦτον παρείην τῳ λαβεῖν. Plut. 420. 

Ib. πῶς δοκεῖς. It may be taken as ἃ general maxim, says the learned 
editor of Xschylus, that the Greek language delighted in imterroga- 
tions. Hence the expressions πῶς γὰρ οὔ ; πῶς δοκεῖς : πῶς οἴει ; τί 
γάρ; τί οὖν ; πόθεν ; and the like. Gloss. in Pers. p. 196. xawe? ὁ 
δῆμος ἀναβοᾷ πόσον δοκεῖς, Eccles. 399. κἀκ τῶν σιδίων βατράχους 
ἐποίει πῶς δοκεῖς, Nub. 881. of 3° ἐγκατακείμενοι παρ᾽ αὐτῷ πῶς δοκεῖς 

| τὸν Πλοῦτον ἠσπάζοντο, Pl. 742. 

25. ἐλθόντες ἀλλήλοισι. The words εἰς μάχην are to be here un- 
derstood, in the same form of construction as στεμφύλῳ els λόγον ἔλθεῖϊν, 
Eq. 806. ἐς λόγους ἔλθωμεν ἀλλήλοις, Vesp. 472. 

Ib. περὶ πρώτου ξύλον. Pollux VIII. 133, ἐκάλουν δέ τινα προεδρίαν 
καὶ πρῶτον ξύλον. Vesp. 80, ἐρᾷ τε τούτον τοῦ δικάδειν, καὶ στένει, | ἣν 
μὴ ᾿πὶ τοῦ πρώτου καθίζηται ξύλου. 

46. ἀθρόοι. This word, and one which immediately follows it, 
(ἀποβλέπων,) enable me to submit to the student those two metrical 
canons of Dawes, which after all the deductions made from their 
merit on the score of a rash confidence, which proposed them rather 
as rules of universal than of general application, will ever render their 
Inventor's name an object of sincere admiration to all lovers of acute 
and sagacious scholarship. 

1. Vocalis brevis ante consonantes medias 8, γ, ὃ, sequente qua- 
vis liquida preter p; syllabam brevem nunquam terminat, sed sequen- 
tium consonarum ope longam semper constituit. 

2. Vocalis brevis ante vel tenues, quas vocant, consonantes π, x, τ, 
vel adspiratas, d, x, 9, sequente quavis liquida; uti et ante medias 
β, y, ὃ, sequente p; syllabain brevem perpetuo claudit. 

With this bare enunciation of Dawes’s canons, the editor must for 
the present content himself. The real or apparent violations of these 
rules, which Brunck or the old editions exhibit, with the emenda- 
tions which they have received from various men of learning, must 
be reserved for a future opportunity, if suck should be allowed him. 

ib. xarappéovres. The epithet, as the Scholiast observes, is de- 
rived from river-like torrents; and standing as it does, in conjunc- 
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ἔσται, προτιμῶσ᾽ οὐδέν. ὦ πόλις, πόλις. 
>» N aA , 3 3 4 ‘ 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀεὶ πρώτιστος εἰς ἐκκλησίαν 


tion with the word ἀθρόοι, serves admirably to express the tumult- 
uous crowds, who poured to the assembly. 

27. προτιμῶσ᾽, make account of. οὐδὲν προτιμῶ σου, Pl. 883. ἔπειτα 
προτιμᾷς γ᾽ οὐδέν, Ran. 655. χὠπότερον ἂν νῷν ἴδῃς | κλαύσαντα πρότε- 
ρον, ἢ προτιμήσαντά τι τυπτόμενον, 637. 

Ib. ὦ πόλις, πόλις. Translate, Ο Athens, Athens! It is of less con- 
sequence to the student to remark that this expression occurs 
in the (Εα. Tyr. of Sophocles v. 629, than to call his attention to the 
distinction between the πόλεις, the independent civil societies of an- 
tiquity, and the δῆμοι, or municipal towns, which, as will be shewn 
in ἃ subsequent note, had only a local and subordinate government. 
The preeminence given to Atbens by Theseus, at the expense of the 
other townships of Attica, is described by Thucydides in a passage, 
which it may be of service to transcribe at length. ‘Emi yap Kéxpo- 
mos καὶ τῶν πρώτων βασιλέων, ἡ ᾿Αττικὴ ἐς Θησέα del κατὰ πόλεις φκεῖτο 
πρυτανεῖά τε ἔχουσα καὶ ἄρχοντας, καὶ ὁπότε μή τι δείσειαν, οὐ ξυνήεσαν 
βουλευσόμενοι ὡς τὸν βασιλέα, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ ἕκαστοι ἐπολιτεύοντο καὶ ἐβουλεύ- 
ovro’ καί τινες καὶ ἐπολέμησάν ποτε αὐτῶν, ὥσπερ καὶ ᾿Ελευσίνιοι μετ᾽ Ἐῤ- 
μόλπον πρὸς Ἐρεχθέα. ἐπειδὴ δὲ Θησεὺς ἐβασίλευσε, γενόμενος μετὰ τοῦ 
ξυνετοῦ καὶ δυνατὸς, τά τε ἄλλα διεκόσμησε τὴν χώραν, καὶ καταλύσας τῶν 
ἄλλων πόλεων τά τε βουλευτήρια καὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς ἐς τὴν νῦν πόλιν οὖσαν, ἕν 
βουλευτήριον ἀποδείξας καὶ πρυτανεῖον, ξυνῴκισε πάντας, καὶ νεμομένους τὰ 
αὑτῶν ἑκάστους, ἅπερ καὶ πρὸ τοῦ, ἠνάγκασε μιᾷ πόλει Tatty χρῆσθαι, ἣ 
ἁπάντων ἤδη ξυντελούντων ἐς αὐτὴν μεγάλη γενομένη παρεδόθη ὑπὸ Θη- 
σέως τοῖς ἔπειτα᾽ καὶ Ε ξυνοίκια ἐξ ἐκείνου ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἔτι καὶ νῦν τῇ θεῷ ἑορτὴν 
δημοτελῆ ποιοῦσιν. τὸ δὲ πρὸ τούτου ἡ ἀκρόπολις ἡ νῦν οὖσα πόλις ἦν, καὶ 
τὸ ὑπ᾽ αὐτὴν πρὸς νότον μάλιστα τετραμμένον, II. §. 15. What Theseus 
had accomplished in Attica, the Mityleneans afterwards endeavoured 
to effect in Lesbos, and the Thebans in Boeotia. (See the notes in 
Dr. Arnold's most able edition of the great historian.) 

28. els ἐκκλησίαν νοστῶν. The general nature of an Athenian Ec- 
clesia having been already described, the present opportunity will 
serve for embodying such general phraseology respecting it, as will 
enable the reader to peruse with more ease the works of Aristo- 
phanes and the Greek orators. isch. 36, 4, προγράφειν ἐκκλη- 
ciay, (to give notice by a program on what day an ecclesia will be 
held ; and what business will be transacted in it.) 36, 6, προὔφαιρεῖϊν 
ἐκκλησίαν, (for a trick of this sort, practised, according to A‘schines, 
by his great rival, but too long for insertion here, see his speech de 
fals. Legat.) 63, 17, προκαταλαμβάνειν ἐκκλησίαν. 9, 17, ἐπήει δὲ ἐκκλη- 
σία. Aristot. Polit. 4, 6, ἐκκλησίας ἐκκλησιάζειν τὰς ἀναγκαίας. Ari- 
stoph. Eccl. 20. ἡ δ᾽ ἐκκλησία αὐτίκα μάλ᾽ ἔσται. Thes. 277, ἔκσπευδε 
ταχέως’ ὡς τὸ τῆς ἐκκλησίας σημεῖον ἐν τῷ Θεσμοφορίῳ φαίνεται, (what 
this signal was, will be more fully explained in the Wasps.) Ecc. 85. 
352, Badifer εἰς ἐκκλησίαν. 289, χωρεῖν els ἐκκλησίαν, 490, dppa- 


ΕΑ festival so called. 
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νοστῶν κάθημαι" Kar’, ἐπειδὰν ὦ μόνος, 

στένω, κέχηνα, σκορδινῶμαι, . ..» 30 
ἀπορῶ, γράφω, παρατίλλομαι, λογίζομαι, 


σθαι els ἐκ. Eq. 936. 1 Alcib. 113, b., ἐλθεῖν εἰς ἐκ. Dem. 1454, ult., 
ἥκειν els ἐκ. Plat. de Leg. 6. 764. a. ἴτω δ᾽ εἰς ἐκκλησίαν καὶ τὸν κοινὸν 
ξύλλογον ὁ βουλόμενος, (the reservations made will come better under 
observation bereafter.) Pl. 171, ἐκκλησία γίγνεται. Isoc. 153, d. ἐκκλη- 
σίας γενομένης. Dem. 238, 2, συγκλήτου ἐκκλησίας ὑπὸ στρατηγῶν γενο- 
μένης. Eccl. 80, πληρουμένης .. τῆς ἐκκλησίας. Xeuoph. de Rep. Ath. 
2. §. 17, ἐν "πλήρει τῷ δήμῳ. Isoc. 348, 4, συλλεγείσης ἐκκλησίας. 
Plato in Protag. 319, b. ὅταν συλλεγῶμεν els τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. Id. in Po- 
lit. 298, c. ξυλλέξαι ἐκκλησίαν ἡμῶν αὐτῶν. Id. 6 Rep. 492, b., ξυγκα- 
θεζόμενοι ἀθρόοι πολλοὶ eis ἐκκλησίας. Av. 1030, ἐκκλησία περὶ Φαρνάκου. 
Pac. 932. Plut. in Euthyp. 3, 6. λέγειν ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ. Eq. 1340, 
εἰπεῖν. Pac. 667, ἀποχειροτονηθῆναι ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳ. Gorg. 456, Ὁ. λόγῳ 
διαγωνίζεσθαι ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ. Ζδοἢ. 36, 18, τὴν ἐκκλησίαν εὐημερῆσας, 
(having by my eloquence conquered the assembly.) Dem. 378, 20. ἐπειδὴ 
δὲ ἀνέστη .. ἡ ἐκκλησία. Atsch. 71, 23, ἐπαναστάσης τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 
Eccl. 501, χωρεῖν ἐξ ἐκκλησίας. One example more, and I have done: 

ἐκκλησίαισιν ἦν ὅτ᾽ οὐκ ἐχρώμεθα 

οὐδὲν τὸ παράπαν ἀλλὰ τόν γ᾽ ᾿Αγύρριον 

πονηρὸν ἡγούμεσθα' νῦν δὲ χρωμένων 

ὁ μὲν λαβὼν ἀργύριον ὑπερεπήνεσεν, 

ὁ δ᾽ οὐ λαβὼν εἶναι θανάτου φήσ᾽ ἀξίους 

τοὺς μισθοφορεῖν ζητοῦντας ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳ. Eccl. 183-8. 

40. σκορδινᾶσθαι, to yawn and stretch: Hesychius: σκορδινᾶσθαι. 
τὸ παρὰ φύσιν τὰ μέλη ἐκτείνειν καὶ στρέφεσθαι μετὰ xdopns’ γίνεται δὲ 
τοῦτο περὶ τοὺς ἐγειρομένους ἐξ ὕπνον, ὅτε χασμώδεις ὄντες ἐκτείνουσι τὰς 
χεῖρας. Vesp. 642, ὦσθ᾽ οὗτος ἤδη σκορδινᾶται, κἄστιν οὐκ ἐν αὑτοῦ. Ran. 
922, τί σκορδινᾷ καὶ δυσφορεῖς. ELMSLEY. 

41. ἀπορῶ. ἐγὼ δὲ οὐχ ὅ τι χρὴ περὶ τῶν παρόντων συμβουλεῦσαι χα- 
λεπώτατον ἡγοῦμαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽ ἀπορῶ, τίνα χρὴ τρόπον ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿᾽Αθη- 
vaios πρὸς ὑμᾶς περὶ αὐτῶν εἰπεῖν, Dem. 29, 9. 38, 21. The hesitation 
of the great orator, and the citizen in the text, arose from causes pre- 
cisely similar. Each had a delicate and dangerous topic to handle; 
and each will be found to have got through his task with the same 
tact, dexterity, and good sense. 

Ib. γρώφω. Nothing can be more masterly, and if such expres- 


h The passage in which this expression occurs will come more properly under 
consideration hereafter. It is noticed here for the purpose of adverting to the 
treatise in which it is found, and from which other extracts will presently be 
made. That treatise is evidently the work of a shrewd, keen-sighted ob- 
server, and one who speaks of things, quorum ipse pars fuit. That it proceeded, 
however, from the pen of Xenophon, seems very doubtful. Though the senti- 
ments throughout are such as that writer is known to have entertained, they are 
expressed in a bitter, sarcastic tone, to say nothing of the phraseology, which we 
can hardly ise as forming one of the elements of the calm and comprehen- 
sive mind, which belonged to the soldier—philosopher—historian, as Mr. Mitford 
delights to designate his great predecessor. 
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sions may be allowed in discussing a comedian’s merit, nothing more 
logically correct and even philosophical, than the train of thought 
exhibited in this soliloquy. Full of high resolve, (of what nature 
will presently be seen,) Diceopolis repairs to the place of public 
meeting, and finds it empty. The sigh, the yawn, the shifting and 
unsettled movement, evince his disappointment; but solitude soon 
becomes a painful as well as an unwelcome monitor: the loftier in- 
tentions, like Acres's valour, gradually give way, and “ the native hue 
of resolution Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” What 
was the resolve, and whence the hesitation? The prefatory remarks 
prefixed to this play will explain the one, and the word here selected 
for illustration will, I think, decide the other. Sick of the horrors of 
a protracted and all but civil war, Diceopolis appears to have sought 
the Ecclesia, either with the materials of a written speech, meant to 
arraign the mad policy of his countrymen, or (what is more probable) 
with the outlines of a bill in his hand, for the purpose of effecting by 
a vote of the assembly, what he is afterwards obliged to accomplish by 
a special messenger. But the fear of finding himself in a dangerous 
minority makes the worthy legislator pause ; and hence “I dare not’ 
waits upon “1 would.” The pause, however, is but momentary ; the 
writing materials are again ip his band, and again ‘‘ a change comes 
oer the shadow of his dream.” The ‘ plucked hair’ (παρατίλλομαι) 
shews his anxiety and his irresolution—the calculations made, pro and 
con, (λογίζομαε,) evince at once his fears and his prudence;—the balance 
however is at last struck, and what gives the casting weight ? Standing 
where Diczopolis does, his beloved borough is not so far distant, but 
his ‘ mind’s eye’ can bear him to it. The thoughts of rural life, and all 
its cheap and sweet amusements crowd upon his thougbts, while the 
city lying below him only reminds bim of the inconveniences and ‘mi- 
series attendant upon the compulsory residence within its walls, to 
which the stern policy of Pericles had condemned him. His courage 
is now screwed to the sticking point; and come what may, he deter- 
mines that no word shall proceed from hii in the assembly, but that 
which forms the key-stone to half the surviving comedies of Aristo- 
phanes ; Peace, Peace, Peace ! Such I believe to be the true meaning 
of this passage, though I must not dissemble that no countenance 
is given to this explanation by the Scholiast, by Brunck k, or the 
two able German translators of this play, Wieland and Voss. It only 
remains to furnish such parallel passages, as may enable the reader 
to decide for himself between the two meanings here assigned to the 
verb γράφω. The first need not detain us long. Prepared speeches 
must from the nature of things have been very common at Athens ; 


i Nothing can be at the same time more expressive or repulsive, than the terms 
which Aristophanes employs to describe the holes and cabins, in which the Athe- 
nians were lodged during their forced residence in the metropolis. 

καὶ πῶς ov φιλεῖς, ὃς τοῦτον ὁρῶν οἰκοῦντ᾽ ἐν ταῖς πιθάκναισι 
καὶ γυπαρίοις καὶ πυργιδίοις ἔτος ὄγδοον οὐκ ἐλεαίρεις. Eq. 792. 

k Brunck, Wieland, and the Scholiast apply the word γράφω to the act of draw- 
ing figures, like an idle person, on the sand. Voss renders it by “kritzeln,” “9 
scratch, to scrawl, to scribble ; but adds no explanation. 
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ἀποβλέπων εἰς τὸν ἀγρὸν, εἰρήνης ἐρῶν, 


and in fact one use of the program, issued preparatory to an Ecclesia, 
must have been for the purpose of enabling the speakers to come thus 
prepared. Reiske imagines that the orators ef antiquity not upfre- 
quently had these written speeches in their hand, for the purposes of 
reference. In the tumultuous assemblies of Athens, the same acci- 
dent must have frequently befallen public speakers, as that which 
happened to Demosthenes, when addressing Philip before his court. 
Ὁ δ᾽ ὡς drat ἐταράχθη καὶ τῶν γεγραμμένων διεσφάλη (lost the thread of 
his discourse), οὐδ᾽ ἀναλαβεῖν ἔτι αὑτὸν ἠδυνήθη, ἀλλὰ καὶ πάλιν ἐπιχειρήσας 
λέγειν ταὐτὸν ἔπαθεν, Aisch. 33, 2. That the word γράφω, as applied 
to the drawing up of a bill, is used by the orators equally with and 
without a case, the following instances will shew. πόλεμον γράφειν, 
ZEsch. 61, 23. γράψαντα τὴν πανυστάτην ἔξοδον, 88, 40. γράψαι Δι- 
φίλῳ τὴν ἐν Πρυτανείῳ σίτησιν; Dein. 95, 33. γράφοντας εἰρήνην, 
Dem. 358, 16. τὴν ἀπόκρισιν, 88, 4. πολλοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν αὐτῶν λημμά- 
τῶν (at the same price) γράφοντες πᾶν ὅ τι ἂν βούλωνται, 687, 25. καὶ 
λέγων καὶ γράφων ἐξηταζόμην τὰ δέονθ᾽' ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν, 286, 5. πάλαι γὰρ 
μισθοῦ καὶ γράφων καὶ νόμους εἰσφέρων ὦπται, 722, 2. οὐκ εἶπον μὲν 
ταῦτα, οὐκ ἔγραψα δὲ, οὐδ᾽ ἔγραψα μὲν, οὐκ ἐπρέσβευσα δὲ, 288, 8. καί 
μοι λάβε τὸ ψήφισμα καὶ ἀνάγνωθι τὸ Δημοσθένους, ἐν ᾧ φαίνεται γε- 
γραφὼς τῇ μὲν προτέρᾳ τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν συμβουλεύειν τὸν βουλόμενον, τῇ δ᾽ 
ὑστεραίᾳ τοὺς προέδρους ἐπιψηφίζειν (put to the vote) τὰς γνώμας, λόγον 
δὲ μὴ προτιθέναι, Asch. 36, 26. When the speaker wrote his bill in 
the assembly itself with the assistance of the public scribe, the word 
συγγράφειν appears to have been used. Ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ φανερῶς λέγω" | τὰ 3 
ἄλλα μετὰ τοῦ γραμματέως συγγράψομαι, Thes. Arist. 432. ἔδοξε τῇ βουλῇ 
καὶ τῷ δήμῳ, Αἰαντὶς ἐπρυτάνενε, Κλεογένης ἐγραμμάτευε, Βοηθὸς ἐπεστάτει. 
τάδε Δημόφαντος συνέγραψεν, Andoc. 13, 3 
ib. παρατίλλεσθαι, to pluck hairs from the nostrils or elsewhere, an 

act common to those who are thinking anxiously upon any matter. 
See Suidas in voce. It is in the more common acceptation of the 
word, and with no such accompaniment of anxious thoughts, that the 
old fop, described in Menander as an imitator of Ctesippus, the 
son of Chabrias, divests himself of his superfluous hairs. 

καίτοι νέος ποτ᾽ ἐγενόμην Kayo, γύναι, 

GAN’ οὐκ ἐλούμην πεντάκις τῆς ἡμέρας 

τότ᾽ ἀλλὰ νῦν. οὐδὲ χλανίδ᾽ εἶχον" ἀλλὰ νῦν. 

οὐδὲ μύρον εἶχον" ἀλλὰ νῦν. καὶ βάψομαι, 

καὶ παρατιλοῦμαι, νὴ Δία, καὶ γενήσομαι 

Κτήσιππος, οὐκ ἄνθρωπο. Menandri Fragm. p. 136. 


32. ἀποβλέπων eis... So in a very fine trait of character, intro- 
duced into Theophrastus's ‘ Flatterer:’ καὶ εἰς ἐκεῖνον (i.e. the para- 
site's patron) ἀποβλέπων, τοῖς ἄλλοις λαλεῖν. 

ib. τὸν ἀγρόν. A love for rural scenes and rural pursuits is one of 
the most marked, as it is also one of the most agreeable features in 
Athenian character. It seems upon the whole to bave been a natural 
and inherent feeling, which the nature of their political institutions 
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~ AQ wy “ 3 Ν “ ζω 
στυγῶν μὲν ἄστυ, τὸν δ᾽ ἐμὸν δῆμον ποθῶν, 
δ 3 v4 > 9 [74 Σ 4 ’ὔ 99 
os ovderranror εἶπεν, “ ἄνθρακας πρίω, 


contributed in a great degree to confirm. Divided as Athens so much 
was into rich and poor, and with little of that middle class, which 
- binds the two extremes so well together, the opulent sought in their 
rural retreats a shelter from those political burdens and attacks, to 
which they were liable, while the humbler classes were spared the 
sight of those glaring contrasts, which form the sorest ill of poverty. 
To this intense love of rural occupations and pursuits in their fellow- 
countrymen, the Greek dramatists make frequent allusions; but none 
more than Aristophanes, who by the most captivating pictures of rustic 
life, endeavours perpetually to win his hearers from the further pur- 
suit of that terrible war, the fatal consequences of which he appears 
to have anticipated from its very commencement. To keep the text 
as clear as possible, some of his appeals to this feeling will be found 
in the Appendix (Note F.), and frequent opportunities will arise for 
introducing more of them. 

43. δῆμον. ““ Each φυλὴ or tribe (of which during the two most 
illustrious centuries of Athenian history there were ten) was subdi- 
vided into δῆμοι, many of these latter, it may be supposed, being only 
communities, like our parochial divisions, spread over a certain tract 
of land, and having a common temple or place of assembly, in some 
part of the little territory, either with or without a surrounding cluster 
of houses. In one of these δῆμοι or communities every Attic citizen was 
enrolled ; and the whole of Attica was divided into one hundred and 
seventy demi, or thereabout. Isocrates, in saying that the city was 
divided into κῶμαι or quarters, and the country into demi, seems to 
imply that none of the hundred and seventy-four demi were within 
the city; a supposition, which would lead to the consequence that 
every Attic citizen resident in the city was enrolled in a demus of the 
country. I have shewn, however, in a former work, that Ceramicus 
(οἱ Kepapeis), Meliti (of Μελιτεῖς), and Collytus (of KodAvreis), were 
certainly demi within the city: it seems evident, therefore, that the 
city was divided both into κῶμαι and djpor."—Leake on the Demi of 
Attica. 

‘“‘ The privileges possessed by these demi were very considerable. 
They had their common lands, their theatres and temples. They bad 
the right of regulating their own internal affairs, of leasing their com- 
mon property, of coining money, and of presenting, according to an 
estimate made by themselves, such levies of troops, and taxes as the 
state required. They had the power of removing out of their body 
any person, whose right to admission into it was questionable; and 
no person, belonging to another demus, could enjoy a real estate in a 
demus, to which he was a stranger, without previously paying a tax 
(ἐγκτητικὸν) to its demarchus or head magistrate. To this person, 
in conjunction with the δικασταὶ κατὰ δήμους, as they were termed, 
were intrusted the management of its finances, and also the care of 
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οὐκ ὄξος, οὐκ ἔλαιον" οὐδ᾽ ἤδην “ πρίω"" 45 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔφερε πάντα, χὠ πρίων ἀπῆν. 
νῦν οὖν ἀτεχνῶς ἥκω παρεσκευασμένος 


βοᾶν, ὑποκρούειν, λοιδορεῖν τοὺς ῥήτορας, 


preserving order and tranquillity in it."—-Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- 
humskunde, vol. iit. p. 32. 
36. ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔφερε πάντας. In the same feeling speaks the comic 
poet Philemon : 
Δικαιότατον κτῆμ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀνθρώποις ἀγρός. 
ὧν ἡ φύσις δεῖται γὰρ ἐπιμελῶς φέρει, 
πυροὺς, ἔλαιον, οἶνον, ἰσχάδας, μέλι. 
τὰ δ᾽ ἀργυρώματ᾽ ἐστὶν, f τε πορφύρα, 
els τοὺς τραγῳδοὺς εὔθετ'᾽, οὐκ ἐς τὸν βίον. 
Philem. Fragni. p. 348. 

Ib. χὠ πρίων. A play of words seems to be here intended between 
the words mpiw (buy) and πρίων (a saw). Wretched as the joke is, 
there seems no escape from it but by such a departure from the text 
as no MSS. warrant. Elmsley, whose good taste appears to have 
been no less offended by the sorry pun, than his fine ear by the differ- 
ence of metrical quantity between πρίω and πρίων, proposes to read 
GX’ αὐτὸς ἔφερε πάντα μὲν, τὸ ““ πρίω" δ᾽ ἀπῆν, i.e. and the word “ πρίω" 
never met me. Voss by his version evidently understood the passage 
in a similar way. If the following ingenious choliambics serve no 
other purpose, they will remind the reader of the difference in quan- 
tity between two words nearly alike in other respects. 

Λύκος παρἥει τρίγχον, ἔνθεν ἐκκύψας 
ἀρνεῖος αὐτὸν ἔλεγε πολλὰ βλασφήμως. 
κἀκεῖνος εἶπε, τὰς σιαγόνας πρίων, 
Ὦ ray, ὁ τόπος με λοιδορεῖ: σὺ μὴ κανχῶ. 
Fables of Babrius, quoted Mus. Phil. I. p. 301. 

38. Whoever wishes to be thoroughly conversant with the interior 
of an Athenian ecclesia, must be content to give the utmost attention 
to every word in this important verse. It contains, as it were, a list 
of the arms which democracy had put into the hands of the lowest 
and most worthless of the Athenian citizens, for defeating the pur- 
poses of the best and wisest among them. If the notes run to an 
immoderate length in the present instance, the importance of the 
subject, and the confined limits to which the editor is reduced for 
doing justice to it, must plead bis apology for trespassing so largely 
on his readers. 

Ib. βοᾶν. Of this mode of defeating the most important measures, 
or enforcing the most violent and unjustifiable schemes in the as- 
sembly, two remarkable instances are recorded, the one connected 
with the name of Demosthenes, the other with that of Socrates. d»a- 
γνωσθέντος δὲ τοῦ ψηφίσματος ... ἀναστὰς ἐκ τῶν προέδρων Δημοσθένης 
οὐκ ἔφη τὸ ψήφισμα ἐπιψηφιεῖν, οὐδὲ λύσειν τὴν πρὸς Φίλιππον εἰρήνην ... 
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βοώντων δὲ ὑμῶν καὶ τοὺς προέδρους ἐπὶ τὸ βῆμα καλούντων, οὕτως ἄκοντος 
αὐτοῦ τὸ ψήφισμα ἐπεψηφίσθη. Asch. de Fals. Leg. 39. 14. Ἐγὼ 
γὰρ, & ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἄλλην μὲν ἀρχὴν οὐδεμίαν πώποτε ἦρξα ἐν τῇ πόλει, 
ἐβούλευσα δέ' καὶ ἔτυχεν ἡμῶν ἡ φυλὴ ᾿Αντιοχὶς πρυτανεύουσα, ὅτε ὑμεῖς 
τοὺς δέκα στρατηγοὺς τοὺς οὐκ ἀνελομένους τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ναυμαχίας ἐβουλεύ- 
σασθεὶ ἀθρόους κρίνειν, παρανόμως, ὡς ἐν τῷ ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν ἔδοξε. 
Τότ᾽ ἐγὼ μόνος τῶν πρυτάνεων ἠναντιώθην ὑμῖν μηδὲν ποιεῖν παρὰ τοὺς νό- 
μους, καὶ ἐναντία ἐψηφισάμην' καὶ ἑτοίμων ὄντων ἐνδεικνύναι με καὶ ἀπάγειν 
τῶν ῥητόρων, καὶ ὑμῶν κελευόντων καὶ βοώντων, μετὰ τοῦ νόμου καὶ τοῦ δι- 
καίου ᾧμην μᾶλλόν με δεῖν διακινδυνεύειν ἢ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν γενέσθαι μὴ δίκαια βου- 
λευομένων φοβηθέντα δεσμὸν ἣ θάνατον. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἦν ἔτι δημοκρατουμένης 
τῆς πόλεως. Socrat. Apol. 32. The force of the following eloquent 
passage in Plato, where he explains who were the real sophists that 
debauched the minds of the youth of Athens, will from the above in- 
stances be better understood : Ἢ καὶ σὺ ἡγεῖ, ds περ of πολλοὶ, διαφθει- 
ῥομένους τινὰς εἶναι ὑπὸ σοφιστῶν νέους, διαφθείροντας δέ τινας σοφιστὰς 
ἰδιωτικοὺς, ὅ τι καὶ ἄξιον λόγου, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ αὐτοὺς τοὺς ταῦτα λέγοντας μεγίσ- 
τοὺς μὲν εἶναι σοφιστὰς, παιδεύειν δὲ τελεώτατα καὶ ἀπεργάζεσθαι οἵους 
βούλονται εἶναι καὶ νέους καὶ πρεσβυτέρους καὶ ἄνδρας καὶ γυναῖκας ; πότε δή ; 
ἡ δ᾽ ὅς. ὅταν, εἶπον, ξυγκαθεζόμενοι ἀθρόοι πολλοὶ εἰς ἐκκλησίας ἣ εἰς δικασ- 
τήρια ἣ θέατρα ἢ στρατόπεδα ἤ τινα ἄλλον κοινὸν πλήθους ξύλλογον ξὺν 
πολλῷ θορύβῳ τὰ μὲν ψέγωσι τῶν λεγομένων ἢ πραττομένων, τὰ δὲ ἐπαινῶ-. 
σεν, ὑπερβαλλόντως ἑκάτερα καὶ ἐκβοῶντες καὶ κροτοῦντες, πρὸς δ᾽ αὐτοῖς αἴ 
τε πέτραι καὶ ὁ τόπος ἐν ᾧ ἂν ὦσιν ἐπηχοῦντες διπλάσιον θόρυβον παρέχωσι 
τοῦ ψόγου καὶ ἐπαίνου. ἐν δὴ τῷ τοιούτῳ τὸν νέον, τὸ λεγόμενον, τίνα οἴει 
καρδίαν ἴσχειν ; ἣ ποίαν ἂν αὐτῷ παιδείαν ἰδιωτικὴν ἀνθέξειν, ἣν οὐ κατακλυσ- 
θεῖσαν ὑπὸ τοῦ τοιούτου ψόγου ἣ ἐπαίνου οἰχήσεσθαι φερομένην κατὰ ῥοῦν ἧ 
ἂν οὗτος φέρῃ ; καὶ φήσειν τε τὰ αὐτὰ τούτοις καλὰ καὶ αἰσχρὰ εἶναι, καὶ 
ἐπιτηδεύσειν ἅ περ ἂν οὗτοι, καὶ ἔσεσθαι τοιοῦτον; .. .. εὖ γὰρ χρὴ εἰδέναι, 
ὅ τί wep ἂν σωθῇ τε καὶ γένηται οἷον δεῖ ἐν τοιαύτῃ καταστάσει πολιτειῶν, 
Θεοῦ μοῖραν αὐτὸ σῶσαι λέγων οὐ κακῶς ἐρεῖς. Plato de Rep. VI. 492. 
a.b.c.e. 

Ib. ὑποκρούειν, to interrupt. Eccl. 588, μή νυν πρότερον μηδεὶς ὑμῶν 
ἀντείπῃ μηδ᾽ ὑποκρούσῃ. 597, ἀλλ᾽ ἔφθης μ᾽ ὑποκρούσας. So in the old 
law, which was intended to regulate the conduct of the orators in the 
assembly: τῶν ῥητόρων ἐάν ris λέγῃ ἐν βουλῇ ἣ ἐν δήμῳ περὶ τοῦ εἰσφε- 
ρομένου μὴ χωρὶς, ἢ δὴ περὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὁ αὐτὸς τῆς αὐτῆς, ἢ λοιδορῆται, ἢ 
κακῶς ἀγορεύῃ τινὰ, ἣ ὑποκρούῃ .... κυριευέτωσαν οἱ πρόεδροι μέχρι πεντή- 
κοντα δραχμῶν καθ᾽ ὅκαστον ἀδίκημα ἐπιγράφειν τοῖς πράκτορσιν. 36}. c. 
Tim. 5, 32. Interruptions, however, and not merely with the tongue, 
took place in spite of laws ; witness the treatment of which the great 
orator complains. καὶ παραστὰς ὁ μὲν ἔνθεν, ὁ δ᾽ ἔνθεν, οὑτοσὶ καὶ Φιλο- 
κράτης, ἐβόων, ἐξέκρονόν με, τελευτῶντες ἐχλεύαδον. ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐγελᾶτε, καὶ 
οὔτ᾽ ἀκούειν ἠθέλετε, οὔτε πιστεύειν ἠβούλεσθε, ἀλλὰ πλὴν ἃ οὗτος amny- 
γέλκει, Dem. 348, 12. 

Ib. λοιδορεῖν τοὺς ῥήτορας. To what extent this spirit of railing and 
nbuse was carried in the general assembly, an extract from another 
play of onr author will suffice to shew. ‘The quotations from graver 


1 i. 6. tn α body, without allowing each of the accused @ separate examination and 
defence. Compare Xen. Memor. I. 1, 18. H. 6. I. 7, 11. 
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authors, with which it is accompanied, will not allow us to consider 
this sally as a piece of mere comic extravagance. The dialogue itself, 
it must be remembered, takes place in a sort of academy or school, 
where certain females, determined upon seizing the reins of govern- 
ment, are preparing themselves by previous practice, for all the rules 
and observances of the general assembly. The usual proclamation 
(of which more hereafter) having accordingly been made, ‘“ who 
wishes to address the meeting?” and one of the party having risen 
for the purpose, her head is invested according to established form 
with a chaplet of flowers, and the investiture is accompanied with the 
usual formula, ‘“‘ May success attend your efforts’ (rvxdya67). An 
unfortunate association of ™ ideas, however, disturbs the decorum of 
the scene. A chaplet of flowers was usually worn at convivial meet- 
ings, as well as by persons addressing a public assembly ; and the 
lady pleading as she thinks a legitimate excuse, flatly refuses to pro- 
ceed, till her lips are moistened with wine. 


Πρ. ris dyopevew βούλεται ; 
Γυν. ἐγώ. Πρ. περίθου δὴ τὸν στέφανωυν τὐχἀγαθῇ. 
Tuy. ἰδού. Πρ. λέγοις ἄν. Tuy. εἶτα πρὶν πιεῖν λέγω ; 
Πρ. ἰδοὺ πιεῖν. Τὺν. τί γὰρ, ὦ per’, ἐστεφανωσάμην ; 
Πρ. ἄπιθ' ἐκποδών τοιαῦτ᾽ ἂν ἡμᾶς εἰργάσω 
κἀκεῖ. Τν. τί δ᾽; οὐ" πίνουσι κὰν τἠκκλησίᾳ | 
Πρ. ἰδού γέ σοι πίνουσι. Τυν. νὴ τὴν ἼἌρτεμιν, 
καὶ ταῦτά γ᾽ εὔζωρον. τὰ γοῦν βουλεύματα 
αὐτῶν ὅσ᾽ ἂν πράξωσιν ἐνθυμουμένοις 
ὥσπερ ° μεθυόντων ἐστὶ παραπεπληγμένα. 


™ The speaker’s aberration of mind will be readily accounted for by those con- 
versant with the female plays of Aristophanes, and who know how commonly the 
vice of drinking is there charged upon the Athenian women. 

n At what time of day the ancient Greek ἀγοραὶ were held, we must leave 
Spondanus and Eustathius to settle between them (Clarke’s Homer’s Odyss. 
iii. 138.) : that they could not with propriety or safety be left to the afternoon, the 
following verses very clearly evince: 

Τὼ δὲ καλεσσαμένω ἀγορὴν ἐς πάντας ᾿Αχαιοὺς 

Ma), ἀτὰρ οὐ κατὰ κόσμον, ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα, 

(Οἱ δ᾽ ἦλθον οἵνῳ βεβαρηότες υἷες ᾿Αχαζων) 

Μῦθον μυθείσθην, τοῦ εἵνεκα λαὸν ἄγειραν. Odyss. iii. 137. 
Even the morning meetings of later times did not prevent such occasional exhibitions 
as the following. Τίμαρχος δὲ οὑτοσὶ οὐ πάλαι ἀλλὰ πρώην ποτὲ ῥίψας θοιμάτιον 
γυμνὸς ὀπαγκρατίαζεν ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, οὕτω κακῶς καὶ αἰσχρῶς διακείμενος τὸ σῶμα 
ὑπὸ μέθης καὶ βδελυρίας, ὥστε τούς γε εὖ φρονοῦντας ὀγκαλύψασθαι, αἰσχυνθέντας 
ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως εἰ τοιούτοις συμβούλοις χρώμεθα, 50}. 4, 33. The picture given 
by Pytheas of the orator Demades, is not less odious than that which Eschines has 
furnished of Timarchus: ἀλλὰ τοὺς viv δημαγωγοὺς dpare, Δημοσθένη καὶ Anud- 
δην, ὡς ἐναντίως τοῖς βίοις διάκεινται. ὁ μὲν γὰρ ὑδροποτῶν, καὶ μεριμνῶν τὰς νύκτας, 
ὡς φασίν: ὁ δὲ πορνοβοσκῶν, καὶ peOvoxdpevos κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν ἑκάστην, προγά- 
στωρ ἡμῖν ἂν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις ἀνακυκλεῖται, Atheneus |. IT. 44, d. 

o Strong as this expression may appear, it is one which Isocrates does not 
scruple to adopt, when he speaks of the proceedings in the ecclesia. Ὅταν μὲν 
ὑπὲρ τῶν ἰδίων βουλεύησθε, ζητεῖτε συμβούλους τοὺς ἄμεινον φρονοῦντας ὑμῶν αὐτῶν, 
ὅταν δ' ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως ἐκκλησιάζητε, τοὺς μὲν τοιούτους ἀπιστεῖτε καὶ φθονεῖτε, 
τοὺς δὲ πονηροτάτους τῶν ἐπὶ τὸ βῆμα παριόντων ἀσκεῖτε, καὶ νομίζετε δημοτικωτέρους 
εἶναι τοὺς μεθύοντας τῶν νηφόντων καὶ τοὺς νοῦν obx ἔχοντας τῶν εὖ φρονούντων καὶ 
τοὺς τὰ τῆς πόλεως Siavenoudvous τῶν τὰ τῆς ἰδίας οὐσίας ὑμῖν λειτουργούντων. ὥστ᾽ 
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καὶ νὴ Δία σπένδουσί γ᾽ ἣ τίνος χάριν 

τοσαῦτά γ᾽ εὔχοντ᾽, εἴπερ οἶνος μὴ παρῆν ; 

καὶ λοιδοροῦνταί γ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐμπεπωκότες, 

καὶ τὸν παροινοῦντ᾽ ἐκφέρουσ' οἱ τοξόται. Eccles. 130—143. 


ΝΞ ew And hold 

The men dry meetings then? Not they, believe me: 
No half and half potations cross their lips, 

But the grape’s blood makes up the fiery draught. 
Mark their decrees, and say what's stamped upon them ? 
What else but wine and very madness? Witness 
Their large libations too, and longsome supplications. 
The gods, believe, had wanted many a prayer, 

Had wine been wanting as their due companion. 
Whence but from men made high with wine, the taunt, 
The jibe, the foul abuse, and contumely, 

Still bandied to and fro in our assemblies, 

While ever and anon is borne away 

The mad-drunk culprit. 


Of the encouragement given to this war of words in the as- 
sembly, the great orator of antiquity speaks in terms, which shew at 
once its prevalence and the public mischief to which the practice led. 
GAN’ οὐ τίθεται ταῦτα παρ᾽ ὑμῖν εἰς ἀκριβῆ μνήμην οὐδ᾽ ἣν προσῆκεν ὀργὴν, 
ἀλλὰ δεδώκατε ἔθει τινὶ φαύλῳ πολλὴν ἐξουσίαν τῷ βουλομένῳ τὸν λέγοντά 
τε τῶν ἡμῖν συμφερόντων ὑποσκελίζειν καὶ συκοφαντεῖν, τῆς ἐπὶ ταῖς λοιδο- 
pias ἡδονῆς καὶ χάριτος τὸ τῆς πόλεως συμφέρον ἀνταλλαττόμενοι" διόπερ 
ῥᾷόν ἐστι καὶ ἀσφαλέστερον ἀεὶ τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ὑπηρετοῦντα μισθαρνεῖν ἢ τὴν 
ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἑλόμενον τάξιν πολιτεύεσθαι, Dem. 273, 19. But were the 
orators “ more sinned against than sinning,” as far as this indecorous 
practice was concerned? Abuse and calumny among them were 
frequently mere covers for delinquency of deeper dye. πῶς οὖν μίαν 
“γνώμην ἕξομεν, ὦ Αθηναῖοι; πῶς ὁμονοήσομεν ἅπαντες ὑπὲρ τῶν κοινῇ συμφε- 
ρόντων, ὅταν οἱ ἡγεμόνες καὶ οἱ δημαγωγοὶ χρήματα λαμβάνοντες προΐωνται τὰ 
τῆς πατρίδος συμφέροντα, καὶ ὑμεῖς μὲν καὶ ὁ δῆμος ἅπας κινδυνεύῃ περὶ τοῦ 
ἐδάφους τοῦ τῆς πόλεως καὶ τῶν ἱερῶν τῶν πατρῴων καὶ παίδων καὶ γυναικῶν, 
οὗ δὲ διηλλαγμένοι πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις λοιδορῶνται καὶ προσ- 
κρούωσιν ἀλλήλοις ἐξεπίτηδες, ἰδίᾳ δὲ ταὐτὰ πράττωσιν ἐξαπατῶντες ὑμᾶς 
τοὺς ῥᾷστα πειθομένους τοῖς τούτων λόγοις, Dein. 102, 37. That this was 
no solitary opinion of Deinarcbus, an extract fron an orator of far 
higher grade will serve to shew; and with that extract we close a note, 
long, it is true, but hardly more than the painful subject forced upon 
us. μὲν οὖν εἰωθυῖα πάντα τὸν χρόνον βλάπτειν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τὴν 
πόλιν λοιδορία καὶ ταραχὴ καὶ νυνὶ γέγονε παρὰ τῶν αὐτῶν ὧνπερ ἀεί. ἄξιον δ᾽ 
οὐχ οὕτω τούτοις ἐπιτιμῆσαι (ἴσως γὰρ ὀργῇ καὶ φιλονεικίᾳ ταῦτα πράττουσι, 
καὶ τὸ μέγιστον ἁπάντων, ὅτι συμφέρει ταῦτα ποιεῖν αὐτοῖς) ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῖν, εἰ περὶ 
κοινῶν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πραγμάτων καὶ μεγάλων συνειλεγμένοι τὰς ἰδίας 
λοιδορίας ἀκροώμενοι κάθησθε, καὶ οὐ δύνασθε πρὸς ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς λογίσασθαι 
τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι αἱ τῶν ῥητόρων ἁπάντων ἄνευ κρίσεως πρὸς ἀλλήλους λοιδορίαι, ὧν 


ἄξιον θαυμάζειν, εἴ τις ἐλπίζει τὴν πόλιν τοιούτοις συμβούλοις χρωμένην ἐπὶ τὸ βέλ- 
τιον ἐπιδώσειν, Isoc. 161, b, 6. 
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ἐάν τις ἄλλο πλὴν περὶ εἰρήνης λέγῃ. 


ἂν ἀλλήλους ἐξελέγξωσιν, ὑμᾶς τὰς εὐθύνας διδόναι ποιοῦσι. πλὴν γὰρ ὀλί- 
γων ἴσως, ἵνα μὴ πάντας εἴπω, οὐδεὶς αὐτῶν ἅτερος θατέρῳ λοιδορεῖται, ἵνα 
βέλτιόν τι τῶν ὑμετέρων γίγνηται" πολλοῦ γε καὶ δεῖ: ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα, & τὸν δεῖνά 
φασι ποιοῦντα ἂν δέῃ δεινότατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ποιεῖν, ταῦτ᾽ αὐτὸς μετὰ πλείονος 
ἡσυχίας διαπράττηται. Dem. 1458, 24. Also 124, 24. 151, 20. 164, 
8. 782, 20. 

Ib. τοὺς ῥήτορας. By the word ῥήτορες is meant that class of men 
who in other places of the ancient writings are termed δημήγοροι and 
δημαγωγοὶ, men who, by their talents and skill as orators and debaters, 
had acquired a certain influence in the ecclesia, and to whom the 
people were accustomed to look for counsel and advice in all matters 
of public importance. The erroneous idea entertained by many 
learned men (Perizonius ad AZlian. V. H. V. 13. n. δ. p. 323. b. ed. 
Lips. Petit. Legg. Att. III. 3. p. 344. Bekker in his Demosth. als 
Staatsm. u. Redner. II. p. 500.), that there was an established order 
of orators, and that out of these ten were chosen annually by the 
public, bearing the conimon names of ῥήτορες and συνήγοροι, and 
counsellors, as it were, of all work, has been amply refuted by Sché- 
mann (cap. 10). Every person, whatever his station in life, and 
whatever his age, provided he had arrived at manhood, and bad in- 
curred none of those legal disqualifications (ἀτιμίαι) which prohibited 
not merely his speaking, but even his appearance in the public as- 
sembly, was at Pliberty to address it. 

40. περὶ εἰρήνης. To the examples, which have been already, or 
which will hereafter be adduced, of difference between the comic and 
tragic writers of Greece, must be added that of hiatus. “ Statuit Daw- 
esius, p. 215, Bentleium aliosque secutus, poesin Atticam, in iam- 
bicis saltem et trocbaicis, ab hiatu vocalium et diphthongorum prorsus 


p This ἰσηγορία is not unfrequently alluded to, expressly or indirectly, by the 
ancient writers. οὐκ ἠγνόουν Αἰγεῖδαι Θησέα τὸν Αἰγέως πρῶτον ἰσηγορίαν καταστη.- 
σάμενον τῇ πόλει, Dem. 1397, 24. οὗ γὰρ ἔσθ' ὅπως ὀλίγοι πολλοῖς καὶ (ητοῦντες 
ἄρχειν τοῖς μετ᾽ ἰσηγορίας (ἣν ἡρημένοις εὔνοι γένοιντ᾽ ἄν. 195, 27. οὐ δὴ δεῖ παρορᾶν 
τὰ τοιαῦτα, οὐδὲ τὸν ἐξείργοντα δέει καὶ φόβῳ τὸ δίκην ὧν ἂν ἡμῶν ἀδικηθῇ τις λαμβά.- 
ve παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἄλλο τι χρὴ νομίζειν ποιεῖν, ἣ τὰς τῆς ἰσηγορίας καὶ τὰς τῆς ἐλευθερίας 
ἡμῶν μετουσίας ἀφαιρεῖσθαι, 555,14. ᾿Ξ ΒΟ πο. speaking of a person whose tongue 
had been cut out, ἦ éxappnoid(ero πιστεύων τοῖς νόμοις καὶ ὑμῖν, proceeds to the fol- 
lowing contrast: ἔπειθ᾽ ὑμεῖς, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Σωκράτην μὲν τὸν σοφιστὴν ἀπεκτείνατε, 
ὅτι Κριτίαν ἐφάνη πεπαιδευκὼς, ἕνα τῶν τριάκοντα τῶν τὸν δῆμον καταλυσάντων: Δη- 
μοσθένης δ᾽ ὑμῖν ἑταίρους ἐξαιτήσεται ὃ τηλικαύτας τιμωρίας λαμβάνων παρὰ τῶν i3:- 
ὡτῶν καὶ δημοτικῶν ἀνθρώπων ὑπὲρ τῆς ἰσηγορίας ; 24, 33. ἐπειδὴ οὖν ταῦτα οὕτως 
ἔχει, δοκεῖ δίκαιον εἶναι, πᾶσι τῶν ἀρχῶν μετεῖναι, ἕν τε τῷ κλήρῳ, καὶ ἂν τῇ χειρο- 
τονίᾳ, καὶ λέγειν ἐξεῖναι τῷ βουλομένῳ τῶν πολιτῶν, Xenophon de Rep. Athen. I. 
δ. 2. According to the author of the same treatise, this ἰσηγορία was iu private 
life extended even to slaves and metics. διὰ τοῦτ᾽ οὖν ἰσηγορίαν καὶ τοῖς δούλοις 
πρὸς τοὺς ἐλευθέρους ἐποιήσαμεν, καὶ τοῖς μετοίκοις πρὸς τοὺς ἀστοὺς, διότι Serra: ἧ 
πόλις μετοίκων, διά τε τὸ πλῆθος τῶν τεχνῶν, καὶ διὰ τὸ ναυτικόν. Διὰ τοῦτο οὖν 
καὶ τοῖς μετοίκοις εἰκότως τὴν ἰσηγορίαν ἐποιήσαμεν, 1. δ. 12. For two widely 
different opinions as to the political results of this ἰσηγορία, compare the bitter re- 
marks of the author of the above treatise, I. δ. 6—1o. with Herodot. V. 78. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ot Πρυτάνεις yap οὑτοιὶ μεσημβρινοί. 40 
οὐκ ἠγόρευον ; TOUT ἐκεῖν᾽ οὐγὼ ’deyov’ 
εἰς τὴν προεδρίαν πᾶς ἀνὴρ ὠστίζεται. 


abhorrere. Comici tamen pronomen neutrale τε, ut et prepositionem 
περὶ, et sique alia fuerint ejusdem generis, vocabulo a vocali vel 
diphthongo incipienti haud illibenter preefecerunt."”—Gaisford's He- 
phestion p. 239. See also Pors. ad Medeam, v. 284. 

Ib. εἰρήνης. ἥκομεν γὰρ ἐκκλησιάσοντες περὶ πολέμον καὶ εἰρήνης, ἃ 
μεγίστην ἔχει δύναμιν ἐν τῷ βίῳ τῷ ἀνθρώπων, καὶ περὶ ὧν ἀνάγκη τοὺς dp- 
θῶς βουλευομένους ἄμεινον τῶν ἄλλων πράττειν. Isoc. de Pac. 159, b. 

40. ἀλλὰ ... γάρ. Similar instances of construction occur in Plut. 
425, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔχει yap δᾷδας. Lysistr. 1023, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ὀργῆς γὰρ πονηρᾶς 
καὶ τότ᾽ ἀπέδυν ἐγώ. 

Ib. οὑτοιὶ, here come, here are. This mode of expression will be 
more fully illustrated hereafter. 

Ib. peonpSpwoi. The satire is directed at the tardiness of the Pry- 
tanes, who do’ not attend till midday to perform duties which re- 
quired attendance at a very early hour in the morning. 

41. οὐκ ἠγόρευον; nonne dicebam? Br. The worthy citizen's 
thoughts were probably running on the official formula, which was 
presently to salute his ears, ris ἀγορεύειν βούλεται ; 

Ib. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο. This is the very thing which I said. So Pac. 64, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι δῆτα τὸ κακὸν αὔθ᾽ οὑγὼ ᾽λεγον. Liys. 240, τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽ οὑγὼ 
"Aeyov. Sometimes it occurs in the form τοῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐκεῖνο, Ran. 317. 
τοῦτό ἐστιν ἐκεῖνο, Plato in Charm. δ. 30. Sometimes more simply τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνο. Thus Av. 354, τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο" ποῖ φύγω δύστηνος. Ran. 1341, ἰὼ 
πόντιε δαῖμον, τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽. Plato in Phedro 241, d. Euthyd. 206, b. 
Conviv. 210, 6. In the Clouds, 985, we have the expression, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνα. Plato’s Conviv. 223, a. ταῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνα τὰ εἰωθότα. 

42. προεδρίαν. On the political importance of this word we shall 
have occasion to dwell pretty largely hereafter. Its occurrence under 
present circumstances should rather serve to remind us of an attempt - 
made in the days of the orator Z/schines to repress those disgraceful 
scenes in the assembly, to which we have had recent occasion so largely 
to advert. How the new body of surveillance for this purpose was or- 
ganized, or what place it occupied in the assembly, are points on which, 
as nothing but mere conjectures could be offered, it is needless to dilate. 
Whether the φυλὴ προεδρεύουσα also, was the same as the φυλὴ πρυ- 
ravevovca, as Luzac imagines, the passages which refer to it are too 
few to allow us to determine. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν πάλαι νενομοθέτηται' ὑμεῖς δ᾽ 
ἔτι προσέθεσθε καινὸν νόμον μετὰ τὸ καλὸν παγκράτιον ὃ οὗτος ἐπαγκρατίαζεν 
ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ. ὑπεραισχυνθέντες γὰρ ἐπὶ τῷ πράγματι, καθ' ἑκάστην ἐκκλη- 
σίαν νόμον ἐθήκατε καινὸν ἀποκληροῦν φυλὴν ἐπὶ τὸ βῆμα ἥτις προεδρεύσει. 
καὶ τί προσέταξεν ὁ τιθεὶς τὸν νόμον - καθῆσθαι κελεύει τοὺς φυλέτας βοη- 
θοῦντας τοῖς νόμοις καὶ τῇ δημοκρατίᾳ, ὡς, εἰ μὴ βοήθειάν ποθεν μεταπεμψό- 
μεθα ἐπὶ τοὺς οὕτω βεβιωκότας, οὐδὲ βουλεύεσθαι δυνησομένους ἡμᾶς περὶ 
τῶν σπουδαιοτάτων πραγμάτων. Asch. c. Tim. 5, 20. But did even 
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KH. παριτ᾽ εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν, 
’ ε ἅ > - 9 ra rd 
map, ws ay ἐντὸς ἦτε τοῦ καθάρματος. 


this regulation succeed in preserving the decorum which should belong 
to a deliberative assembly? ταῦτα τοίνυν ᾿Αριστογείτων τὰ καλῶς οὕτω πεπη- 
γότα τῇ φύσει καὶ τοῖς ἤθεσι τοῖς ὑμετέροις καὶ ἀναιρεῖ καὶ μεταρρίπτει, καὶ ἃ 
τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἠτυχηκότων ἕκαστος ἀψοφητὶ ποιεῖ, ταῦθ᾽ οὗτος μόνον οὐ κώ- 
δωνας ἐξαψάμενος διαπράττεται. οὐ πρύτανις, οὐ κηρυξ, οὐκ ἐπιστάτης, οὐχ 
ἡ προεδρεύουσα φυλὴ τούτον κρατεῖν δύναται. Dem. c. Arist. 797, 9. 
(whether the two speeches against this person really proceeded from 
Demosthenes is not now the question.) σεσίγηται μὲν τὸ κάλλιστον καὶ 
σωφρονέστατον κήρυγμα τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει “ ris ἀγορεύειν βούλεται τῶν ὑπὲρ 
πεντήκοντα ἔτη γεγονότων καὶ πάλιν ἐν μέρει τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Αθηναίων," τῆς δὲ 
τῶν ῥητόρων ἀκοσμίας οὐκέτι κρατεῖν δύνανται οὔθ᾽ οἱ νόμοι, οὔθ᾽ οἱ πρυτά- 
vers οὔθ᾽ οἱ πρόεδροι οὔθ᾽ ἡ προεδρεύονσα φυλὴ, τὸ δέκατον μέρος τῆς πό- 
λεως, Asch. c. Ctesipb. 54, 13. See further on this subject Sché- 
mann, lib. I. c. 7. Wachsmuth, 2. 354, 360. 

43. These words are evideutly addressed to the by-standers. But 
how was the scenic Ecclesia itself furmed? The question is more 
easily asked than answered. If we suppose the stage to have con- 
tained a representation of the bema belonging to the Ῥηνχ, and the 
Prytanic body seated on the steps which led to it, (the place which 
Schémann, if I understand him right4, assigns them,) the audience 
themselves, consisting, as they then did, entirely of citizens, might 
have passed for the ecclesia. Considering the bye-play, which in 
the Old Comedy continually took place between the stage and the 
spectators, and the sense which Wachsmuth will be found attaching 
to the word πλῆθος hereafter in this play, this conjecture may perhaps 
not be thought wholly improbable. 

Ib. eis τὸ πρόσθεν, forwards. Eccl. 129. Lys. 185. Thes. 645. 
Herodot. III. 77, és rd πρόσω παριέναι. IV. 98, és τὸ πρόσω ἐπεΐγετο. 

44. ἐντὸς τοῦ xabdpparos, within the purified limits. When the 
Prytanes had arrived, and the people were fully assembled in the 
Poyx or theatre, or wherever the meeting was held, the first step 
taken was to perform the ceremony of lustration. ‘Those who hare 
witnessed on the continent the imposing ceremony of purifying 
Roman catholic churches and their congregations, by the sprinkling 


a The place in which we should naturally have expected to find the official 
authorities is the προεδρία, and that such was their place I should have inferred 
from the verse in the Ecclesiazuse, (87.) which Schimann quotes for a very 
different purpose. The female revolutionists in that play I should have thought 
had possessed themselves of the ground under the bema, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding any other person but their own party from the power of addressing the 
assembly ; and supposing the Prytanes to have been on the προεδρία, the ladies 
would naturally have faced them: but from the text in the present play, the 
προεδρία must have been at the mercy of those who could best scramble for it. 
Again : if all the Prytanes were necessarily present in the assembly, they amounted 
to fifty-nine persons in the whole: were the steps leading to the bema sufficient 
to contain such anumber? The remarks attached to the engraved representation 
of the Pnyx will form the best answer to this inquiry. 
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of holy water, will not fail to recognise some kindred features in the 
following religious rite of the Athenians, a people equally observant 
with the Roman catholic church of the external splendours of reli- 
gion, and still less observant perhaps of its moral influences. Instead 
of water, however, the Athenian custom was to make use of blood; 
the blood selected for the purpose being that of young pigs, in 
which there was supposed to be an extraordinary lustral and expi- 
atory® power. The lustral victims themselves were termed περίστια 
(περὶ and ἑστία») ; and partly from this word, partly from his office 
of walking in solemn procession before the sacred victims, the priest 
perfurming the expiatory rite bore the name of Peristiarch (Eccl. 
128.) The victiins having been duly carried round the place of 
meeting, and the seats spriokled with their blood, the bodies of the 
animals were thrown into the sea. Behind the Peristiarch followed 
a herald with a censer, the perfumes of which constituted a further 
part of the ceremony. For the prayers and imprecations which in- 
tervened between the preceding rite and the commencement of actual 
business in the assembly, the reader is referred to the Appendix 
(note G). 

45. ἤδη, yet, hitherto, up to this time. Av. 1668. λέξον δέ μοι, | ἤδη 
σ' ὁ πατὴρ εἰσήγαγ᾽ ἐς τοὺς φράτορας. 

Ib. τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται; This formula the student will naturally 
expect to find in the oratorical writings of Greece; and he will 
not be disappointed. Asch. c. Timarch. 4,10, ἐπειδὰν τὸ καθάρσιον 
περιενεχθῇ καὶ ὁ κήρυξ ras πατρίους εὐχὰς εὔξηται, προχειροτονεῖν κελεύει 
τοὺς προέδρους περὶ ἱερῶν τῶν πατρίων καὶ κήρυξι καὶ πρεσβείαις καὶ ὁσίων, 
καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἐπερωτᾷ ὁ κήρνξ “τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται τῶν ὑπὲρ πεντή- 
κοντα ἔτη γεγονότων ;᾽᾿ ἐπειδὰν δὲ οὗτοι πάντες εἴπωσι, τότ᾽ ἤδη κελεύει λέ- 
yew τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Αθηναίων τὸν βουλόμενον οἷς ἔξεστιν. (This mark of 
deference to age was an old regulation of Solon, which had long 
been out of use, but which, among many other things in the consi- 
deration of Athenian affairs, deserves ἃ cluse attention to time and 
circumstance, that a false estimate of things may not be made.) 
Ibid. 4, 38, καὶ οὐκ ἀπελαύνει (Solon scil.) ἀπὸ τοῦ βήματος εἴ τις μὴ 
προγόνων ἐστὶ τῶν ἐστρατηγηκότων υἱὸς, οὐδέ γε εἰ τέχνην τινὰ ἐργάζεται 
ἐπικουρῶν τῇ ἀναγκαίᾳ τροφῇ" ἀλλὰ τούτους καὶ μάλιστα ἀσπάζεται, καὶ διὰ 
τοῦτο πολλάκις ἐπερωτᾷ ““ τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται. Nowhere however 
does this formula occur in a more memorable form than in the strik- 
ing description given by Demosthenes of the astonishment and stupe- 
faction which seized the Athenians, when the first news arrived 
of the taking of Elatea: καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ὡς εἰσῆλθεν ἡ βουλὴ καὶ ἀπήγ- 
γείλαν οἱ πρυτάνεις τὰ προσηγγελμένα ἑαυτοῖς καὶ τὸν ἥκοντα παρήγαγον 
κἀκεῖνος εἶπεν, ἠρώτα μὲν ὁ κήρυξ “τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται ;᾿ παρήει δ᾽ 
οὐδείς, πολλάκις δὲ τοῦ κήρυκος ἐρωτῶντος οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ἀνίστατ᾽ οὐδεὶς, 
ἁπάντων μὲν τῶν στρατηγῶν παρόντων, ἁπάντων δὲ τῶν ῥητόρων, καλούσης 


T Schémann, to whom the editor has been much indebted in the construction 
of this note, refers to Kuhn and Jungermann ad Polluc. VIII. 104. 
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AM. ἐγώ. KH. ris ὧν; AM.’Audideos. KH. οὐκ av- 
θρωπος: AM. οὔκ: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀθάνατός γ᾽" ὁ γὰρ ᾿Αμφίθεος Δήμητρος ἦν 


δὲ τῆς πατρίδος τῇ κοινῇ φωνῇ τὸν ἐροῦνθ' ὑπὲρ σωτηρίας" ἣν γὰρ ὁ κήρυξ 
κατὰ τοὺς νόμους φωνὴν ἀφίησι, ταύτην κοινὴν τῆς πατρίδος δίκαιόν ἐστιν 
ἡγεῖσθαι, Dem. 285, 1. For further illustrations of this subject, see 
Schémann, p. 104. also Suppl. Eurip. (Leipsic edit.) tom. 1. p. 106. 
Lucian, tom. IX. p. 178. and Appendix, note G. 

46. ris dv; Schémann conjectures from this passage, that any 
person not generally known was obliged to give his name to the he- 
rald, before he was allowed to address the people in the Ecclesia. 

Ib. ᾿Αμφίθεος. The Scholiast considers the genealogy subsequently 
given to this half-bred divinity as a sneer at the prologues of Euripi- 
des, and more particularly at that of the Iphigenia in Tauris. To the 
genealogy there given, the present undoubtedly bears a strong resem- 
blance: but something more appears to have been here intended 
than the ancient interpreter was aware of. Dramatically speaking, 
no person could have been more properly selected as a negociator 
with the Spartans—to whom high birth was the first of reeommenda- 
tions, and with whom poverty was as yet no reproach—than the 
envoy whom the comic genius of Aristophanes has here created ;—a 
man with a long pedigree, and a very short purse. That a strong 
taste for pedigrees and genealogies prevailed, not only at Sparta 
(Plato in Hip. Maj. 285, d.), but among the Dorians generally, 
may, I think, be traced in those glorious hymns, which, offering as 
they do so fine a contrast between the noble simplicity and elevated 
grandeur of the Doric race, and the wit, cleverness, frivolity, and vice 
of the Ionian character, will be brought before the reader on every 
legitimate opportunity. This attention to birth and genealogy, so 
obvious throughout the writings of Pindar, nowhere assumes a more 
conspicuous form than in his fourth Pythian ode, the extreme Jength 
of which arises chiefly from the elaborate effort made to trace the 
great family of the Battiade 3. 

47. ἀθάνατός γ. The ye has been introduced by Elmsley to pre- 
vent the occurrence of a tribrach before an anapzst, a combination 
of feet in the comic senarius, which is in general rejected by English, 
but tolerated by German scholars. Hence, besides two or three in- 
stances in the present play, the necessity for the following emenda- 
tions : 

Eq. 32. βρέτας ; ποῖον βρέτας ; ἐτεὸν (leg. βρέτας; trd ποῖον ἐτεόν ;) ἡγεῖ 
γὰρ θεούς ; Pors. 
Ib. 144. κρατεῖν, ἕως ἂν ἕτερος ἀνὴρ (del. ἂν) βδελυρώτερος, Dobr. 


8 See also Miiller’s Dorians, vol. I. p. 128, 153, 187, 509. 
t The insertion of the article renders this emendation inadmissible. Dindorf 
reads: ποῖον βρέτας; * * dredp ἡγεῖ γὰρ θεούς ; 
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καὶ Τριπτολέμου" τούτου δὲ Κελεὸς γίγνεται: 
γαμεῖ δὲ KeAcos Φαιναρέτην τήθην ἐμὴν, 


Nub. 663. ἀλεκτρυόνα, κατὰ ταὐτὸ (leg. ἀλεκτρυῶ) καὶ τὸν ἄρρενα, Pors. 

Ib. 845. πότερα παρανοίας (leg. πότερον) αὐτὸν εἰσαγαγὼν ἔλω ; Dind. 

Ib. 1063. πολλοῖς. ὁ γοῦν Πηλεὺς ἔλαβε διὰ τοῦτο (leg. δι’ αὐτὸ) τὴν 
μάχαιραν, Pors. 

Pac. 245. ἰὼ Μέγαρα, Méyap’, ὡς ἐπιτρίψεσθ' αὐτίκα. 

(Omitti potest ὡς, Pors. ἰὼ Μέγαρ᾽, ὦ Μέγαρ᾽, Erfurdt.) 

See also Dobree in Pors. Aristoph. (137). 

ὦ Μέγαρα, Méyap’, ὡς ἐπιτετρίψεσθ' αὐτίκα, Dind. 

Av. 108. ποδαπὼ τὸ γένος ; ὅθεν αἱ (τὸ γένος δ᾽ ;) τριήρεις αἱ καλαί, Dind. 
Ib. 1283. σκυτάλι᾽ ἐφόρουν" νυνὶ δ᾽, ὑποστρέψαντες αὖ. 

(“« Legisse videtur Porsonus, ἐσκυταλιοφόρουν, νῦν 8," Dobr. ad 1.) 
Ib. 1506. ἀπὸ γὰρ ὁλέσεις, εἴ μ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὁ Ζεὺς ὄψεται. , 

(ὀλέσει μ᾽, Bentl. ὀλεῖς, Pors. ἀπὸ γὰρ ὀλεῖ μ᾽, Dind.) 

Thes. 285. τὸ πόπανον, ὅπως (τὸ πόπανον, ἵνα) λαβοῦσα θύσω ταῖν θεαῖν, 

Pors. 
Lys. 923. αἰσχρὸν γὰρ ἐπ᾽ ἐπιτόνονγε (αἰσχρὸν yap ἐπὶ τόνον ye), Dobr. 
Ib. 1002. πῶς οὖν ἔχετε ; μογιῶμες (μογίομες, Dobr. Dind.) 
Eccles. 162. τὸν ἕτερον ἂν, εἰ (del. ἂν) μὴ τοῦτ᾽ (ταῦτ᾽) ἀκριβωθήσε- 

ται, Pors. 
Ib. 315. καὶ θοιμάτιον, ὅτε δὴ (θοιμάτιόν γ᾽) δ᾽ ἐκεῖνο ψηλαφῶν, Pors. 
Pl. 1011. νηττάριον ἂν καὶ φάττιον ὑπεκορίζετο. 

νηττάριον ὑπεκορίζετ᾽ ἂν καὶ φάττιον. Pors. 

For some learned remarks on the quantity of the word ἀθάνατος, see 
Porson’s Phaeniss. 139, 140. Medea, 139. Blomf. Pers. p. 8. and 
Maltby’s Thesaurus. 

49. ‘‘Caucon, the founder of the mysteries of Ceres and Proser- 
pina at Messina, is made a son of Κελαινὸς, Paus. 4. 1. The name of 
Kededs, connected with the Eleusinian rites, had probably a similar 
origin.” Phil. Mus. I. 352. 

Ib. τήθην. An elegant fragment of Menander will serve to im- 
press this word on the reader's mind. It is here given with the 
emendations of Brunck and Bentley : 


κ᾽ el τοῦτον ἡμᾶς τὸν τρόπον γαμεῖν ἔδει 
ἅπαντας, ὦ Ζεῦ σώτερ, ὡς ὡνήμεθα. 

οὐκ ἐξετάζειν μὲν τὰ μηδὲν χρήσιμα, 

τίς ἦν ὁ πάππος ἧς γαμεῖ, τήθη δὲ τίς. 

τὸν δὲ τρόπον αὐτῆς τῆς γαμουμένης, μεθ᾽ ἧς 
βιώσεται, μήτ᾽ ἐξετάζειν, μήτ᾽ ἰδεῖν. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τράπεζαν μὲν φέρειν τὴν mpoiy’, ἵνα 
εἰ τἀργύριον καλόν ἐστι δοκιμαστὴς ἴδῃ, 

ὃ πέντε μῆνας ἔνδον od γενήσεται. 

τῆς διὰ βίου δ᾽ ἔνδον καθεδουμένης ἀεὶ 

μὴ δοκιμάσασθαι μηδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰκῇ λαβεῖν 
ἀγνώμον᾽, ὀργίλην, χαλεπὴν, ἐὰν τύχῃ, 
λάλον. Menandr. Fragm. p. 230. 
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ἐξ ἧς Auxivos ἐγένετ᾽" ἐκ τούτου δ᾽ ἐγὼ 50 
ἀθάνατός εἰμ᾽" ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἐπέτρεψαν οἱ θεοὶ 

σπονδὰς ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους μόνῳ. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀθάνατος ὧν, ὦνδρες, ἐφόδι᾿ οὐκ ἔχω" 

οὐ γὰρ διδόασιν οἱ πρύτανέις. KH. οἱ τοξόται. 


50. ἐξ ἧς. Nub. 800, κἄστ᾽ ἐκ γυναικῶν εὐπτέρων τῶν Κοισύρας. Eq. 
445, ἐκ τῶν ἀλιτηρίων σέ φη- Ϊ με γεγονέναι τῶν τῆς θεοῦ. 

52. σπονδὰς ποιεῖσθαι πρός. So σπονδὰς ποιήσασθαι πρὸς ἐμὲ, Thes. 
1161, ποττὰν Ἑλλάδα, Lysistr. 1005. μὴ λύοντα τὰς σπονδὰς τὰς πρὸς 
βασιλέα, Dem. 193, 1. ἐβουλήθη πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐμὲ τὴν ἀπαλλαγὴν ποιήσα- 
σθαι, Isoc. 364, Ὁ. 

53. ἐφόδια, travelling-expenses. Herodot. VI. 70, ἐπόδια λαβών. 
The word occyprs but once more, I believe, in Aristophanes (Plut. 
1023): but it appears to have been one of favourite application witb 
the comic poet Menander. Out of many instances, that might be 
given, let the following suffice : 

τοῦτον εὐτυχέστατον λέγω, 
ὅστις θεωρήσας ἀλύπως, Παρμένων, 
τὰ σεμνὰ ταῦτ᾽, ἀπῆλθεν, ὅθεν ἦλθεν ταχὺ, 
τὸν ἥλιον τὸν κοινὸν, ἄστρ᾽, ὕδωρ, νέφη, 
πῦρ. ταῦτα, κἂν ἑκατὸν ἔτη βιῷς ἔτι, 
ὄψει παρόντα, κἂν ἐνιαυτοὺς σφόδρ᾽ ὀλίγους" 
σεμνότερα τούτων ἕτερα δ᾽ οὐκ ὄψει ποτέ. 
πανήγυρψ νόμισόν τιν᾽ εἶναι τὸν χρόνον, 
ὅν φημι, τοῦτον, ἢ ᾿πιδημίαν, ἐν ᾧ 
ὄχλος, ἀγορὰ, κλέπται, κυβεῖαι, διατριβαί. 
ἣν πρῶτ᾽ ἀπέλθῃς καταλύσεις, βελτίονα 
ἐφόδι' ἔχων ἀπῆλθες, ἐχθρὸς οὐδενί. 
ὁ προσδιατρίβων δ᾽ ἐκοπίασεν ἀπολέσας, 
κακῶς τε γηρῶν, ἐνδεής του γίγνεται, 
ῥεμβόμενος ἐχθροὺς εὗρ᾽, ἐπεβουλεύθη ποθέν" 
οὐκ εὐθανάτως ἀπῆλθεν ἔλθὼν ἐς χρόνον. 

Walpole’s Fragm. Com. p. 37. 

54. of τοξόται. ‘* The only kind of police, which existed as a dis- 
tinct institution in ancient times, was that to which was intrusted 
the performance of certain needful services ; such as the street -police, 
which was in the charge of the Astynomi, together with that of the 
market, and traders; which latter did not cause any expense: and, 
finally, some institution must have been indispensable as well in 
respect to the aliens, as to the maintenance of order and security in 
the city, particularly in the public assembly... . For the maintenance 
of such security and order there was a city-guard, composed of public 
slaves (δημόσιοι) : these persons, although they were of low rank, 
enjoyed a certain consideration, as the state employed them in the 
capacity of bailiffs. These public slaves were sumetimes also ap- 
pointed for the trade-police ; and subordinate places, such as heralds 
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AM. ὦ Τριπτόλεμε καὶ Κελεὲ, περιόψεσθέ με: 55 
AI. ὦνδρες πρυτάνεις, ἀδικεῖτε τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, 

τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἀπάγοντες, ὅστις ἡμῖν ἤθελε 

σπονδὰς ποιῆσαι, καὶ κρεμάσαι τὰς ἀσπίδας. 

ΚΗ. κάθησο σῖγα. ΔΙ. μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, ᾽γὼ μὲν οὔκ" 
ἣν μὴ περὶ εἰρήνης γε πρυτανεύσητέ μοι. 60 
KH. οἱ πρέσβεις οἱ mapa Βασιλέως. ~~ 


and checking-clerks, together with other offices in the assembly and 
courts of justice, were filled by persuns of the same description. 
Those composing the city-guard are generally called bowmen (τοξό- 
rat), or, from the native country of the majority, Scythians, also 
Speusinians ; they lived under tents in the market-place, and after- 
wards upon the Areopagus. Among their number were also many 
Thracians and other barbarians. Their officers had the name of 
Toxarchs (τόξαρχοι). Their number increased progressively ; in the 
first instance 300 were purchased soon after the battle of Salamis ; 
subsequently it rose, according to the Scholiast to the Acharnenses 
of Aristoph. and Suidas, to 1000; according to Andocides and Zs- 
chines, to 1200." Boeckh’s Public Econ. of Athens, vol. I. p. 276 
—278. 

Ib. of τοξόται. The article, when thus joined with a nominative 
instead of a vocative, seems equivalent to οὗτοι, what hoa! the arch- 
ers there! Bruock thinks that these words, as well as κάθησο σῖγα, 
ought to be given to the Prytanes, not to the herald; and Elmsley, 
in confirmation of this opinion, quotes Plato in Protagora, p. 319, 6. 
καταγελῶσι καὶ θορυβῶσιν, ἕως ἂν ἢ αὐτὸς ἀποστῇ ὁ ἐπιχειρῶν λέγειν, κατα- 
θορνβηθεὶς, ἢ οἱ τοξόται αὐτὸν ἀφελκύσωσιν ἣ ἐξάρωνται, κελευόντων τῶν 
πρυτάνεων. An official connexion between the Prytanes and the police 
was naturally to be expected : hence their appearance in pairs. Thes. 
923. προσέρχεται γὰρ ὁ πρύτανις χὠ τοξότης. In the Equites (665.) 
both parties are engaged in ejecting a troublesome person. «g@ εἷλκον 
αὐτὸν ol πρυτάνεις χοὶ τοξόται. Official dignity will certainly be best 
consulted by Jeaving the exclainations in the text to the herald. 

60. πρυτανεύειν περὶ εἰρήνης, to allow a person to make proposals for 
a peace, or deliberate on such proposals. A few examples of this word, 
in its primary and metaphorical senses, are added from the Greek 
orators. Andoc. 13, 1, ἔδοξε τῇ Βουλῇ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ, Alavris ἐπρυτάνευε, 
Κλεογένης ἐγραμμάτενε, Βοηθὸς ἐπεστάτει. Antiph. 146, 28, πρυτανεύσας 
τὴν πρώτην πρυτανείαν. Dem. 58, 16, κατιδὼν Νεοπτόλεμον τὸν ὑποκρι- 
τὴν... τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν διοικοῦντα Φιλίππῳ καὶ πρυτανεύοντα. 126, 14, χο- 
ρηγὸν ἔχοντες Φίλιππον καὶ πρντανευόμενοι παρ᾽ ἐκείνου. ἸΟῚ, 15, Φφανή- 
σεται δ᾽ ὁ μὲν πρυτανεύσας ταῦτα καὶ πείσας Μαύσωλος. 

61. οἱ πρέσβεις οἱ παρὰ Βασιλέως. ‘The mode of conducting diplo- 
Matic business at Athens has been made known to us through four 
speeches of antiquity, all more or less remarkable for the ability dis- 
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played in them; but the last written in such a strain of continued 
eloquence as no human effort has yet surpassed, and which has 
covered the name of Demosthenes with one blaze of glory, as an 
orator, diplomatist, and statesman. But to come to the purpose for 
which reference has been made to these speeches. As the manage- 
ment of its relations with foreign powers necessarily constitutes one 
of the highest acts of sovereignty, all embassies and missions pro- 
perly emanated from the general assembly, (sch. 29, 37. 30, 25. 
Dem. 378, 16.) though that power appears to have been occasionally 
delegated by the assembly to the senate, (Ausch. 40, 16. Dem. 249, 20. 
389, 16.) To propose an embassy (γράφειν πρεσβείαν Dem. 252, 1. 
288, 9. 301, 21.) was of course competent to any member of the 
assembly. In the choice of ambassadors regard was necessarily paid, 
not only to the general qualifications requisite for such an office, 
(Esch. 43, 4. Dem. 430, 9.) but also to the character of the court 
for which the ambassador was designed. (Esch. 30, 14.32.) Though 
a tdiscretionary power was occasionally allowed to ambassadors, ( Ae seh. 
41, 38.) their instructions were more commonly given them in the 
form of a decree, (Asch. 34, 33. 41, 6. 22. Dem. 290, 9. 352, 25. 
388, 16. 390, 11. 391, 26. 395, 26. "398, 9. 430, 16.) from which 
they were not at liberty to depart. Ἴ 686 decrees, together with the 
names of the ambassadors, the time when they set out on their mis- 
sion, or their motives for declining the office, were entered on the 
public registers. (Atsch. 35, 28. 40, 4. Dem. 381, 1.) That no in- 
terruption might take place on their route, and that all due solemni- 
ties might be observed in the ratification of treaties, ambassadors 
were preceded or accompanied by one or more heralds; hence the 
frequent conjunction of the names of these different functionaries. 
(Esch. 3, 35. 30, 1. 42, 26. 62, 38. Dem. 283, 1. 392, 16.) The 
amount of their travelling-expenses (Dem. 390, 24. 441, I.) was 
decided, and the money itself furnished by the assembly; with which 
body the envoy kept up a correspondence by letters during his ab- 
sence. (Aisch. 89, 22. Dem. 298, 17. 396, 1.) On the return of a 
mission, the ambassadors gave an account of their proceedings first 
to the senate, (Asch. 30, 16. 34, 7. Dem. 346, 16. 347, 7. 350, 
17. 352, 1.) and subsequently to the assembly. (Aisch. 29, 39. 31, 
29. 34, 16. 38, 42. Dem. 347, 1. 367, 1.) As commendations, 
crowns, and invitations to the prytaneum were the rewards of a suc- 
cessful and well-conducted embassy, (Asch. 30, 24. 34, 13. Dem. 
355, 18.) so the punishment of those who took this office upon 
themselves, without being commissioned by the assembly, or who, 
when delegated, disobeved their instructions, made a false report, or 


t When full powers were given to the envoys, they bore the name of atroxpd- 
topes. See Arist. Av. 1595. Lysist. τοῖο. and the diplomatic speech commonly 
attributed to Andocides, 24, 13. 27, 36. 

u The genius of Demosthenes was essentially dramatic; and accordingly the 
assembly is, with characteristic propriety, represented in the following passage as 
vociferating several clauses to be inserted in a decree of this kind: “ ἀποδοῦναι δὲ 
kat Κερσοβλέπτῃ Φίλιππον τοὺς ὅρκους. ““ μὴ μετέχειν δὲ τῶν ἐν ᾿Αμφικτύοσιν," 
“ ἐπανορθώσασθαι δὲ τὴν εἰρήνην." 
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ΔΙ. ποίου Βασιλέως ; ἄχθομαι ᾽γὼ πρέσβεσι, 
καὶ τοῖς ταῶσι, τοῖς T ἀλαζονεύμασι. 
ΚΗ. σίγα. ΔΙ. βαβαιὰξ, ὠκβάτανα, τοῦ σχήματος. 


had been proved guilty of bribery, were heavy fines or death. (Dem. 
420, 2. 431, 14. 380, 6. 430, 16. 25. 431, 1.) Though the Athenians 
themselves kept no resident ambassadors at foreign courts, Reiske 
supposes that a body of such persons, bearing the name of σύνεδροι, 
were always to be found in Athens, delegates to that republic from 
her various allies. (Compare Aisch. 36, 1. 62, 22. and Dem. 145, 
17. with Reiske’s and Auger’s notes.) 

62. ποίον βασιλέως. This mode of expression, indicative of mock- 
ery or indignation, is very common both in Aristophanes and Plato. 
Nub. 366, 6 Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἡμῖν, φέρε, πρὸς τῆς Τῆς, ὀὐλύμπιος οὐ θεός ἐστιν :---- 
ποῖος Ζεύς ; οὐ μὴ ληρήσεις. Ran. 520, καὶ τοῖς θεοῖσιν ἐπιτρέπω .----ποίοις 
θεοῖς; Lysistr. 1178, τοῖς ξυμμάχοις ἐλθόντες ἀναικοινώσατε.----ποίοισιν, 
& τᾶν, ξυμμάχοις ; Plut. 1046, ἔοικε διὰ πολλοῦ χρόνον σ᾽ ἑορακέναι.----- 
ποίου χρόνου; Gorg. p. 490, ἀ. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἴσως ἱματίων. KAAA. ποίων ἱμα- 
τίων ; ibid. mox, ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰς ὑποδήματα δηλονότι δεῖ πλεονεκτεῖν. ΚΑΛΛ. 
ποῖα ὑποδήματα φλυαρεῖς ἔχων; Euthyd. 304, 6. ἀλλὰ μέντοι, ἔφην, 
χαριέν γέ τι πρᾶγμά ἐστιν ἡ φιλοσοφία. Ποῖον, ἔφη, χαριὲν, ὦ μακάριε ; 
οὐδενὸς μὲν οὖν ἄξιον. Whether this word is used in mockery or in- 
dignation, it must be remembered, that the article is never prefixed 
to it. 

63. τοῖς ταῶσι, peacock dresses, or peacock ornaments. See Hem- 
sterhusius’s note, Lucian I. 247. That the peacock still contributes 
in some shape or other to oriental finery, may be conjectured from 
the following passage in that curious and interesting picture of Per- 
sian manners, Hajji Baba: ‘‘ The shah’s throne, on which he sits to 
administer justice, and to make the two extremities of the earth 
tremble, was not more magnificent than the bed intended for the 
ambassador. It must have been constructed upon the model of the 
famous peacock throne of the Moguls. Upon four pillars of cu- 
riously wrought wood,” &c. &c. Haji Baba, vol. I. p. 158. ὁ Ba- 
σιλεὺς (Persarum) ἐπὶ χρυσοῦ θρόνου στικτὸς, οἷον rads, Philostr. Ic. 
11, ¢. 

64. βαβαιὰξ. An exclamation of wonder, sometimes accompanied 
with a sense of pain. Lysistr. 312, φεῦ τοῦ καπνοῦ, βαβαιάξ. Pac. 248, 
βαβαὶ, βαβαιάξ' ὡς μεγάλα καὶ δριμέα | τοῖσι Μεγαρεῦσιν ἐνέβαλεν τὰ 
κλαύματα. 

Ib. ὠκβάτανα. The vocative cases of a comic poet must, to avoid 
a translation utterly bald and ridiculous, be often rendered by a peri- 
phrasis, expressive of what is passing in the speaker's mind: οὖ Ἔκβά- 
tava seems here equivalent to “ἐπ the name of all that's strange and 
foreign!” For some remarks on the orthography of this word, ac- 
cording to the age in which it was used, the reader is referred to 
Blomfield’s Perse, v.16. The following quotations fall more within 
the design of the present publication. Herodot. I. 98, ὁ δὲ (Deioces), 
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ΠΡ. ἐπέμψαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ὡς βασιλέα τὸν μέγαν, ός 
μισθὸν φέροντας δύο δραχμὰς τῆς ἡμέρας, 


ὡς ἔσχε τὴν ἀρχὴν, τοὺς Μήδους ἠνάγκασε ἕν πόλισμα ποιήσασθαι, καὶ τοῦτο 
περιστέλλοντας, τῶν ἄλλων ἧσσον ἐπιμέλεσθαι. πειθομένων δὲ καὶ ταῦτα 
τῶν Μήδων, οἰκοδομέει τείχεα μεγάλα τε καὶ καρτερὰ, ταῦτα τὰ νῦν ᾿Αγβά- 
Tava κέκληται, ἕτερον ἑτέρῳ κύκλῳ ἐνεστεῶτα. Dem. 140, 12, ἐγὼ γὰρ 
ὅταν τιν᾽ ἴδω τὸν μὲν ἐν Σούσοις καὶ Ἐκβατάνοις δεδοικότα καὶ κακόνουν εἶναι 
τῇ πόλει φάσκοντα, ὃς καὶ πρότερον συνεπηνώρθωσε τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα 
καὶ νῦν ἐπηγγέλλετο, (εἰ δὲ μὴ ἐδέχεσθ᾽ ὑμεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπεψηφίζεσθε, ob τά γε 
ἐκείνον αἴτια,) ὑπὲρ δὲ τοῦ ἐπὶ ταῖς θύραις ἐγγὺς οὑτωσὶ ἐν μέσῃ τῇ Ἕλλαδι 
αὐξανομένου λῃστοῦ τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἄλλο te λέγοντα, θαυμάζω, καὶ δέδοικα 
τοῦτον, ὅστις ἂν ἢ ποτ᾽, ἔγωγ᾽, ἐπειδὴ οὐχ οὗτος Φίλιππον. 

Ib. ὠκβάτανα, τοῦ σχήματος. Vesp. 161, ΓΑπολλον ἀποτρόπαεε, τοῦ 
μαντεύματος. Eq. 144, ὦ Πόσειδον, τῆς τέχνης. Pac. 239, ὦναξ 
“Ἄπολλον, τῆς θυείας τοῦ πλάτους. Av. 224, ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, τοῦ φθέγ- 
ματος τοὐρνιθίου. 

65. ὡς βασιλέα. It is almost unnecessary to observe, that ὡς is 
thus used for πρὸς only in the case of persons. The following pas- 
sages are not unworthy of notice. Pac. 104, πέτεσθαι. . ὡς τὸν Ar 
eis τὸν οὐρανόν. Andoc. 4, 12, ἔλεγεν ὡς οὐδεπώποτε ἔλθοι εἰς Θημακὸν 
ὡς Φερεκλέα. And the exclamation in Lucian’s Icaromenippos, ἐς τὸν 
Τάρταρον ὡς τοὺς Tiyavras. Dem. 129, 8, καὶ τοὺς ταῦτα διδάξοντας ἐκ- 
πέμπωμεν πρέσβεις πανταχοῖ, εἰς Πελοπόννησον, εἰς Ῥόδον, εἰς Χῖον, ὡς 
βασιλέα. 

66. μισθὸν φέροντας. ““ Ambassadors also received a stipend in an- 
cient times; and although resident embassies (a practice first intro- 
duced by the French) were unknown, it is not yet impossible that 
they were reckoned among the regular expenses, since ambassadors 
were very frequently dispatched to foreign states; and when they 
travelled to a distance, as, for example, to Persia, were necessaril 
absent for a long time. The ambassadors to Philip of Macedon 
attended him even on marches and journeys. All ambassadors, dur- 
ing the time that they were able to have fixed residence, were never 
compelled to live at their own expense; they were supported by pre- 
sents which they received, both in free states and in countries where 
the government was monarchical. It may be seen from the speech 
of Demosthenes for the Crown, that in the Greek cities they were 
not only honoured with the first place in the theatres, but were hos- 
pitably entertained, and generally resided at the house of the Proxe- 
nus, although an instance occurs of an embussy to Philip having, for 
particular reasons, preferred the public inn. ‘The treasurer, however, 
usually paid them a sum io advance for thirty days, as travelling 
money, (ἐφόδιον, πορεῖον.) In the time of Aristophanes the ambassa- 


x In what manner this policy was achieved or attempted in Grecian states, has 
been the object of a preceding note, v.27. (see also Mitford, I. c. 5. δ. 1.) A 
similar policy was recommended by Thales to the Ionian cities: ἐκέλευε ὃν Bov- 
λευτήριον “levas ἐκτῆσθαι; τὸ δὲ εἶναι ἐν Τέφ' Τέων γὰρ μέσον εἶναι ᾿Ιωνίης" τὰς δὲ 
ἄλλας πόλιας οἰκεομένας μηδὲν ἧσσον νομίζεσθαι xardwep εἰ δῆμοι εἶεν, Herodot. I. 
170. 
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ἐπ᾿ EvOupévous ἄρχοντος: ΔΙ. οἴμοι τῶν δραχμῶν. 
ΠΡ. καὶ δῆτ᾽ ἐτρυχύμεσθα παρὰ καύστριον 

πεδίον ὁδοιπλανοῦντες ἐσκηνημένοι, 

ep ἁρμαμαξῶν μαλθακῶς κατακείμενοι, 70 
ἀπολλύμενοι. ΔΙ. σφόδρα yap éowlopny ἐγὼ 

παρὰ τὴν ἔπαλξιν ἐν φορυτῷ κατακείμενος ; 


dors received two or three drachmas ἃ day. The highest pay which 
we meet with, such indeed as never was given in any other state, is 
1000 drachmas, which was received by five Athenian ambassadors 
who were sent to Philip. These ambassadors remained absent three 
months, although they might have equally well returned at the end 
ofone. In general, however, the Athenians sent ten ambassadors, 
and occasionally not more than two or three.” Boeckh’s Public 
Econ. of Athens, I. 317. 

Ib. τῆς ἡμέρας. Eq. 250, πανοῦργος πολλάκις τῆς ἡμέρας. 

67. én’ Εὐθυμένους ἄρχοντος, in the time of the archonship of Euthy- 
menes. Ecce. 985, ἐπὶ τῆς πρότερον ἀρχῆς ye ταῦτ᾽ ἦν. Av. 543, ἐπ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ (in my time) κατέλυσαν. Vesp. 1199, σεαντοῦ ποῖον ἂν λέξαι δοκεῖς | 
ἐπὶ νεότητος ἔργον ἀνδρικώτατον. 

Ib. οἴμοι τῶν δραχμῶν. As the archonship of Euthymenes took 
place eleven years before the exhibition of the Acharnians, the groan 
of the worthy ecclesiast, at hearing of an embassy of such unprece- 
dented length, is easily accounted for. The construction is a well 
known Atticism, requiring the insertion of the preposition ἕνεκα. For 
similar expressions, see Pl. 1125, 1127, 1132. Eq. 1218. 

68. ἐτρυχόμεσθα. Pac. 980, ἡμῖν, of σου τρυχόμεθ' ἤδη | τρία καὶ δέκ᾽ 
ἔτη. Od. A. 288. Β. 219. K.197. This word is of frequent occurrence 
in Thucydides. τρυχόμενοι τῇ προσεδρείᾳ, 1. 126. ὅταν γνῶσιν ἡμᾶς τε- 
τρυχωμένους, IV. όο. ἤδη τῷ πολέμῳ κατὰ πάντα τετρυχωμένοι, VIT. 28. 

Ib. παρὰ, through or along. τὴν σιτοπομπίαν, ὅπως παρὰ πᾶσαν φιλίαν 
ἄχρι τοῦ Πειραιῶς κομισθήσεται, προϊδέσθαι, Dem. 326, 11. πορευόμενοι 
παρὰ πόταμον Καύστριον, Herodot. V. 100. 

69. ὁδοιπλανοῦντες, wandering from one road into another. A word 
apparently of the author’s own creation, instead of ὁδοιποροῦντες. 

71. ἀπολλύμενοι, wretches that we were! Kuster’s singular obtuse- 
ness, in mistaking the humour of this passage, has been very quietly 
exposed by Elmsley. Brunck was too acute not to see in their full 
force these affected complaints of misery by men who were travelling 
in easy conveyances by day, and reposing in comfortable tents at night. 
The accumulation of participles in this sentence deserves attention. 

72. ἔπαλξιν, a parapet. Exposed as Attica now was to annual in- 
vasions, and her very capital in continual danger of being stormed, the 
garrison duty and guard of the city and long walls fell heavy on the 
older and younger citizens, to whom these duties were more particu- 
larly intrusted. Including the heavy-armed metics, not fewer than 
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ΠΡ. fexCopevor δὲ πρὸς βίαν ἐπίνομεν 


16,000 persons were thus occupied. (Thucyd. II. 13.) The severity 
of this duty is alluded to by the same historian, lib. VII. §. 28. and 
may be inferred from Lucian's pointing it out as one of the four 
duties more particularly incumbent on the male sex. καὶ οὔτε πολεμεῖν 
ἀνάγκη αὐταῖς (foeminis scil.), οὔτε wap’ ἔπαλξιν ἑστάναι, οὔτ᾽ ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ 
διαφέρεσθαι, οὔτ᾽ ἐν δικαστηρίοις ἐξετάζεσθαι, Dial. Mort. 11. 230. See 
also Blomfield’s Gloss. in Ag. p.220. Sufficient as this note is for 
the purposes of explanation, the reader will, I think, excuse the inser- 
tion of that noble burst of eloquence in Demosthenes, when he refers 
to the office imposed on him of repairing the city walls against the 
expected attack of Philip. οὐ λίθοις ἐτείχισα τὴν πόλιν οὐδὲ πλίνθοις ἐγὼ, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοις μέγιστον τῶν ἐμαυτοῦ φρονῶ" ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν τὸν ἐμὸν τειχισμὸν 
βούλῃ δικαίως σκοπεῖν, εὑρήσεις ὅπλα καὶ πόλεις καὶ τόπους καὶ λιμένας καὶ 
ναῦς καὶ [πολλοὺς] ἵππους καὶ τοὺς ὑπὲρ τούτων ἀμυνομένους. ταῦτα tT pov- 
βαλόμην ἐγὼ πρὸ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, ὅσον ἦν ἀνθρωπίνῳφ λογισμῷ δυνατὸν, καὶ 
τούτοις ἐτείχισα τὴν χώραν, οὐχὶ τὸν κύκλον τοῦ Πειραιῶς οὐδὲ τοῦ do-reos. 
De Cor. 325, 22. 

Ib. gopurg. The word φορυτὸς signifies a mixture of things of all 
kinds: in a subsequent part of this play it implies—not a band or 
cord, as it is generally rendered, but—a medley of things, in which 
earthenware was usually packed up, that it might not break. See 
Schneider's Lexicon. 

73. ξενιζόμενοι. ξενίζειν, to afford the rites of hospitality to a 
stranger. Odyss. T. 355, ξείνους ξεινίζειν. T. 194, τὸν μὲν ἐγὼ πρὸς 
δώματ᾽ ἄγων, εὖ ἐξείνισσα. Herodot. I. 30, ἐξεινίζετο. 106, ξεινέσαν- 
res. Arist. Ran. 1480, ξενίσω. Lys. 928, ξενίζεται. 1184, ξενίσωμεν. 
καὶ νὴ AC ἔγωγε καὶ τοὺς παρὰ τοῦ Φιλίππου πρέσβεις ἐξένισα, καὶ πάνυ γε, 
@ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, λαμπρῶς" ἐπειδὴ γὰρ ἑώρων αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις 
ἐκεῖ σεμνυνομένους ὡς εὐδαίμονας καὶ λαμπροὺς, εὐθὺς ἡγούμην ἐν τούτοις 
πρῶτον αὐτὸς περιεῖναι δεῖν αὐτῶν καὶ μεγαλοψυχότερος φαίνεσθαι, Dem. 
414, 9. 

tb. pds βίαν, in spite of ourselves, or against our consent. Vesp. 
442, καὶ νῦν ye τούτω τὸν παλαιὸν δεσπότην | πρὸς βίαν χειροῦσιν. Eccl. 
471, τὸ πρὸς βίαν δεινότατον. See also Blomfield’s Gloss. in Prom. 
Vinct. p. 134. The intellectual point of view under which the pas- 
sage is to be considered has been pointed out by a writer who had 
enjoyed ample opportunities of ascertaining in foreign courts the 
truth of what he describes. ‘‘ We have ventured to say, that Aristo- 
phanes composed for the most part upon principles of generaliza- 
tion ; and, we repeat it ; his representation is indeed a caricature of 
the genus; but still it is generic. .... The pretensions and airs of 
the envoys returned from two courts of a different description are not 
accidental, but permanent traits. If we substitute the court of the 
czar Peter and that of Louis XIV. for Thrace and Persia, we shall 
see that the envoy returned from the one would be disposed to boast 
of his familiarity with the barbarous autocrat, the rude covviviality in 
which they had lived together, and the sincerity and beartiness of his 
friend's politics; while the other, in an affected tone of complaint, 
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ἐξ ὑαλίνων ἐκπωμάτων καὶ χρυσίδων 

ἄκρατον οἶνον ἡδύν. ΔΙ. ὦ Κραναὰ πόλις, 75 
4 ν » ? N J, a ᾽ 

ap αἰσθάνει Tov κατάγελων τῶν πρέσβεων ; 

ΠΡ. οἱ βάρβαροι γὰρ ἄνδρας ἡγοῦνται μόνους, 

τοὺς πλεῖστα δυναμένους φαγεῖν τε καὶ πιεῖν. 

ΔΙ. ἡμεῖς δὲ λαικαστάς τε καὶ καταπύγονας. 


would detail the intolerable excess of luxury and magnificence and 
accommodation which had been obtruded upon him at Versailles and 
the voyage de Marly.” Quarterly Rev. vol. XXIII. p. 485. 

74. ἐκπωμάτων. Compare Herodot. IX. 41, 80. 

Ib. It will be observed from the construction of this verse and 
numerous others, that no regard was paid by the comic poets to that 
metrical canon which prohibited the tragic writers from throwing 
the third and fourth feet of an iambic senarius into the same word. 
So supr. 31, ἀπορῶ, γράφω, παρατίλλομαι, λογίζομαι. 

75.. ὦ Kpavad πόλις. Translate, O doltish town /’ The epithet is 
evidently derived from a very early king of Athens, and, after the 
poet's usual fashion, is intended to convey an idea of ancient sim- 
plicity and credulousness. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ, ἐπὶ μὲν Πελασγῶν ἐχόντων τὴν 
yiv Ἑλλάδα καλεομένην, ἦσαν Πελασγοὶ, οὐνομαζόμενοι Ἰζραναοί' ἐπὶ δὲ 
Κέκροπος βασιλέος, ἐπεκλήθησαν Κεκροπίδαι" ἐκδεξαμένου δὲ Ἐρεχθέος τὴν 
ἀρχὴν, ᾿Αθηναῖοι μετωνομάσθησαν" "ἴωνος δὲ τοῦ HovGov στρατάρχεω γενο- 
μένου ᾿Αθηναίοισι, ἐκλήθησαν ἀπὸ τούτου “loves. Herodot. VIII. 44. See 
also Schémann, lib. III. 6.1. In the writings of Pindar the epithet 
κρανααὶ is applied at least three times to Athens, (Ol. VII. 151. 
XIII. 53. Nem. VIII. 19.) and seems there to refer to the sterility 
of the soil. The word occurs but once more, I believe, in the writ- 
of Aristophanes, where it is said, in reference to the proceedings of 
some female revolutionists, τὴν Kpavady κατέλαβον, Lys. 480. 

76. κατάγελων. Infr. ταῦτ᾽ οὐ κατἀγελώς ἐστιν ἀνθρώποις ; Eq. 319, 
ὥστε κατάγελων | πάμπολυν τοῖς δημόταισι καὶ φίλοις παρασχέθειν. Plato 
in Criton. 45, 6. ὥσπερ κατάγελως τῆς πράξεως. See also Blomf. in 
Ag. p. 287. 

77. of βάρβαροι. See Passow on this word. 

Ib. ἄνδρας, emphatically men. Future opportunities will arise for 
illustrating this expression from Aristophanes, as well as other authors : 
Demosthenes thus applies it to the corrupt envoys and statesmen of 
his day : ἐπειδὴ δὲ δωροδοκεῖν ἤρξαντό τινες, καὶ δι᾽ ἀβελτερίαν of πολλοὶ, 
μᾶλλον δὲ διὰ δυστυχίαν, τούτους πιστοτέρους ἡγήσαντο τῶν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν 
λεγόντων, καὶ Λασθένης μὲν ἤρεψε τὴν οἰκίαν τοῖς ἐκ Μακεδονίας δοθεῖσι 
ξύλοις, Εὐθυκράτης δὲ βοῦς ἔτρεφε πολλὰς τιμὴν οὐδενὶ δοὺς, ἕτερος δέ τις 
ἧκεν ἔχων πρόβατα, ἄλλος δέ τις ἵππους, οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ καὶ καθ᾽ ὧν ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐγίγνετο οὐχ ὅπως ὠργίζοντο ἣ κολάζειν ἠξίουν τοὺς ταῦτα ποιοῦντας, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀπέβλεπον, ἐζήλουν, ἐτίμων, ἄνδρας ἡγοῦντο. Dem. 425, 26. 

79- λαικαστάς. The expression is coarse, but manly; and the 
morality as sound in principle as it is logical in deduction. Intem- 
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ΠΡ. ἔτει τετάρτῳ δ᾽ εἰς τὰ βασίλεϊΐ ἤλθομεν. 80 
εἶτ᾽ ἐξένιζε, παρετίθει δ᾽ ἡμῖν ὅλους 


perance in diet is generally, and almost necessarily, followed by ex- 
cesses and vices of a still more odious character. Translate, sensualists. 
Ib. xararvyovas. Translate, if at all, infamous profligates. On the 
fouler stains of antiquity, it will form no part of this publication .to 
dilate. If one record or two has been allowed to remain in these 
pages, it ia for the sake of pointing to the doom assigned to such 
crimes in that terrific register of human guilt and human punishment, 
the Inferno of Dante. 
Aimé, che piaghe vidi ne’ lor membri, 
Recenti e vecchie dalle fiamme incese ! 
Ancor men’ duol, pur ch’ i’ me ne rimembri. Canto XVI. 


Ab me! what wounds I mark ἃ upon their limbs, 
Recent and old, inflicted by the flames ! 
E’en the remembrance of them grieves me yet. Cary’s Transl. 


On such crimes this publication, if pursued, will, with perhaps one 
exception, observe in future a silence more guarded even than that of 
Dante. 

Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa. Canto III. 


Speak not of them, but look, and pass them by. 


80. ἔτει τετάρτῳ. This is of course a piece of comic * exaggeration ; 
but the important lesson concealed under it is easily supplied from 
other sources. ταῦτα γράψαντος ἐμοῦ τότε, καὶ τὸ τῇ πόλει συμφέρον, οὐ 
τὸ Φιλίππῳ ζητοῦντος, βραχὺ φροντίσαντες οἱ χρηότοὶ πρέσβεις οὗτοι καθῆντο 
ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ τρεῖς ὅλους μῆνας, ἕως ἦλθε Φίλιππος ἐκ Θράκης πάντα κατα- 
στρεψάμενος τἀκεῖ, ἐξὸν ἡμερῶν δέκα, μᾶλλον δὲ τριῶν ἢ τεττάρων, εἰς τὸν 
Ἑλλήσποντον ἀφῖχθαι καὶ τὰ χωρία σῶσαι, λαβόντας τοὺς ὅρκους πρὶν 
ἐκεῖνον ἐξελεῖν αὐτὰ, Dem. 235, 20. Hence the five accounts which 
every ambassador, according to the same authority, is bound to render 
to that power which issues his commission ;--πρῶτον μὲν ὧν ἀπήγγειλε, 
δεύτερον δὲ ὧν ἔπεισε, τρίτον δὲ ὧν προσετάξατε αὐτῷ, μετὰ ταῦτα τῶν 
χρόνων, ἐφ᾽ ἅπασι δὲ τούτοις, el ἀδωροδοκήτως ἣ μὴ πάντα ταῦτα πέπρακται, 
342, 15. 

81. εἶτ᾽ ἐξένιζε. Whatever may be the court language of other 
monarchs, that of the people-king was not of the most choice or 
delicate description. A few omissions have accordingly been neces- 
sary here, but the reader's intelligence will easily supply a nominative 
case for the verb in this sentence. 

Ib. ὅλους βοῦς. Herodot. in Clione: of εὐδαίμονες αὐτῶν (Persarum) 
βοῦν καὶ ἵππον, καὶ κάμηλον καὶ ὄνον προτιθέαται, ὅλους ὀπτοὺς ἐν καμένοισι. 
These prodigious entertainments afforded the comic poets many ἃ 
laugh at the slender repasts of their own countrymen. 


τί δ᾽ ἂν Ἕλληνες μικροτράπεζοι, 
φυλλοτρῶγες δράσειαν ; ὅπου 
x Compare Herodot. V. 51—53. 
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ἐκ κριβάνου βοῦς. AI. καὶ τίς εἶδε πώποτε 
βοῦς κριβανίτας ; τῶν ἀλαζονευμάτων. ᾿ 
ΠΡ. καὶ, ναὶ μὰ Δί᾽, ὄρνιν τριπλάσιον Ἀλεωνύμου 
’ Coa ¥ 2 » , 
παρέθηκεν ἡμῖν" ὄνομα δ᾽ ἦν αὐτῷ---φέναξ. 85 
AI. ταῦτ᾽ ap ἐφενάκιζες σὺ, δύο δραχμὰς φέρων. 
ΠΡ. καὶ νῦν ἄγοντες ἥκομεν Ψευδαρταβαν, 


τέτταρα λήψει κρέα μίκρ᾽ ὀβολοῦ. 
παρὰ δ᾽ ἡμετέροις προγόνοισιν ὅλους 
βοῦς ὥπτων, ὕς, ἐλάφους, ἄρνας" 
τὸ τελευταῖον δ᾽ ὁ μάγειρος ὅλον 
τέρας ὀπτήσας, μεγάλῳ βασιλεῖ 
θερμὴν παρέθηκε κάμηλον. 
Antiphanes, quoted Phil. Mus. I. 585. 
82. κρίβανος and κλίβανος, an oven. The author is preparing for a 
play of words. 
83. βοῦς κριβανίτας. ‘ Oxen baked in an oven’ are a perfect surprise 
to the worthy citizen: ἄρτους xpiBaviras (a species of loaves so called) 
were more familiar to him. 


a, τουτὶ ri ἦν τὸ πρᾶγμα; β. θερμοὺς ὦ τέκνον. 
a. ἀλλ᾽ ἦ παραφρονεῖς; 8. κριβανίτας ὦ τέκνον. 
Fragm. Aristoph. Dind. Scen. Poet. p. 138. 


Ib. τῶν ἀλαζονευμάτων. Nub. 818, τῆς μωρίας" f τὸ Δία νομίζειν, 
ὄντα τηλικουτονέ, Eccl. 787, τῆς μωρίας, | τὸ μηδὲ περιμείναντα τοὺς ἄλ- 
λους ὅ τι | δράσουσιν. 

84. Κλεωνύμου. This person appears to have been one of the 
φαγεῖν μάλ᾽ ἀνδρικοὶ (Porson’s Advers. 116.) ridiculed in a preceding 
note. He was equally conspicuous for his corpulence and his cow- 
ardice, and, as the poet in his witty manner insinuates, ought to have 
derived the first part of his name from the word κόλαξ (a flatterer), 
and not from κλέος (glory). Av. 1476, Κλεώνυμος, | χρήσιμον μὲν 
οὐδὲν, ἅλ [λως δὲ δειλὸν καὶ μέγα. Vesp. 592, χὠ μέγας οὗτος Κολακώνυ- 
μος ἀσπιδαποβλής. 

ὃς. φέναξ. Passow considers the Persian phoenix to be here alluded 
to. Wieland supposes the corpulent pelican to be intended. The 
play of words, such as it is, will be best preserved by translating 
mock - bird. 

86. ratr’—dpevdaites, practised these mockeries upon us. More 
commonly used with acc. of person. Pl. 271, φενακίσας ἡμᾶς. Pac. 
1087, φενακίζων ποτ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους. 

ὁ μὲν ἄρτος ἡδὺ, τὸ δὲ φενακίζειν προσὸν 
ἔμβαμμα τοῖς ἄρτοις πονηρὸν γίγνεται. 
Athen. IX. 368, d. (emend. Pors.) 


87. Ψευδαρτάβαν. The composition of this nameY seems to imply 


y Compare Herodot. I. 139, 192. 
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τὸν Βασιλέως ὀφθαλμόν. ΔΙ. ἐκκόψειέ γε 
κόραξ πατάξας τόν γε σὸν τοῦ πρέσβεως. 


one of two things ; either that the poet believed the accounts of these 
envoys to be mere deceptions, got up for the purpose of deluding the 
assembly, and protracting the war; or else it is a sneer at one of 
those πρεσβέων ἀλαζονεῖαι, similar to what the orator A’schines after- 
wards satirized as the ἡγεμόνων ἀλαζονεῖαι of his own day; a parading 
of foreign names before the assembly, full of sound and fury, but as 
empty in reality as they were pompous in appearance. Such are the 
Deiares, Deipyrus, and Polyphontes in the following quotation : χίλια 
δὲ καὶ πεντακόσια τάλαντα οὐκ els στρατιώτας ἀλλ᾽ els ἡγεμόνων ἀλαζονείας 
ἀνηλωκέναι, Δηϊάρην τε καὶ Δηΐπυρον καὶ Πολυφόντην, δραπέτας ἀνθρώπους, 
ἐκ τῆς Ἑλλάδος συνειλεγμένους. Asch. 37, 17. 

88. τὸν Βασιλέως ὀφθαλμόν. Hesychius: ἐπέμπετό τις ὑπὸ βασιλέως 
ἐπίσκοπος, ὃς ἐφεωρᾶτο τὰ πράγματα, ὃν τοῦ βασιλέως ὀφθαλμὸν ἐκάλουν. 
There is something truly oriental and magnificent in this office, which, 
while it left the monarch secluded like a divinity, in his superb pa- 
laces and domains, (Herodot. I. 99, 100.) represented his eyes (for 
we are not, like Hesychius, to restrict the duty to a single person) 
as traversing the whole extent of his immense dominions, for the 
purposes of inspection and superintendence. The poetic mind of 
Milton has not lost sight of this idea. 


. and straight was known 

Th’ archangel Uriel, one of the seven 

Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne, 

Stand ready to command, and are his eyes 

That run through all the heav'ns, or down to th’ earth 
Bear his swift errands, over moist and dry, 

O’er sea and land. Paradise Lost, II. 647. 


To the illustrations from classic authors given on this subject by the 
learned editor of Aischylus, add Herodotus, I. 114. V. 24. Xenoph. 
Cyrop. VIII. 2. το. 

Ib. ἐκκόψειέ ye. The particle ye concludes also the following 
verses: Vesp. 163. Eq. 1204. Pl. 20, 1117, 1157, 1168. Nub. 251, 
253, 672, 1339, 1342. When the same proposition contains several 
words which require to be made emphatic, the particle ye is repeated. 
Hom. Il. E. 287, 288. X. 266. Herodot. I. 187, μὴ μέντοι ye μὴ σπανίσας 
ye, Dros ἀνοίξῃ. IIT. 80. Soph. Cid. Col. 977, πῶς γ᾽ ἂν τό γ᾽ dxov 
πρᾶγμ᾽ ἂν εἰκότως ψέγοι; Andoc. 11, 40, ἧπου ἀγράφῳ ye ψηφίσματι 
παντάπασιν οὐ δεῖ γε χρῆσθαι. Matt. Gr. Gr. δ. 602. 1am not aware 
of more than two other instances of ye thus occurring in Brunck’s 
edition of Aristophanes, Nub. 550. Av. 1590. and both of these have 
been corrected by subsequent critics. 

89. τόν ye σὸν τοῦ mpéoBews. Nub. 1201, τί κάθησθ' ἀβέλτεροι, | 
ἡμέτερα κέρδη τῶν σοφῶν. Pl. 33, τὸν ἐμὸν μὲν αὐτοῦ τοῦ ταλαιπώρου 
σχεδὸν | ἤδη νομίζων ἐκτετοξεῦσθαι βίον. Hence St. Paul's expression, 
when referring to the peculiar signature which he was obliged to 
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KH. ὁ Βασιλέως ὀφθαλμός. ΔΙ. ὦναξ Ἡράκλεις" 90 
πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, ἄνθρωπε, ναύφρακτον βλέπεις, 


“a wy 4 4 ra 
ἢ περὶ ακρὰν Καμῆτων νεώσοιίικον OKOTELS ; 


adopt, that his converts might not be misled by the spurious epistles 
circulated in his name. ὁ ἀσπασμὸς τῇ ἐμῇ χειρὶ Παύλου, ὅ ἐστι σημεῖον 
ἐν πάσῃ ἐπιστολῇ" οὕτω γράφω. 2 Thess. iii. 17. 

go. ὁ βασιλέως ὀφθαλμός. Among the minor peculiarities of the old 
comedy may be reckoned one which W. Schlegel, I believe, has no- 
ticed; that of seizing upon an abstract idea, and bringing it as it 
were corporeally and palpably before the spectator. In conformity 
with this practice, the Persian envoy appears on the stage with a 
prodigions eye, of itself sufficient to create amusement, but which to 
the nautic multitude, who formed so large a portion of the poet's 
audience, had a still further attraction. In the ancient ships of war 
the term eyes was applied to those apertures through which the oars 
projected: (Schol. μεγάλοι ταῖς τριήρεσι ὀφθαλμοὶ γίνονται, δ ὧν τὰς 
κώπας ἐμβάλλοντες ἐκωπηλάτουν :) and hence allusions, of which the 
audience must have been far better judges than we can now pretend 
to be. 

QI. ναύῴρακτον. Hesych. els ναυμαχίαν παρεσκευασμένος. Eq. 567, 
πεζαῖς μάχαισιν, ἕν τε ναυφράκτῳ στρατῷ, naval combat. 

Ib. ναύφρακτον βλέπεις. Hotibius understands these words in the 
same sense as βλέπειν xapdaua, Vesp. 454. σκύτη, 643. νάπυ, Eq. 631. 
ὀπὸν, Pac. 1183 ; a mode of expression familiar to all readers of Ari- 
stophanes. Translate, Dost meditate a naval fight? ‘* Humeris, ni 
fallor,” continues the same learned commentator, “servorum quasi 
remigatus, more procerum orientalium, homo magne molis, et qui 
variam vestem procul dubio indutus esset, haud inepte navis compa- 
᾿ ratur picto rostro.” 

92. κάμπτων, doubling. κάμπτων δὲ ΓΑμπέλον, τὴν Τορωναίην ἄκρην, 
Herodot. VII. 122. κάμψαντες δὲ τὴν ἄκρην τῆς Μαγνησίης, VII. 193. 
IV. 42, 43. μή μ᾽, ὦ μάταιε ναῦτα, τὴν ἄκραν κάμπτων  χλευήν τε ποιεῦ, 
καὶ γέλωτα καὶ λάσθην, Aschrion ap. Athen. VIII. 4335, 6. See also 
Blomfield’s Gloss. in Ag. p. 215. 

Ib. νεώσοικον σκοπεῖς, num navale circumspicis, ut requiescas, mole 
ruens tua. Hotib. A distinction must be made between the νεώριον 
and the νεώσοικος of the Athenians. The first comprehended the 
entire dock-yard, the second detached buildings or portions of it. 
Hence the directions given by Demosthenes in his speech, περὶ τῶν 
συμμοριῶν. φημὶ τοὺς στρατηγοὺς δεῖν διανεῖμαι τόπους δέκα τῶν νεωρίων, 
σκεψαμένους ὅπως ὡς ἐγγύτατ᾽ ἀλλήλων κατὰ τριάκοντ᾽ ὦσι νεώσοικοι. 
Dem. 184,1. Toa great naval power like Athens, her arsenals and 
dock-yards could not but be of the utmost importance : hence the 
frequent taunts and reproaches made by rival orators to each other, 
according as they neglected or not the construction of them. Dem. 
329, 1. Dein. 102, 23. A noble application of this word, put into 
the mouth of Solon by the great imitator of Aristophanes, will be of 


D4 
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ἄσκωμ᾽ ἔχεις που περὶ τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν κάτω. 

ΠΡ. ἄγε δὴ σὺ, Βασιλεὺς ἅττα σ᾽ ἀπέπεμψεν, φράσον, 
λέξοντ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοισιν, ὦ Ψευδαρτάβα. 95 
BA. iaprapay ἔξαρξ᾽ ἀναπισσόναι σάτρα. 

ΠΡ. ξυνήκαθ᾽ ὃ λέγει ; AI. μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, ᾽γὼ μὲν οὔ. 
ΠΡ. πέμψειν Βασιλέα φησὶν ὑμῖν χρυσίον. 

ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἄπιθ᾽" ἐγὼ δὲ βασανιῶ τοῦτον μόνος. 

aye δὴ σὺ φράσον ἐμοὶ σαφῶς, πρὸς τουτονὶ, 100 
iva μή σε Baro βάμμα Σαρδιανικόν᾽ 


far more moral value than the recriminations of angry orators. πόλιν 
γὰρ ἡμεῖς οὐ τὰ οἰκοδομήματα ἡγούμεθα εἶναι, οἷον τείχη, καὶ ἱερὰ, καὶ νεω- 
σοΐίκους, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ὥσπερ σῶμά τι ἑδραῖον, καὶ ἀκίνητον ὑπάρχειν ἐς 
ὑποδοχὴν καὶ ἀσφάλειαν τῶν πολιτενομένων, τὸ δὲ πᾶν κῦρος ἐν τοῖς πολί- 
ras τιθέμεθα. Luc. de Gymn. tom. VIL. p. 175. 

93. doxopa. Etym. Mag. 155, 17, ἀσκώματα καλοῦνται καὶ τὰ dép- 
para τὰ ἐπιρραπτόμενα ταῖς κώπαις ἐν ταῖς τριήρεσι, διὰ τὸ μὴ εἰσφέρειν τὸ 
θαλάσσιον ὕδωρ. A learned correspondent, to whom this is by no 
means my only obligation, thus explains this passage. ‘1 suppose 
the king’s Eve to have worn a mask, in which the upper half was 
one huge painted eye, with a piece of black leather hanging from it 
over the mouth and chin, so as to be, not, like a Cyclops, one-eyed, 
but all eye. Such a piece of leather seems to have hung down below 
the rowport of the ancient galleys, either fastened to it or to the 
oar, for the purpose assigned by you, that of keeping out the sea- 
water.” The ἀσκώματα of the Etym. Mag. appear to correspond 
with those oar-bags which Mr. Mitford observed in that curious 
marble fragment, descriptive of an ancient trireme, which is or was 
in the Vatican Museum at Rome. 

οὔ. Pseudartabas here speaks Persian, as the Turks in Moliere's 
“ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” speak Turkish. Wreanp. 

100, πρὸς τουτονὶ, in the presence of this person; meaning, says 
Elmsley, either the Athenian ambassador, or the eunuch, who ac- 
companied Pseudartabas. πρὸς, coram, Ran. 1307. Av. 397. Vesp. 
267. 

101. Few of Dawes's canons appear to have given their ingenious 
inventor more satisfaction than that which announced under what 
circumstances such words as ἵνα, ὄφρα, and μὴ require a subjunctive 
mood, and when they demand an optative mood. After some preli- 
minary notes of triumph, this most acute and sagacious scholar ob- 
serves, “ Nos primi monemus .... forme verborum optative, cum 
certis voculis, ἵνα puta, ὄφρα, et μὴ, conjunctse: eum esse usum, ut 
verbis de tempore non nisi preterito usurpatis subjungatur, istique 
adeo Latinorum tempori AMAREM respondeat : alteram contra verbis 
non nisi presentis vel future significationis subjungi, atque alteri 





ΑΧΑΡΝΗΣ. 4] 
Βασιλεὺς ὁ μέγας ἡμῖν ἀποπέμψει χρυσίον ; 
ἄλλως ἄρ᾽ ἐξαπατώμεθ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν πρέσβεων ; 
Ἑλληνικόν γ᾽ ἐπένευσαν ἄνδρες ovrou, 


«΄ 


κοὺκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐνθένδ᾽ αὐτόθεν. τς τος 


isti apud Romanos tempori ΑΜῈΜ respondere.” Mis. Crit. 82, 3. 
Mus. Crit. I. 524. The number of the following references, which 
relate only to the second branch of this canon, will shew the import- 
ance of it. cum pres. Pac. 424, πρῶτον δέ σοι | δῶρον δίδωμι τήνδ᾽, ἵνα 
σπένδειν ἔχῃς. Th. 578, ἥκω φράσων τοῦτ᾽... iva σκοπῆτε. Vesp. 567, 
οἱ δὲ σκώπτουσ᾽, ty’ ἐγὼ γελάσω. cum fut. Eq. 710, ἔλξω σε πρὸς τὸν 
δῆμον, ἵνα δῷς μοι δίκην. 1028, λήψομαι λίθον, | ἵνα μή μ᾽ ὁ χρησμὸς 
. . δάκῃ. Pl. 23, 70. Nub. 996. Pac. 30, 448, 928, 931, 1266. 
Av. 355, 396, 518, 560, 712, 848, 1004, 1427. Eccl. 371, 680, 
687, 712, 720, 937. Thes. 495, 538, 579, 1007. Lys. 373. Vesp. 
79, 377, 454, 567, 704, 846, 929, 1028. Eq. 801, 850. In the 
following instances an imperative mood occurs, as in the text. Nub. 
19, 58, 196, 238, 479, 822. Pac. 544, 992. Av. 55, 92, 660, 663, 
690, 1507, 1550, 1647, 1687. Eccl. 517, 726, 1177. Thes. 158, 
236, 573, 579, 628, 755, 763, 941, L115, 1183. Lys. 503, 688, 
1243. Vesp. 704, 1156, 1252, 1362, 1517. Eq. 14, 96, 114, 118, 
150, 491, 494, 548, 727, 747, 785, 970, 1160, 1227. Ran. 297, 
571, 606, 854, 1007, 1210, 1228, 1480. Pl. 644, 724, 936, 959, 
1170, 1194. 

Ib. βάψω Bapya. A well known Atticism, occurring under two 
forms. Th. 793, μανίας μαίνεσθαι. Pl. 10, μέμψιν μέμφομαι. 419, 
τόλμημα τολμᾶτον. 517, λῆρον ληρεῖς. Av. 31, νόσον νοσοῦμεν. 42, βάδον 
βαδίζομεν. 508, ἦρχον ἀρχήν. 849, πέμπειν πομπήν. Pac. 150, πόνους 
πονῶ, and many others. 

10. β. τ. βάμμα Σαρδιανικὸν, to confer upon a person the scarlet-dye 
of Sardis; i.e. to beat him till the blood comes. Compare Pac. 
1174. 

102. The ‘ king's eye’ at the end of this verse nods dissent. An 
Athenian application to the same quarter for money in a subsequent 
reign was treated very roughly. ὁ yap τῶν Περσῶν βασιλεὺς... κατ- 
ἔπεμψε τῷ δήμῳ καὶ μάλα ὑβριστικὴν καὶ βάρβαρον ἐπιστολὴν, ἐν ἣ τά τε 
δὴ ἄλλα καὶ μάλ᾽ ἀπαιδεύτως διελέχθη, καὶ ἐπὶ τελευτῆς ἐνέγραψεν ἐν τῇ 
ἐπιστολῇ, ““ ἐγὼ" φησὶν “ὑμῖν χρυσίον οὐ δώσω" μή με οἰτεῖτε' οὐ γὰρ 
λήψεσθε," δοῖ. 87, 42. For further accounts of these applications 
to the Persian king for money by Athens or Sparta, see Isoc. de Pac. 
172, 6. 179, a. Thucyd. IT. 7, 67. IV. 50. Boeckh’s Economy, II. 
373» 4. ° 

103. ἄλλως, omnino, non nisi. Nub. 1203, ἀριθμὸς, πρόβατ᾽ ἄλλως, 
ἀμφορῆς νενησμένοι. Dem. 348, 24, of δ᾽ ἀντιλέγοντες ὄχλος ἄλλως καὶ 
βασκανία κατεφαίνετο. Eurip. Fragm. Lycurg. 161, 4, (Dindorf. 92. 
v.25.) ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοί γ᾽ εἴη τέκνα, | ἃ καὶ μάχοιτο καὶ per’ ἀνδράσιν πρέποι, | μὴ 
σχήματ᾽ ἄλλως ἐν πόλει πεφνκότα. 

105. αὐτόθεν. Herodot. I. 64, χρημάτων συνόδοισι, τῶν μὲν αὐτόθεν, 
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καὶ τοῖν μὲν εὐνούχοιν τὸν ἕτερον τουτονὶ 
ἐγῴδ᾽ ὅς ἐστι, Κλεισθένης ὁ Σιβυρτίου. 
4 Ἁ 

τοιόνδε δ᾽, ὦ πίθηκε, τὸν πώγων ἔχων, 

΄-- en 9 3 [4 
εὐνοῦχος ἡμῖν ἦλθες ἐσκευασμῶνος ; 
εχ A ’ -» ’ 3 4 [4 
ὁδὲ δὲ τίς wor ἐστίν ; οὐ δηπου Στράτων.: 110 


ΚΗ. σίγα κάθιζε. 


τῶν δὲ, ἀπὸ Στρυμόνος ποταμοῦ συνιόντων. Ken. Mem. II. 8,1, ““ πόθεν, 
Εὔθηρε, φαίνῃ ;” “ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν κατάλυσιν τοῦ πολέμον, ἐκ τῆς ἀποδημίατ᾽ 
νυνὶ μέντοι αὐτόθεν." (from home here tn the town. Seager.) In Pindar. 
Nem. 3, 113, 

τηλαυγὲς dpape φέγγος 

Alaxiday αὐτόθεν, 


Ζεῦ" 


the word αὐτόθεν appears to apply to Troy, as the place where the 
glory of the great family of the acide began. The following 
passages in Thucydides also deserve attention: I. 11. III. 7. IV. 
52. VII. 71. 

106, εὐνούχοι. The dramatic dignity of the king’s envoy is 
properly consulted by giving him for attendants two of that class 
of persons, who in oriental countries were held in particular esti- 
mation for their fidelity, &c. (Blomfield’s Gloss. in Persas, p. 193.) 
The satire, which subsequently transfers the name from those, 
whose want of manhood was their misfortune, to two persons on 
whom the imputation rested from their effeminacy and vices, (Ran. 
48, 57, 422. Vesp. 1187. Av. 831. Lys. 622, 1092. Eq. 1374.) is 
as pungent as just. 

106, 7. Examples of that well known Atticism, where what 
ought to be the nominative of the following verb is made the ac- 
cusative of the preceding verb, abound in the writings of Aristo- 

anes. 

Ib. Κλεισθένης ὁ Σιβυρτίον. The patronymic here given to Cleis- 
thenes appears to be one of mere irony. Sibyrtius, the keeper of 
a celebrated wrestling-school, must have been the very opposite in 
character to the soft and effeminate Cleisthenes. The hardest blow 
dealt this contemptible creature occurs in a laughable scene of our 
author’s Thesmophoriazuse. 

108. Parodied from Archilochus, τοιόνδε δ᾽, ὦ πίθηκε, τὴν πυγὴν 
ἔχων. 

110. οὐ δήπου Στράτων. Elmsley prints these words, as also οὔτι 
mov, Without a note of interrogation, and considers them as equiva- 
lent to the English expression, Surely tt cannot be Strato. He 
refers (indiscriminately) to Nub. 1260. Pac. 1211. Av. 269. Lys. 
354- Ran. 522, 526. Eccl. 327, 329, 756. 

111. κάθιξ. Vesp. 905, 940. Nub. 254, 972. Ecc. 130. Th. 
221. Ran. 197. Κάθισον is applied to a person standing, and whom 
we wish to take a seat; κάθησο to a person already seated, and 
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τὸν Βασιλέως ὀφθαλμὸν ἡ βουλὴ καλεῖ 
εἰς τὸ πρυτανεῖον. ΔΙ. ταῦτα δῆτ᾽ οὐκ ἀγχόνη ; 
Δ Φ > A a > » N , 
κάπειτ᾽ ἐγὼ Onr ἐνθαδὶ στραγγεύομαι ; 
τοὺς δὲ ξενίζειν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἴσχει γ᾽ ἡ θύρα. 115 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐργάσομαί τι δεινὸν ἔργον καὶ μέγα. 


whom we wish to keep his seat. Compare Lucian, T. IX. 234. 
Herodot. IV. 190. 

113. τὸ πρυτανεῖον. The reader, who has been accustomed to the 
beautiful town-halls of the continent, will easily believe that no 
expense of architectural embellishment was spared in the construc- 
tion of the town-hall of Athens. For the purpose of understanding 
the authors of antiquity, however, our business lies less with its 
exterior beauty, than two purposes to which its interior was dedi- 
cated ; as the feasting place of the Prytanes, while in office, toge- 
ther with a few other distinguished individuals, and as the banquet- 
ting room, in which foreign ambassadors were entertained at the 
public expense. Frequent allusion to beth these customs is to be 
found in Aristophanes and the Greek orators: the following will 
suffice for the present occasion. Dem. 414, 4, τὸ νόμιμον ἔθος ποιῶν, 
καὶ ἐπήνεσα τούτους, καὶ els πρντανεῖον ἐκάλεσα. 350, 24, οὔτ᾽ els τὸ 
πρυτανεῖον ἠξίωσε (senatus scil.) καλέσαι. καίτοι τοῦτ᾽, ἀφ᾽ οὗ γέγονεν ἡ 
πόλις, οὐδεὶς πώποτε φήσει παθεῖν οὐδένας πρέσβεις. ABsch. 34, 46, τοὺς 
πρέσβεις, . . . εἰ δοκοῦμεν ἄξιοι εἶναι, ἐπαινέσαι καὶ καλέσαι ἐπὶ δεῖπνον εἰς 
τὸ πρυτανεῖον. 

Ib. ταῦτα δῆτ᾽ οὐκ ἀγχόνη; A formula expressive of despair. Eu- 
rip. Herac. 247, καὶ τάδ᾽ ἀγχόνης πέλας. Esch. 33, 18, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἦν 
ἀγχόνη καὶ λύπη τούτῳ. Luc. Timon. I. 113, ἀγχόνη γὰρ ἂν τὸ πρᾶγμα 
γένοιτο αὐτοῖς. Terent. Phorm. IV. 4, 5, Ad restim mi quidem res 
cecidit planissume. 

114. κἄπειτ᾽, and yet, nevertheless, notwithstanding. 

οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐ ναυτιᾷς ἔτ᾽, ὦ ξένε, 

ὅστις γ᾽ ἀκούσας ὅτι τέθνηκε Τρωτέας 

ἔπειτ᾽ ἐρωτᾷς, ἔνδον ἔστ᾽, ἢ ᾽ξώπιος. Thes. 882. 
ἔπειτα παῖδας χρὴ φντεύειν καὶ τρέφειν. Vesp. 1133. 


The addition of δῆτα seems only to add additional force to this 
meaning. Av. 11, ἔπειτα δῆτα δοῦλος ὧν κόμην ἔχεις; Ib. 1217, 
κἄπειτα δῆθ᾽ οὕτω σιωπῇ διαπέτει | διὰ τῆς πόλεως τῆς ἀλλοτρίας. Eurip. 
in Alcest. 848, ἔπειτα δῆτά μ᾽ ἐξενίζετε; where see Monk’s remarks. 

Ib. στραγγεύεσθαι, to loiter, to delay. Nub. 131, τί ταῦτ᾽ ἔχων 
στραγγεύομαι ; 

11ς. ἴσχει, hinders. Herodot. III. 77, ἴσχον τε βουλομένους τοὺς 
ἑπτὰ ἐς τὸ πρόσω παριέναι. V. 92, καὶ τὸν, φρασθέντα τοῦτο, οἶκτός τις 
ἴσχει ἀποκτεῖναι. IX. 12, οὐ δυνατοὶ αὐτὴν (τὴν νεότητα) ἴσχειν εἰσὶ ᾿Αρ- 
γεῖοι μὴ οὐκ ἐξιέναι. Eupolis ἐν φίλοις : νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, κοὐδέποτ᾽ ἴσχει 
Y ἡ θύρα. Dindorf edits οὐδέποτε γ᾽ ἴσχει θύρα. 

116. ἐργάσομαι ----ἔργον. Av. 1175, ὦ δεινὸν ἔργον καὶ σχέτλιον 
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ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Αμφίθεός μοι ποῦ ᾽στιν; ΑΜ. οὑτοσὶ πάρα. 
ΔΙ. ἐμοὶ σὺ, ταυτασὶ λαβὼν ὀκτὼ δραχμὰς, 

σπονδὰς ποιήσαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους μόνῳ, 

καὶ τοῖσι παιδίοισι, καὶ τῇ πλάτιδι: 120 
ὑμεῖς δὲ πρεσβεύεσθε καὶ κεχήνετε. 

ΚΗ. προσίτω Θέωρος ὁ παρὰ Σιτάλκους. OE. ὁδί. 


εἰργασμένος. Pl. 445, δεινότατον ἔργον παραπολὺ | ἔργων ἁπάντων ἐργα- 
σόμεθ΄. Homer of female occupations. Il. Ὡ. 733. Od. ¥.72. X. 422. 
Herodot. IV. 114. IX. 49, 73, 78. and elsewhere. The epithets 
δεινὸν καὶ μέγα are also coupled Thes. 581. Pac. 403. 

117. πάρα for πάρεστι. Ran, 1484. Vesp. 316, 899. Thes. 1161. 
Lys. 58. 

- 18. ταυτασὶ, here they are. The word is used δεικτικῶς, and the 
article in consequence omitted. 

Ib. dere δραχμάς. These are given Amphitheus as travelling 
expenses, of the want of which he had previously complained. 

120. wAarid, uxort. A word of S origin, for the deriva- 
tion of which see Blomfield’s Prom. Vinct. p. 194. 

121. πρεσβεύεσθες The Athenian rage for sending ambassadors 
to different countries is admirably satirized by Demosthenes in his 
speech ‘de Chersoneso:’ but our limits confine us to the indignant 
interrogation of the allies, who saw Philip doing, and the Athenians 
merely negociating: τί οὖν πρεσβεύεσθε καὶ κατηγορεῖτε καὶ πράγμα 
ἡμῖν παρέχετε; Dem. 99, 5. The student will find in the follow- 
ing references (Dem. 302, 5. 377, 15. 400, 11. 428, pen. 432, 5.) 
something of more importance than mere illustrations of the word 
πρεσβεύειν: in reference to that legislative assembly, the func- 
tions of which we are now considering, the conclusion of a speech 
by the ambassador Andocides is well deserving of attention: rov- 
των δ᾽ ἔστι τὸ τέλος wap ὑμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν Λακεδαιμονίοις, δι᾽ ἡμᾶς. πρεσ- 
βεντὰς οὖν πάντας ὑμᾶς ἡμεῖς οἱ πρέσβεις ποιοῦμεν" ὁ γὰρ τὴν χεῖρα μέλλων 
ὑμῶν αἴρειν, οὗτος ὁ πρεσβεύων ἐστὶν, ὁπότερ᾽ ἂν αὐτῷ δοκῇ, καὶ τὴν εἰρή- 
νην καὶ τὸν πόλεμον ποιεῖν. μέμνησθε μὲν οὖν, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοὺς ἡμετέρους 
λόγους, ψηφίσασθε δὲ τοιαῦτα ἐξ ὧν ὑμῖν μηδέποτε μεταμελήσει, Andoc. 
28, 33: 

Ib. κεχήνετε. From the intense passion of the Athenians for 
hearing news, (Dem. 43, 7. Acts Apost. xvii. 21.) and their habit 
of swallowing open-mouth’d the flying rumours of the day, the 
soubriquet of gapers appears to have been attached to the citizens 
of Athens, (Eq. 1115—1120, 1261.) in the same way as that of 
cockneys to natives of London among ourselves, or that of badasds 
to the citizens of Paris. If any period of their history was likely 
to open their mouths somewhat wider than usual, to hear in what 

ure their foreign relations stood, it must have been that under 
immediate consideration, when so much was at stake. 

122. Σιτάλκους, Light and rapid as the sketches of Aristophanes 
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AI. érepos ἀλαζὼν οὗτος εἰσκηρύττεται. 
GE. χρόνον μὲν οὐκ ἂν ἦμεν ἐν Θράκῃ πολὺν, 


are, it is no difficult matter to trace in them the stirring spirit of 
Athens, and her determination to stand or fall in the great contest 
which she had undertaken. We have just seen her ambassadors 
toiling through the scorching plains of Asia; we now find them 
traversing the snows of the north, and enlisting its inert and frozen 
powers in her favour. A new world, as it were, suddenly rises 
before us. Monarchs, whose very existence would perhaps have 
otherwise been unknown, and nations which hardly find a definite 
place on our maps, successively appear on the stage, to join the 
councils or aid the arms of that ambitious republic in wresting the 
supremacy of Greece from her noble, but less active and less intel- 
ligent rival. What the great contemporary historian (who must 
always be read hand in hand with Aristophanes) has left us con- 
cerning these distant nations and their concerns, serves rather to 
excite than gratify curiosity. Powerful autocrats, as transitory in 
their friendships as quick in their resentments; immense armies, 
raised by a breath, and at a breath again dissolving into nothing ; 
these, with all that machinery of state intrigue and interested ma- 
trimonial connexions which belong to courts of every description, 
are among the most interesting pictures transmitted to us by Thu- 
cydides, and such as we have perhaps the only right to expect from 
a public historian. Had there been, however, among the nume- 
rous envoys and agents of Athens, one gifted with the spirit of our 
own immortal Scott, it is possible that a picture of mountain man- 
ners might have been elicited, as much in contrast with the com- 
parative civilization and refinement of Grecian states, as those re- 
presentations of Highland society, which but for his enchanting 
pen had been for ever lost, are with the progress of refinement in 
other European states. But let us not in vain regret for what is 
lost, be unthankful for what is left. Besides the interesting nar- 
rative of the great author of the Peloponnesian War, the character 
of Sitalces has come under the consideration of Diodorus Siculus ; 
and if that writer’s accounts be correct, the Thracian monarch 
was no ordinary person. It was perhaps by fixing his eyes on 
Sitalces as a model, as much as by his early education in Greece, 
that Philip of Macedon rose to be what he was. 

123. ἀλαζών. The precise features of the braggart, a class of 
persons often referred to by Aristophanes, (Nub. 102, 449, 1492. 
Eq. 269, 903. Pac. 1045, 1120. Av. 983, 1016.) will be best col- 
lected from the masterly pen of Theophrastus. 

Ib. εἰσκηρύττεσθαι, to be summoned by the herald. εἰσεκήρνξαν 
βραβῇς. Soph. Elect. 6go. 

124. ἐν Θρᾷκῃ. The value of this country in a political point of 


* Σιτάλκης ὃ τῶν Θρᾳκῶν βασιλεὺς παρειλήφει μὲν βασιλείαν ὀλίγης χώρας, διὰ 
δὲ τὴν ἰδίαν ἀνδρίαν καὶ σύνεσιν ἐπὶ πολὺ τὴν δυναστείαν ηὔξησεν, ἐπιεικῶς μὲν ἄρχων 
τῶν ὑποτεταγμένων, ἀνδρεῖος δ᾽ dv ἐν ταῖς μάχαις καὶ στρατηγικὸς, ἔτι δὲ τῶν προσ- 
Bev μεγάλην ποιούμενος ἐπιμελίαν. Diod. Sic. 
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ΔΙ. μὰ A? οὐκ ἂν, εἰ μισθόν γε μὴ hepes πολύν. 125 
ΘΕ. εἰ μὴ κατένιψε χιόνι τὴν Θράκην ὅλην, 
καὶ τοὺς ποταμοὺς ἔπηξ᾽, ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν χρόνον 
ὅτ᾽ ἐνθαδὶ Θέογνις ἠγωνίζετο. 
σὰ A 4 y¥ “ / 
τοῦτον μετὰ Σιτάλκους ἔπινον Tov χρονον" 


view, by furnishing men and money to whoever was master of it, 
is frequently pointed out to the ecclesia by Demosthenes. ta μὴ 
προλαβὼν ἐκεῖνος (Philippus) τοὺς ἐπικαίρους τῶν τόπων κύριος τῆς Θράκης 
κατασταίη, μηδὲ πολλῶν μὲν χρημάτων πολλῶν δὲ στρατιωτῶν εὐπορήσας ἐκ 
τούτων ῥᾳδίως τοῖς λοιποῖς ἐπιχειροίη πράγμασιν. Dem. 234, 14. οὐ γὰρ 
μόνον Φωκέας ἀλλὰ καὶ Θράκην προδέδωκε Φιλίππῳ. καίτοι δύο χρησιμωτέ- 
ρους τόπους τῆς οἰκουμένης οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς ἐπιδείξαι τῇ πόλει, κατὰ μὲν γὴν 
Πυλῶν, ἐκ θαλάττης δὲ τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου" ἃ συναμφότερα οὗτοι πεπράκασιν 
αἰσχρῶς καὶ καθ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐγκεχειρίκασι Φιλίππῳ. 307, 21. Compare He- 
rodot. V. 3, 23. 

125. οὐκ dy. sub. ἦτε. Instances of this construction, where ἂν is 
‘found with a potential power in one member of a sentence, and 
accompanied by εἰ in the other member, abound in Aristophanes. 
Nub. 231, εἰ δ᾽ ὧν χαμαὶ τἄνω κάτωθεν ἐσκόπουν, | οὐκ ἄν ποθ᾽ εὗρον. 
Av. 1222, δικαιότατ᾽ ἂν ληφθεῖσα πασῶν ᾿Ιρίδων | ἀπέθανες, εἰ τῆς ἀξίας 
ἐτύγχανες. Vesp. 706, εἰ γὰρ ἐβούλοντο βίον πορίσαι τῷ δήμῳ, ῥάδιον 
ἣν ἄν. Lys. 517, κἂν ᾧμωξάς γ᾽, εἰ μὴ σίγας. Vesp. 344, οὐ γὰρ ἄν 
ποθ᾽ | οὗτος ἁνὴρ τοῦτ᾽ ἐτόλμη σεν λέγειν, εἰ | μὴ ξυνωμότης τις ἦν. Eq. 
1276, εἰ μὲν οὖν ἄνθρωπος, . . . αὐτὸς ἦν ἔνδηλος, οὐκ ἂν ἀνδρὸς ἐμνήσθην 
φίλου.ι Thes. 595, ἐγὼ γὰρ οὐκ ἂν ἦλθον ἀγγελῶν, | εἰ μὴ πεπύσμην 
ταῦτα τῶν σάφ᾽ εἰδότων. Ecc. 422, εἰ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνά ye | προσέθηκαν, οὐδεὶς 
ἀντεχειροτόνησεν ἄν. 

126. κατένι ψε. Nub. 965. κεὶ κριμνώδη κατανίφοι. The snows of 
Thrace afford a frequent subject of allusion to the ancient poets. 
Eurip. Cycl. 329. Androm. 215. Horat. Et nive candidam Thracen. 

128. ὅτ᾽ for dre. The word dr: does not admit of elision. 

Ib. ἠγωνίζετο, was contending with his dramas upon the stage. 
Vesp. 1479, Tapxat ἐκεῖν᾽ οἷς Θέσπις iryovifero. The cold frosty com- 
positions of Theognis have been already noticed. Elmsley quotes 
very appositely Thes. 170, ὁ δ᾽ αὖ Θέογνις ψυχρὸς dv, ψυχρῶς ποιεῖ. 

120. ἔπινον. At a subsequent period of his theatrical career, 
Aristophanes appears to have considered this as the only true mode 
of doing diplomatic business among his countrymen. Thus in his 
Lysistrata, when the Spartans and Athenians have made their ar- 
rangements for a general peace, and these arrangements are followed 
by a grand banquet, one of the guests observing that the Spartans 
had distinguished themselves by their agreeable manners, but that 
the Athenians had carried away the palm, as symposiasts at the 
entertainment, the Chorus answers: 

Thou’rt right, my friend ; sobriety sits ill 
On us, nor own we sense but in our cups. 
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καὶ δῆτα φιλαθήναιος ἦν ὑπερφυῶς, 130 
.-{ “" | 4 φ » A 4 XN 

ὑμῶν T ἐραστῆς ἣν adnOns, ὥστε καὶ 

ἐν τοῖσι τοίχοις ἔγραφ᾽" “᾿Αθηναῖοι καλοί." 

ὃ δ᾽ vios, ὃν ᾿Αθηναῖον ἐπεποιήμεθα, 

ἤρα φαγεῖν ἀλλᾶντας ἐξ ᾿Απατουρίων, 


I give my voice (and Athens, if she’s wise, 

Will straight subscribe to it) that our ambassadors 
Ne’er talk of business till they’re half seas over. 
What follows when we go to Sparta sober ὃ 

E’en this: our eyes are instant on the watch 

To start some subject for commotion—what 

We hear, we disregard—what we hear not, 
Awakes suspicion—we return and make 

Report, with so much variance in our tales, 
You'd swear each reason’d of a different matter. 
But make us high with wine, and all goes right. 
Were one to sing the ‘ song of Telamon’ 

In such a moment, though good sense would call 
For ‘ Fair Clitagora,’ we should applaud 

The strain, and swear ‘twas not misplaced ; and that 
Would be flat perjury at best. Lysist. 1228. 


130. φιλαθήναιος. Vesp. 282, λέγων ὡς φιλαθήναιος ἦν. Dem. 430, 
25, ἑλληνικώτατον ἀνθρώπων, φιλαθηναιότατον. 
Ib. ὑπερφνῶς, beyond measure. Eccl. 385, ὑπερφνῶς ὡς λευκοπλη- 
θής. Blomfield, Gloss. in Pers. v. 825. 
132. An Athenian custom (poetically perhaps) transferred to the 
Thracians. 
καὶ νὴ Ai’, ἣν ἴδῃ γέ πον γεγραμμένον 
υἱὸν Πυριλάμπους ἐν θύρᾳ ““ Δῆμον καλὸν," 
ἰὼν παρέγραψε πλησίον ““ Κημὸς καλός." Vesp. 97. 

See Mercer’s note on this subject in Aristenetus, p. 64. | 
133. ᾿Αθηναῖον. This word, coupled with what follows in the 
next verse, seems to imply that the young prince had been admit. 
ted to all the privileges of Athenian citizenship, and not, like the 
δημοποιητοὶ, merely to a partial participation of a citizen’s rights. 
This explanation will serve to throw some light on a disputed pas- 
sage in Thucydides, II. 67. ὅπως μὴ διαβάντες ὡς βασιλέα τὴν ἐκείνου 
πόλιν τὸ μέρος βλάπτωσι.. That the word μέρος belongs, as Dr. 
Arnold contends, to βλάψωσιν, and not to πόλιν, seems evident from 
the almost unqualified terms in which Athens is here spoken of as 
the young prince’s country. To the examples adduced by Dr. A. 

add Herodot. I. 120. καὶ ἄρχομεν τὸ μέρος. 
134. fpa φ. ἀ. é.’A. In other words, the Thracian prince de. 
sired to partake of that solemn feast, known by the name of 
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Apaturia®, which was peculiar to the great blonic race, and with- 
out having participated in which he could hardly be reckoned a 
member of that republic, to which he was so passionately attached. 
This feast lasted at Athens three days. The first day was termed 
Δόρπεια, in allusion to the evening meal, of which all those of the 
same Phratria then partook. The second was termed ᾿Ανάρρυσις, 
from the solemn sacrifice offered on the occasion to Jupiter Phra- 
trius and Minerva. The third bore the name of KovpeGris, because 
on that day it was usual to enrol the names of young persons of 
both sexes on the ‘registers of their respective phratrie: the en- 
rolment of δημοποιητοὶ proceeded no further than that of assignment 
to a tribe and a borough, and consequently precluded them from 
holding certain offices both in the state and priesthood. (Schémann, 
338.) For further accounts of this important festival, the reader 
is referred to Suidas in v. and to Wachsmuth, I. 107, 237. IV. 
137, 245. The time at which this high festival took place in 
Athens may be collected from some of the topics put into the 
mouth of Theophrastus’s garrulous man: καὶ ὡς Βοηδρομιῶνος μέν ἐστι 
τὰ μυστήρια, Πυανεψιῶνος δὲ ᾿Απατούρια, Ποσειδεῶνος δὲ τὰ κατ᾽ dypous 
Διονύσια. 

134. ἀλλᾶντας. The editors appear to hesitate between a genitive 
and an accusative; Brunck preferring the former, Elmsley and 
Dindorf the latter. For the genitive may be quoted the following 
examples: Eq. 1181, φαγεῖν ἐλατῆρος. Ran. 988, τῆς ἐλάας sraperpa- 
γεν. Nub. 121, οὐκ dpa... τῶν γ᾽ ἐμῶν ἔδει. Od. I. 102. 0. 372. 
In these cases the word τόμον is considered as understood. Φαγεῖν 
with an accusative is found Vesp. 194, φαγεῖν ὑπογάστριον. 511, δι- 
κίδιον. 1367, δίκην. Eq. 806, χίδρα. Pl. 253, θύμον. Pac. 3, μᾶζαν. 


8 “ It is evident that the word ᾿Απατούρια, which the ingenuity of 
has derived from ἀπάτη, is compounded of either πατὴρ or wdérpa, which expression 
varies in its signification between γένος and φρατρία, and with the Ionians coin- 
cided rather with the latter word. Whether it was formed immediately from 
πατὴρ or xdrpa is difficult to determine on etymological grounds, on account of 
the antiquity of the word: reasoning however from the analogy of gparip or 
φράτωρ, pparopla, and φράτρα, the most natural transition appears to be πατὴρ (in 
Composition πατὼρ), πατόριος (whence πατούριος, ἀκατούρια), wérpa; and accord- 
i ᾿Απατούρια is a festival of the paternal unions, of the πατορίαι, of the πάτραι." 
Miller's History of the Dorians, vol. I. p. 95. 

b “ All,” says the great father of history, “ are Ionians, who are originally from 
Athens, and celebrate the feast of Apaturia: now they all celebrate it, except the 
Ephesians and Colophonians, who are excluded from it on account of a certain 
murder.” Herodot. I. 147. 

ς Part of this ceremony is preserved in Andocides’ speech de Mysteriis. λαβάν- 
res δὲ ol προσήκοντες τῇ γυναικὶ τὸ παιδίον ἧκον ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν ᾿Απατουρίοις, ἔχοντε: 
ἱερεῖον, καὶ ἐκέλευον κατάρξασθαι τὸν Καλλίαν. ὃ δ᾽ ἠρώτα τίνος εἴη τὸ παιδιοῦ 
ἔλεγον “ Καλλίου τοῦ [Ἱππονίκου.᾽" “ἐγώ εἶμι οὗτος." “nal ἔστι γε σὸν τὸ παι- 
δίον," 16, 31. The two last declarations had probably no reference to the cere- 
mony, but grew out of some incestuous proceedings on the part of Callias, to whic 
it is not further necessary to advert. 

4 In Hellenistic Greek the ellipsis is filled up by the preposition ἐκ. So in that 
most important text, 1 Cor. ii. 28, δοκιμαζέτω δὲ io os ἑαυτὸν, καὶ οὕτως ἐκ τοῦ 
ἄρτον ἐσθιέτω, καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ποτηρίου πινέτω: with which compare Lucian, IX. 10, 
οἴνου τοῦ αὑτοῦ πιεῖν ἅπαντας. Theoc. Idyl. XXII. 62, δαιμόνι᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἂν» τοῦδε 
πιεῖν ὕδατος σύ γε δοίης. 
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Ἁ ’ “~ a“ 
καὶ Tov πατέρ᾽ ἠντιβόλει βοηθεῖν τῇ TaTpe’ 135 
4 
ὁ δ᾽ ὦμοσε σπένδων βοηθήσειν, ἔχων 
A , 4 9 9 ’ ᾽ σε 
στρατιαν τοσαύτην, ὥστ Αθηναίους ἐρεῖν, 
σ΄ Ἁ ~ , 
“ ὅσον TO χρῆμα παρνόπων προσέρχεται." 
΄ » 
ΔΙ. κακιστ᾽ ἀπολοίμην, εἴτι τούτων πείθομαι 
φ 9 ‘N “ 4 
ὧν εἶπας ἐνταυθὶ ov, πλὴν τῶν παρνύπων. 140 


853. ἄρτον. Lucian, IX. 28. τὴν κύνα δὲ παρεισπεσοῦσαν τόν τε ἀλλᾶντα 
ὅλον καταφαγεῖν. If the reader has not already had enough of these 
minutiz, he may consult Blomfield in Ag. 299. Monk in Alcest. 
96. or solace himself with the following dialogue, in which both 
constructions occur within a very short space of each other: 
καὶ μὴν ἑστιάσω τήμερον 
ὑμᾶς ἐγώ’ σὺ δ᾽ ἀγοράσεις ἡμῖν λαβὼν, 
Πίστ᾽, ἀργύριον" B, ἄλλως γὰρ οὐκ ἐπίσταμαι 
χρηστῶς ἀγοράζειν. ᾧράζε δὴ φιλούμενον 
ὄψῳ τίνι χαίρεις; A. πᾶσι. B. καθ᾽ ἕκαστον λέγε, 
ἰχθὺν τίν᾽ ἡδέως φάγοις ἄν; A. εἷς ἀγρὸν 
ἦλθεν φέρων ποτ᾽ ἰχθνοπώλης μαινίδας 
καὶ τριγλίδας, καὶ νὴ Δί᾽ ἤρεσεν σφόδρα 
ἡμῖν ἅπασιν. Α. εἶτα καὶ νῦν, εἶπέ μοι, 
τούτων φάγοις dy; A. κἂν τις ἄλλος μικρὸς 7. 
Antiphanes ap. Athen. VIII. 358, d. quoted Phil. Mus. I. 562. 


Ib. ἀλλᾶντας ἐξ ᾿Απατουρίων, Apaturian sausages. Compare v. 658. 
ἱμάντας ἐκ λεπρῶν. Eccl. 1057. ἐξ αἵματος φλύκταιναν. Vesp. 1367. ἐξ 
ὄξους δίκην. FEsch. 9, 12. ἐμαστίγουν τὰς ἐξ ἀνθρώπων πληγάς. Lysias, 
136, 35. γραφὰς τὰς ἐξ ἀνθρώπων ἐγράφετο. (See Reiske on these 
passages. 

136. Compare Od. Z. 331. T. 288. . 

138. ὅσον τὸ χρῆμα παρνόπων. Χρῆμα, a number, a quantity. Ran. 
1278. ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, τὸ χρῆμα τῶν κόπων ὅσον. Pl. 894. πολὺ χρῆμα 
τεμαχῶν. Herodot. 111. 10g. πολλόν τι χρῆμα τῶν τέκνων. 130. χρυσοῦ. 
IV. 81. ἀρδίων. VI. 43. νεῶν. In the following instances, χρῆμα, a 
thing of its kind, remarkable beyond others. Nub. 2. τὸ χρῆμα τῶν 
νύκτων ὅσον | ἀπέραντον. Fragm. Aristoph. in Baby]. ὦ Ζεῦ, τὸ χρῆμα 
τῆς νεολαίας ὡς καλόν. Herodot. I. 36. σνὸς χρῆμα μέγα. VII. 188. 
χειμῶνος χρῆμα ἀφόρητον.: The two following passages deserve con- 
sideration. Aristoph. Thes. 280. καομένων τῶν λαμπάδων ὅσον τὸ 
χρῆμ᾽ ἀνέρχεθ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς λιγνύος. Pac. 1192. ὅσον τὸ χρῆμ᾽ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον HAG. 

Ib. παρνόπων, locusts. 

140. ἐνταυθί. An Attic form, like ἐνθαδὶ, ἐνθενδὶ, ἐντευθενί. Εἰ1,Μ8. 

Ib. πλὴν τῶν παρνόπων. For an account of the different tribes who 
followed Sitalces to the field, as also of the extent of this northern 
monarch’s dominion, the nature of his revenues, and power of his 
empire, the reader is referred to the interesting chapters of the 
contemporary historian, (Thucyd. II. gs—100.) The account of 
the breaking up of this prodigious force will give the reader a 
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ΘΕ. καὶ viv ὅπερ μαχιμώτατον Θρᾳκῶν ἔθνος 
ἔπεμψεν ὑμῖν. ΔΙ. τοῦτο μέν γ᾽ ἤδη σαφές. 

ΚΗ. οἱ Θρᾷκες, ἴτε δεῦρ᾽, οὺς Θέωρος ἤγαγεν. 

ΔΙ. τουτὶ τί ἐστι τὸ κακόν ; OE. ᾿Οδομάντων στρατός. 
τούτοις ἐάν τις δύο δραχμὰς μισθὸν διδῷ, 145 
καταπελτάσονται τὴν Βοιωτίαν ὅλην. 

ΔΙ. τοισδὶ δύο δραχμάς : 

ὑποστένοι μέντἂν ὁ θρανίτης λεὼς, 


glance (δ. 101.) at another people, whom also the poet presently 
brings upon the stage. 

141. μαχιμώτατον. Av. 1368. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ μάχιμος εἶ, | εἰς rami 
Θράκης ἀποπέτου, κἀχεῖ μάχου.: See also Herodot. V. 3, 23. 

142. μέν γε. Te, when thus used, appears to confirm what has 
preceded, the particle μὲν relating to the thing spoken of with it. 
Yes: this indeed, ἅς. Compare Pl. δός. Nub. 1382. Vesp. 564. 
Av. 1136. 

144. Ovopavrov. Herodot. VII. 112. Thucyd. II. ror. V. 6. 

145. δύο δραχμὰς μισθόν. ‘In ancient times the troops received 
no pay, excepting such foreign soldiers as engaged themselves in 
the service of a state; a practice which the Carians were the first 
to introduce, and which among the Greeks the Arcadians, who re- 
sembled the Swiss in such mercenary habits, were particularly prone 
to. Pericles first introduced the pay of the citizens who served as 
soldiers. The payment was made under two different names ; one 
being the wages (μισθὸς) paid for actual service, which the soldiers, 
when the cost of their arms and clothes had been deducted, were 
able to lay by ; and, secondly, the allowance for. provisions, (σιτη- 
ρέσιον, σιτάρκεια, oiros,) they being seldom furnished in kind. ... In 
the Acharneans of Aristophanes some Thracian soldiers are intro- 
duced demanding two drachmas for pay, including of course the 
provision money: the Thracians, who were sent back in the Sici- 
ian war on account of a scarcity of money, were to have received 
a drachma each day.” Boeckh’s Economy of Athens, vol. I. p. 363. 

146. καταπελτάσονται, they will, as light-armed troops, overrun 
and desolate. The πέλτη was a small, light shield, without a bor- 
der, (irvs,) peculiar to the Thracians, and afterwards borrowed from 
them by the Greeks. (See Mitford, VI. 43. IV. 296.) Laysist. 
563. ἕτερος δ᾽ ad Θρᾷξ πέλτην σείων κἀκόντιον, ὥσπερ ὁ Thpevs. Eurip. 
Alcest. 514. ζαχρύσου Θρῃκίας πέλτης ἄναξ. Thucyd. II. 20. πείσειν γὰρ 
Σιτάλκην πέμψειν στρατιὰν Θρᾳκίαν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἱππέων τε καὶ πελταστῶν. 

148. μέντᾶν. A crasis (of frequent occurrence in Aristoph.) for 
μέντοι dy, A diphthong occurring before a short vowel cannot be 
cut off, but by a crasis makes that vowel long. 

Ib. ὁ Opavirns λεὼς, the nautic multitude; a part put for the 
whole. Of the three sets of rowers occupied in propelling a Greek 
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ὃ σωσίπολις. οἴμοι τάλας, ἀπόλλυμαι, 

ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Οδομάντων τὰ σκόροδα πορθούμενος. 150 
ov καταβαλεῖτε τὰ σκόροδ᾽ ; OE. ὦ μόχθηρε σὺ, 

οὐ μὴ πρύσει τούτοισιν ἐσκοροδισμένοις :; 


trireme, those on the upper bench (θρανῖται) received the largest pay, 
because, using the oar farthest removed from the water, they neces- 
sarily underwent the hardest labour. The smallness of their Pay is 
here sarcastically contrasted with that asked for foreign troops. For 
the terms θρᾶνος, ζυγὸς, θάλαμος, from which the three sets of rowers 
respectively derived their names, see Passow in vv. 

Ib. λεὼς, Attice for λαός. Either form was used by the Trage- 
dians. (Blomf. in Sept. c. Thebas, p. 112.) The word λαῶν occurs 
in the Aristophanic writings, Eq. 163. Ran. 219, 676: the two 
latter instances occur in choral songs. 

149. ὁ σωσίπολις. This strong and emphatic epithet, whether 
applied to past events, or present circumstances, is equally true and 
appropriate. The salvation of Athens lay almost exclusively in her 
navy, and the numerous dependencies which that navy enabled her 
to command. With σωσίπολις, Markland, in his Supplices Eurip., 
compares τιμόπτολις, honorem adferens civitati. 

150. σκόροδα. The garlic here mentioned no doubt formed part 
of the contents of a wallet containing the worthy legislator’s break- 
fast : the whole materials of this wallet are to be found in a little 
chorus of the Ecclesiazuse. (Appendix, note H.) So necessary an 
article of Athenian food was garlic, that the extinction of life itself 
and the power of no longer eating garlic seem to have been considered 
as pretty nearly equivalent terms. viv πρὸς ἔμ᾽ ἴτω ris, ἵνα μή ποτε φάγῃ 
σκόροδα, μηδὲ κυάμους μέλανας. Lys. 688. It seems to have been sold 
at the same shops in concert with bread and wine: hence one of 
those long words in our author, which, as Mr. Moore somewhere 
wittily rhymes, ought never to be pronounced but on holidays, i. 6, 
when people have abundance of leisure on their hands: ᾧ σκοροδοπαν- 
δοκευτριαρτοπώλιδες. Lys. 458. 

152. οὐ μὴ πρόσει. ““ Exigit sermonis ratio ut vocule οὐ μὴ vel 
cum futuro indicativo vel cum aoristo altero forme subjunctive 
construantur.” Dawes, Mis. Crit. 222. Nub. 295. οὐ μὴ σκώψει, 
μηδὲ ποιήσεις, ἅπερ of rpvyodaipoves οὗτοι; Ib. 366. ποῖος Ζεύς ; οὐ μὴ 
Angnoes; Ib. 505. ov μὴ λαλήσεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκολουθήσεις ἐμοί; Vesp. 396. 
ὦ μιάρ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, τι ποιεῖς; οὐ μὴ καταβήσει; Thesm. 1107. οὐκὶ μὴ λα- 
λῆσι σύ; Ran. 300. οὐ μὴ καλεῖς μ᾽, | ὦνθρωφ᾽, ἱκετεύω, μηδὲ κατερεῖς τοῦ- 
νομα; Ib. 462. οὐ μὴ διατρίψεις, ἀλλὰ γεύσει τῆς θύρας; Ib. 524. οὐ 
μὴ φλναρήσεις ἔχων, ... | ἀλλ᾽ ἀράμενος οἴσεις πάλιν τὰ στρώματα; For 
ἃ more subtle elucidation of this construction, the reader is referred 
to Elmsley’s Medea, p. 251. 

Ib. ἐσκοροδισμένοις, fed with garlic. As fighting. cocks were thus 
fed, to make them more ugnacious, (Eq. 493. ἵν᾿ ἄμεινον . . ἐσκορο- 
δισμένος μάχῃ,) the friendly admonition of Theorus will be easily 
understood. 
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AI. ταυτὶ περιείδεθ᾽ οἱ πρυτάνεις πάσχοντά με 

ἐν τῇ πατρίδι, καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν βαρβάρων ; 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀπαγορεύω μὴ ποιεῖν ἐκκλησίαν 155 
τοῖς Θρᾳξὶ περὶ μισθοῦ" λέγω δ᾽ ὑμῖν ὅτι 

διοσημία ᾽στὶ, καὶ ῥανὶς βέβληκέ με. 

ΚΗ. τοὺς Θρᾷκας ἀπιέναι, παρεῖναι δ᾽ εἰς ἔνην" 

οἱ γὰρ Πρυτάνεις λύουσι τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. 


153. περιείδεθ᾽, overlook, neglect. The frequent occurrence of the 
word περιϊδεῖν in the comic poets is a proof, says Porson, that the 
tragic writers were not at liberty to make use of it. Pac. ro. εἰ 
μή pe βούλεσθ᾽ ἀποπνιγέντα περιιδεῖν. Eccl. 369. ὦ πότνι᾽ Εἰλείθυια, μή 
με περιίδῃς. Ibid. 1054, 1068. Herodot. 1. 89. III. ός. IV. 118. 
VI. 106. ΙΧ. 6. 

155. amayopevo μή. Thes. 790. xamayopevere pyr ἐξελθεῖν. Hero- 
dot. I. 183. 1V. 125. Esch. 55, 20. 83, 4. νόμους... ἀπαγορεύοντας 
τοὺς ὑπευθύνους μὴ στεφανοῦν. 58, 35. 40. ἀπαγορεύουσιν οἱ νόμοι τὸν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου στεφανούμενον μὴ κηρύττειν ἔξω τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 60, 48. 
Cf. Dem. 406, 26. 407, 11. Antiph. 123, 13. 

Ib. ποιεῖν ἐκκλησίαν. Thes. 375. ἐκκλησίαν ποιεῖν ἕωθεν. Eq. 746. 
ποιήσας αὐτίκα μάλ᾽ ἐκκλησίαν. Asch. 59, 13. Dem. 399, 16. 517, 1. 
700, 19. 25. 

157. Swonpia. Literally, a sign from Jupiter. Under this title 
came thunder and lightning, earthquakes, sudden storms, and pro- 
digies of any kind. On all such occurrences it was in the power 
of any member of the ecclesia to insist upon its being dissolved. 
See Schémann, p. 148. and compare Nub. 583. Eccl. 791. It was 
also customary, as Wachsmuth observes, to dissolve the assembly 
upon any words of ill omen being heard, Greek attention being par- 
ticularly alive to all κλῃδόνες, φήμαι, φωναὶ, ὀμφαί. tom. IV. 5. 277. 

158. τοὺς Θρᾷκας ἀπιέναι. An infinitive for an imperative, the 
word jubeo being understood. Vesp. 937. Λάβητι μάρτυρας παρεῖναι, 
τρυβλίον, | δοίδυκα κι τ. A. Thes. 157. ὅταν Σατύρους τοίνυν ποιῆς, καλεῖν 
ἐμέ. Fragm. Aristoph. Dind. p. 143. tpéx’ εἰς τὸν οἶνον, .. | κἄπειτα 
μίσθου σαυτὸν ἀμφορεαφορεῖν. Eccl. 1107, 1111, 1146, 11665. 

Ib. εἰς ἕνην. Hesych. εἰς τρίτην, the day after to-morrow. Sed 
si maturius, necdum peractis negotiis neque facto plebiscito, comi- 
tia dimittenda erant, alio et quidem proximo nonnunquam die ite- 
rum convocabatur populus, ut de iisdem rebus consultaret. Schém. 
149. 

Το. λύουσι τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. Eccl. 36. ἀτὰρ πόθεν ἥκεις ἐτεόν ; Xp. ἐξ 
ἐκκλησίας. Bader. ἤδη λέλυται γάρ; Hom. 1]. Β. 808. Od. Β. 69, 257. 
Each. 39, 24. ὡς δ᾽ ἡ παροῦσα ἐκκλησία διελύθη. Polyb. III. 34. διέλυσε 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. Acta Apost. xix. 41. ἀπέλυσε τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. As the pre- 
sent assembly has been broken up abruptly, a considerable extract 
from the author’s “ Ecclesiazuse” will be found in the Appendix, 
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AI. οἴμοι τάλας, μυττωτὸν ὅσον ἀπώλεσα. 160 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος yap ᾿Αμφίθεος ὁδί. 
χαῖρ ᾿Αμφίθεες. ΑΜ. μήπω, πρὶν av γε στῶ τρέχων" 


δεῖ γάρ με φεύγοντ᾽ ἐκφυγεῖν ᾿Αχαρνέας. 
ΔΙ. τί δ᾽ ἔστιν ; ΑΜ. ἐγὼ μὲν. δεῦρό σοι σπονδὰς φέρων 


(note I.) for the purpose of enabling the student to pursue his 
investigations on this important subject. 

160. μυττωτόν. In the composition of an Attic salad, garlic, leeks, 
and cheese were principal ingredients. For a free version of that 
political salad, which is served up in the author’s comedy of the 
Peace, the reader is referred to the Appendix, (note K.) 

161. 68, here comes. See Monk’s Alcest. v. 137. Amphi- 
theus thus dispatches a journey in a few minutes, the half of 
which the Lacedemonians, with the utmost exertion, were unable 
to accomplish under somewhat more than two days. Herodot. VI. 
120. 

162. μήπω ye, πρὶν ἂν στῶ τρέχων. Dind. Is the spirit of the age 
descending even into Greek particles? The conjunction πρὶν, hi- 
therto content to lean on ye as a crutch for all purposes of elonga- 
tion, now claims it appears to be admitted as an anceps quantitas, 
like the enclitic νυν, and the final syllables of the datives ἡμῖν and 
ὑμῖν. See Phil. Mus. I. 242. Lysist. 1005. (Dind.) 

Ib. πρὶν ἄν. “Sepe πρὶν cum subjunctivo jungunt tragici, omisso 
ἂν, quod in sermone familiari semper requiritur.” Porson ad Med. 
222. See also Elmsley in Med. p. 119. 

Ib. στῶ τρέχων. Dem. 134, 3. οὐ στήσεται πάντας ἀνθρώπους ἀδικῶν. 

164. φεύγοντ᾽ ἐκφυγεῖν. To the examples adduced by Porson of 
this mode of expression, add 1]. 2. 81. βέλτερον, ὃς φεύγων προφύγῃ 
κακὸν, ἤπερ ἁλώῃ. Herodot. V. 95. αὐτὸς μὲν φεύγων ἀποφεύγει. Plato, 
Hip. Maj. 292, a. ἂν μὴ ἐκφύγω φεύγων αὐτόν. 6 Leg. 762, b. εἰς 
ἕτερον ἀεὶ τόπον φεύγοντες ἀποφευξεῖσθαι. In expressions of this kind, 
as the above scholar remarks, the simple verb serves to designate 
an attempt, the component verb an effect. 

164. σπονδὰς φέρων. The life and animation which belong to 
this scene seem to have escaped the commentators. The Σπονδαὶ 
are here evidently introduced on the stage, as mutes, characteris. 
tically habited. The same stage-effect occurs in the Equites, 1387 
1395- In the Lysistrata a similar allegorical personage is intro- 

uced, 


ποῦ ‘orw ἡ Διαλλαγή ; 
πρόσαγε λαβοῦσα πρῶτα τοὺς Λακωνικοὺς, 
καὶ μὴ χαλεπῇ τῇ χειρὶ μηδ᾽ αὐθαδικῇ, 
μηδ᾽ ὥσπερ ἡμῶν ἅνδρες ἀμαθῶς τοῦτ᾽ ἔδρων, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς γυναῖκας εἰκὸς, οἰκείως πάνν. 1114---1118. 
In the comedy of the Peace, which forms so excellent a commentary 
on the Acharnians, the goddess herself is introduced on the stage, 
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ἔσπευδον" οἱ 8 ὥσφροντο πρεσβῦταί τινες 165 
᾿Αχαρνικοὶ, στιπτοὶ γέροντες, pivot, 
ἀτεράμονες, Μαραθωνομᾶχαι, σφενδάμνινοι. 


and reference made to a basket full of truces, which she had on 
one occasion brought. " 
ἐλθοῦσα, φησὶν, αὐτομάτη pera ray Πύλῳ 
σπονδῶν φέρουσα τῇ πόλει κίστην πλέαν, 
ἀποχειροτονηθῆναι τρὶς ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳ. 665. 


165. ὥσῴροντο. ᾿Οσφραίνεσθαι properly to smell, to get scent of. 
Vesp. 792. xdra βδελυχθεὶς ὀσφρόμενος ἐξέπτυσα. Pac. 152. ὡς εἰ pe- 
τέωρος οὗτος ὧν ὀσφρήσεται. Hence, metaphorically, to percetve, to 
understand, as in the present instance. ~ 

566. Hesych. στιπτός᾽ πυκνὸς, ἢ στερεὸς καὶ πεπιλημένος" ἀπὸ τοῦ 
στείβειν, τὸ πατεῖν : closely pressed together, firm, stout. There ap- 
pears to have been a particular sort of coal, bearing this epithet 
(Schneider in v.) ; and hence perhaps its application to the Achar- 
nians. In Lucian’s Cataplus, III. 179. occurs the expression σὺ δὲ 
παραλαμβάνων στοίβαζε, which Bourdin explains by “ πύκαζε, περί- 
βαλλε, στέγαζε, σκίαζε, ἃ στίβειν, unde στιπτοὶ, Arist. Ach.” 

Ib. πρίνινοι, iligni. The wood of the holly is frequently com- 
mended by Hesiod, as hard and fit for rustic instruments. 

δρυὸς ἔλυμα, πρίνου δὲ γύην, βόε δ᾽ ἐνναετήρω ν 
ἄρσενε κεκτῆσθαι. Opera et Dies, v. 434. 


Hence, metaphorically, to express harshness of manner and temper. 
Vesp. 877. παῦσόν τ᾽ αὑτοῦ τοῦτο τὸ Alay στρυφνὸν καὶ πρίνινον ἦθος. 
167. ἀτεράμονες, i. 6. μὴ repapoves. Τεράμων, according to Schnei- 
der, signifies, that which cooks easily and soft as pulse, legumes. 
Vesp. 730. μηδ᾽ drenjs ἄγαν ἀτεράμων τ᾽ ἀνήρ. Blomf. in Prom. Vinct. 
. 127, - 
P Ib. Μαραθωνομάχαι. As sixty-five years had elapsed since this 
splendid event in Athenian history, the survivors of the battle, if 
any, must have been very few; the epithet, however, as should 
appear from a following chorus, must be taken literally. The re- 
presentative of the old manners in the Clouds observes with pride, 


ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνα, 
ἐξ ὧν ἄνδρας Μαραθωνομάχας ἡ "py παίδευσις ἔθρεψεν. 985. 
See further Pors. Aristophanica, (129.) 


Ib. σφενδάμνινοι. Σφένδαμνος, a maple-iree. e best comment 
on the passage is a well known line of Virgil, and fuller descrip- 
tion from a writer whom Virgil had carefully studied. 

Gensque virtim truncis et duro robore nata. 

En. VIII. 315. 
Ζεὺς δὲ πατὴρ τρίτον ἄλλο γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων 
χάλκειον ποίησ᾽, οὐκ ἀργνυρῷ οὐδὲν ὁμοῖον, 
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ἔπειτ᾽ ἀνέκραγον πάντες" “ ὦ μιαρώτατε, 

σπονδὰς φέρεις, τῶν ἀμπέλων τετμημένων ;" 

κἀς τοὺς τρίβωνας ξυνελέγοντο τῶν λίθων" 170 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔφευγον᾽ οἱ δ᾽ ἐδίωκον κἀβόων. 

ΔΙ. οἱ δ᾽ οὖν βοώντων" ἀλλὰ τὰς σπονδὰς φέρεις ; 


ἐκ μελιᾶν, δεινόν τε καὶ ὄμβριμον' οἷσιν “Apnos 
ἜΡΥ ἔμελε στονόεντα καὶ ὕβρις. Opera et Dies, 142---148. 


168. ὦ μιαρώτατε. [μιαίνειν, to stain, to defile, to pollute.) If we 
suppose the pureuers of Dicwopolis to have formed part of the 
recent assembly, the first term of reproach put into their mouths 
seems to be particularly appropriate ; for none was more frequently 
bandied about by the orators in the deliberative and judicial meet- 
ings, which in some points of view may be considered as the same 
thing, being composed of the same description of persons. Dem. 
272, 1. 794, 12. τῷ μιαρῷ τούτῳ. 275, 1. τουτονὶ τὸν μιαρόν. 345, I. 
ὅπως τὸν μιαρὸν φυλάξομεν. 788, 9. μιαρὸν, μιαρὸν τὸ θηρίον. Asch. 
65,6. ὁ μιαρὸς ἄνθρωπος. 68, 11. ὁ μιαρὸς καὶ ἀνόσιος. Dein. 101, 46. 
τοῦ μιαροῦ καὶ γόητος. 102, 20. γόης οὗτος καὶ μιαρός. So also the 
expression, which will occur for illustration presently, ἡ μιαρὰ xe- 
φαλή. Dem. 278, 15. 552, 21. 550, 7. 577,12. To those who 
know Egyptian habits, the following passage from Herodotus will, 
with the derivation given above, shew the strong sense in which 
the word μιαρὸς is to be taken: Ὗν δὲ Αἰγύπτιοι μιαρὸν ἥγηνται θηρίον 
εἶναι. II. 47. 

170. ξυνελέγοντο τῶν λίθων. Similar constructions occur, Nub. 59. 
ὅτι τῶν παχειῶν ἐνετίθεις θρναλλίδων. Ran. 1263. καὶ μὴν λογιοῦμαι 
ταῦτα, τῶν ψήφων λαβών. Eq. 420. οἱ δ᾽ ἔβλεπον, κἀγὼ ᾽ν τοσούτῳ τῶν 
κρεῶν ἔκλεπτον. Ach. 805. τῶν ἰσχάδων. Vesp. 554. ἐμβάλλει μοι τὴν 
χεῖρ᾽ ἁπαλὴν, τῶν δημοσίων κεκλοφυῖαν. Pac. 962. καὶ τοῖς θεαταῖς ῥῖπτε 
τῶν κριθῶν. 1102. ἔγχει δὴ σπονδὴν, καὶ τῶν σπλάγχνων φέρε δευρί. 
1203. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Τρυγαῖε, τῶν δρεπάνων τε λάμβανε. Av. 357. ὅτι μένοντε 
δεῖ μάχεσθαι, λαμβάνειν τε τῶν χυτρῶν. Thes. 726. ἀλλὰ τάσδε μὲν 
λαβεῖν χρῆν σ᾽, ἐκφέρειν τε τῶν ξύλων. Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 310. 

172. βοώντων pro βοάτωσαν. Bergler compares Soph. Aj. οἱ δ᾽ 
" οὖν γελώντων. ΤῸ which add, from the reviewer of Scholefield’s #s- 

chylus, (Phil. Mus. I. 243.) Aéschyl. Eumen. 217, 848. Soph. 
Cid. R. 310, 669. Incert. Rhes. 868. Eur. Herc. Fur. 726. 
drom. 258. Aristoph. Nub. 39. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν κάθευδε. Vesp. 6. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν 
παρακινδύνευε. 764. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν. . βάδιζε. Ran. 31. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν. .. ἐν 
τῷ μέρει σὺ τὸν ὄνον ἀράμενος φέρε. Lysist. 401. οἱ δ᾽ οὖν τοῦδ᾽ οὕνεκα 
δρώντων ὅ τι βούλονται. Herodot. IX. 48. οἱ δ᾽ ὧν μετέπειτα μαχέσθων 
ὕστεροι. 

Ib. τὰς σπονδάς. Agreeably to the practice of the Old Comedy of 
placing abstract ideas corporeally before the eye, the truces would 
naturally be represented by mutes, characteristically dressed, and 
justifying the various remarks made upon them by Dicwopolis. 
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ΑΜ. ἔγωγε, φημί τρία γε ταυτὶ γεύματα. 
Φ (4 > a “~ 4 
αὗται μὲν εἰσι πέντετεις. γεῦσαι AaBov. 
ΔΙ. αἰβοῖ. ΑΜ. τί ἐστιν; ΔΙ. οὐκ ἀρέσκουσίν μ᾽, ὅτι 175 
ὄξζουσι πίττης καὶ παρασκευῆς νεῶν. 


173. ἔγωγε. In dialogues the persona’ pronoun is often put 
without the verb, if it has ocgurred in the speech of another pre- 
ceding. In this case it is mostly accompanied by ye. Plat. Gorg. 
καλεῖς τι, ‘ πεπιστευκέναι ;" Topy. ἔγωγε, i. e. yes. See Matthie, Gr. 
Gr. §. 465. 

Ib. ταυτὶ, here they are. To the other examples which will occur 
in the course of this play, add, with Elmsley, Eq. 1177. τουτὶ répa- 
xos. 1181. τουτουὶ φαγεῖν ἔλατῆρος. Vesp. 262. οὑτοιὶ μύκητες. Thes. 
1203. παιδάριον τουτί. Ran. 170. τουτονὶ νεκρόν. 

Ib. γεύματα, samples. So in the well known story of the Athe- 
nian captives, whose lives were preserved in Sicily from their being 
able to repeat portions of the dramas of Euripides. ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ δε 
Εὐριπίδην ἐσώθησαν. μάλιστα γὰρ, ὡς ἔοικε, τῶν ἐκτὸς Ἑλλήνων ἐπόθησαν 
αὐτοῦ τὴν Μοῦσαν οἱ περὶ Σικελίαν' καὶ μικρὰ τῶν ἀφικομένων ἑκάστοτε 
δείγματα καὶ γεύματα κομιζόντων ἐκμανθάνοντες ἀγαπητῶς μετεδίδοσαν ἀλ- 
λήλοις. Plutarch. Nic. 542, c. 

174. γεῦσαι λαβών. The TRucEs are here successively offered to 
the lips of Diceopolis, who expresses his disapprobation or favour, 
according as they please him. 

175. αἰβοῖ. A word expressive of aversion and rejection: away 
with them ! 

Ib. ἀρέσκουσίν μ᾽. ᾿Αρέσκειν with an accusative occurs Vesp. 733. 
1229. Pl. 353. Ran. 103. Th. 406. Lysist. 509; with a dative, 
Vesp. 818. Eq. 1311. Pac. 1143; with an acc. in Plato, Theet. 
§. 76. 8. 141. de Rep. VIII. p. 557, b. de Legg. III. p. 702, ς. 
VII. p. 8rt, 6. Cratyl. §. 106. δ. 107. See also note, Lucian. IV. 
379. and Arnold’s Thucydides, I. 175. 

177. ov δ᾽ ἀλλὰ, then, at least. Infr. v. 943. σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλά μοι oraday- 
μὸν εἰρήνης ἕνα | els τὸν καλαμίσκον ἐνστάλαξον τουτονί. Nub. 1369. σὺ 
δ᾽ ἀλλὰ τούτων | λέξον τι τῶν νεωτέρων. Lys. 903. σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ κατακλίνηθι 
μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ διὰ χρόνον. 

176. ὄζουσι πίττης. After verbs of smelling or breathing, it is 
almost unnecessary to say that a genitive case is required. Nub. 
50. ὄζων τρυγὸς, τρασιᾶς. 398. ὦ μῶρε σὺ καὶ Κρονίων ὄζων. 1007. pi- 
λακος ὄζων καὶ ἀπραγμοσύνης. Ecc. 648. σὺ δέ γ᾽ ὄζοις ἂν καλαμίνθης. 
Eq. 1332. ov χοιρινῶν ὄζων, ἀλλὰ σπονδῶν. Lys. 616. ἤδη γὰρ ὄζειν ταδὶ 
μειζόνων καὶ πλειόνων | πραγμάτων μοι δοκε. The two rival choruses 
in this play use this construction to signify the duties incumbent 
on their respective sexes, when about to engage in mortal combat. 

A. Χορ. av8. ἀλλὰ τὴν ἐξωμίδ᾽ ἐκδυώμεθ᾽, ὡς τὸν ἄνδρα δεῖ 

ἀνδρὸς ὄζειν εὐθὺς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐντεθριῶσθαι πρέπει. 662. 
Χορ. γυν. ἀλλὰ χἠμεῖς, ὦ γυναῖκες, θᾶττον ἐκδυώμεθα, 
ὡς ἂν ὄξζωμεν γυναικῶν αὐτοδὰξ ὠργισμένων. 686. 
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AM. ov δ᾽ ἀλλὰ τασδὶ τὰς δεκέτεις γεῦσαι λαβών. 

ΔΙ. ὄζουσι χαὗται πρέσβεων εἰς τὰς πόλεις 

ὀξύτατον, ὥσπερ διατριβῆς τῶν ξυμμάχων. 

ΑΜ. ἀλλ᾽ αὑταιὶ γάρ σοι τριακοντούτιδες 180 
κατὰ γὴν τε καὶ θάλατταν. ΔΙ. ὦ Διονύσια, 


178. Let us first attend to the sense of these two verses, and 
next to the grammatical construction. Wieland translates the pas- 
sage thus: And these smell sour enough of ambassadors sent to con- 
federate states, to complain of their delays. (A ten years’ truce, in 
short, was, in the worthy citizen’s opinion, little more than space 
allowed for making new preparations for war.) Voss renders these 
verses more literally, These also smell very sour of ambassadors 
sent to the neighbouring states, as they do of delays among the con- 
federates. 

Ib. ὄζουσι---πρέσβεων ὀξύτατον. Besides the genitive expressing 
that of which any thing smells or breathes, there is frequently 
added a neuter adjective, expressing the quality of the smell. Vesp. 
38. ὄζει κάκιστον τοὐνύπνιον βύρσης σαπρᾶς. Eq. 892. βύρσης κάκιστον 
ὅζων. Th. 254. It must be remembered, that the best writers, 
when using this construction, express themselves by ὄζειν ἡδὺ, ἥδιστον, 
and not by ὄζειν ἡδέα, ἡδέως, ἥδιστα. See Dobree, Porson’s Aristopha- 
nica, p. 528. Other varieties of this construction will come under 
notice hereafter. - 

180. τριακοντούτιδες. ᾿Αναχωρήσαντες δὲ ἀπὸ Εὐβοίας οὐ πολλῷ vore- 
pov σπονδὰς ἐποιήσαντο πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους καὶ τοὺς ξυμμάχους τριακον- 
τούτεις, ἀποδόντες Νίσαιαν καὶ Πηγὰς καὶ Τροιζῆνα καὶ ᾿Αχαΐαν" ταῦτα γὰρ 
εἶχον ᾿Αθηναῖοι Πελοποννησίων. Thucyd. lib. I. δ. 115. See also §. 87. 

181. κατὰ γῆν re καὶ θάλατταν. common form in treaties. See 
Thucyd. V. 18, 47. In the same manner, but in different dialect, 
κὴ κάτα yay κὴ κάτα θάλατταν, Orchom. Inscrip. II. p. 279. Insc. 
Tanag. I. 303. Tanag. II. 306. καὶ κάγγᾶν καὶ κάτ᾽ θάλατταν, Insc. 
Thebana, 310. καὶ κατὰ γᾶν καὶ κατὰ θάλασσαν, Decretum Actiacum, 
282. Rose’s Inscript. Grece. 

Ib. θάλατταν. To the other differences which have been re- 
marked, as existing between the tragic and comic writers, must 
now be added that of dialect. The former writers, following the 
ancient pronunciation, ssid θάλασσα; the latter, conforming to the 
newer and softer sound, wrote and said θάλαττα. The same oppo- 
sition is observable in the use of such words as ἄρσην and ἄρρην, 
πνεύμων and πλεύμων, the first belonging to the buskin, the latter to 
the sock. 

181, Διονύσια. The Dionysiac festivals have not a little exer- 
cised of late years the time and ingenuity of German scholars. I 
believe they may now be considered as four in number. 1. The 
feast of the vintage, more commonly termed, the lesser or rural 
Dionysia (ra κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς, or ἐν ἀγροῖς). This feast was celebrated 
in the month of December ; a season apparently late, but not later, 
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αὗται μὲν ὄζουσ᾽ ἀμβροσίας καὶ νέκταρος, 
as a learned writer observes, than the vintage takes place in some 
of the vineyards which produce the Tokay wine, where the grapes 
are kept hanging till December, frozen and often covered with 
snow ; and are then accounted to yield a wine very superior to that 
made in the preceding months of the same year. (Phil. Mus. I. 
297.) 2. The feast of the wine-press. From the word ληνὸς, a 
wine-press, this festival derived the name of Λήναια; it was ob- 
served in the month Anvady, an old Ionic appellation, equivalent 
with the Γαμηλιὼν of the Attic, and the January of the English 
calendar. The place where the feast was celebrated in Athens, 
bore the name of Λήναιον, being part of that swampy ground which 
lay not far from the Acropolis, and which was commonly known 
by the name of the Marshes (Aiuva). In this spot were found the 
oldest temple of Bacchus, and the theatre dedicated to him. 3. The 
feast of wine-broaching, or ‘ wine-tasting. This festival was dedi- 
cated to the Nysean Bacchus; it was observed in February ; and 
as flowers were then beginning to bloom, the three days appropri- 
ated to it bore collectively the name of Anthesteria. 4. The great 
spring festival, known severally by the names of Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ 
ἄστυ, ἐν ἄστει or ἀστικὰ, Διονύσια μεγάλα, or simply Διονύσια. This 
splendid festival, in which all the pomp of Athens was displayed, 
was dedicated to the Eleutherian Bacchus, and took place in the 
month of March. The seas being then open, strangers from all 
pares flocked to the celebration of it; more particularly from a 
esire to witness the new dramatic performances, which were gene- 
rally reserved for this festival. For further information on this sub- 
ject, see Passow in v. Διονύσια. Wachsmuth, tom. IV. 254. Ruhnk. 
Hesych. tom. II. p. 999. Wytt. Bibl. Crit. 2, 3. p. 5t. Spalding 
Abhandl. der Berl. Akad. ἃ. Wiss. Hist. Philol. Cl. 1804—11. p. 74. 
Boeckh. Prine. Trag. Gr. p. 204. Ath. Staats. II. p.170. Kanngie- 
ser Kom. Bihne in Athen. p 207, 245. Boeckh in den Abhdl. der 
Ber]. Akad. ἃ. W. Hist. Philol. Cl. 1816, 17. p. 70. The general 
results of these inquiries have been communicated to the English 
reader in the Philological Museum. 

182. ὄζουσ᾽ ἀμβροσίας. The sense of smelling is still more power- 
fully affected in the bystanders, when, instead of a temporary truce, 
the goddess of Peace herself, with her two companions, Opora and 
Theoria,—the one the representative of those sacred spectacles 
which took place with so much pomp and festivity among the 
ancient Greeks, and the other of that fruitfulness and plenteous- 
ness which are the general accompaniments of peace—are brought 
upon the stage. The following lines will serve to convey the poet’s 
general ideas; but they in no way assume to themselves the cha- 
racter of accuracy of translation, or even of arrangement. 

TRye. 
Ever lovely, ever dear, 
How may I salute thine ear! 


ἃ Wachsmuth, IV. 254. 
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καὶ μὴ ᾿᾽πιτηρεῖν σιτί ἡμερῶν τριῶν, 


O what size of words may tell 
Half the charms that in thee dwell ! 
In thy sight is joy and pleasure, 
Without stint and without measure. 
In thy breath is all that fli 
Sense and thought of choicest things ; 
Dropping odours—racy wine— 
Fragrant spike and nard divine. 
Cuor. 

Pipe and lute and dance are there, 
Tragic pomp and stately air: 
With the Sophoclean strain, 
When he’s in his noblest vein, 
And the daintier lays that please, 
Falling from Euripides. 

_ Try@. (interrupting.) 
Out upon thee, fie for shame! 
Vex me not with such a name! 
Half a pleader—half a bard— 
How may such win her regard! 


Cuor. 
O she’s joy and recreation, 
Vintage in full operation, 
Vat and cask in requisition, 
Strainer making inquisition 
In the new-press’d grape and wine, 
What is foul and what is fine! 
Round meantime the fleecy brood 
Clamour for their fragrant food ; 
Which by village dame or maid— 
Bosom-laden—is convey’d. 

‘Thus without ;—while all within 
Marks the harvest’s jovial din: 
Hand to hand the goblets flying, 
Or in sweet disorder lying ; 

Serf and master, slave and free, 

Joining in the gladsome glee } 

Of a general jollity. 

These and thousand blessings more 

Peace hath ever yet in store. Pax, 520—5 38. 


183. σιτί᾽ ἡμερῶν τριῶν. Grecian soldiers or seamen going on an 
expedition were commonly obliged to provide themselves with pro- 
visions for three days. Allusions to this custom, in its primary or in 
its metaphorical sense, are not unfrequent in our author. Pac. 312. 
ἔχοντας ἥκειν σιτί᾽ ἡμερῶν τριῶν. 716. ὅσον ῥοφήσει ζωμὸν ἡμερῶν τριῶν. 
Eq. 1079. ἐγὼ ποριῶ καὶ τοῦτον (scil. μισθὸν) ἡμερῶν τριῶν. Vesp. 243. 
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κἀν τῷ στόματι λέγουσι Bair ὅποι θέλεις. 

ταῦτας δέχομαι καὶ σπένδομαι κἀκπίομαι, 185 
ἢ , ‘ Ns , 

χαίρειν κελεύων πολλὰ τους Αχαρνέας. 

ἐγὼ δὲ πολέμου καὶ κακῶν ἀπαλλαγεὶς, 

“ Α > » ‘ 9 ‘ ᾽’. 

ἄξω τὰ Kar ἀγροὺς εἰσιὼν Arovucia. 


ἔχοντες ἡμερῶν ὀργὴν τριῶν. Thucyd. I. 48. ΜΙ. III. 31. So also 

the Jewish historian: ταῦτα τοῖς πεμπομένοις ἐντειλάμενοι, ΤΓαλιλαίοις 

διήγγειλα κελεύων εἰς τὴν ἐπιοῦσαν ἀναλαβόντας τὰ ὅπλα καὶ τριῶν ἡμερῶν 

τροφὴν els Γαβαρὼθ κώμην παραγενέσθαι πρός με. Vita Josephi, §. 47. 
184. ἐν τῷ στόματι, with the mouth. Compare Epist. ad Rom. x. 

. xv. 6. 

? 185. δέχομα. Herodot. I. 70. τούτων re ὧν εἵνεκεν of Λακεδαιμόνιοι 

τὴν συμμαχίην ἐδέξαντο: ° ᾿ 

Ib. σπένδομαι, I make a libation, tn token that I admit the covenant. 
Lucian, IV. 257. καὶ per’ οὐ πολὺ κήρυκας ἀποστείλαντες, νεκρούς τε 
ἀνῃροῦντο, καὶ περὶ φιλίας διελέγοντο. ἡμῖν δὲ οὐκ ἐδόκει σπένδεσθαι. 
From this custom of libation made on an immolated victim, are 
derived two noble metaphorical applications in St. Paul, who had 
evidently surveyed the manners and the literature of the Greeks 
with no incurious eye: ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ σπένδομαι ἐπὶ τῇ θυσίᾳ καὶ λειτουργίᾳ 
τῆς πίστεως ὑμῶν, χαίρω, καὶ συγχαίρω πᾶσιν ὑμῖν. Philip. ii. 17. ἐγὼ 
γὰρ ἤδη σπένδομαι, καὶ ὁ καιρὸς τῆς ἐμῆς ἀναλύσεως ἐφέστηκε. 2 Tim. 
iv. 6. 

Ib. ἐκπίομαι. ᾿Ἐκπίνειν, to empty by drinking, as was done after 
the libation had been made from the goblet. The vanguage in the 
text is of course figurative. Pl. 737. Lys. 114. ἐκπιεῖν. Nub. 712. 
ἐκπίνουσιν. 

186. χαίρειν .. πολλά. Ran. 164. Pac. 718. Blomf. in Ag. v. 555. 
Monk in Hippol. 112. Lucian, ITI. 289. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ θαυμαστὸς Πλάτων 

. τὸ μὲν χαίρειν (χαίρειν) κελεύει : where see the commentators. 

187. πολέμου---ἀπαλλαγείς. Asch. 20, 41. ἀπαλλαγῆναι τοῦ πολέμου. 
Isoc. 163, b. ἀπαλλαγέντες πολέμων καὶ κινδύνων καὶ ταραχῆς. 

188, ἄξω---Διονύσια. Pac. 418. καί σοι τὰ μέγαλ᾽ ἡμεῖς Παναθήναι᾽ 
ἄξομεν. Thes. 835. ἕν τε ταῖς ἄλλαις ἑορταῖς alow ἡμεῖς ἤγομεν. Nub. 
615. ὑμᾶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἄγειν τὰς ἡμέρας | οὐδὲν ὀρθῶς, (The meaning seems 
less directed to the general irregularity of the Athenian calendar, 
than to the disorder introduced into days of religious solemnity.) 
Herodot. I. 147. εἰσὶ δὲ πάντες “Iwves, ὅσοι ax’ ᾿Αθηνῶν γεγόνασι, καὶ 
᾿Απατούρια ἄγουσι ὁρτήν. III. 97. καὶ τῷ Διονύσῳ ἀνάγουσι τὰς ὁρτάς. 
IV. 108. καὶ τῷ Διονύσῳ τριετηρίδας ἀνάγουσι, καὶ Baxyevovor. Add I. 
148. IL. 40, 48, 61. III. 79. IV. 76. VI. 138. Isseus, 70, 26. 
Xen. de Rep. Athen.¢ III. §. 8. 


e In Theophrastus’s “‘ Clown” is found the following trait of character: καὶ εἰς 
ἄστυ καταβαίνων, ἐρωτῆσαι τὸν ἀπαντῶντα, πόσον ἦσαν αἱ διφθέραι καὶ τὸ τάριχος" 
καὶ εἰ σήμερον ὁ ἀγὼν νουμηνίαν ἄγει" καὶ εἰπεῖν εὐθὺς ὅτι βούλεται καταβὰς ἐκ - 
κείρασθαι. Translate, with Politian, si hodie ludus novilunium celebrat: the 
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AM. ἐγὼ δὲ φευξοῦμαί ye τοὺς ’Axapveas. 

ΧΟ. τῇδε πᾶς ἔπου, δίωκε, καὶ τὸν ἄνδρα πυνθάνου 190 
na e tf e ’ n 4 .Y wy 

τῶν ὁδοιπόρων ἁπάντων" TH πόλει yap ἄξιον 

ξυλλαβεῖν τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον. ἀλλά μοι μηνύετε, 

Υ̓ 93 Ψ Ld mae A \ , 

εἴτις ol) ὅποι τέτραπται γῆς ὁ τὰς σπονδὰς φέρων. 

3 ͵ 3 « wn wv a ~ x «A “~ 

ἐκπέφευγ᾽, οἴχεται φροῦδος. οἴμοι τάλας τῶν ἐτῶν τῶν 

ἐμῶν. 


Ib. εἰσιών. “The word εἰσιὼν must refer to Diceopolis’s own 
house, where he means to make preparations for the festival. It 
must be supposed to be visible to the spectators ; for there is no 
reason to imagine a change of scene: and the audience, who were 
not shocked at seeing Amphitheus return from Lacedsemon in the 
course of a few minutes after he had set out from Athens, would 
not be startled by the spectacle of the rural Dionysia celebrated on 
the same ground which had just been occupied by the popular as- 
sembly.” Phil. Mus. 11. 290. 

190. In the structure of the comic trochaic tetrameter catalectic, 
the nice points of tragic verse are freely neglected. Neither the 
great division in the middle of the verse, as observed by the trage- 
dians, nor the rules concerning those divisions which sometimes 
take place after the first dipodia, or before the final cretic, appear 
to have been regarded in the construction of the comic verse. Lines 
like the following occur in great abundance: " 

Nub. 599. πρῶτα μὲν χαίρειν AOnvai loot καὶ τοῖς ξυμμάχοις. 

Ib. 580. ἅττ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς | ἐξαμάρτητ᾽, ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τρέπειν. 

Ib. 568. πλεῖστα γὰρ θεῶν ἁπάντων ὠφελούσαις | τὴν πόλιν. 
Tate, p. 428. 

Ib. τὸν ἄνδρα πυνθάνου τῶν ὁδοιπόρων. The expression πυνθάνεσθαί 
τί τινος is far more common (Il. P. 408. Od. Κ. §37. Herodot. I. 
111, 122.) than πυνθάνεσθαί τινά τινος. See Passow in v. 

191. ὁδοιπόρων. 1]. 2. 375. ds μοι τοιόνδ᾽ ἧκεν ὁδοιπόρον ἀντιβολῆσαι. 
Dem. 439, 7. αὐτὸς δὲ θαυμάσας ἐρέσθαι τινὰ τῶν ὁδοιπόρων τίς ἄνθρω- 
πός ἐστι. 

Ib. τῇ πόλει γὰρ ἄξιον. Compare Sup. v. 8. Lysias, 196, 11. ὥστ᾽ 
ἄξιον ἦν ἐπὶ τῷδε τῷ τάφῳ τότε κείρασθαι τῇ Ἑλλάδι καὶ πενθῆσαι τοὺς 
ἐνθάδε κειμένους : and Od. ©. 405. πολέος δὲ οἱ ἄξιον ἔσται. 

193. ὅποι γῆς. Ran. 47. ποῖ γῆς ἀπεδήμεις; Id. 85. ποῖ γῆς ὁ τλή- 
μων; Pl. 605. εἶμι δὲ ποῖ γῆς ; 

194. ““ Hexametros (Peonicos) esse Aristoph. Acharn. 210. 

ἐκπέφευγ᾽, οἴχεται, κι τ. Δ. 
arguit ultima vocis φορτίον ante sequentem ἠκολούθουν producta. 


mark of rusticity consists in the clown divesting himself of his beard, not accord- 
ing to its growth, inconvenience, or unseemliness, but as it happens to be a holi- 
day or otherwise. See Hottinger. 
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yen 
οὐκ ἀν ἐπ' ἐμῆς γε νεότητος, OT ἐγὼ φέρων ἀνθράκων φορτίον 
ἠκολούθουν Φαύλλῳ τρέχων, ὧδε φαύλως ἂν ὁ 196 


Sic etiam in antistropha ἐσπείσατο ante οἷσιν elisionem non patitur.” 
Gaisford’s Hephest. 331. Dindorf and Bekker have both followed 
this arrangement. Schutz and Elmsley have arranged these verses 
in a different manner. 

Ib. “ Both the hyporchema and pean were first indebted for 
their systematic improvement to the Doric musicians, Xenodamus 
of Sparta, and Thaletas of Elyrus in Crete, (about 620 B.C.) who 
first brought the cretic into general use; which names point out 
beyond doubt its Cretan origin, and its use in peans. Cretics 
form a quick and lively, though a pleasing, and by no means inhar- 
monious rhythm, being particularly adapted to rapid motion.” Mul- 
ler’s Dorians, vol. I. p. 372. 

Ib. οἴχεται φροῦδος. This mode of expression, common enough 
in the tragedians, does not occur again in the writings of Aristo- 

hanes, as far as the editor is aware. The sophist, who forged the 
letters of Euripides, has not forgotten a mode of expression in 
which his author particularly delighted. (His frequent use of the 
word φροῦδος singly is laughed at in the course of the following 
play.) οὐδὲ ἀνιάσῃ, ὅτι οἴχεται ὁ καιρὸς, els ἀνθρώπων εὐεργεσίαν ἀνεθεὶς, 
φροῦδυς ἤδη. In Bentley’s version, (Dissert. on Phalaris, p. 425.) 
“You will not grieve that the time ἐδ gone past recalling, which 
was granted you by God to do good to mankind.” 

195. “ Hexametrum autem (psonicum) Aristophanes composuit 
tale, ut sint psones primi tres, et insequantur totidem cretici, 
tanquam 

Ver agere 


“ ,ο Ὴυυ 


moribus 
σᾶ ῳ — 


te Venus a 
- yo VY WY 


purpurea 
- VvVuYV 


diva poljlens jubet. 














Marius Victorinus. 
Ib. ἀνθράκων φορτίον. “The demus of Acharne was situated sixty 
stades to the northward of Athens, and consequently not far from 
the foot of mount Parnes. It was evidently to the vicinity of the 
woods of this mountain that the Acharnenses were indebted for the 
traffic in charcoal, for which they were noted among the ancient 
Athenians. ... The modern village of Menidki, which stands in 
the midst of a long even slope, rising from the Cephissus to the 
steeps of mount Parnes, has generally been supposed to occupy the 
site of Acharne. There are vestiges of a demus on a neighbouring 
eminence ; it is the largest village in the district of Athens, except 
Khassid ; and its inhabitants, like those of Acharne, gain their 
livelihood in great measure by following the trade of charcoal- 
burners, in the forest of mount Parnes; from whence, like the 
Acharnenses of old, they convey it on asses to Athens for sale.” 
Leake on the Demi of Attica, p. 21. 
196. Phayllus, a runner, of whose speed and powers of leaping 
some remarkable accounts have been handed down by the Scholiast : 
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σπονδοφόρος οὗτος, ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ τότε διωκόμενος 

ἐξέφυγεν οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐλαφρῶς ἂν ἀπεπλίξατο' 

νῦν δ᾽ ἐπειδὴ στερρὸν ἤδη τοὐμὸν ἀντικνήμιον, 

καὶ παλαιῷ Λακρατίδῃ τὸ σκέλος βαρύνεται, 200 
οἴχεται. διωκτέος δέ" μὴ yap ἐγχάνῃ ποτὲ, 

μηδέ περ γέροντας ὄντας ἐκφυγὼν ᾿Αχαρνέας. 


πέντ᾽ ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα πόδας πήδησε Φάὔῦλλος, 
δίσκευσεν δ᾽ ἑκατὸν πέντ᾽ ἀπολειπομένων. 


His name occurs again Vesp. 1206. 

Ib. φαύλως, easily. Lys. 566. Thes. 711. and elsewhere. 

197. ὁ σπονδοφόρος. Esch. 45, 38. 46, 2. Properly the person 
who brings the sacred libation or drink offering; but more com- 
monly the person who brings proposals for reconciliation, cessation 
of hostilities, or peace. 

198. ἂν ἀπεπλίξατο. “Ay, exerting a potential power over the 
first aorist, occurs also Eccl. 134. τοιαῦτ᾽ ἂν ἡμᾶς εἰργάσω | κἀκεῖ. 
Lys. 258. ἐπεὶ ris dy wor’ ἤλπισ᾽, ὦ Στυμμόδωρ᾽, ἀκοῦσαι. A double ἂν 
with a first aorist occurs Nub. 977. ἠλείψατο δ᾽ ἂν τοὐμφαλοῦ οὐδεὶς 
παῖς ὑπένερθεν τότ᾽ ἄν. 

Ib. ἀπεπλίξατο, to step off. The poet, says Elmsley, refers to 
the Homeric word πλίσσοντο, which in the Odyssey (Z. 318.) is 
applied to the stepping of mules: εὖ δὲ πλίσσοντο πόδεσσιν. 

199. »ῦ»---ἤδη. Νῦν and ποτὲ are often joined with ἤδη, the first to 
denote a less distant, the second a more remote time. Pl. 316. ἀλλ᾽ 
cla νῦν τῶν σκωμμάτων ἀπαλλαγέντες ἤδη | ὑμεῖς ἐπ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ εἶδος τρέπεσθ'. 
Nub. 295. κεὶ θέμις ἐστὶν, νυνί γ᾽ ἤδη, κεὶ μὴ θέμις ἐστί. Lysias, 113, 28. 
γινώσκω δὲ νῦν ἤδη καὶ πάλαι ζητοῦντας πρόφασιν. 

Ib. στερρόν. Nub. 420. ψυχῆς στερρᾶς. Eurip. Supp. 711. στερ- 
ρὸν δόρυ. Plat. in Pheed. §. 108. τὰ μὲν ὀστᾶ ἐστὶ στερρᾶ. Theet. 
§. 14. Protag. δ. 31. de Rep. I. 348, e. VII. 528, a. 

200. Aaxpérié7. Lacratides, a former Archon of Athens. The 
Chorus, by assuming his name to themselves, assume also his 
age. The insertion of a choriambus in the middle of a tetrameter 
trochaic verse, though viewed with an unfavourable eye by Bentley 
-and Elmsley, appears to have been no absolute phenomenon in 
Greek metre. Aristoph. Pac. 1154. μυρρίνας τ᾽ αἴτησον ἐξ Αἰσχινάδου 
τῶν καρπίμων. Add Archilochus: τοῖος ἀνθρώποισι θυμὸς, Γλαῦκε, Aerri- 
veo παῖ. Stob. Ecl. ed. Heeren. I. p.38. Solon: ἀσκὸς ὕστερον δεδάρθαι, 
κἀπιτετρίφθαι γένος. Greeci Min. Gaisf. tom. I. p. 341. Examples oc- 
curring in a dimeter trochaic verse will be pointed out hereafter. 

201. ἐγχαίνειν, to laugh with the mouth wide open. Nub. 1436. 
μάτην ἐμοὶ κεκλαύσεται, σὺ δ᾽ ἐγχανὼν τεθνήξεις. Eq. 1313. οὐ γὰρ ἡμῶν 
γε στρατηγῶν ἐγχανεῖται τῇ πόλει. μὴ ἐγχάνῃ, (so the passage is read 
by Bekker, Dindorf, and Elmsley in C&d. Tyr. p. 56.) let him not 
boast. Passow. 
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“ 4 a , ‘ δ a ᾽ a 3 ’ 
ὅστις, ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ καὶ θεοὶ, τοῖσιν ἐχθροῖσιν ἐσπείσατο, 

ζω , ~ ΄ι 
οἷσι map’ ἐμοῦ πόλεμος ἐχθοδοπὸς αὔξεται τῶν ἐμῶν 

χωρίων᾽ 
a “~ ”~ “-- 

κοὐκ ἀνήσω πρὶν ἂν σχοῖνος αὐτοῖσιν ἀντεμπαγῶ τος 
49 SN 4 Ν Ἐπ » 7 σ 
ὀξὺς, ὀδυνηρος, ἐπίκωπος, ἵνα 
μήποτε πατῶσιν ἔτι τὰς ἐμὰς ἀμπέλους. 
ἀλλὰ δεῖ ζγτεῖν τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ βλέπειν Βαλλήναδε, 

wn ~ a ~ 
καὶ διώκειν γῆν πρὸ γῆς, ἕως ἂν εὑρεθῇ ποτέ 


204. παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ, on my part. Cf. Thes. 1170. Av. 692. Vesp. 56. 

Ib. χωρίων, farms. Pac. 562, 1146. Eq. 1077. Nub. 1123. Vesp. 
850. ἕνεκα is to be understood. 

205. σχοῖνος. Of bulrushes there were various sorts ; ὁλόσχοινος, 
ὀξύσχοινος, peAayxpavis, ἀρωματικὴ, μυρεψικὴ, ἅς. The second, or 
sharp-pointed rush, (schcenus mucronatus, in Sibthorp’s Flora 
τος, tab. 43.) is the one here intended. 

206. ὀδυνηρός. This adjective occurs in a fine passage of the 
Pindaric writings, where the poet describes the pains which asaail 
the envious, who, weighing their own advantages with those of 
their neighbours, find the latter preponderate in the scale. 

ἀλλ᾽ ov- 
δὲ ταῦτα νόον laives φθονερῶν. στάθμας 
δέ τινος ἑλκόμενος 
περισσᾶς, ἐνέπαξεν ἔλ- 
κος ὀδυναρὸν ἐᾷ πρόσθε καρδίᾳ, 
πρὶν ὅσα φροντίδι μηχανῶνται τυχεῖν. Pyth. II. τός----Ἴ 70. 

Ib. ἐπίκωπος, io the hilt, or through and through, like a sword. 
Schneider. 

208. βλέπειν Βαλλήναδε, to look Ballene-wards. The expression 
appears to belong to a class of phrases in which Aristophanes is 
fond of indulging. Such are βλέπειν τὸ δεινὸν, Ran. 593. ταυρηδὸν, 
804. μανικὸν, Pl. 424. κλέπτον, Vesp. goo. ὀρίγανον, Ran. 603. ὑπό- 
τριμμα, Eccl. 291. πυρρίχην, Av. 1169. αἰκίαν, 1671. κάρδαμα, Vesp. 
455. σκύτη, 643. νᾶπυ, Eq. 631. ὀστρακίνδα, 855. ὀπὸν, Pac. 1184. 

Ib. BadAnvade for Παλλήναδε. By this change of a letter, the pun- 
ster gains an allusion to the verb βάλλειν, to pelt mith stones. al- 
lene itself was a burgh not far from Acharne, (Kruse’s Hellas, II. 
290.) probably occupying, as Col. Leake observes, some part of the 
opening between the Pentelic mountain and the northern end of Hy- 
mettus. Pallene is known in history from a circumstance related 
by Herodotus, I. 62,63. See also Leake’s Demi of Attica, p. 29. 

209. γῆν mpd γῆς. Alsch. Prom. Vinct. 703. γῆν πρὸ γῆς ἔλαύ 
(see Blomfield.) Luc. V. 106. γῆν πρὸ γῆς ἔλαύνεσθα.. The prepo- 
sition πρὸ in these instances seems to imply for, in place of. He- 
rodot. VII. 3. οὔτε δίκαιον ἄλλον τινὰ τὸ γέρας ἔχειν πρὸ ἑωυτοῦ. 
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ὡς ἐγὼ βάλλων ἐκεῖνον οὐκ ἂν ἐμπλήμην λίθοι. τὸ 

ΔΙ. εὐφημεῖτε, εὐφημεῖτε. 

ΧΟ. σῖγα πᾶς. ἠκούσατ᾽, ἄνδρες, apa τῆς εὐφημίας ; 

οὗτος αὐτός ἐστιν ὃν ζητοῦμεν: ἀλλὰ δεῦρο πᾶς 

> a 7 A e N ε ἮΝ , 3 3. ἢ 

ἐκποδών" θύσων γὰρ ἀνὴρ, ὡς ἔοικ᾽, ἐξέρχεται. 

ΔΙ. εὐφημεῖτε, εὐφημεῖτε. 216 
δ΄ 9 “ 4 9 ’; e ? 

προϊτὼς τὸ πρόσθεν ὀλίγον ἢ κανηφόρος" 

ΜΗ. κατάθου τὸ κανοῦν, ὦ θύγατερ, iv’ ἀπαρξώμεθα. 


210. βάλλω»---ἐμπλήμην. Vesp. 601. ἔμπλησο λέγων. Eurip. Hip. 
pol. 660. μεσῶν δ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ ἐμπλησθήσομαι | γυναῖκας. 

211. εὐφημεῖν, to utter words of good omen, and (that words of 
ill omen may not escape) to observe a reverential silence. Passow. 
εὐφημεῖτε, silence! attention! Cf. Ran. 356. Eq. 1317. Pac. 96, 
433. Thes. 301. 

212. εὐφημίας, the order for silence. Passow. 

214. ἐκποδὼν, out of the may. Pac. 1264. χωρῶμεν, ὦ "ray, ἐκ- 
ποδών. Vesp. 1340. οὐκ ἄπιτε γάρ; ποῦ of Ἡλιαστής ; ἐκποδών. See 
also Blomfield’s Gloss. in Prom. Vine. p. 145. in Choeph. 112. 

Ib. ἁνὴρ, crasis for ὁ ἀνήρ. The same crasis occurs, or rather 
ought to occur, (referring to Brunck’s edition,) Lys. 221, 222, 
514. Thes. 446, 495. Nub. 1031. Ece. 62, 204. Eq. 758. Vesp. 
207, 269, 918. To this crasis, which often has so much effect on 
the metres of Aristophanes, belong also such words as ἄρχων, Vesp. 
3C4. ἁγὼν, 532. ἄναξ, 820. ἁλετρίβανος, Pac. 269, 282. ἁθμονεὺς, 
919g. ἅνθρωπος, Thes. 2. ἀδελφὸς, 405. ἀναφλύστιος, Ran. 427. ἥν- 
θρωπος, Lys. 936. ἀχραδούσιος, Ecc. 362. So in the Sigean Insecrip- 
tion occur the words Ha:comos και Ἠαδελῴοι, (articulus sub. cum sua 
voce in unam syllabam coalescit. Rosz,) and in the Inacriptio De- 
1c ob (leg. τοῦ) αὐτοῦ λίθου εἰμι ἀνδρίας (sc. ὁ ἀνδρίας) καὶ rd σφέλας. 

86, p. 52. 

Ib. a ἔοικε. Compare Pl. 1017, 1048. Av. 265. Vesp. 1415. 
Eccl. 146. Pl. 826. τῶν χρηστῶν τις, ὡς ἔοικας, ef. Eurip. Med. 
ὄχλον παρέξεις, ὡς ἔοικας, ὦ γύναι. Soph. Electr. 516. ἀνειμένη μὲν, ὡς 
ἔοικας, αὖ στρέφει. Eurip. Herac. 681. ὡς ἔοιγμεν. (where see Elms- 
ley.) Herodot. I. 155. οὐ παύσονται Λυδοὶ, ὡς οἴκασι, πρήγματα παρ- 
ἔχοντες. LIT. 143. 

216. ἡ κανήφορος. At the feasts of Minerva, J uno, “Bacchus, ἅς. 
it was customary for the young women of Athens to walk in solemn 
procession, bearing on their heads baskets, filled with things per- 
taining to the sacrifices. To keep them from the heat, an umbrella 
(Av. 1550.) was held over their heads. These processionists were 
favourite subjects for representation with the Greek sculptors. See 
Miiller’s Handbuch der Archiol. der Kunst. 59g0—592. 

217. κανοῦν. A basket made of reed, earth, or more costly ma- 
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OY. ὦ μῆτερ, avados δεῦρο τὴν ἐτνήρυσιν, 

ἵν᾽ ἔτνος καταχέω τοὐλατῆρος τουτουί. 

ΔΙ. καὶ μὴν καλόν γ᾽ ἔστ᾽, ὦ Διόνυσε δέσποτα, 220 
κεχαρισμένως σοι τήνδε τὴν πομπὴν ἐμὲ 


terials, and containing various articles used for sacrificial purposes, 
such as certain cakes, fruits, the holy fillet, and the sacrificial 
knife. Hence the phrase ἐνῆρκται τὰ κανᾶ is equivalent to the sacri- 
Jice ts begun. In the comedy of the Birds, the two citizens, who 
have expatriated themselves, religiously include the sacred basket 
in their small inventory. Av. 42. κανοῦν δ᾽ ἔχοντε καὶ χύτραν καὶ μυρ- 
pivas | πλανώμεθα ζητοῦντες τόπον ἀπράγμονα, | ὅπου καθιδρυθέντε διαγε- 
γοίμεθ᾽ ἄν. Pac. 947. τὸ κανοῦν πάρεστ᾽ ὁλὰς ἔχον καὶ στέμμα καὶ μάχαι- 
ραν. Ib. 956. dye δὴ, τὸ κανοῦν λαβὼν σὺ καὶ τὴν χέρνιβα | περίιθι ris 
βωμὸν ταχέως ἐπιδέξια. Compare Od. Γ΄. 442. A. 761. 

Ib. ἀπάρχεσθαι, to make a beginning. In sacrificial rites, to offer 
the firstlings of any thing, or a part of the whole. In Homer, ani- 
mal sacrifice is always begun by cutting off the hair on the victim's 
forehead, and throwing it into the fire. Il. T. 254. Od. Γ΄. 446. 
=. 421. Aristoph. Pac. 1056. dye viv ἀπάρχου, «dra δὸς τἀπάργματα. 

218, ἐτνήρυσις (ἀρύω, ἔτνος), a spoon for stirring and ladling out 
the érvos. 

219. ἔτνος, any thing boiled into a thick half liquid substance, 
and more particularly peas and beans; brewis. The ἔτνος seems to 
have been poured on a long cake, called ἐλάτηρ, which was then laid 
upon the altar. 

Ib, καταχέω τοὐλατῆρος. Thes, 487. καταχέασα τοῦ στροφέως ὕδωρ. 
Eg. 1091. τοῦ δήμου καταχεῖν . . πλουθυγίειαν. 

Ib. τοὐλατῆρος. Eq. 1181. ἡ Γοργολόφα σ᾽ ἐκέλευε τουτουὶ φαγεῖν 
ἐλατῆρος. 

220. καὶ μὴν, and truly, and moreover. Homer. Od. A. 58t. καὶ 
μὴν Τάνταλον εἰσεῖδον. Vesp. 737. καὶ μὴν θρέψω γ᾽ αὐτὸν παρέχων | ὅσα 
πρεσβύτῃ ξύμφορα. 548. καὶ μὴν εὐθύς γ᾽ ἀπὸ βαλβίδων περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς 
ἀποδείξω | τῆς ἡμετέρας ὡς οὐδεμιᾶς ἥττων ἐστὶν βασιλείας. Nub. 1036. 
καὶ μὴν πάλαι γ᾽ ἐπνιγόμην τὰ σπλάγχνα. The ye found in connexion 
with these particles, but separated from them by another word, has 
no influence on the signification of the particles themselves, but 
only serves to give emphasis to the word after which it stands. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. δ. 605. To the present instance of καὶ μὴν----γε, add 
Eq. 624. Nub. 4, 1036, 1186, 1414, 1441. Pl. 93, 380. Eccl. 523. 
Lys. 131, 355. Pac. 369. Ran. 106, 907, 1249. 

Ib. καλόν. On the quantity of this word some remarks will be 
made hereafter. 

Ib. ἔστ. After this word Brunck and Elmsley place a full 
stop; Bekker and Dindorf a comma. 

221. πομπήν. The Dionysiac festivals could not to the lively 
Greek be otherwise than full of the most joyous reminiscences. 
The merry trial of skill on the oiled leather bags (ἀσκώλια), the 
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πέμψαντα, καὶ θύσαντα μετὰ τῶν οἰκετῶν, 
ἀγαγεῖν τυχηρῶς τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς Διονύσια, 
στρατιᾶς ἀπαλλαχθέντα' τὰς σπονδὰς δέ μοι 


privileged taunt and ‘banter, the wild shout, the dithyrambic hymn, 
the revelry by day, and serenade by night (κῶμος), all rose in suc- 
cession to his remembrance. But to either sex the processions to 
and from the place of sacrifice or banquet, must have been among 
the first of their attractions. The seclusion to which the Athenian 
females were in general so strictly doomed was now for a moment 
broken, and an opportunity allowed of displaying the attractions of 
their wardrobes and their persons. Young and old had apparently 
a part in these proceedings. To the first were entrusted the sacred 
baskets, which were borne upon the head, and contained the mystic 
or sacrificial appurtenances of the ceremony: others were seen with 
strings of figs around their necks, or baskets of the same fruit in 
their hands. The older females figured as Thyades or Bacchantes ; 
their dress the skins of 8 panthers or of fawns, the sacred thyrsus in 
their hands, and their hair and persons profusely ornamented with 
ivy. In some part of the procession was exhibited the mystic 
fan, an oblong basket borne upon the back, and containing, besides 
the earliest fruits of the season, an image of Bacchus. Whether 
the state or the separate burgh provided the entertainment, a rich 
display of gold and silver ornamented vessels (πομπεῖα) formed a 
conspicuous part of the ceremony. If to all this we add masked 
groups of Satyrs and Sileni, with the god Pan at their head, and 
men drest in female garb, imitating the actions of drunkards, and 
bearing aloft the peculiar emblems of the Phallic worship, we shall 
have a general idea of the gaiety, the splendour, the tumult, and 
licentiousness of a Dionysiac festival. 

222. πομπὴν---πέμψαντα. Av. 840. τὸν ἱερέα πέμψοντα τὴν πομπὴν 
καλῶ. Eccl. 756. Ἱέρωνι τῷ κήρυκι πομπὴν πέμπετε. Herodot. V. 56. 
Dem. 522, 4. πομπεῦσαι τὴν τοῦ Διονύσου πομπήν. 47, 9. οὐχ ἐχειρο- 


f That much mirth of this kind should have taken place during a Dionysiac 
festival, is not only in the nature of things, hut is countenanced by an interesting 
extract in Villoison’s Anecd. Gr. p. 178. Wachsmuth, (IV. 253.) by terming 
these sallies ἐξ dudins σκώμματα, appears to have confounded them with what 
took place during the Eleusinian mysteries. The same writer, if I remember 
rightly, compares one of these processions with that which takes place in the 
Roman catholic church in honour of the Corpus Christi. These latter are charac- 
terized, I have reason to believe, by no external licentiousness; but if the ‘ His- 
toria del famoso Predicador Fray Gerundio de Campazos’ be not a highly coloured 
satire, the sermon which takes place in Spanish pulpits on such occasions must 
be as prodigal of personal allusion, and as provocative of mirth, as any of the 
σκώμματα ἐξ ἀμάξης which Wachsmuth supposes to have taken place at the Dio- 
nysiac festivals. See the fourth volume of that amusing novel, only inferior to 
Don Quixote in wit and pungent satire. 

& These skins served to remind the wearers of the wild and uncivilized life 
from which religious ceremonies and mysteries had reclaimed them: hence the 
formula so often in the mouths of the initiated : ἔφυγον κακὸν, εὗρον ἄμεινον. 
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καλῶς ξυνενεγκεῖν Tas τριακοντούτιδας. 225 
MH. ay’, ὦ θύγατερ, ὅπως τὸ κανοῦν καλὴ καλῶς 
οἴσεις, βλέπουσα θυμβροφάγον. 


τονεῖτε δὲ ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν δέκα ταξιάρχους καὶ στρατηγοὺς καὶ φυλάρχους 
καὶ ἱππάρχους δύο; τί οὖν οὗτοι ποιοῦσιν ; πλὴν ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς, ὃν ἂν ἐκετέμ-. 
ψητε ἐπὶ τὸν πόλεμον, οἱ λοιποὶ τὰς πομπὰς πέμπουσιν ὑμῖν μετὰ τῶν 
ἱεροποιῶν. Lysias, 137, 22. 

223. τυχηρῶς. Thes. 304. πολνωφελῶς μὲν πόλει τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων, τυχη- 
ρῶς δ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐταῖς. 

225. ξυνενεγκεῖν, to be of service to. Herodot. VIII. 87. τὸ καὶ 
συνήνεικε ποιησάσῃ. IX. 37. οὐ μέντοι ye és τέλος οἱ συνήνεικε τὸ ἔχθος 
τὸ ἐς Λακεδαιμονίους συγκεκυρημένον. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 724. συνενέγκαι 
δ᾽ ὅμως. (see Markland.) Dem. 130, 20. ὅ τι δ᾽ ὑμῖν δόξει, τοῦτ᾽, ὦ 
πάντες θεοὶ, συνενέγκοι. 

Ib. For the infinitive supply εὔχομαι or δός. To the examples 
which will occur in the course of this play, add Ran. 886. Δήμητερ, 
ἡ θρέψασα τὴν ἐμὴν φρένα, | εἶναί pe τῶν σῶν ἄξιον μυστηρίων. 892. Al- 
θὴρ, ἐμὸν βόσκημα, καὶ γλώσσης στρόφιγξ, | καὶ ξύνεσι καὶ μυκτῆρες ὀσῴραν- 
τήριοι, | ὀρθῶς μ᾽ ἔλέγχειν, ὧν ἂν ἅπτωμαι λόγων. Th. 286. δέσποινα 
πολυτίμητε Δήμητερ φίλη, | καὶ Περσέφαττα, πολλὰ πολλάκις μέ σοι | θύειν 
ἔχουσαν. Pac. 441. ὅστις δὲ πόλεμον μᾶλλον εἶναι βούλεται | μηδέποτε 
παύσασθ' αὐτὸν, ὦ Διόνυσ᾽ ἄναξ, | ἐκ τῶν ὀλεκράνων ἀκίδας ἐξαιρούμενον. 

226. ἄγ᾽ ---ὅπω»----οἴσεις. ΝΕ. 480. ἄγε νῦν, ὅπως, . . . εὐθέως ὑφαρ.. 
πάσεις. Eccl. 149. ἄγε νῦν ὅπως καλῶς ἐρεῖς. Eq. 1011. ἄγε νῦν, owes 
αὐτοὺς ἀναγνώσεσθέ μοι. 

Ib. κανοῦν. The nature of this vessel having been already ex- 
plained and illustrated from Aristophanes, the editor may be per- 
mitted to refer to two passages in ancient oratory, in which this 
word bears a conspicuous part. The first is in that striking address 
which Aischines makes to the Amphyctionic council, when de- 
nouncing the impious Amphisseans; the second, in a noble reflection 
with which Demosthenes closes a strain of the most powerful and 
indignant eloquence, directed against certain persons, who in the 
management of this and other sacred vessels, which when belonging 
to the state were equally distinguished for the costliness of the 
material, and the beauty of the workmanship, had contrived to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the public. Asch. c. Ctes. 70, 
30. Dem. c. Tim. 758, 11. Androt. 618, 7. 

10. καλὴ καλῶς. Eccl. 730. See also Elmsley’s Med. p. 202. 

227. βλέπουσα θυμβροφάγον. This formula having been already 
illustrated from Aristophanes himself, a few instances are added 
from the tragic writers. Atsch. Sept. c. Theb. φόβον βλέπων. En- 
rip. Ion. 1282. ἀναβλέπων φονίαν φλόγα. Alcest. 789. σεμνὸν καὶ we- 
φροντικὸς βλέπειν. Cycl. 554. καλὸν βλέτω, The origin of the phrase 
is to be found in Homer and Hesiod. II. B. 269. T. 342. Clyp. 
Herc. vv. 160, 236, 243, 426, 430, 445. A fragment of Pherecra- 
tes will shew the excess to which this kind of language was carried : 
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πρόβαινε, κἀν τώχλῳ φυλάττεσθαι σφόδρα, 
᾿ μή τις λαθών σου περιτράγῃ τὰ χρυσία. 


ὦ μαλάχας μὲν ἐξερῶν 
ἀναπνέων δ᾽ ὑάκινθον, 
καὶ μελιλώτινον λαλῶν, 
καὶ ῥόδα προσσεσηρώς" 
ὦ φιλῶν μὲν ἀμάρακον, 
προσκινῶν δὲ σέλινα, 
[γελῶν δ᾽ ἱπποσέλινα) 
καὶ κοσμοσάνδαλα βαίνων. 
Athen. lib. XV. 685. Gaisford’s Heph. 354. 


Ib. θυμβροφάγον. Like an eater of the herb savoury. For an 
account of this bitter herb, (the sature:a hortensis of Linneus,) 
Schneider refers to Dioscor. III. 45. Pliny, XIX. 8. How the 
eaters of savoury were accustomed to look, the Scholiast leaves 
very largely to the discretion of his readers, as his explanations run 
through the opposite extremes of wild and soft, stern and cheerful. 
On many accounts the serious epithet seems here the most appro- 
priate. 

229. pn τις---περιτράγῃ. Περιτρώγειν, to gnaw all round ; metaph. 
to filch. Depredations were very likely to occur in the crowds 
which these religious processions naturally brought together: but 
I rather suspect, with Schutz, that a side blow is also intended for 
those culprits who it appears used to haunt about the stage. Pac. 
730. ὡς εἰώθασι μάλιστα | περὶ τὰς σκηνὰς πλεῖστοι κλέπται κυπτάζειν 
καὶ κακοποιεῖν, 

Ib. τὰ χρυσία. The multiplicity of golden ornaments worn by 
_young females in ancient times, has been illustrated by Porson 
(Hecub. 150.) from Homer, 1]. B. 872. ὃς καὶ χρυσὸν ἔχων πολεμόνδ᾽ 
tev, Here κούρη. Arist. Av. 571. ὅσον δ᾽ ἔχει τὸν χρυσὸν, ὥσπερ παρ- 
θένος. See also a lively narrative in Plautus’s Curculio, act. II. 
sc. 3. That the bearers of the sacred baskets were more than 
usually profuse of finery and golden decorations, may be inferred 
from one or two other passages of Aristophanes. Thus in the 
mock procession in the Ecclesiazuse : 


χώρει ov δεῦρο, κιναχύρα καλὴ καλῶς, 
τῶν χρημάτων θύραζε πρώτη τῶν ἐμῶν, 
ὅπως ἂν ἐντετριμμένη κανηφορῇς. Eccl. 730. 


Χορὸς Γυναικῶν. 
στρωμάτων δὲ ποικίλων, καὶ 
χλανιδέων, καὶ ξυστίδων καὶ 
χρυσίων, ὅσ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐμοὶ, 
οὐ φθόνος ἔνεστί μοι 
πᾶσι παρέχειν φέρειν 
τοῖς παισὶν, ὁπόταν τε θυγά- 
τὴρ τινὶ κανηφορῇ. Lysistr. 1189—1194. 
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Δι.- ἐγὰ δ᾽ ἀκολουθῶν ἄσομαι τὸ φαλλικόν᾽ 230 


230. ἄσομαι. For examples of Attic verbs, wanting a future 
active, see Monk’s Alcest. p. 21. 

Ib. τὸ φαλλικὸν, the phallic hymn. This is not the place to enter into 
long details on a branch of Grecian and Egyptian worship, which, 
however, whether considered in its antiquity or its prevalence, cannot 
be viewed with indifference by those who wish to trace the current 
of the human mind in the most important of all its relations, that 
which it holds with the supreme Being himself. That the Phallic 
worship, revolting and degrading as it appears to us, originated in 
views of external nature, there can be little doubt. Under all the 
varieties and modifications of ancient mythologies, arising from a 
number of causes, still in the greatest of them, the Assyrian, the 
Egyptian, the Hellenic, and perhaps the Indian, three leading ideas 
are found too predominant to be ever mistaken. What is the first 
of these? It is Earth, under the image of maternity, and contain- 
ing within its bosom that precious grain, and those metals scarcely 
less precious, the discovery or application of which seems to have 
been the great benefit for which the inventors of ancient mysteries 
claimed the attention and gratitude of their adepts. Above this 
mother earth (Isis, "Ceres, Venus-Urania) was seen stretched the 
superincumbent heaven, embracing as it were the smiling plains 
below, and from its prolific showers and genial heat claiming to 
itself the name and characteristics of manhood, lordship, and pater- 
nity (Uranus, Adonis, Osiris). Out of this mysterious union arose 
a third principle, joyous or gloomy according to circumstances. 
Sometimes it is exhibited as a single person, (Horus,-Adonis,-Iac- 
chus,) combining in himself the compound ideas of dissolution and 
reproduction ; at other times it resolves itself, now into the organic 
representation of general fruitfulness, now into the furious Typhon 
or gloomy Pluto, images of storm, violence, desolation, death. 
That the joyous feeling should have exhibited itself in imagery, 
from which the dignity and purity of modern ideas alike recoil, will 
be no surprise to those who know how deeply the principle of cautious 
fear (δεισιδαιμονία) entered into the ancient religions, and the con- 
sequent dread that prevailed lest any of those gifts should appear to 
pass unacknowledged, (Il. Γ. 65.) of which the gods were indeed the 
dispensers, but the enjoyments arising from which seemed occasion- 
ally to awaken a sensation of envy (Herodotus, III. 40.) even in 
those who bestowed them. Out of mixed feelings like these most 
probably arose that species of worship among the ancients, which 
at first sight appears so strange to modern eyes. But, plausible, 
and even satisfactory, as such explanations might appear to su- 
perficial minds, were they such as could justify those on whom fell 
the responsibility of public morals—the legislator and the magi- 
strate—in admitting these exhibitions as a portion of the national 
worship? They must have been indeed unfit for their high offices, 


h Δημήτηρ or Γημήτηρ. 
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if they did not recognise in them, sooner or later, the necessary 
causes of a deep depravation of the public manners, and conse- 
quently offer a strong and determined resistance to their observ- 
ance. ‘That such an opposition was offered to the introduction of 
the Bacchic rites among the Romans, we know from historic 'evi- 
dence ; and, from traditionary and scenic tales (Eurip. in Bacchis), 
it is most probable that a similar resistance was made by better 
minds in Greece to these fanatic orgies, on their first introduction 
from the polluted shores of Egypt or Pheenicia. (Herodot. II. 49. 
Diod. Sic. lib. I. §. 22, 88, &c.) The worse opinion, however, pre- 
vailed ; and in the popular triumph over their rulers may perhaps be 
found the origin of those epithets of Bacchus, ᾿Ελευθέριος, ᾿Ἐλευθερεὺς, 
Δύσιος, Δυσεὺς, in which Welcker, I believe, was the first to trace, not 
the common idea of a release from care and grief, but emancipation 
from some political restraint and control. To perpetuate a reli- 
gious or political triumph by the establishment of a national song 
or khymn, was one of those means of securing an object, the wis- 
dom of which it has not been left for modern statesmen to dis- 
cover. .Those who wish to prosecute this subject further, may 
consult M. Ouvaroff’s Treatise on the Eleusinian Mysteries, Saint 
Croix’s “" Mystéres du Paganisme” (lately re-edited, with much ac- 
curacy of erudition, by M. de Sacy), and Creuzer’s *‘ Symbolik 
und Mythologie der alten Volker.” 

231. ἀπὸ τοῦ τέγους. To keep the public streets as clear as pos- 
sible during these interesting, and often magnificent processions, a 
great part of the spectators, and more particulary females, re- 
sorted to the upper parts of their houses. Some religious observ. 
ances of the women appear to have been celebrated entirely on the 
roofs of houses. (Hence Aristophanes, in his Lysistrata, takes an 
opportunity of adverting to the ill omens under which the expedi- 
tion to Sicily in subsequent years took place, and of holding up to 
1indignation the author of that fatal measure. 


MPOBOYAO?. 
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ap ἐξέλαμψε τῶν γυναικῶν ἡ τρυφὴ 
χὠ τυμπανισμὸς χοὶ πυκνοὶ Σαβάζιοι, 


1 See the vigorous and indignant speech of Posthumus, in Tit. Liv. lib. 
Gris (ht c. 15, 16. See also some noble reflections on the subject by M. de St. 

roix (Myst. du P . Π. 67, yo); by M. de ib. I. 372); and by the 
author of the E “Védam, t. “ἢ re εἷς. ὍΝ ) 7 

k So in Nonnus, when the third Bacchus is consigned to the priestesses of 
Eleusis—in other words, when some portion of the Bacchic worship was united 
with that of Ceres—a new hymn is composed for the occasion : 


θνηπολίας δὲ Avaly 
ὀψιγόνῳ στήσαντο καὶ ἀρχεγόνῳ Διονύσῳ, 
καὶ τριτάτῳ νέον ὕμνον ἐκεσμαράγησαν Idexy. Dionys. lib. 48. 
"ΠῚ The public, however, wanted no stimulant on the occasion; χαλεποὶ γὰρ 
ἦσαν τοῖς ξνμπροθυμηθεῖσι τῶν ῥητόρων τὸν ἔκπλουν, ὥσπερ οὐκ αὑτοὶ ψηφισάμενοι. 
Thucyd. VIII. 1. 
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Φαλῆς, ἑταῖρε Βακχίου, 

ἔκτῳ σ᾽ ἔτει προσεῖπον, ἐς 

τὸν δῆμον ἐλθὼν ἄσμενος, 

σπονδὰς ποιησάμενος ἐμαυ- 235 
τῷ, πραγμάτων τε καὶ μαχῶν 


ὅ τ᾽ ᾿Αδωνιασμὸς οὗτος οὑπὶ τῶν τεγῶν, 

οὗ ᾽γώ ποτ᾽ ὧν ἥκονον ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳ ; 

ἔλεγεν δ᾽ ὁ μὴ ὥραισι μὲν Δημόστρατος 

ἔλεγεν ὁπλίτας καταλέγειν Ζακυνθίων᾽ 

ἡ δ᾽ ὑποπεπωκυῖ᾽, ἡ γυνὴ ᾽πὶ τοῦ τέγους, 

“< κόπτεσθ᾽ "Αδωνιν," φησίν' ὁ δ᾽ ἐβιάζετο 

ὁ θεοῖσιν ἐχθρὸς καὶ μιαρὸς Χολοζύγης. 

τοιαῦτ᾽ ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν ἐστιν ἀκολαστάσματα. Lysistr. 387—398.) 


232. Φαλῆς. The name of Phanes, as connected with the Phallic 
worship is well known (Damascius de Princip. fragm. 13. ap. Jo. 
Christ. Wolf, Anecdot. t. 1V. p. 252. Nonn. ad Greg. Naz. Orat. I. 
in Julian. ὃ. 78. p.154. Eschenbach, not. ad v.15. Orph. Argon. 
Ρ. 258. Auson. Epig. 29): that of Phales has eluded the inquiries 
of the commentators. Considering how much of impurity must 
have flowed into Greece from Pheenicia as well as Egypt, (He- 
rodot. II. 49.) it is not wholly impossible that the name (see Ge- 
senius in v. nye) legitimately brings us to that solemn denunciation, 
which ought to be the practical conclusion of all modern speculation 
on such subjects: ‘ And ye shall not walk in the manners of the 
nations which I cast out before you; for they committed all these 
things, and therefore I abhorred them.” Levit. xx. 23. 

233. ἔκτῳ---ἔτε. Matthie, ὃ. 405. 

234. ἔλθών. Schutz, that the unity of place may not be dis- 
turbed, considers this procession, and celebration of the rural Dio- 
nysia, as taking place in Athens. He accordingly translates ἐλθὼν 
revertens, not reversus. The author of the article in the Philolo- 
gical Museum, to which reference has been more than once already 
made, considers the festival as taking place in the demus or burgh 
of Diceopolis. After the achievement of Amphitheus in the first 
scene, we certainly need not be fastidious as to any observation of 
time or space in the present drama. The author appears deter- 
mined on annihilating both ; and if he made his auditors happy 
thereby, it will be the wisest course not to damp our enjoyment of 
the piece by unnecessary scruples on the matter. One thing only 
seems clear, that the exhibition of the Acharnenses took place at 
the Lenszan festival: to gratify an audience long ‘ in crowded city 
pent,’ the poet appears to have forestalled one Dionysiuc festival, 
and to have gone back in point of time to represent another. 

236. πραγμάτων, martial troubles. Pac. 293, 353. ἀπαλλαγεῖσι 
πραγμάτων τε καὶ μαχῶν. 347. πολλὰ γὰρ ἀνεσχόμην | πράγματά re καὶ 
στιβάδας. 1297. οὐ πράγματ᾽ ᾷσει. Legal troubles: Pao. tgt. Vesp. 
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καὶ Λαμάχων ἀπαλλαγείς. 

Φαλῆς, Φαλῆς, 

ἐὰν μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν ξυμπίῃς, ἐκ κραιπάλης 

ἕωθεν εἰρήνης ῥοφήσει τρύβλιον" 440 
ἡ δ᾽ ἀσπὶς ἐν τῷ φεψάλῳ κρεμήσεται. 


1416. Nub. 471. Eq. 266. Troubles generally: Ran. 185. Nub. 
695. Th. 651, 767. Pac. 1345. Vesp. 1475. Pl. 652. 

230. ἐκ κραιπάλης, after the debauch. Vesp. 863. γενναίως ἐκ τοῦ 
πολέμον καὶ τοῦ νείκους ξυνέβητον. Ausch. Ag. 873. κάλλιστον ἦμαρ εἰσι- 
δεῖν ἐκ χείματος. Eurip. Orest. 272. ἐκ κυμάτων γὰρ αὖθις αὖ γαλήν᾽ ὁρῶ. 
The following fragments of ancient poetry will serve to vary these 
minutiz of criticism. 

el τοῦ μεθύσκεσθαι πρότερον τὸ κραιπαλᾶν 
παρεγένεθ᾽ ἡμῖν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς οἶνόν ποτε 
προσίετο πλεῖον τοῦ μετρίου" νυνὶ δὲ τὴν 
τιμωρίαν οὐ προσδοκῶντες τῆς μέθης 
ἥξειν, προχείρως τοὺς ἀκράτους πίνομεν. 

Alexis in Excerpt. Grotii, p. 593. 
ei τοῖς μεθυσκομένοις ἑκάστης ἡμέρας 
ἀλγεῖν συνέβαινε τὴν κεφαλὴν πρὸ τοῦ πιεῖν 
τὸν ἄκρατον, ἡμῶν οὐδὲ εἷς ἔπινεν ay" 
νῦν δὲ πρότερόν γε τοῦ πόνον τὴν ἡδονὴν 
προλαμβάνοντες ὑστεροῦμεν τἀγαθοῦ. 

Clearchus in Excerpt. p. 827. 

240. ῥοφήσει. Vesp. 814. αὐτοῦ μένων γὰρ τὴν φακῆν ῥοφήσομαι. 
From this passage it is clear that the legitimate future of the verb 
ῥοφεῖν is in the middle voice. Hence Elmsley, besides the present 
passage, has corrected two other verses in Brunck’s edition, where 
an active future had been substituted for the middle. Eg. 359. ἐν 
δ᾽ ob προσίεταί pe | τῶν πραγμάτων, ὁτιὴ μόνος τὸν ζωμὸν ἐκροφήσει (ἐκρο- 
φήσεις Br.) Pac. 715. ὦ μακαρία βουλὴ σὺ τῆς Θεωρίας, | ὅσον ῥοφήσει 
(ῥοφήσεις Br.) ζωμὸν ἡμερῶν τριῶν. For a similar reason this eminent 
scholar writes γρύξει, Eq. 294. διώξει, Eq. 969. Thes. 1224. azo. 
διώξει, Nub. 1296. σκώψει, Nub. 296. ὑφαρπάσει, 490. In all which 
passages Brunck had given an active future. 

241. φεψάλῳ. Φέψαλος, smoke, steam, and flying sparks from a 
burning fire. Schneider. The transition from smoke to a smoky 
place is very easy ; and in this latter sense the word seems proper 
to be understood here ; such a position being most proper to pre- 
serve a shield from rust. That seamen were in the habit of thus 
depositing their rudders, for the purpose of preserving them from 
that rottenness -which humidity naturally engenders, see Hesiod. 
Opera et Dies, vv. 45, 627. with the respective annotations of Pro- 
clus and Tzetzes. What is here done for a shield, we find in our 
author's “‘ Aves” done for a complete suit of armour : 
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XO. οὗτος αὐτός ἐστιν, οὗτος" 

βάλλε, βάλλε, βάλλε, βάλλε, 

παῖε, παῖε τὸν μιαρόν" 

οὐ βαλεῖς ; οὐ βαλεῖς ; 245 
AI. Ἡράκλεις, τουτὶ ri ἐστι ; τὴν χύτραν ξυντρίψετε. 
ΧΟ. σὲ μὲν οὖν καταλεύσομεν, ὦ μιαρὰ κεφαλή. 


ἄγε δὴ σὺ καὶ σὺ τὴν πανοπλίαν μὲν πάλιν 
ταύτην λαβόντε κρεμάσατον τύὐχἀγαθῇ 
εἰς τὸν ἱπνὸν εἴσω, πλησίον τοὐπιστάτον. Αν. 434. 

Ib. κρεμήσεται. On the four forms of future verbs with a passive 

signification, which occur in Greek writers, see Monk’s Hippol. 
. 177. 

P 243. For numerous instances of repetitions of this kind in an- 

cient authors, see Kidd’s Dawes, p. 527. 

244. τὸν μιαρόν. Compare the metre in Vesp. 411. ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἄνδρα 
μισόπολιν. 

246. τὴν χύτραν. The jar containing the pulse (τὸ ἔτνος) which 
formed part of the sacrifice, and consequently considered as an object 
of much religious veneration. 

Ib. ξυντρίψετε. Reisig, who has_considered at great length the 
substitution by Attic writers of ξ for o, considers this as one of 
the legitimate places of such substitution: ‘ Post » ubique ¢ illud 
in § mutasse Atticos poetas existimo, ut voces aptius componeren- 
tur: ... hujusmodi sunt Nub. 1128. τῶν ξυγγενῶν. 1317. οἷσπερ ἂν 
ξυγγένηται. Plut. 214. κἀκεῖνος οὖν ξύνοιδε. 218. νῷν ξύμμαχοι. Con- 
jectanea, p. 300, 2. Dindorf edits συντρίψετε, σύνοιδε. In the other 
instances he conforms with Reisig. 

247. μὲν οὖν, nay, yea rather. Vesp. 953. κλέπτης μὲν οὖν οὗτός γε 
καὶ ξυνωμότης. 1421. ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν αὐτῷ διαλλαχθήσομαι | ἑκών. Eq. 
gio. Cl. ἀπομυξάμενος & Δῆμέ μου πρὸς τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀποψῶ. | Isic. ἐμοῦ 
μὲν οὖν. Cl. ἐμοῦ μὲν οὖν. Vesp. 516. Ecce. 376. 

Ib. ὦὡ---κεφαλή. The origin of this expression (common to most 
languages) may be found in Homer: Τεῦκρε, φίλη κεφαλή. 1]. Θ. 281. 
Π. 77). 3. 114. ¥. ο4. Od. A. 343. Herodot. ITI. 29. εἶπε (Cam- 
byses) πρὸς τοὺς ἱρέας" ὦ κακαὶ κεφαλαὶ, τοιοῦτοι Geol, x. τ. A. IX. 90. 
πεντακοσίας κεφαλὰς τῶν Ξέρξεω πολεμίων λυσάμενοι. In Pindar, (Pyth. 
IX. 51.) where Apollo calls on Chiron to admire the courage of 
Cyrene, the translators render κεφαλᾷ by stbi. Add Plato, Phadr. 
234, ἃ. Athen. II. 66. Plutarch, Sympos. VI. 692, d. Alciphron, 
1,11. Ep. 4. Phalaris, Ep. 76. Synesius, Ep. 56. That the tragedians 
used the word κάρα in a nearly similar manner, see Soph. Cd. Col. 
526, 783, 1702, 1728. Eurip. Troad. 1031. Orest. 1374. Nowhere 
however does the use of the word κεφαλὴ for the whole person occur 
in a more remarkable form than in a passage of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Colossians, (ii. 19.) where the inspired writer, describing the 
utter inability of a Jewish rabbi to grasp the doctrine of the Mes- 
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Al. ἀντὶ ποίας αἰτίας, ὠχαρνέων γεραίτατοι ; 
nn ~ 3 
ΧΟ. τοῦτ᾽ ἐρωτᾷς ; ἀναίσχυντος εἶ καὶ βδελυρὸς, 
ὦ προδότα τῆς πατρίδος, ὅστις ἡμῶν μόνος 250 
, 3 , \ ¥> 3 , 
σπεισάμενος, εἶτα δύνασαι πρὸς ἔμ᾽ ἀποβλέπειν. 
ΔΙ. ἀντὶ δ᾽ ὧν ἐσπεισάμην οὐκ οἴδατ᾽- ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούσατε. 
XO. σοῦ γ᾽ ἀκούσωμεν ; ἀπολεῖ: κατά σε χώσομεν τοῖς 
λίθοις. 


siahship, substitutes the word κεφαλὴν for the Messiah, and then 
changes the gender, as he had done in a preceding verse (15.) καὶ 
ov κρατῶν τὴν κεφαλὴν, ἐξ οὗ πᾶν τὸ σῶμα, κι τ.Ὰλ. Compare Dem. 552, 
21. καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἔλεγεν ἡ μιαρὰ καὶ ἀναιδὴς αὕτη κεφαλὴ ἐξεληλυθὼς τῇ προ. 
τεραίᾳ παρ᾽ ᾿Αριστάρχου. 

248. ἀντὶ, in return for. Eq. 470, 1404. Thes. 722. Nub. 668. 
Eccl. 1047. Pac. 579, 1251. 

249. ἀναίσχυντος καὶ βδελυρός. These epithets are again coupled 
Ran. 465. ὦ βδελυρὲ, κἀναίσχυντε, καὶ τολμηρὲ ov. If instead of the 
last epithet had been found the word ἀπονενοημένε, we should have 
had what Theophrastus evidently intended for a trilogy of charac- 
ters, each belonging to the same genus, and each rising above the 
other in want of shame and an absence of decency. For two of 
these lively sketches fit places of insertion may be found here- 
after; the word βδελυρὸς, implying as it does a person whose 
words, actions, and modes of thinking excite loathing and disgust, 
may be partially illustrated from a passage of Demosthenes. ri 
ποτ᾽ οὖν ἐστὶ τὸ αἴτιον ὅτι ol βδελυρώτατοι τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει καὶ μέγιστον 
φθεγγόμενοι τοῦ καὶ ἀτολμοτάτου πάντων ἐμοῦ καὶ οὐδενὸς μεῖζον φθεγγο- 
μένον τοσοῦτον ἡττῶνται; ὅτι τἀληθὲς ἰσχυρὸν, καὶ τοὐναντίον ἀσθενὲς τὸ 
συνειδέναι πεπρακόσιν αὑτοῖς τὰ πράγματα. τοῦτο παραιρεῖται τὴν θρασύ.. 
TyTa τὴν τούτων, τοῦτ᾽ ἀποστρέφει τὴν γλῶτταν, ἐμφράττει τὸ στόμα, 
ἄγχει, σιωπᾶν ποιεῖ. Dem. 405, 12. 26. 

251. σπεισάμενος, εἶτα δύνασαι. Nub. 386. ἤδη ζωμοῦ Παναθηναίοις 
ἐμπλησθεὶς εἶτ᾽ ἐταράχθης | τὴν γαστέρα; Vesp. 370. ἀλλ᾽ ἐξάψας... εἶτα 
καθίμα. 423. κἀξείρας τὸ κέντρον εἶτ᾽ én’ αὐτὸν feco, Add Nub. 376, 
592. Ran. 267. For examples οὗ εἶτα thus occurring between the 
verb and a participle in the tragic writers, see Monk’s Hippol. 
Vv. 700. Porson’s Advers. p. 275. Kidd’s Dawes, 525. 

Ib. πρὸς ἐμ᾽ ἀποβλέπειν. So the flatterer in Theophrastus: ἐνθυμῇ 
ὡς ἀποβλέπουσι πρός σε οἱ ἄνθρωποι. 

252. οὐκ oar, Dind. οὐκ ἴστ᾽ ἔτ᾽, Elms. οὐκ ἴστε γ᾽, Br. Bek. 
Sch. οὐκ ἴσατ᾽, Rav. 

253. σοῦ γ᾽ ἀκούσωμεν; The subjunctive thus used without ἂν 
has an interrogative and future signification: Shall we hear you ? 
So infr. πόσον πρίωμαί σοι τὰ χοιρίδια; Nub. 87. ὦ παῖ, πιθοῦ. τί οὖν 
πίθωμαι δῆτά σοι; Av. 164. τί σοι πιθωμέσθ᾽ ; ὅ τι πίθησθε; πρῶτα 
μὲν, κατιλ. Eg. 142. εἴκ᾽, ἀντιβολῶ, τίς ἐστιν ; εἴπω ; νὴ Δία. 

Ib. κατά σε χώσομεν. Reisig has pointed out similar instances of 
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ΔΙ. μηδαμῶς, πρὶν ἄνγ᾽ ἀκούσητ᾽. ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάσχεσθ', ὠγαθοί. 
ΧΟ. οὐκ ἀνασχήσομαι" μηδὲ λέγε μοι σὺ λόγον τς: 
ὡς μεμίσηκα σε Κλέωνος ἔτι μᾶλλον, ὃν 

κατατεμῶ τοῖσιν ἱππεῦσι καττύματα. 

σοῦ δ᾽ ἐγὼ λόγους λέγοντος οὐκ ἀκούσομαι μακροὺς, 
ὅστις ἐσπείσω Λάκωσιν, ἀλλὰ τιμωρήσομαι. 

ΔΙ. ὠγαθοὶ, τοὺς μὲν Λάκωνας ἐκποδὼν ἐάσατε, ὀ"όο 
τῶν δ᾽ ἐμῶν σπονδῶν ἀκούσατ᾽, εἰ καλῶς ἐσπεισάμην. 
XO. πῶς δ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀν καλῶς λέγοις ay, εἴπερ ἐσπείσω γ᾽ ἅπαξ 


tmesis in Pl. 65. ἀπό σ᾽ ὁλῶ. Ran. 1047. ὥστε ye xairéy σε κατ᾽ οὖν 
ἔβαλεν. Vesp. 784. ἀνά τοί με πείθεις. Lys. 262. κατὰ μὲν ἅγιον ἔχειν 
βρέτας | κατά τ᾽ ἀκρόπολιν ἐμὰν λαβεῖν. 

255. λέγε---λόγον. Pl. 523. Th. 382. Lys. 747. Ecc. 411. Vesp. 
1174, 1258, 1399. Dem. 329, 19. λόγον ἐκ λόγου λέγων. 

257. xarrupara, Att. for κασσύματα : sometimes leather for making 
shoes, sometimes the shoe itself. Eq. 869. ἔδωκας ἤδη τουτωὶ κάττυμα 
παρὰ σεαυτοῦ | ταῖς ἐμβάσιν; Vesp. 1159. ἐγὼ γὰρ ἂν τλαίην ὑποδύσα- 
σθαί ποτε | ἐχθρῶν παρ᾽ ἀνδρῶν δυσμενῆ καττύματα. 

258. λόγου----μακρούς. 

τὸν μὴ λέγοντα τῶν δεόντων μηδὲ ἐν 

μακρὸν νόμιζε, κἂν δύ᾽ εἴπῃ συλλαβάς. 

τὸν δ᾽ εὖ λέγυντα, μὴ νόμεζ᾽ εἶναι μακρὸν, 

μηδ᾽ ἂν σφόδρ᾽ εἴπῃ πολλὰ, καὶ πολὺν χρόνον. 

τεκμήριον δὲ τοῦδε τὸν Ὅμηρον λάβε. 

οὗτος γὰρ ἡμῖν μυριάδας ἐπῶν γράφει, ες 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ εἷς “Ὅμηρον εἴρηκεν μακρόν. Phil. Fragm. p. 346. 


262. πῶς ἂν | λέγοις dv. This repetition of ἂν after πῶς ἂν fre- 
quently occurs in the dramatic poets ; (Eurip. Iph. T. 98. πῶς ἂν οὖν 
μάθοιμεν dv; Elect. 538. πῶς ay, τότ᾽ dy παῖς, νῦν ἔχοι ταῦτ᾽ ἂν φάρη ; 
Arist. Av. 820. καὶ πῶς ἂν ἔτι γένοιτ᾽ ἂν εὕτακτος πόλις;) but no legitimate 
᾿ instance of it, according to Stalbaum, (Plato, tom. V. p. 422.) is to 
be found in Plato and Xenophon. For general examples of ἂν 
geminatum with an optative in Aristophanes, the student is re- 
ferred to Eccl. 118. Th. 195, 830. Lys. 147, tort, 252. Pl. 137, 
485. Nub. 118, 840, 1250. Ran. 96, 573, §81. Eq. 17, 856. Vesp. 
171, 509, 610, 928. Pac. 68, 1223. Av. 127, 829, 1129, 1147. 

Ib. εἴπερ ye, Ran. 77, 1368. Lys. 992. Nub. 696, 930. Vesp. 
1263. Av. 1359. elmep...ye, Nub. 251, 341. Eq. 1310. 

Ib. ἅπαξ, omnino. Av. 342. πῶς κλαύσει yap, ἣν ἅπαξ ye τὠφθαλμὼ 
᾿κκοπῇς; Vesp. 1129. ἐπειδήπερ γ᾽ ἅπαξ | ἐμοὶ σεαυτὸν παραδέδωκας εὖ 
ποιεῖν. Ken. Exped. Cyri, lib. IV. c. 7. ὡς γὰρ ἅπαξ εἰσέδραμον, οὐδεὶς 


ἔτι πέτρος ἄνωθεν ἠνέχθη. 
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οἷσιν οὔτε βωμὸς οὔτε πίστις οὔθ᾽ ὅρκος μένει ; 
᾿ Ν 
ΔΙ. of ἐγὼ καὶ τοὺς Λάκωνας, οἷς ἄγαν ἐγκείμεθα, 
σι a.) ’ 
οὐχ ἁπάντων ὄντας ἡμῖν αἰτίους τῶν πραγμάτων. 565 
ΧΟ. οὐχ ἁπάντων, ὦ πανοῦργε ; ταῦτα δὴ τολμᾷς λέ 
. οὐχ ἁπάντων, ὦ πανοῦργε ; ταῦτα δὴ τολμᾷς λέγειν 


263. “βωμὸς est jusjurandum per victimas, ὅρκος per verba, πίστις 
per dextras.” Pors. in Med. v.21. The popular feeling of ill-will 
towards the Lacedemonians is again consulted, seriously or ludi- 
crously, Pac. 622. of δ᾽ Gr’ ὄντες αἰσχροκερδεῖς καὶ διειρωνόξενοι. Lys. 
629. οἷσι πιστὸν οὐδὲν, εἰ μή περ λύκῳ κεχηνύτι. See also the Andro- 
mache and Orestes of Euripides, and more particularly the writings 
of Isocrates, for the nature of the reproaches usually thrown upon 
the Spartan character by their eloquent opponents. That these 
reproaches were not wholly undeserved, and that the Doric charac- 
ter generally was undergoing a most important change for the worse 
at this period, is admitted by their eloquent and general eulogist. 
‘* Demostratus the son of Phxax said with great truth that the 
Spartans were better as members of a state, the Athenians as mem- 
bers of society: the latter indeed were more left to their individual 
care and exertions, whilst the former were guided by national cus- 
toms. Hence, when they once deserted this guide, they deviated 
not partially, but wholly and widely from the right path.” Milller’s 
Dorians, vol. II. p.411. The bitterest reproof on the Lacedemo- 
nian want of faith was that made by Philocrates, and recorded by 
Demosthenes, 659, 5—14. 

264. ol8a—Adxwvas—évras. Vesp. 193. οὐ μὰ Ai’, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ οἶσθα 
σὺ | νῦν μ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἄριστον. Nub. 329. ταύτας μέντοι σὺ θεὰς οὔσας οὐκ ἤδης, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐνόμιζες. Ἐπ. 438. σὲ δ᾽ ἐκ Πιοτιδαίας ἔχοντ᾽ εὖ οἶδα δέκα τάλαντα. 

Ib. ἄγαν. Such adverbs as ἄγαν, μάκραν, πέραν, λίαν have the last 
syllable long: ὅταν and πάμπαν are exceptions to the rule. 

Ib. ἐγκείμεθα. ’᾿Ἐγκεῖσθαι, to be under the influence of strong feel- 
ings. Of love: Theoc. οὕνεκ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν | τὶν ὅλος ἔγκειμαι. Parthenius, 
23. πᾶσα ἐνέκειτο ᾿Ακροτάτῳ. Of hatred and hostility ; as in the pre- 
sent passage and Thucyd. IT. 59. πανταχόθεν δὲ τῇ γνώμῃ ἄποροι καθε- 
στῶτες ἐνέκειντο τῷ Περικλεῖ. 

266. For the word πανοῦργος, see Blomfield’s Gloss. in Sept. c. 
Theb. 161. 

Ib. δὴ----ἤδη. ‘‘ Attigit hunc modum loquendi in Euripidis Sup- 
plicibus Hermannus, v. 1005. Xenoph. (Economic. cap. VIII. ὃ. 6. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ ταῦτα διήλθομεν, ἔφη, οὕτω δὴ ἤδη κατὰ φυλὰς διεκρίνομεν τὰ ἔπιπλα." 
Reisig. 222. - 


m In the [supposed] division of the Peloponnese among the three brothers, 
Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus or his sons, ‘it is related,’ says Miiller, 
‘ that upon the altars, whereon the brothers sacrificed to their grandfather Ju- 
piter, there was found a frog for Argos, a snake for Sparta, and a fox for Mes- 
senia.’ ‘It seems, however, probable,’ continues the historian, ‘that these are 
mere symbols, by which the inventors (perhaps the hostile Athenians) attempted 
to represent the character of those nations.’ Miiller, I. p. 73. 
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ἐμφανῶς ἤδη πρὸς ἡμᾶς ; εἶτ᾽ ἐγώ σου φείσομαι ; 

ΔΙ. οὐ ἁπάντων, οὐχ ἁπάντων" ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ λέγων ὁδὶ 
πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἀποφήναιμ᾽ ἐκείνους ἔσθ᾽ ἃ κἀδικουμένους. 
ΧΟ. τοῦτο τοὖπος δεινὸν ἤδη, καὶ ταραξικάρδιον, 170 
εἰ σὺ τολμήσεις ὑπὲρ τῶν πολεμίων ἡμῖν λέγειν. 

ΔΙ. κἂν γε μὴ λέγω δίκαια, μηδὲ τῷ πλήθει δοκῶ, 


Tb. λέγειν---πρὸς ἡμᾶς. Pl. 252. τί γὰρ ἄν τις οὐχὶ πρὸς σὲ τἀληθῆ 
λέγοι; Nub. 1352. λέγειν πρὸς χόρον. Isoc. 359, b. λέγω πρὸς Πασίωνα 
τὰς ἐμαυτοῦ συμφοράς. 

267. εἶτα, and yet, notwithstanding. Pl. 70. εἶτ᾽ ἐσίγας Τιλοῦτος ὥν; 
Nub. 1216. εἶτ᾽ ἄνδρα τῶν αὑτοῦ τι χρὴ προϊέναι. soc. Pp. 518. εἶτα σὺ 
κηδεστὴς μὲν ὧν ἐκείνου, βεβουλευκὼς δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν τριάκοντα, τολμᾷς ἑτέροις 
μνησικακεῖν 5 

269. ἔσθ᾽ ἅ. To the examples given by Matthie, (δ. 482.) add 
Dem. 267, 6. ταῦτ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ἃ διώκεις. 596, 9. πρὸς τοίνυν τούτοις, ἔστιν ἃ 
Μειδίου κατηγοροῦντος τῆς βουλῆς καὶ ἄλλων τινῶν, ἀναπηδῶντες οἱ βουλευ- 
ταὶ ἐδέοντο μὴ σφᾶς ἀφελέσθαι τὴν δωρεάν. 614, 26. ἄλλα δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ἃ καλῶς 
διῴκηκεν. Isoc. 226, d. ὅστις καὶ τῶν ζώων τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν καταφρονουμέ- 
νων ἔστιν ἃ σέβεσθαι καὶ τιμᾶν ἐνομοθέτησεν. Thucyd. I. 65. καὶ ἔστιν 
ἃ καὶ πολίσματα εἷλεν. IIT. 80. πολλὰ δὲ καὶ στρατόπεδα ἤδη ἔπεσεν ὑπ᾽ 
ἐλασσόνων τῇ ἀπειρίᾳ, ἔστι δὲ ἃ καὶ τῇ ἀτολμίᾳ. 

270. Elmsley compares Vesp. 426. τοῦτο μέντοι δεινὸν ἤδη, νὴ Δί᾽, 
εἰ μαχούμεθα. Eccl. 645. τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη δεινὸν ἀκοῦσαι. 

272. κἂν ye. Te is especially used in a proposition which begins 
with καὶ, and declares something stronger than the preceding, where 
we should use ‘and indeed,’ ‘and—too.’ Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 6o2. 
Pl. 216. Chrem. ἐγὼ yap, εὖ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθι, κἂν δῇ μ᾽ ἀποθανεῖν, αὐτὸς 
διαπράξω ταῦτα. Car. κἂν βούλῃ γ᾽, ἐγῷ. Vesp. 581. κἂν αὐλητής γε 
δίκην νικᾷ, κτλ. Ran. 623. κἄν τι πηρώσω γέ σοι | τὸν παῖδα τύπτων, 
τἀργύριόν σοι κείσεται. 

Ib. τῷ πλήθει. Wachsmuth considers the word πλήθει here as 
synonymous with the ecclesia ; and in that sense it certainly occurs 
in Thucydides IV. 22. But whether implying here the general 
assembly, or the assembled spectators, it was a word addressed as 
strongly to the political feelings of the times, as the words servile, 
liberal, radical, and the like, are to modern party spirit. The old 
oligarchy, (cAéyo:,) and with it the names which the splendour, the 
rank, or the virtues of the ancient nobility had attached to it, 
(ἄνδρες ἐπιφανεῖς, ὑπείροχοι, δυνατοὶ, καλοικἀγαθοὶ, ἄριστοι, βέλτιστοι,) 
were now disappearing, and instead of them were coming into vogue 
such names as implied number and fulness, of πολλοὶ, τὸ πλέον, τὸ 
πλῆθος. Hence the occasional application of the word in Aristopha. 
nes, and a far more frequent use of it among the ancient orators. 
Veap. 666. οὐχὶ προδώσω τὸν ᾿Αθηναίων κολοσυρτὸν | ἀλλὰ μαχοῦμαι περὶ 
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ὑπὲρ ἐπιξήνου θελήσω τὴν κεφαλὴν ἔχων, λέγειν. 
ΧΟ. εἰπέ μοι, τί φειδόμεσθα τῶν λίθων, ὦ δημόται, 
μὴ οὐ καταξαίνειν τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον ἐς φοινικίδα; 275 


τοῦ πλήθους ale. Pl. 570. ἐπιβουλεύουσί τε τῷ πλήθει, καὶ τῷ δήμῳ 
πολεμοῦσιν. Eccl. 769. φυλάξομαι, | πρὶν ἄν γ᾽ ἴδω τὸ πλῆθος ὅ τι βου- 
λεύεται. 1132. πολιτῶν πλεῖον ἢ τρισμυρίων | ὄντων τὸ πλῆθος. ZEsch. 
63, 3. W εἴ τινες προσέχοιεν τῷ πλήθει τῷ ὑμετέρῳ. 42, 2. εἶπε διαρρή- 
δην ἐν τῷ πλήθει τῶν Θηβαίων. Antiph. 130, 11. 138, 31. 43. φεύγων 
τὸ πλῆθος τὸ ὑμέτερον. Andoc. 17, 37. εἰσάξει εἰς τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων καὶ ἀπολεῖ. 10, 20. οἵτινες ἀρετῆς τῆς μεγίστης εἰς τὸ πλῆθος τὸ 
ὑμέτερον ἔλεγχον ἔδοσαν. 20, 4. πολίτον δὲ ἀγαθοῦ νομίζω προκινδυνεύειν 
ἐθέλειν τοῦ πλήθους. To transcribe passages from Lysias, the great 
democratical pleader, would be endless. In one speech alone, and 
that a short one, (Orat. 18.) this favourite appellation occurs no 
less than nine times: 149, 20. 29. 38. 40. 42. 150, 3. 4. 41. ISI, 
20. For further information on this subject, see Wachsmuth, vol. I. 
Pp. 21, 00--ο2, 439-441. 

273. Hesych. ἐπίξηνον. ξυλὸν ἐφ᾽ οὗ τὰ κρέα τιθέντες ἔκοπτον. A 
chopping-block. Blomf. Ag. p. 288. 

Ib. τὴν κεφαλήν. So Elms. Bekk. Dind. Brunck, to avoid the 
dactyl, reads τὴν dépny. 

274. εἶπέ pot, where more than one person is addressed, occurs 
presently again. Also Pac. 383. Av. 366. Add Plato’s Euthyd. 
§. 29. εἰπέ μοι, ὦ Σώκρατές re καὶ ὑμεῖς of ἄλλοι. Protag. 211, ἃ. εἰπέ 
μοι, ὦ Σώκρατές τε καὶ Ἱππόκρατες. Dem. 43, 7. ἢ βούλεσθε, εἰπέ μοι, 
περιιόντες αὑτῶν πυνθάνεσθαι᾽ λέγεταί τι καινόν ; 656, 2. See also Reisig’s 
Conject. p. 35. 

275. μὴ ov καταξαίνειν, κατ. Δ. so as (wore sub.) not lo card this 
man into a scarlet robe. The practice of stoning even to death 
among the ancients was not less frequent (see Wachsmuth, vol. III. 
P- 437.) than the expressions were numerous for denoting the prac- 
tice. In Homer it assumed the well known appellation of a stone- 
jacket: λάζνον ἔσσο χιτῶνα, 1]. ΓΤ. 57. In the tragic writers it meets 
us under such forms as λευσίμους ἀρὰς, Asch. Ag. 1608. λευστὴρ 
μόρος, Theb. 182. λιθόλευστος dpys, Soph. Aj. 245, 719. λευσίμῳ 
πετρώματι, Eurip. Orest. 59, 436. λευσίμῳ χερὶ, Ib. 865. Besides 
Wachsmuth’s remarks, already referred to, see Blomfield’s Ag. 311. 
Sept. c. Theb. 125. and Kidd’s Dawes, p. 567. Dobree thinks 
that our poet had in his eye a passage in Soph. Aj. 728. ὡς οὐκ 
ἀρκέσοι τὸ μὴ οὐ πέτροισι πᾶς καταξανθεὶς θανεῖν. But why not Euri- 
pides ? Suppl. 503. πέτροις καταξανθέντες. Phoen. 1145. κατεξάνθαι 

ais. 


Ib. μὴ of. These two particles form in the scanning only a 
monosyllable. Ran. 68. κοὐδείς γέ μ᾽ ἂν πείσειεν ἀνθρώπων τὸ μὴ οὐκ | 
ἐλθεῖν ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνον. Id. 695. κοὐδὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ἔχοιμ᾽ ἂν μὴ οὐ καλῶς φάσκειν 
ἔχειν. ZEsch. Prom. 648. τί δῆτα μέλλεις μὴ οὐ γεγωνίσκειν τὸ way; Id. 
954. οὐδὲν γὰρ αὐτῷ ταῦτ᾽ ἐπαρκέσει τὸ μὴ οὐ | πεσεῖν ἀτίμως πτώματ᾽ οὐκ 
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AI: οἷος αὖ μέλας τις ὑμῖν θυμάλωψ ἐπέζεσεν᾽ 


οὐκ ἀκούσεσθ᾽ οὐκ ἀκούσεσθ᾽ ἐτεὸν, ὠχαρνηίδαε ; 

ΧΟ. οὐκ ἀκουσόμεσθα δῆτα. ΔΙ. δεινά τἄρα πείσομαι. 
ΧΟ. ἐξολοίμην ἣν ἀκούσω. ΔΙ. μηδαμῶς, ὠχαρνικοί. 
ΧΟ. ὡς τεθνήξων ἴσθι νυνί. ΔΙ. δήξομ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐγώ: 


ἀνασχετά. Eurip. Hippol. 654. οὐκ ἄν mor’ ἔσχον μὴ οὐ τάδ᾽ ἐξειπεῖν 
πατρί. See also Elmsley ad Med. 1200. 

Ib. φοινικίδα. Lysistr. 1140. ὠχρὸς ἐν φοινικίδι : in allusion to the 

scarlet uniform worn by the Spartan soldiers. (Mitford, vol. I. 
. 324. . 

P 276. ‘pupidanp Pollux, VII. 110. of δὲ ἡμίκαυτοι ἄνθρακες, θυμά- 

λωπες. Thes. 729. κἀγὼ σ᾽ ἀποδείξω θυμάλωπα τήμερον. Schutz, allud- 

ing to the manner in which these half-burnt coals often burst up 

into a flame, quotes the well known expression of Horace: “ Ignes 

suppositos cineri.” | 

Ib. ἐπέζξεσεν. Thes. 468. ἐπιζεῖν τὴν χολήν : but most commonly, 
as in the text, with a dative. Herodot. VII. 13. ἀκούσαντι μέντοι μοι 
. . ἦ νεότης ἐπέζεσε. 

277. ἐτεὸν, interrogatively, I pray you. Eq. 733. σὺ δ᾽ εἶ τις 
ἐτεόν; Nub. 93. τί οὖν τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐτεὸν, ὦ πάτερ; Ecc. 376. ἀτὰρ 
πόθεν ἥκεις ἐτεόν ; ᾿ 

278. δεινὰ τἄρα πείσομαι. The occurrence of roc in formule of 
this nature is illustrated by Elmsley from Av. 1225. δεινότατα yap 
τοι πεισόμεσθ᾽. Eccl. 650. δεινὸν μὲν ray ἐπεπόνθην. Thucyd. IIT. 13. 
πάθοιμεν τὰν δεινότερα. Plato in Gorg. 315, 6. δεινὰ μέν τὰν πάθοις. 
Tdpa, as the same learned writer observes, occurs Vesp. 299, 1262. 
Nub. 1154. Av. 895, 1017, 1308, 1358, 1446, 1542. Lys. 20, 435, 
439; 443, 447, 798. Ran. 656. Ecel. 711. 

280. τεθνήξων. See Dawes’s Misc. Crit. p. 96. and Blomfield’s 
Ag. p. 117. 

fb. τεθνήξων ἴσθι. The editor is not aware of any other instance 
in Aristophanes of a future part. thus joined with the verb ἴσθι. 
Examples from the tragic writers, Aischylus and Sophocles, have 
been furnished by Blomfield in Agam. p. 314: Ag. 1660. ἴσθι 
δώσων. Soph. Elect. 298. ἴσθε. . rigovca. Antig. 1065. xdriods . . 
τελῶν. Aj. 1174. ἴσθι πημανούμενος. 

Ib. δήξομ. The word δάκνειν in its metaphorical sense, to pain, 
to grieve, occurs in almost innumerable places of the ancient poets 
and prose writers. (Hom. 1]. Ε. 493. Hes. Theog. 567. Op. et Dies, 
449. Simon. Fr. 101. Theogn. go6. Atsch. Pers. 577, 851. He- 
rodot. VII. 517. Xen. Cyrop. I. 4, 13. IV. 3.2.) If the comic 
poet intended to throw a ridicule on this mode of expression, as 
inconsistent with the gravity of epic, elegiac, and tragic composi- 
tion, (which from several passages in his writings seems not impro- 
bable,) the attempt was not altogether successful. The expression 
δακέθυμος dra occurs in the Philoctetes of Sophocles, which .was 
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ἀνταποκτενῶ yap ὑμῶν τῶν φίλων τοὺς φιλτάτους" 281 
ὡς ἔχω γ᾽ ὑμῶν ὁμήρους, ods ἀποσφάξω λαβών. 

ΧΟ. εἰπέ μοι, τί τοῦτ᾽ ἀπειλεῖ τοὖπος, ἄνδρες δημόται, 
τοῖς Αχαρνικοῖσιν ἡμῖν ; μῶν ἔχει του παιδίον 

τῶν παρόντων ἔνδον εἴρξας ; ἢ mi τῷ θρασύνεται; 285 
AI. βάλλετ', εἰ βούλεσθ᾽" ἐγὼ γὰρ τουτονὶ διαφθερώ. 
εἴσομαι δ᾽ ὑμῶν τάχ᾽ ὅστις ἀνθράκων τι κήδεται. 

XO. ὡς ἀπωλόμεσθ᾽. ὁ λάρκὸς δημότης ὅδ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐμός. 
ἀλλὰ μὴ δράσῃς ὃ μέλλεις" μηδαμῶς, ὦ μηδαμῶς. 

ΔΙ. ὡς ἀποκτενῶ, κέκραχθ᾽" ἐγὼ γὰρ οὐκ ἀκούσομαι. 290 


brought upon the stage fifteen years after the exhibition of the 
Acharnians. It does not, I believe, occur in the (Ed. Col. of the 
same author, or in the Troades or Orestes of Euripides, which are 
also known to have been posterior in point of time to the Achar- 
nenses. See the Fasti Hellenici. 

284, 285. ἔχει eipfas, tenet conclusum. Br. Hesiod, Op. 42. 
κρύψαντες γὰρ ἔχουσι θεοὶ βίον ἀνθρώποισι. Herodot. I. 27. τοὺς σὺ 
δουλώσας ἔχεις. 37. ἀποκληΐσας. 73, 75. καταστρεψάμενος. III. 65. κτη- 
σάμενοι. 87. κρύψας. Examples abound in the tragedians. 

Ib. eipfas. On the accentuation of this word, see Hemsterh. 
ad Plut. p. 229. and Rose’s Inscriptions, p. 382. 

287. Diceopolis here produces a coal-basket (Adpxos), which he 
facetiously describes as the fellow-burgher of the Acharnians. A 
similar scene occurs in the Thesmophoriazuse of our author, where 
Mnesilochus, being in danger of his life from the irritated females 
engaged in the worship of Ceres, snatches up a wine-skin, which 
he affects to consider as the infant of one of the parties present, and 
whose life he threatens to make responsible for his own. In the 
present play, some parody on the lost drama of Euripides (Tele- 
phus) appears to have been intended. If we had not known that 
the Orestes of the same author was produced at a later period than 
the Acharnians, the present scene might have passed for a parody 
on a very ridiculous scene (and not the only one) in that tragedy. 

289. μὴ δράσῃς ὃ μέλλεις. A grammatical canon requires that the 
particle μὴ be joined with a present tense in the imperative, with 
an aorist in the subjunctive. Thus it may be said, μὴ μέμφου, μὴ 
μεμψῇ, but not μὴ μεμφῇ. Plut. 598. καὶ μὴ γρύξῃς. Lys. 1036. μὴ 
φιλήσῃς. Αν. 654. μηδὲν φοβηθῆς. Hence the occasional occurrence 
of this particle with two verbs of different tenses and different 
moods. Lys. 733. μὴ διαπετάννυ, μηδ᾽ ἀπέλθῃς. Nub. 1478. μηδαμῶς 
θύμαινέ μοι, | μηδέ μ᾽ ἐπιτρίψῃς. 

290. Omnino occidam; clamate quantum libet ; non entm au. 
diam. Kust. Elmsley observes, that ὡς, thus used, gives force and 
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XO. ἀπολεῖς pa τὸν ἥλικα τόνδε φιλανθρακέα ; 

ΔΙ. οὐδ᾽ ἐμοῦ λέγοντος ὑμεῖς ἀρτίως ἠκούσατε. 

ΧΟ. ἀλλὰ νυνὶ λέγ᾽, εἴ σοι δοκεῖ, τὸν Λακε- 

δαιμόνιον αὐτὸν ὅτι τῷ τρόπῳ σοὐστὶ φίλος" 

ὡς τόδε τὸ λαρκίδιον οὐ προδώσω ποτέ. 205 
ΔΙ. τοὺς λίθους νῦν μοι χαμᾶζε πρῶτον ἐξεράσατε. 
ΧΟ. ovro σοι χαμαί: καὶ σὺ κατάθου πάλιν τὸ ξίφος. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως μὴ ᾽ν τοῖς τρίβωσιν ἐγκάθηνταί που λίθοι. 


confirmation to what has preceded: he refers to Nub. 209. Lys. 
32. 400. 

291. The epic particle ῥα, which Dindorf has adopted, seems not 
unsuitable to the occasion. 

Ib. ἥλικα τόνδε φιλανθρακέα, this my coeval, the coal-loving. The 
application of these terms to the ‘ corbis carbonarius’ hard needs 
explanation. The occupation from earliest infancy Justified the 
term coeval ; a nice inflexion of voice, substituting φιλανθρ-ακέα for 
φιλάνθρ-ὡπον, the word expected, served to promote a harmless laugh ; 
the intercourse and friendship between man and basket being thus 
put on a level with the usual intercourse between man and man. 

293. Aéye—rdv Λακεδαιμόνιον αὐτὸν, say of the Lacedemonian him- 
self. Nub. 1206. xolov τὸν υἱὸν τρέφεις, | φήσουσι δή μ᾽ οἱ φίλοι. 
Plato, Hipp. Maj. 304, c. λέγετε γάρ pe... ὡς ἠλίθιά τε καὶ σμικρὰ 
... πραγματεύομαι. Pheedon. 94, d. οὗ λέγει τὸν ᾽Οδυσσέα, ““ στῆθος δὲ 
πλήξας κραδίην ἡνίπαπε μύθῳ." Add Dem. 376, 3. 558, 24. 572, 16. 
The origin of this mode of expression may be traced in Homer, 

καί ποτέ τις εἴπῃσι, * ΤΙατρὸς δ᾽ Gye πολλὸν ἀμείνων," 
ἐκ πολέμου ἀνιόντα. Il. Ζ. 479. 

294. σοὐστὶ, crasis for σοι ἐστί. 

Ib. φίλος. A party friendly to Sparta, and its manners and 1π- 
stitutions, generally prevailed at Athens; but none carried this 
disposition further than Cymon. ‘“‘ His partiality had gone so far 
as to induce him to name his eldest son Lacedsemonius ; and the 
more completely to prove that he did not esteem the Athenian cha- 
racter a model of perfection, he named his two other sons Thessalus 
and Eleius.” Mitford, II. 377. 

206. éfepdoare. For the medical meaning of this word, see Hip- 
pocrates. Here it signifies to throw away: in Vesp. 993, to empty 
the votes out of the vessel, into which they had been thrown, for 
the purpose of counting them. 

298. ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως μὴ----ἐγκάθηνται. This construction has been sus- 
pected by Hoogeveen, de Partic. 855 ; but, as Wyttenbach thinks, 
without reason. The latter compares Plato, in Phedon. ὃ. 58. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔτι ἐνέστηκεν... ὅπως py. . διασκεδάννυται ἡ ψυχῆ. See also Hein- 
dorf’s note on the passage. 
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3 4 ~ 9 < «a 4 
XO. ἐκσέσεισται xapal’. οὐχ ὁρᾷς σειόμενον ; 
ἀλλὰ μή μοι πρόφασιν, ἀλλὰ κατάθου τὸ βέλος. 30ο 
ὡς ὅδε γε σειστὸς ἅμα τῇ στροφῇ γίγνεται. 
ΔΙ. ἐμέλλετ᾽ ap ἅπαντες avacete βοὴν, 
ὀλίγου 7’ ἀπέθανον ἄνθρακες Παρνήσιοι, 
καὶ ταῦτα διὰ τὴν ἀτοπίαν τῶν δημοτῶν. 
δεινὸν γὰρ οὕτως ὀμφακίαν πεφυκέναι 305 
τὸν θυμὸν ἀνδρῶν, acre βάλλειν καὶ βοᾶν, 
7 > » a \ wf 4 4 
ἐθέλειν τ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι μηδὲν ἴσον ἴσῳ φέρον, 


300. μή μοι πρόφασιν. Vesp. 1170. μή μοί γε μύθους. ΝΡ. 85. μή 
μοί γε τοῦτον μηδαμῶς τὸν Ἵππιον. 433. μή μοί γε λέγειν γνώμας μεγάλας. 
Compare Soph. Antig. 583. Eurip. Med. 960. Dem. 45, 12. 

302. ἐμέλλετε. The verb μέλλειν in this and a few other passages 
appears to imply something gained after much toil spent in effect- 
ing the object, or much obstinacy shewn in resisting. So then you 
could all of you at last stop your clamour! Compare Vesp. 460. 
dp ἐμέλλομέν ποθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἀποσοβήσειν τῷ χρόνῳ. Ν ub. 1301. φεύγεις; ; 
ἔμλλόν σ᾽ dpa κινήσειν ἐγώ. Ran. 268. ἔμελλον dpa παύσειν ποθ᾽ ὑμᾶς 
τοῦ κόαξ. See Brunck and Elmsiey on the passage. 

Ib. dvaceiew Bony: i.e. ἱστάναι βοήν. D1inp. 

303. Παρνήσιοι adj. referring to mount Parnes ; Παρνάσιοι to Par- 
nassus. 

304. ἀτοπίαν. Ran. 1372. ἀτοπίας πλέων. 

305. ὀμφακίαν, resembling a sour grape. The original word occurs 
in the well known fable ὄμφαξ ὁ βότρυς, οὐ πέπειρος, ὧς ᾧμην. (Phil. 
Mus. I. 301.) The epithet ὀμφακίας belongs, as Elmsley remarks, 
to the same class of words as ἀνθοσμίας, κααπνίας, σαπρίας, τροπίας, rpv- 
yias, &c. Lucian. Catapl. IIT. 179. βαβαὶ τῆς edaypias, ὀμφακίας ἡμῖν 
vexpous ἥκεις ἄγων. On the word ὄμφαξ, see Blomf. Ag. 266; and 
to the examples there adduced add the delicious description in 
Aristeenet. P. 18. 

307. ἴσον ἴσῳ φέρον, mixed up in fair proportions. A metaphor 
derived from wine mixed with an equal quantity of water. PI. 
1133. κύλικος ἴσον ἴσῳ κεκραμένης. 


Τοῖς μὲν μέτριον πίνουσι καὶ κεκραμένον 

εὐθυμίαν" ἐὰν δ᾽ ὑπερβάλῃς, ὕβριν' 

ἐὰν δ᾽ ἴσον ἴσῳ προσφέρῃς, μανίαν ποιεῖ. 

ἐὰν δ᾽ ἄκρατον, παράλυσιν τῶν σωμάτων. 

Porson’s Advers, p. 563. and Aristophanica, p. 126. 

ἀπνευστί τ᾽ ἐκπιὼν, 

ὡς dy τις ἥδιστ᾽, ἴσον ἴσῳ κεκραμένου, 

καὶ τῆς ὁμονοίας, διὰ τὶ νῦν μὴ κωμάσω 

dvev λυχνούχου πρὸς τὸ τηλικοῦτο φῶ. Advers. p. 110. 
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ἐμοῦ θέλοντος ὑπὲρ ἐπιξήνου λέγειν, 
εν , of > 7 > ἃ ,᾿ 
ὑπὲρ Λακεδαιμονίων ἅπανθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἂν λέγω 

7 “ Ἁ ΓΔ. Ἁ 3 γ᾽ 
καίτοι φιλῶ γε τὴν ἐμὴν ψυχὴν eyo. 310 
ΧΟ. τί οὖν οὐ λέγεις, ἐπίξηνον ἐξενεγκὼν θυραζ΄, 

2 σι 

ὅ τι ποτ᾽, ὦ σχέτλιε, τὸ μέγα τοῦτ᾽ ἔχεις ; 

’ 4 4 / ν ~ A 
πάνυ yap ἔμεγε πόθος, ὁ τι φρονεῖς, ἔχει. 
3 9 φ 3. ἃ XN , ? 
ἀλλ᾽, ἥπερ αὑτὸς τὴν δίκην διωρίσω, 
θεὶς δεῦρο τοὐπίξηνον ἐγχείρει λέγειν. 315 
ΔΙ. ἰδοὺ θέασαι, τὸ μὲν ἐπίξηνον τοδί: 
ε 953. AN ς A ε N 4 
ὃ δ᾽ ἀνὴρ ὁ λέξων οὑτοσὶ τυννουτοσί. 
ς ἡ VN Are 8 » , 
ἀμέλει, pa τὸν Δί᾽, οὐκ ἐνασπιδώσομαι, 


Ib. φέρον. Wine, as Bergler observes, is said φέρειν, to bear or 
admit so or so many portions of water. 
"AAA. ἔχε καὶ πιεῖν κεκραμένον τρία καὶ δύο. 
An. ὡς ἡδὺς, & Ζεῦ, καὶ τὰ τρία φέρων καλῶς. Eq. 1187. 
Nov δ᾽ ἣν By Μενδαῖον ἡβῶντ᾽ ἀρτίως 
οἴνισκον, ἔπεται, κἀκολουθεῖ, καὶ λέγει" 
οἴμ᾽, ὡς ἁπαλὸς καὶ λευκός. ἄρ᾽ οἴσει τρία ; 
Cratinus apud Athen. p. 20. d. 

308. ὑπὲρ ἐπιξήνου. Od. P. I. χέρνιβα δ᾽ ἀμφίπολος προχόῳ ἐπέχευε 
φέρουσα | καλῇ, χρυσείῃ, ὑπὲρ ἀργυρέοιο λέβητος, | νίψασθαι. 

310. καίτοι---γε. Pl. 337. καίτοι λόγος γ᾽ ἦν νὴ τὸν Ἧρακλέα πολύς. 
Nub. 400. καίτοι σφόδρα γ᾽ εἴσ᾽ ἐπίορκοι.ς.:Ἐ Av. 264. καί τοι κέχηνά γ᾽ εἰς 
τὸν οὐρανὸν βλέπων. Lys. 905. καίτοι σ᾽ οὐκ ἐρῶ γ᾽ ὡς οὐ φιλῶ. 

413. ἔμεγε πόθος----ἔχει. Th. 484. στρόφος p ἔχει τὴν γαστέρα. 
904. ἀφασία τίς τοί μ᾽ ἔχει. Lys. 845. οἷος ὁ σπασμός μ᾽ ἔχει; Vesp. ο. 
ὕπνος μ᾽ ἔχει τι, The phrase is Homeric in its origin; in whose 
poems it is found coupled with the words ὕπνος, οἶνος, τρόμος, φύζα, 
λύσσα, γέλως, ἀδαημονία, ἀμηχανίη, θράσος, χόλος, ἄγη, θάμβος, θαῦμα, 
σέβας, κλέος, φῆμις, κακὸν, αἷσα. See Passow in v. Examples, 
scarcely less numerous, are to be found in the writings οὗ Hero- 
dotus. Pind. Isth. VIII. 64. ἔρως γὰρ ἔχεν. Pyth. IV. 140. ἐσθὰς 
δ᾽ ἀμφότερόν μιν ἔχεν. 

316. ἴδον θέασαι. The same expression occurs, Eq. 997. ἴδου, 
σκόπει. Ran. 644. ἰδού. θεῶ τὸ σχῆμα. Vesp. 1170. 

417. τυννουτοσὶ, tantillus. Compare Th. 744. Nub. 878. 

318. ἀμέλει. No matter, make yourself easy, do not disturb your- 
self. Nub. 488. πῶς οὖν δυνήσει μανθάνειν ; ἀμέλει, καλῶς. Plato, 
5 Rep. 450, a. ἀμέλει, ἔφη ὁ Θρασύμαχος, πᾶσι ταῦτα δεδογμένα ἡμῖν 
νόμιζε. 

Ib. ἐνασπιδώσομαι. The poet, or Diceopolis, by refusing the 
protection of a shield in a case of so much danger, implies the con- 
fidence which he felt, or affected to feel, in the better judgment of 
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λέξω δ᾽ ὑπὲρ Λακεδαιμονίων a μοι δοκεῖ. 

’ ’ , ᾽ “ ’ 
καίτοι δέδοικα πολλα᾽ τοὺς τε yap τρόπους 320 
τοὺς τῶν ἀγροίκων οἶδα χαίροντας σφόδρα, 


his audience. How usual and necessary these deprecatory prelimi- 
naries were, before a compliment was paid to the hateful Spartans, 
the readers of Isocrates need not be informed. In a fine passage in 
#Eschines’ speech c. Timarch. 25, 32. where the orator introduces 
a panegyric of a Spartan ecclesia, instant compensation is made 
for it in the following manner: ἵνα δὲ μὴ δοκῶ Λακεδαιμονίους bepa- 
πεύειν, Kal τῶν ἡμετέρων προγόνων μνησθήσομαι. 

321. ἀγροίκων. The leaning of Aristophanes to what in modern 
language would be termed the landed interest, was as decided as 
that of Aristotle, and precisely for similar reasons: in the simple 
and comparatively virtuous manners of country people he saw the 
best corrective of the vices of towns, and some counteraction to the 
evil tendencies of democracy. (Polit. I1V.12. VI. 4.) Hence the 
constant care evinced for them in the Aristophanic writings ; in the 
present instance, that their ears should not be abused by the leaders 
of the war party; in others, that their persons should not suffer 
through the interested machinations of their subalterns. To some 
of the tricks practised by these latter, is applied a significant por- 
tion of a Chorus of husbandmen or vine-dressers in his Comedy of 
““ Peace :” 


But save me from the sight of captain triple-crested, 
Who wraps him in a mantle of bright scarlet, 

And bids you mark the dye of Sardis on it. 

The dye of Sardis, say’st ? God wot—'twill bear 
Another dye, and of less noble hue, 

If he but chance to share a battle in it. 

None then shews nimbler feet than he: wide floats 
His crest: the tapstried Persian monster,—horse 

And cock" compounded,—floats not such a comb. 

But not my ground shift I: my only care 

To watch the nets, and mark what game’s found in them. 
At home—no deed which Patience blenches at, 

But these same captains will enact among us. 

Look to the muster-roll! fie! what a vile 

Confusion’s there! at will these names inscrib’d, 

And those at will expung’d—and that, Heav’n knows, 
Not once nor twice. ‘‘ To-morrow we must march’ — 
‘* But here is one hath not made due provision” — 
Marry how should he? When the man left home, 


n ἱππαλεκτρνών. That the Greeks had derived this and other monstrous com- 
binations (the delight of modern heraldry) from the Persian tapestry, see our 
author’s Ran. 937. This oriental imagery is strikingly conspicuous in the prophet 
Daniel’s selection of beasts as representatives of the four great kingdoms, con- 
nected with the history of the Church: the lion with eagle’s wings, the bear with 
three ribs in the mouth of it, the leopard with four wings and four heads, and the 
nameless beast with ten horns. 
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86 APIZTO®ANOT2 
3+? > Α > σ΄ LY Ἁ ? 
ἐαν τις αὐτοὺς εὐλογῇῃ καὶ THY πολιν 
ἀνὴρ ἀλαζῶν, καὶ δίκαια κἄδικα: 

3 ~ 4 9. 3 VA 
κανταῦθα λανθανουσ᾽ ἀπεμπολώὼμενοι" 

a 3 9 ’ 4 Ἁ A 4 
τῶν T αὖ γερόντων οἶδα Tas ψυχας, ὅτι 325 
οὐδὲν βλέπουσιν ἄλλο πλὴν ψήφῳ δακεῖν' 

39. » φ 5 Α e Ss , Ψ 
αὑτὸς T ἐμαυτὸν ὕπο Ἀλέωνος ἅπαθον 


It had not reach’d his knowledge that his name 

Was on the roll. ’T'was by Pandion’s statue 

Standing, that he first saw the register, 

And found himself inscrib’d upon the list. 

Look to my young recruit—the sight hath scar’d 

His very senses, and away he runs, 

The fig-tree’s juices in his streaming eyes. 

These are the tricks they play on us poor country-men. 
Your town-blades find them easier to the hand. 
Dastards! shield-droppers! foes to God and man! 

But let Heav’n side with me, and they shall yet 

Pay large account for all these injuries. 

Lions they are at home, but in the field 

They bear a port less stately, and at best 

Are very foxes. Pac. 1172—1I 190. 


323. καὶ δίκαια κἄδικα. Eq. 256. κεκραγὼς καὶ δίκαια κἄδικας. Nub. 
99. λέγοντα νικᾶν καὶ δίκαια κἄδικα. 

424. λανθάνουσ᾽ ἀπεμπολώμενοι, are betrayed, or deceived, without 
being aware of it. Cf. Lys. 293. Ecc. 23. 

Ib. ἀπεμπολᾶν, to sell, Luc. III. 145. 242, 3, 4. Aleph. lib. III. 
ep. 3, 46. hence, metaphorically, fo betray. Eurip. Troad. 973. 
ὥσθ᾽ ἡ μὲν "Ἄργος βαρβάροις ἀπημπόλα. Joseph. de Antiq. Jud. lib. IT. 
c. 2. of δὲ καὶ χρήμασι διεφθαρέντες Un’ αὐτῶν, ἀπημπόλησαν τοῖς Χουθαΐοις 
τὸ περὶ τοὺς ᾿Ιουδαίους ἀμελὲς καὶ ῥάθυμον τῆς οἰκοδομίας. 

426. οὐδὲν ἄλλο πλήν. Vesp. 1508. οὐδέν γ᾽ ἄλλο, πλήν γε καρκίνους. 
Pac. 50.4. οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλλο Spare πλὴν δικάζετε. For numerous examples 
of this formula in the tragedians and other writers, see Kidd's 
Dawes, p. 417. . 

Ib. βλέπουσιν, covet ; the eyes being the inlet for such feelings. 

Ib. ψήφῳ δακεῖν, calculo mordere, i.e. reum condemnare. The allu- 
sion is to the extreme love of the Athenians for litigation, and to 
the continual condemnations passed in their courts of justice. To 
enter fully into this subject, it is necessary that the student should 
be fully acquainted with the author’s comedy of the Wasps. 

327. ἐμαντὸν---ἐπίσταμαι. Eg. 715. ἐπίσταμαι γὰρ αὐτὸν, ois popi- 
ζεται. Isoc. Archid. 29, 1. ἐπίσταμαι γὰρ πρῶτον μὲν ᾿Αθηναίους, εἰ καὶ 
μὴ πάντα μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν εἰσὶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπέρ γε τῆς σωτηρίας τῆς ἡμετέρας ὁτιοῦν 
ἂν ποιήσοντας. 

Ib. ὑπὸ, by reason of. Cf. Nub. 164, 213, 855. Av. 296, 577. 
Eq. 630. 
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ἐπίσταμαι, διὰ τὴν πέρυσι κωμῳδίαν. 

εἰσελκύσας γὰρ p εἰς τὸ βουλευτήριον 

διέβαλλε, καὶ ψευδῆ κατεγλώττιζέ μου, 430 
κἀκυκλοβόρει, κἄπλυνεν: ὥστ᾽ ὀλίγου πάνυ 

ἀπωλόμην μολυνοπραγμονούμενος. 


328. διὰ τὴν πέρυσι κωμῳδίαν. Ran. 485. els τὴν κάτω μου κοιλίαν. 
Pl. 50. ἐν τῷ νῦν βίῳ. Vesp. 954. ἄριστός ἐστι τῶν νυνὶ κυνῶν. Ecc. 
985. ἐπὶ τῆς πρότερον ἀρχῆς γε ταῦτ᾽ ἦν. Αν. 480. ὑπὸ τῆς ῥώμης τῆς 
τότ᾽ ἐκείνης. 

Ib. The reader is to remember that this is said in the character 
of Callistratus the actor, through whom the earlier pieces of Ari- 
stophanes were brought upon the stage. This bye-play between 
the poet and his audience adds considerably to the difficulties of 
this drama to a modern reader, as Dicropolis sometimes speaks in 
his own person, sometimes in that of Callistratus, and sometimes 
in that of Aristophanes ; and on some occasions it is difficult to say 
which of the two latter is intended. 

329. Pollux, VIII. 51. περὶ ὧν οὐκ εἰσὶ νόμοι, ἀδικῶν δέ τις ἁλίσκε- 
ται, ἢ ἄρχων, ἢ ῥήτωρ, els τὴν βουλὴν εἰσαγγελία δίδοται κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ" κἂν 
μὲν μέτρια ἀδικεῖν δοκῇ, ἡ βονλὴ ποιεῖται ζημίας ἐπιβολήν' ἣν δὲ μείζω, 
παραδίδωσι δικαστηρίῳφ'᾽ τὸ δὲ τίμημα, ὅτι χρὴ παθεῖν ἣ ἀποτῖσαι. 

330. κατεγλώττιζεΞ. Διέβαλλε, κατηγόρει. Hesych. yevd. κατεγ. to 
utter falsehoods against. Equit. 352. κατεγλωττισμένην (talked down) 
σιωπᾶν ; ‘“ Favorinum ego audivi dicere versus istos Euripidis, ’Aya- 
λίνων στομάτων, ἀνόμου τε ἀφροσύνας, τὸ τέλος δυστυχία, non de iis tantum 
factos accipi debere, qui impia aut illicita dicerent ; sed vel maxime 
de hominibus quoque posse dici stulta et immodica blaterantibus ; 
quorum lingua tam prodiga infrenisque sit, ut fluat semper et eestuet 
colluvie verborum teterrima ; quod genus homines a Grecis signi- 
ficantissimo vocabulo κατάγλωσσοι appellantur.” Aul. Gell. I. 15. 

331. κἀκυκλοβόρει. Κυκλοβορεῖν, to roar, to blusier. This verb, 
an evident creation of the poet’s brain, is formed from the Cyclobo- 
rus, one of those noisy, brawling mountain-torrents which abounded 
in Greece. Hence, Eo. 137, Cleon is again characterised as ἅρπαξ, 
κεκράκτης, Κυκλοβόρον φωνὴν ἔχων. 

Ib. κἄπλυνεν. Πλύνειν, to wash, to rinse foul linen ; metaph. to 
insult, to abuse. Elmsley ingeniously refers to it the French ex- 
pression, laver la téte ἃ quelqu’un, 1. 6. lui faire des réprimandes 
sévéres. This mode of expression, however, is not peculiar to the 
French language. Witness the German, den Kopf etnem waschen ; 
and the Dutch, die Ohren waschen. Compare Pollux, VII. 38. 
and Schneid. in v. πλύνειν. 

332. μολυνοπραγμονούμενος. The poet’s mind seems to be hover- 
ing between the verbs μολύνεσθαι and πολυπραγμονεῖν. Translate, 
insulted after his busy and dirty fashion. Isoc. 98, c. μολύνεσθαι 
καὶ λοιδορεῖσθαι τοῖς ἐπὶ τοῦ βήματος κυλινδουμένοις. 
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κε Ὁ. ε, f , 
νῦν οὖν με -πρῶτον; πρὶν λέγειν, ἐώσατε 


ἐνσκευάσασθαί μ᾽ οἷον ἀθλιώτατον. 

ΧΟ. τί ταῦτα στρέφει τεχνάζέις τε καὶ πορίζεις τριβάς ; 
᾿ λαβὲ δ᾽ ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα παρ᾽ 'Ἱἱερωνύμου 336 
oxorodacurruKvorpiya Tw’ "Αἴδος κυνῆν᾽ 


335. This and the four following verses are antistrophic to 
311—315. They consist of three dochmiac verses, followed by 
two senaril. 

Ib. ri ταῦτα στρέφει; Eurip. Hec. 750. ri στρέφω τάδε; Plat. 
Pheedr. 236, 6. τί δῆτα ἔχων στρέφει; where Heindorf refers to Tim. 
Lex. p. 257. 

Ib. τεχνάζειν. Th. 94. Herodot. III. 130. VI. 1. στρέφειν and 
τεχνάζειν are coupled again in Ran. 957. νοεῖν, ὁρᾶν, ξυνιέναι, στρέφει, 
ἐρᾶν, τεχνάζειν. 

Ib. τριβάς. Av. 156. οὐκ ἄχαρις ἐς τὴν τριβην, Add Soph. Céd. 
Tyr. 1160. Antig. 1078. The word occurs in a more memorable 
form in Demosthenes’ speech de Fals. Leg. The orator asserting 
that Philip had made a tool of Aischines, adds also his reasons for 
so doing; viz. that the Athenians being thus blinded as to his 
favourable intentions towards the Thebans, he might avoid a long 
and tedious warfare, and accomplish his designs without putting 
his fortunes to the risk of a combat: τοῦτον αὖ προκαθῆκεν ἐξαπατᾶν 
ὑμᾶς, ἵνα μὴ πάλιν ὑμῶν αἱἰσθομένων ὅτι Θηβαίοις τὰ πράγματα πράττει, els 
χρόνους καὶ πόλεμον καὶ τριβὴν ἐμπέσῃ, .. ἀλλ᾽ ἀκονιτὶ πάνθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ 
ποιήσηται' ὅπερ καὶ γέγονεν. 365,14. For the difference between 
τρίβος and τριβὴ, see Blomf. Ag. 193. 

336. ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα, as far as I am concerned. Nub. 420. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἕνεκέν ye ψυχῆς στερρᾶς. .. ἀμέλει θαρρῶν. Lys. 74. ἄλλ᾽ ἐπαναμείνωμεν 
ὀλίγου γ᾽ οὕνεκα | τάς τ᾿ ἐκ Βοιωτῶν. See also Vesp. 886. Eccl. 367. 
Ran. 189, 1024, 1118. 

Ib. It will be observed from the above quotations, that the par- 
ticle ye sometimes precedes, and sometimes follows, the preposition 
ἕνεκα. Instances of the former example occur in Lysistr. 74. Ran. 
189, 1024, 1158. Of the latter, Nub. 420. Vesp. 886. Eccl. 367. 

Ib. Hieronymus, an inflated and bombastic writer of tragedies 
or dithyrambics, who seemed to serve the same purpose for the 
wits of Aristophanes’ time, as the play called Jeronymo did for 
those of Ben I onson. He is ridiculed also in our poet’s Eccles. 
201. and in his Nub. 349. as the son of Xenophantus. 

337. σκοτοδασυπυκνότριχα, dark, thick, and dense-behair'd. This 
compound is easily resolved into its elements. 

10. “Aidos. “Ais, Orcus. ἐν ᾧ οὐδέν ἐστιν ὁρᾶν" καὶ ἡ γενικὴ "Αἴδος. 
Etym. M. p. 42. idem quod “Αἰδης, sed spiritum habet unum. At- 
tici “Ais dicebant solute, sed Aiéns, ut αἴσσω, οἱστὸς, et similia, Blomf. 
in Prom. ἢ. 155. . 

Ib. "Αἴδος κυνῆν--οὐγογἀβ proverbially implying invisibiltty. 1]. Ἑ. 
8.44. αὐτὰρ ᾿Αθήνη | div "Αἴδος κυνεῆν, μή μιν ἴδοι ὄβριμος “Apys. He- 
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, Ἂ ΜΝ ye 
εἶτ᾽ ἐξάνοιγε μηχανὰς τὰς Σισύφου, “ire 5 © 
ὡς σκῆψιν ἁγὼν οὗτος οὐκ εἰσδέξεται. β 
ΔΙ. ὥρα ᾽στὶν dpa μοι καρτερὰν ψυχὴν λαβεῖν, 5490 


siod. Scut. Herc. 226. δεινὴ δὲ περὶ κροτάφοισιν ἄνακτος  κεῖτ᾽ “Aidos 
κυνέη, νυκτὸς ζόφον αἰνὸν ἔχουσα. Plat. 10 Rep. 612, Ὁ. ἐάν τ᾽ ἔχῃ τὸν 
Γύγου δακτύλιον ἐάν τε μὴ, καὶ πρὸς τοιούτῳ δακτυλίῳ τὴν “Aidos κυνῆν 
(where see Ast). Lucian. Bis Acc. VII. 80. εἰ γοῦν τις αὐτοῖς τὸν 
τοῦ Τύγου δακτύλιον ἔδωκεν, ὡς περιθεμένους μὴ ὁρᾶσθαι, ἣ τὴν τοῦ “Aidos 
κυνέην, εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι, x... Those acquainted with the earlier poetry 
of the Germans, will not fail to recognise the Orci galea of anti- 
quity in the Jarnkappe of those delightful romances, &c. Our own 
early legends appear to have substituted another portion of dress 
for conferring this power of invisibility. 
ι His shoes of swiftness on his feet he plac’d, 
‘.., * ° His coat of darkness on his loins he brac’d, 
His sword of sharpness in his hand he took. 
Crabbe’s Parish Register. 


The sense of the poet upon the whole seems to be this: Assume 
what disguise you please; as far as I am concerned, you shall be 
as much concealed as if you wore the cap of invisibility ; and this 
cap you may. borrow from Hieronymus, in whose inflated and bom- 
baslic productions common sense ts as difficult to be detected, as you 
will be with this cap upon your head. 

338. μηχανὰς ras Σισύφου. In the Olympic Odes (XITI. 72.) the 
name of Sisyphus is mentioned with great respect: but his name is 
more commonly used as a proverbial expression for craft and decep- 
tion. Thus schines of his great rival : ἀνακροτήσας ὁ Σίσυφος ὅδε τὰς 
χεῖρας. 33, 36. Alciph. lib. III. ep. 3. The most remarkable of the 
real Sisyphus’s feats must have been that mentioned by Theognis: 

᾿οὐδ᾽ εἰ σωφροσύνην μὲν ἔχοις Ῥαδαμάνθυος αὐτοῦ, 
πλείονα δ᾽ εἰδείης Σισύφου Αἰολίδεω" 
ὅς τε καὶ ἐξ ᾿Αἴδεω πολυϊδρείῃσιν ἀνῆλθεν 
πείσας Περσεφόνην αἱμυλίοισι λόγοι, Poet. Min. I. 250. 


430. σκῆψιν. Elmsley understands this word in its legal sense, 
where it implied the excuses made by defendants for putting off 
the day of trial. Commercial engagements and pursuits were an 
ordinary plea of this kind. Eccl. 1027. ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπορος εἶναι σκήψομαι. 
Plut. 904. ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπορος ; val, σκήπτομαί γ᾽, ὅταν τύχω. Dubree (Pors. 
Aristoph. 11 *) refers to the commencement of Demosth. speech 
c. Apat. Add more generally Dem. c. Mid. 540, 25. τοσαύτας 
τέχνας καὶ σκήψεις οὗτος εὑρίσκων ἐκκρούει. 

340. dpa'oriv. Compare Thes. 1189. Av. 638. Eccl. 285. 

Ib. καρτερὰν ψυχὴν ἔχει. A visit to Euripides, as Schutz ob- 
serves, seems to the imagination of Dicsopolis like a visit to some 
terrible monster, a Chimera or a Minotaur. But does not Diceo- 
polis here represent Aristophanes himself? And in the respective 
position of the two parties—the assailant almost new in his drama- 
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καί μοι βαδιστέ᾽ ἐστὶν ὡς Εὐριπίδην. 
παῖ, wai. ΚΗ. τίς οὗτος ; ΔΙ. ἔνδον ἔστ᾽ Ἐυὐριπίδης ; 
ΚΗ. οὐκ ἔνδον ἔνδον ἐστὶν, εἰ γνώμην ἔχεις. 


tic career, the assailed with its thickest honours gathered round 
him—is there not something exceedingly well-timed and concili- 
atory in this affected timidity on the part of his young antagonist ? 

341. βαδιστέα. Lys. 412. ἐμοὶ μὲν οὖν ἔστ᾽ ἐς Σαλαμῖνα πλευστέα. 
450. ἀτὰρ οὐ γυναικῶν οὐδέποθ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ἡττητέα ἡμῖν. Nub. 727. οὐ μαλ- 
θακιστέ᾽, ἀλλὰ περικαλυπτέα. Add Pl. 1085. Ran. 1180. 

Ib. ὡς Εὐριπίδην. Diceopolis, thrown upon his trial for the 
friendly relations which he has established with Sparta, determines, 
after his country’s fashion, to appear before his judges in the hum- 
blest garb of a suppliant. For this purpose nothing seems so well 
adapted to him as a suit borrowed from the tragic wardrobe of 
Euripides, whose dramas had of late become a very lazar-house, 
comprehending the lame, the halt, the maimed, the blind, tricked out 
in every variety of wretchedness, to draw the compassionate tears of 
the soft-hearted and the simple, but exciting the bitter scorn of those 
who witnessed their country’s noblest branch of literature brought 
down from its proud eminence, and prostituted to the degraded 


party; his assailant with.that favourable to peace. Whence Mr. 
Tyrwhitt derived this "opinion, I-cannot take upon myself to say ; 
but I remember nothing in the few surviving comedies of Aristo- 
phanes to justify such an opinion. That Euripides often made the 
stage subservient to the expression of his opinion on passing mat- 
ters, there can be no doubt°; but his politics were of so shifting 
and miscellaneous a character, that they could have been of little 
use to any party; and in the eyes of a partizan so strictly con- 
sistent as Aristophanes, they could have excited no feeling but that 
of the most profound contempt. Hits opposition to the tragedian 
was founded on feelings of a deeper and less temporary nature: 
and whether tried by the principles of general criticism, or those 
of a purely local nature, his attacks on his great contemporary 
will, I think, be found uniformly honourable to himself, and entitled 
to the respect and gratitude of posterity. But of these hereafter, 
as they severally occur. 

343. οὐκ ἔνδον ἔνδον ἐστίν. The satire is directed at that figure 
of speech which the grammarians term ὀξύμωρον, and which consists 
in combining two ideas which at first sight appear to be opposed to 


Ὁ Mr. Tyrwhitt’s note on the subject is before me; but I have unfortunately 


no reference to it. 
© See Boeckh’s “ Grace Tragedis Principum &c.” c. 14. 
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ΔΙ. πῶς ἔνδον, εἶτ᾽ οὐκ ἔνδον; KH. ὀρθῶς, ὦ γέρον. 

ὃ νοῦς μὲν, ἔξω ξυλλέγων ἐπύλλια, 345 
οὐκ ἔνδον" αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔνδον ἀναβάδην ποιεῖ 

τραγῳδίαν. ΔΙ. ὦ tpurpaxape Evprrién, 

ὅθ᾽ ὁ δοῦλος οὑτωσὶ σοφῶς ὑποκρίνεται. 

ἐκκάλεσον αὐτόν. KH. ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον. ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως. 
each other ; thus the ἑηδαπίεης sapientia and strenua inertia of Ho- 
race. Few writers more delighted in this mode of expression than 
Euripides. To the examples given by Bergler (Hippol. 1034. ἐσω- 
φρόνησεν, οὐκ ἔχουσα σωφρονεῖν. Phoen. 297. πέποιθα μέντοι ματρὶ κοὐ 


πέποιθ᾽ ἅμα. Alcest. 521. ἔστιν τε κοὺκ ἔτ᾽ ἔστιν. 130. καὶ ζῶσαν εἰπεῖν 
καὶ θανοῦσαν ἔστι σοι) add Hec. 431. τέθνηκ᾽ ἔγωγε, πρὶν θανεῖν, κακῶν 


ὕπο. 564.6 δ᾽ οὐ θέλων-τε καὶ θέλων. Orest. 809. τὸ καλὸν οὐ καλὸν, ᾿ 


τοκέων | πυριγενεῖ τεμεῖν παλάμᾳ χρόαβ. Pheen. 368. μῆτερ, φρονῶν εὖ 
κοὺ φρονῶν, ἀφικόμην | ἐχθροὺς ἐς ἄνδρας. 1510. σὰ δ᾽ ἔρις, atx ἔρις. 
1520. τὰς ἀγρίας ὅτε | δυσξύνετον ξυνετὸς μέλος βγνω. Troad. 1222. 
θανεῖ γὰρ, οὐ θανοῦσα, σὺν νεκρῷ. ~ 

Ib. γνώμην ἔχεις. Vesp. 64. λογίδιον γνώμην ἔχον, Eccl. 623. τὸ 


μὲν ἡμέτερον γνώμην τιν᾽ ἔχει. , 

445. ξυλλέγων. Ran. 849. ὦ Κρὴτιξαν μὸν ἐυλλέγων μονῳδίας. Pac. 
830. ξυνελέγοντ᾽ ἀναβολὰς ποτώμεναι. ELMS. 

Ib. ἐπύλλια, dim. οὗ ἔπος : small songs or verses. 

340. ἀναβάδην, up-aloft. ᾿Αναβάδην (Plut. 1123.) implies, with the 
legs stretched out, like an idle person. Toup and Elmsley have 
confounded the two. . 

348. The satire is directed, first, at the clever speeches which, 
contrary to dramatic propriety, Euripides was apt to put into the 
mouths of slaves, and other inferior persons ; and, secondly, at his 
extreme love of a word which his intercourse with the sophists of 
the day made ever uppermost in his mind. On the first of these 
subjects, see Markland’s notes to the Supplices, 639. (649.) 

Ib. σοφῶς. For the tragedians’ frequent use or abuse of the word 
σοφὸς, see, among other passages, Orest. 207, 391. Phoen. 84, 405, 
481, 885. Cycl. 316. Electr. 297. Med. 580, 300. (and Porson’s 
remarks on the passage.) Bacch. 393. Herren’s Stobeus, [. 118. 
Florilegium, 31, 371. The comic poet seems in the following pas 
sages also to make satirical allusions to the same subject: Nub 
1377. οὕκουν δικαίως, ὅστις οὐκ Εὐριπίδην ἐπαινεῖς | σοφώτατον ; Lys. 
468. οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἀνὴρ Εὐριπίδου σοφώτερος ποιητής : more particularly in 
Ran. 1413. where the distinction is made between /Eschylus and 
Euripides: τὸν μὲν (Asch. scil.) yap ἡγοῦμαι- σοφὸν, τῷ δ᾽ ----ἥδομαι. 

Ib. ὕποκρψεται, explains, interprets. Vesp. 53. οὕτως ὑποκρινόμενον 
σοφῶς ὀνείρατα. 

340. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως, yet nevertheless. A frequent conclusion of the 
senarii of Euripides. See, among other instances, Orest. 224. Al- 
cest. 363. Hippol. 358. Phoen. 448, 1460. Hec. 831. Elect. 758. 


oy 
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ov γὰρ dy ἀπέλθοιμ᾽, ἀλλὰ κόψω τὴν θύραν. 350 
Εὐριπίδη, Ἐὑριπίδιον, 

ὑπάκουσον, εἴπερ πώποτ᾽ ἀνθρώπων τινί: 

Δικαιόπολις καλεῖ σε Χολλίδης, ἐγώ. 

EY. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σχολή. 354 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκκυκλήθητ᾽. EY.aAX ἀδύνατον. ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽. ὅμως. 


Troad. 374. Iph. in Aul. 904. (where the punctuation of the ald 
copies has been rectified by Blomfield.) 

350. κόπτειν τὴν θύραν. So Ran. 463. Nub. 132. Pl. rrotr. Eu- 
meris MS. κόπτει τὴν θύραν, ἔξωθεν' ψοφεῖ δὲ ὁ ἔνδοθεν, ᾿Αττικῶς. κροτεῖ 
δὲ “Ἑλληνικῶς. 

351. Ἐὐριπίδιον. The feelings of respect and awe, with which the 
great man was to have been approached, are already giving way : 
My lsttle Euripides ! 

352. εἴπερ πώποτ᾽, Eq. 594. πορίσαι... νίκην εἴπερ ποτὲ καὶ vor. 
Pac. 302. ὦ πανέλληνες, βοηθήσωμεν, εἴπερ πώποτε. 

453. Δικαιόπολις. In the Odes of Pindar this word occurs as an 
epithet for the island of Aigina, the theme of so much panegyric in 
those immortal strains : 

"Ἔπεσε δ᾽ οὐ Χαρίτων ἑκὰς 
a δικαιόπολις, 
ἀρεταῖς κλειναῖσιν Αἰακιδᾶν 
θίγοισα, νᾶσος" τε- 
λέαν δ᾽ ἔχει δόξαν an’ ἀρχᾶς. Pyth. VILLI. 30. 

Ib. Χολλίδης of the deme or burgh of Χολλίδαι. Wachsmuth, 
tom. ITI. Beilage, I. Leake’s Demi of Attica, p. 165. Elmsley 
edits, Δικ. kad. oe’ Χολλείδης ἐγώ. 

355: ἐκκυκλήθητ᾽. Translate, exhibit yourself: literally, be wheeled 
out in the encyclema. This appears to have been a semicircular 
machine, moving upon wheels, which could be pushed forward, and 
drawn Pback again, from an opening in the back part of the stage, 
and which served to give an idea of what was passing in the interior 
of houses. In this machine the poet seems to have been exhibited 
on a lofty throne, or else in a sort of swing, (κράδη, Poll. TV. 129.) 
something like Socrates in his κρέμαθα, in the comedy of the Clouds; 
and this for two purposes; the one, to justify the nature of the 
lame and rickety dramas which fell from the poet ; and the other, 


Ρ In a machine of this sort the poet Agathon, the mischievous successor af 
Euripides, makes his entrance and his exit, in our poet’s play of the Theamo- 
phoriazuse : 

Μνησ. καὶ ποῖός ἐστιν οὗτος; ἘΕὐριπ. οὑκκυκλούμενος. Thes. 96. 
"Ayal. εἴσω tis ὧς τάχιστά μ' εἰσκυκλησάτω. Ib. 265. 
From this stage-practice Elmsley justly explains a metaphorical expression in the 
Wasps, 1474: 
νὴ τὸν Διόνυσον, ἄπορά Ὑ ἡμῖν πράγματα 
μων τις εἰσκεκύκληκεν εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν. 
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EY. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκκυκλήσομαει" καταβαίνειν δ᾽ οὐ σχολή. 

ΔΙ. Ἑυύυριπίδη. EY. τί λέλακας ; AI. ἀναβάδην ποιεῖς, 
ἐξὸν καταβάδην" οὐκ ἐτὸς χωλοὺς ποιεῖς. 

ἀτὰρ τί τὰ paxt ἐκ τραγῳδίας ἔχεις, 

to bring him as close as possible to that element from which he 
affected to derive his subtle ideas, and refined modes of thinking. 

Ib. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως. The exquisite buffoonery, of which this allusion, 
and the repeated ἀλλὰ were susceptible in the intonations of a clever 
actor, is easily imagined. 

356. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκκυκ. The encyclema is pushed forward, and exhibits 
Euripides in an elevated position: below, his servant and a profuse 
display of tattered garments. 

257. λέλακας, perfect. of λάσκω, a word originally applied to the 
sounds emitted by inanimate objects, when thrown down, or when 
receiving a blow ; thence to the cries of animals ; and lastly, to 
the louder tones of the human voice. In this sense it is often used 
hy the tragedians, (see Blomf. Sept. c. Theb. p. 121.) and more 
particularly applied to the enunciation of oracles. Pl. 39. ri δῆτα 
Φοῖβος ἔλακεν ἐκ τῶν στεμμάτων ; 

358. καταβάδην, down below. 

Ib. érés, without reason. The word appears in a fragment of 
Aristophanes, composed in a favourite metre of the poet’s; viz. a 
choriambus and a bacchius : 

οὐκ ἐτὸς, ὦ γυναῖκες, 

πᾶσι κακοῖσιν ἡμᾶς 

φλῶσιν ἑκάστοτ᾽ ἄνδρες. 

δεινὰ γὰρ ἔργα δρῶσαι 

λαμβανόμεσθ'᾽ ὑπ᾿ αὐτῶν. Arist. Fragm. Dind. p. 135. 


«.«, » 


350. τᾶ pdxe. Similar metrical appearances occur in the Aristo- 
phanic plays : 
Ach. 1145. (Br.) σοι δξ ῥιγῶντι προφυλάττειν. 
Eq. 546. alpeo® αὐτῷ πολὺ τὸ ῥόθιον. 
Nub. 344. αὗται δξ ῥῖνας ἔχουσιν. 
416. μητξ ῥιγῶν ἄχθει λίαν. 
Pac. ὅρφ. κέρδους ἕκατι κἂν ἐπὶ ῥιπὸς πλέοι. 
740. εἰς τᾶ ῥάκια σκώπτοντας ἀεί. 
Ran. 1059. μεγάλων γνωμῶν καὶ διανοιῶν ἴσα καὶ τὰ ῥήματα τίκτειν. 
Pl. 1065. ὄψει κατάδηλα τοῦ προσώπου τᾶ ῥάκη. 


For reasonings on this subject, the reader is referred to Dawes’s 


4 Hence when Zeschylus and Euripides offer up their prayers before the com- 
mencement of their dramatic contest in the Frogs, AEschylus, with great pro- 
Priety, is made to address himself to Ceres, the revealer of all the great truths 
taught in the Eleusinian mysteries; while Euripides appears to recognise no divi. 
nites but the air, and his own mental powers. 

αἰθὴρ, ἐμὸν βόσκημα, καὶ γλώττης στρόφιγξ, 
καὶ ξύνεσι καὶ μυκτῆρες ὀσφραντήριοι, 
ὀρθῶς μ᾽ ἐλέγχειν ὧν ἂν ἅπτωμαι λόγων. Ran. 892. 
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ἐσθητ᾽ ἐλεινήν ; οὐκ ἐτὸς πτωχοὺς ποιεῖς. 360 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιβολῶ πρὸς τῶν γονάτων σ᾽, Evperidn, 

δός μοι ῥάκιόν τι τοῦ παλαιοῦ δράματος. 

δεῖ γάρ με λέξαι τῷ χορῷ ῥῆσιν μακράν' 

αὕτη δὲ θάνατον, ἣν κακῶς λέξω, φέρει. 

EY. τὰ ποῖα τρύχη; μῶν ἐν οἷς Οἰνεὺς ὁδὲ 365 


Miscell. Crit. p. 289. Brunck ad Aristoph. Plut. 1065. Monk’s 
Hippolytus, v. 46t. and Maltby’s Morell’s Thesaurus, p. 21. 

360. ἐλεινήν. See Porson’s preface to Hecub. p. 7. 

Ib. πτωχοὺς ποιεῖς. Ran. 841. Euripides is thus addressed by 
fEschylus : 

σὺ δή pe ταῦτ᾽, ὦ στωμυλιοσυλλεκτάδη, 
καὶ πτωχοποιὲ, καὶ ῥακιοσυρραπτάδη ; 

461. πρὸς τῶν γονάτων. In adjurations of this kind, as Porson 
remarks, the tragic writers always omit the article: the comic 
writers insert or omit it at pleasure, but more commonly the former. 
Instances of insertion: Pac. 1113. Pl. 395, 458, 1176. Thes. 172, 
228, 936. Lys. 850, 857, 1245. Nub. 200, 313, 366. Of omission: 
Pl.1147. Ran. 756. Vesp. 1136. Eq. 1299. 

363. ῥῆσιν μακράν. The word ῥῆσις both with and without refer- 
ence to length, frequently occurs among ancient authors. Thus 
when Satyrus, the actor, replies to the complaints of Demosthenes 
of the reception which his first attempts in oratory had met with: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τὸ αἴτιον ἰάσομαι ταχέως, ἄν μοι τῶν Ἐὐριπίδον τινὰ ῥήσεων ἣ Σο- 
φοκλέους ἐθελήσῃς εἰπεῖν ἀπὸ στόματος. Plut. in vit. Dem. So again, 
when the actor CEagrus comes as a defendant (φεύγων) before the 
dicasts in the law-courts, no acquittal is granted him but on very 
characteristic conditions. 

κἂν Οἴαγρος εἰσέλθῃ φεύγων, οὐκ ἀποφεύγει πρὶν ἂν ἡμῖν 

ἐκ τῆς Νιόβης εἴπῃ ῥῆσιν τὴν καλλίστην ἀπολέξας. Vesp. 48ο. 
Add Nub. 1371. ἤδη. τ15ι. Asch. Supp. 176. Plato de Rep. 605, d. 
Lucian. tom. III. Ρ. 9. That the μακραὶ ῥήσεις of Euripides were 
subjects of frequent complaints among the ancient critics, see Ca- 
saubon ad Theophr. 286. 

365. Olvets. The history of this person, and the others who fel- 
low (all of them subjects dramatized by Euripides) is pretty fami- 
liar, or may be obtained from very accessible sources. The follow- 
ing excellent reflexions by Timocles lie more out of the common 
beat of young students. 

Ὦ ray ἄκουσον, ἤν τι σοι δοκῶ λέγειν. 
ἄνθρωπός ἐστι ζῶον ἐπίπονον φύσει, 

καὶ πολλὰ λυπήρ᾽ ὁ βίος ἐν ἑαυτῷ φέρει. 
παραψυχὰς οὖν φροντίδων ἀνεύρατο 
ταύτας᾽ 6 γὰρ νοῦς τῶν ἰδίων λήθην λαβὼν, 
πρὸς ἀλλοτρίῳ τε ψυχαγωγηθεὶς πάθει, 
μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς ἀπῆλθε, παιδευθεὶς ἅμα. 
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ὁ δύσποτμος γεραιὸς ἠγωνίζετο ; 
ΔΙ. οὐκ Οἰνέως ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀθλιωτέρου. 
EY. τὰ τοῦ τυφλοῦ Φοίνικος; ΔΙ. οὐ Φοίνικος, οὔκ" 
ἀλλ᾽ Erepos ἦν Φοίνικος ἀθλιώτερος. 
EY. ποίας ποθ᾽ ἁνὴρ λακίδας αἰτεῖται πέπλων ; 370 
ἀλλ᾽ ἣ Φιλοκτήτου τὰ τοῦ πτωχοῦ λέγεις ; 
ΔΙ. οὔκ ἀλλὰ τούτου πολὺ πολὺ πτωχιστέρου. 
EY. ἀλλ᾽ 4 τὰ δυσπινῆ θέλεις πεπλώματα, 
τοὺς γὰρ τραγῳδοὺς πρῶτον, εἰ βούλει, σκόπει, 


ὡς ὠφελοῦσι πάντας. ὧν μὲν γὰρ πένης, 

πτωχότερον αὐτοῦ καταμαθὼν τὸν Τήλεφον 

γενόμενον, οὕτω τὴν πενίαν ῥᾷον φέρει. 

ὅ νοσῶν τι μανικὸν, ᾿Αλκμαίων᾽ ἐσκέψατο. 

ὀφθαλμιᾷ τις εἰσι Φινεῖδαι τυφλοί. 

τέθνηκέ TY παῖς ἡ Νιόβη κεκούφικε. 

χωλός τίς ἐστι" τὸν Φιλοκτήτην ὁρᾷ. ᾿ 

γέρων τὶς ἀτυχεῖ, κατέμαθεν τὸν Οἰνέα. Ν᾿ 

ἅπαντα γάρ τοι, μείζον᾽ ἢ πέπονθέ, τις ' 

ἀτυχήματ᾽ ἄλλοις γεγονότ᾽ ἐννοούμενος, 

τὰς αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ συμφορὰς ἧττον στένει. “Stob. Floril. 5 το. 

ib. ὁδὶ, here. Eecl. 934. ὁδὶ γὰρ αὐτός ἐστιν. Vesp. 78. ὁδὲ δέ φησι 

Σωσίας πρὸς Δέρκυλον. Αν. 1410. ὁδὶ πάρεστιν. 

466. ἠγωνίζετο, was brought upon the stage. Cf. Lucian. IV. 140. 

368. οὐ Φοίνικος, οὔκ. Ran. 1308. αὕτη ποθ᾽ ἡ μοῦσ᾽ οὐκ ἔλεσβίαζεν, 
οὔκ. Soph. Aj. 970. θεοῖς τέθνηκεν οὗτος, οὐ κείνουσιν, οὔ. Elms. 
When strength has been thus given to one οὐ, by the addition of 
another, a proposition with ἀλλὰ is often found to follow. Dem. 
372, 14. οὐ γὰρ. Αἰσχίνης ὑπὲρ τῆς εἰρήνης κρίνεται, οὐ, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ εἰρήνη δι 
Αἰσχίνην διαβέβληται. 399, 23. ὁ δὴ τοὺς χρόνους τούτους ἀναιρῶν τῆς 
οἷα παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστὶ πολιτείας οὐ χρόνους ἀνήρηκεν οὗτος, οὐ, ἀλλὰ τὰ πράγ- 

ματα ἁπλῶς ἀφήρηται. 413, 16. ὥστε οὐ μόνον κρίνετε τούτους τήμερον, 
οὐ, ἀλλὰ καὶ νόμον τίθεσθε εἰς ἅπαντα τὸν μετὰ ταῦτα χρόνον, κ. τ. A. 
551, 11. οὐ μέτεστι τῶν ἴσων οὐδὲ τῶν ὁμοίων πρὸς τοὺς πλουσίους τοῖς 
παλλοῖς ἡμῶν, οὐ μέτεστιν, οὔ. ἀλλὰ, κ-τ.λ. See also Matthie’s Gr. 
Gr. §. 608. 

370. λακίδας πέπλων. Asch. Pers. 840. Aaxides.. . ποικίλων ἐσθημά- 
των, Choeph. 25. λινοφθόροι 8 ὑφασμάτων daxides. Eurip. Troad. 
497. πέπλων λακίσματα. 

372. πτωχιστέρου. So Ran. ΟἹ. λαλίστερα. Pl. 27. κλεπτίστατον. 

68. 735. ποτίσταται. For further remarks on these formations, see 
Eustathius ad Odyss. p. 1441, and Porson’s Aristophanica, p. 244. 

273. ἀλλ᾽ ἦ, num vero? See Elmsl. ad Herac. 426. Passow ob- 
serves, that these words are often used at the beginning of an im- 
passioned question, to which a denial is expected 

Ib. δυσπινῆ. εἶτ᾽ ἔλυσε δυσπινεῖς στολάς. CEd. Col, Soph. 1597. 
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ἃ Βελλεροφόντης εἶχ᾽ ὁ χωλὺς οὑτοσί ; 

ΔΙ. οὐ Βελλεροφόντης" ἀλλὰ κἀκεῖνος μὲν ἦν 375 
χωλὸς, προσαιτῶν, στωμύλος, δεινὸς λέγειν. 

EY. οἶδ᾽ ἄνδρα, Μυσὸν Τήλεφον.ἴ ΔΙ. ναὶ, Τ ἡήλεφον᾽ 
τούτου δὸς ἀντιβολῶ σέ μοι τὰ σπάργανα. 

EY. ὦ παῖ, δὸς αὐτῷ Τηλέφου ῥακώματα" 

κεῖται δ᾽ ἄνωθεν τῶν Θυεστείων ῥακῶν, 380 
μεταξὺ τῶν ᾿Ινοῦς. ΚΗ. ἰδοὺ ταντὶ λαβέ. 

AI. ὦ Ζεῦ διόπτα καὶ κατόπτα πανταχῇ. 
[ἐνσκευάσασθαί μ᾽ οἷον ἀθλιώτατον. 

Εριπίδη, ᾽πειδήπερ ἐχαρίσω ταδὶ, 

κἀκεῖνά μοι δὸς τἀκόλουθα τῶν ῥακῶν, 385 


Ib. πεπλώματα. Soph. Trach. 612. φανεῖν θεοῖς | θυτῆρα καινῷ και- 
νὸν ἐν πεπλώματι. 

376. προσαιτῶν. So v. 399. γλίσχρος, προσαιτῶν. more commonly 
with acc. Lys. 1141. στρατιὰν προσαιτῶν. Herodot. 11]. 14. 

Ib. στωμύλος. The peripatetic philosopher in Lucian’s Banquet, 
(also known by the names of ‘ the sword’ and ‘ the sickle,’) has the 
same epithet applied to him: τῶν δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ περιπάτου Ἐλεόδημος, 
οἷσθα τὸν στωμύλον, τὸν ἔλεγκτικόν ; Lucian. IX. 50. 

377. οἶδ᾽ ἀνδρά. Heindorf in his notes upon a passage of the 
Phedo of Plato (V. 5. p. 320.) observes, ‘ Hie quis non maluerit, 
adjecto articulo, ὁρῶ τὸν ἄνδρα ὃ sed pari modo Aristoph. Pl. 653. ὡς 
γὰρ τάχιστ᾽ ἀφικόμεθα πρὸς τὸν θεὸν, | ἄγοντες ἄνδρα τότε μὲν ἀθλιώτατον, 
&c. ubi sermo est de certo notoque nomine. Id. Ach. 428. Quocirce 
in soluto certo sermone promiscuo ab Atticis dictum opinor ἀνὴρ et 
ὁ ἀνὴρ (8. ἀνὴρ), velut θεοὶ et of θεοὶ, βασιλεὺς et ὁ βασιλεὺς, queeque id 
genus sunt alia.’ 

378. σπάργανα (oxdpyw), properly swaddling-clothes ; here, tatters. 

382. διόπτα καὶ xaréera. The epithets of the god are adapted to 
the nature of the garments, which were full of rents and fissures, 
much resembling the cloak worn by Menippus in Lucian’s Dia- 
logues of the Dead, τριβώνιον πολύθυρον (II. 129.) Bergler paraphrases 
the passage not amiss. O Jupiter, qui omnia perspicts et specularis, 
quam perspicue sunt he vestes et perforate ! Cf. Il. K. 562. H. Hom. 
Merc. 372. 

Ib. πανταχῆ, πάντα τρόπον. καὶ πανταχοῦ ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ᾽ καὶ πανταχόθι. 
πανταχοῖ δὲ καὶ πανταχόσε, εἰς πάντα τόπον. PHOTIUS. 

484. ἐχαρίσω ταδί. Od. 2. 282. δῶρα δ᾽ ἐτώσια ταῦτα χαρίζεο. more 
commonly with a dat. of person, as well as acc. of thing. Thes. 938. 
χάρισαι βραχύ τι μοι. Eq. 54. τῷ δεσπότῃ | Παφλαγὼν κεχάρισται τοῦτο. 
Il. Ζ. 49. K. 380. Δ. 134. . 

385. τἀκόλουθα τῶν ῥακῶν, suitable to, agreeing with these tatters. 
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τὸ πιλίδιον περὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν τὸ Μύσιον" 
“ δεῖ γάρ με δόξαι πτωχὸν εἶναι τήμερον, 


εἶναι μὲν ὅσπερ εἰμὶ, φαίνεσθαι δὲ μή" 
᾿Ὶ A ‘ 45. 3 7 ἃ wo? 8 8 
τοὺς μὲν Ocaras εἰδέναι μ᾽ ὃς εἴμ᾽ Eye, 
‘ 9 ‘3 , , 
τοὺς δ᾽ av xopevras ἡλιθίους παρεστάναι, 390 
v a 9 A € , , 
OTTWS ἂν αὐτοὺς ρηματίοις σκιμαλίσω. 


Ib. The crases, by which two short syllables pass into one, have 
hitherto been unnoticed. Let the following noble fragment, from 
the Melanippe of Euripides, (the commencement of which will per- 
haps remind an English reader of the “accusing spirit” of Sterne,) 
atone for the omission: 

Aoxeire πηδᾷν τἀδικήματ᾽ εἰς θεοὺς 

πτεροῖσι, κἄπειτ᾽ ἐν Διὸς δέλτον πτυχαῖς 

γράφειν τιν᾽ αὐτὰ, Ζῆνα δ᾽ εἰσορῶντά νιν 

θνητοῖς δικάζειν ; οὐδ᾽ ὁ πᾶς ἂν οὐρανὸς 

Διὸς γράφοντος τὰς βροτῶν ἁμαρτίας 

ἐξαρκέσειεν" οὐδ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἂν σκοπῶν 

πέμπειν ἐκάστῳ (ζημίαν ἀλλ᾽ ἡ Δίκη 

ἐνταῦθά πού στιν ἐγγὺς, εἰ βούλεσθ᾽ ὁρᾶν. Dind. p. roo. 


4586. πιλίδιον. dim. of πίλος, wool or hair, so pressed together, as 
to answer to the felt of the modern hat. 1]. K. 265. Hesiod. Op. 544. 
Herodot. III. 12. Though here considered as peculiar to the lowest 
orders of society, the πιλίδιον appears to have received in later days 
the patronage of orators and the foppish students of the academy. 
Hence in the bitter remarks of Demosthenes on his fellow-ambas- 
sador: οὐ λέγειν εἴσω τὴν χεῖρ᾽ ἔχοντ᾽, Αἰσχίνη, dei, οὐ, ἀλλὰ πρεσβεύειν 
εἴσω τὴν χεῖρα ἔχοντα. σὺ δ᾽ ἐκεῖ προτείνας καὶ ὑποσχὼν καὶ καταισχύνας 
τούτους ἐνθάδε σεμνολογεῖ, καὶ λογάρια δύστηνα μελετήσας καὶ φωνασκήσας 
οὐκ οἴει δίκην δώσειν τηλικούτων καὶ τοσούτων ἀδικημάτων, ἂν πιλίδιον λα- 
βων ἐπὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν περινοστῇς καὶ ἐμοὶ λοιδορῇ. Dem. de Fals. Legat. 
421, 16. 

ὦ ray, κατανοεῖς ris πότ᾽ ἐστιν οὑτοσὶ 
ὁ γέρων ; ἀπὸ τῆς μὲν ὄψεως Ἑλληνικὸς, 
λευκὴ χλανὶς, φαιὸς χιτωνίσχος καλὸς, 
πιλίδιον ἁπαλὸν, εὕὔρνθμος βακτηρία, ᾿ 
βαιὰ τράπεζα. τί μακρὰ δεῖ λέγειν ; ὅλως 
αὐτὴν ὁρᾶν γὰρ τὴν ᾿Ακαδημείαν δοκῶ. 
Antiphanes in Atheneeus, XIT. 544, f. 

387. These verses, as the Scholiast observes, are taken from the 
Telephus of Euripides. 

391. ὅπως ἄν. Examples of ὅπως ἂν, denoting a final cause, will be 
found Pl. 225. Nub. 739, 938, 1461. Eccl. 623, 716, 733, 836. Lys. 
382, 221, 239, 267, 358, 419, 425, 539, 1183,1223. Eq. 917, 926. 
Vesp. 178, 862. The following passage, bringing together two uses 
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EY. δώσω πυκνῇ γὰρ λεπτὰ μηχανᾷ φρενί. 

ΔΙ. εὐδαιμονοίης, Τηλέφῳ δ᾽ ἁγὼ φρονῶ. 

εὖ γ᾽ οἷον ἤδη ῥηματίων ἐμπίμπλαμαι. 

ἀτὰρ δέομαί γε πτωχικοῦ βακτηρίου. 395 
EY. τουτὶ λαβὼν ἄπελθε “ λαΐνων σταθμῶν." 

ΔΙ. ὦ θύμ᾽, ὁρᾷς γὰρ ὡς ἀπωθοῦμαι δόμων, 

πολλῶν δεόμενος σκευαρίων᾽ νῦν δὴ γενοῦ 


of ὅπως, with the construction varying according to the sense, de- 
serves attention : 


νῦν οὖν ὅπως ἁγνεύσετε, 
ὅπως ἂν αἱ γυναῖκες ὑμᾶς ἐν πόλει 
ξενίσωμεν ὧν ἐν ταῖσι κίσταις εἴχομεν. Lys. 1182. 


Ib. ῥηματίοι. Eq. 216. ὑπογλυκαίνων ῥηματίοις μαγειρικοῖς. Vesp. 
668. τούτοις τοῖς ῥηματίοις περιπεφθείς. 

Ib. σκιμαλίζειν. The derivation of this word is unknown: its 
obvious meaning is, fo treat with contempt. Pac. 548. ὁ δὲ δρεπα- 
voupyos, οὐκ ὁρᾷς, ὥς ἥδεται, καὶ τὸν δορυξὸν οἷον ἐσκιμάλισεν ; 

492. πυκνῇς. This word has given no small trouble to the gram- 
marians, first, in accounting for its metaphorical derivation, and 
secondly, in determining where its application to mental and intel- 
lectual qualities is to be taken in a good sense (Il. B. 55. I. 2032. 
I. 76. A. 787. &. 294. 0. 461. 3.216. Od. T. 353.) or in one more 
indicative of cunning and concealment of purpose, (Il. Ζ. 187. He- 
rodot. VII. 141.) Inthe present instance we must perhaps give πυ- 
κνὸς its worst, in Eccl. 571. its better sense. viv δὴ δεῖ σε πυκνὴν φρένα 
καὶ φιλόσοφον ἐγείρειν | φροντίδ᾽, See Passow in v. 

Ib. λεπτὰ, a sophistic word, expressive of whatever is most subtle, 
ingenious, and acute in mental operation. The answer of Syrus 
to Dratoeus in Lucian’s “ Bis Accusatus” will furnish an apt illus- 
tration of this word: ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ οἶδ᾽ ὅπερ μάλιστα λυπεῖ αὐτὸν, ὅτι μὴ τὰ 
ἰσχνὰ ἐκεῖνα καὶ λεπτὰ καθήμενος πρὸς αὐτὸν σμικρολογοῦμαι, εἰ ἀθάνατος ἡ 
ψυχὴ, καὶ πόσας κοτύλας ὁ θεὸς, ὁπότε τὸν κόσμον εἰργάσατο, τῆς ἀμεγοῦς 
καὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ἐχούσης οὐσίας ἐνέχεεν els τὸν κρατῆρα, ἐν ᾧ τὰ πάντα ἐκ- 
ἐράννυτο, καὶ, εἰ Ῥητορικὴ πολιτικῆς μορίον εἴδωλον, κολακείας τὸ τέταρτον. 
χαίρει γὰρ, οὐκ οἷδ᾽ ὅπως, τὰ τοιαῦτα λεπτολογῶν. T. VII. 97. 

493. Eurip. Hippol. 104. εὐδαιμονοίης, νοῦν ἔχων ὅσον σε δεῖ. 

404. The assumption of a portion of the tragic tatters fills Di- 
ceopolis with a portion of the poet’s spirit :—a tendency to diminu- 
tives in words. 

395. drap—ye. Pl. 572. ἀτὰρ οὐχ ἧττόν γ᾽ οὐδὲν κλαύσει. Th. 207. 
ἀτὰρ ἡ πρόφασίς γε νὴ Al εἰκότως ἔχε. Nub. 801. ἀτὰρ μέτειμί γ᾽ at- 
τόν. 1220, ἀτὰρ οὐδέποτέ γε τὴν πατρίδα καταισχυνῶ | ζῶν. Vesp. 147, 
150, 1141, 1614. 
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γλίσχρος, προσαιτῶν, λιπαρῶν τ᾽. Ἐϊὑριπίδη, 

δὸς μοι σπυρίδιον διακεκαυμένον λύχνῳ. 400 
EY. τὶ δ᾽, ὦ τάλας, σε τοῦδ᾽ ἔχει πλέκους χρέος ; 

ΔΙ. χρέος μὲν οὐδὲν, βούλομαι δ᾽ ὅμως λαβεῖν. 

EY. λυπηρὸς lof ὧν, κἀποχώρησον δόμων. 

ΔΙ. φεῦ. 

εὐδαιμονοίης, ὥσπερ ἡ μήτηρ ποτέ. 

EY. ἄπελθε νῦν μοι. ΔΙ. μάλλά μοι δὸς ἐν μόνον 405 


300. λιπαρεῖν, to persevere tn any thing. Herodot. 11]. κι. V. 19. 
VIII. 144. IX. 45, 111. Hence to be earnest in entreaty. Asch. 
Prom. Vinct. 529. τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ἂν widow, μηδὲ λιπάρει. (where see 
Blomf.) 

400. σπυρίδιον, ἃ round twisted basket, in which any thing was 
carried: as a lamp, that it might not be extinguished. In Hero- 
dot. V.16. σπυρίδα, ἃ basket let down for the purpose of containing 

sh. 

401. τοῦδε... πλέκους. For cases in which the article may be 
omitted with a demonstrative pronoun, see Reisig. p. 182. 

403. λυπηρός. Eurip. Supp. 903. λυπηρὸς οὐκ ἦν, οὐδ᾽ ἐπίφθονος 
πόλει. Thucyd. II. 37. οὐδὲ ἀζημίους μὲν λυπηρὰς δὲ τῇ ὄψει ἀχθηδόνας 
προστιθέμενοι, nor wearing a look of offence, which, though harmless 
in effect, is yet troublesome and patnful. ARNOLD. Lucian, II. p. —. 
καὶ ἅλως λυπηρός ἐστι. 

Ib. tof dv. Pl. 963. of ἐπ᾽ αὐτὰς τὰς θύρας ἀφιγμένη. Ran. 436. 
ἀλλ᾽ tof ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν θύραν ἀφιγμένος. 

405. ἄπελθε νῦν μοι pos redundant. Lys. 707. τί μοι σκυθρωπὸς 
ἐξελήλυθας δόμων; Nub. 116. ἣν οὖν μάθῃς μοι τὸν ἄδικον τοῦτον λόγον. 
Od. Ζ. 199. στῆτε μοι, ἀμφίπολοι. Herodot. VIII. 68. εἰπεῖν μοι πρὸς 
βασιλέα. 

Ib. μάλλά, i.e. wn’ ἀλλά. Complete the ellipse in this manner: 
μὴ τοῦτο γένηται, ἀλλὰ, x.t.A. The two vowels coalesce into one. 
Thes. 288. θύειν ἔχουσαν" el δὲ μἀάλλὰ νῦν λαθεῖν. 476. ἐγὼ γὰρ αὐτὴ 
πρῶτον, ἵνα pdAAny λέγω. 


ἀνὴρ δίκαιός ἐστιν, οὐχ ὁ μὴ ἀδικῶν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις ἀδικεῖν δυνάμενος μὴ βούλεται. 
οὐδ᾽ ὃς τὰ μικρὰ λαμβάνειν ἀπέσχετο, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὃς τὰ μεγάλα καρτερεῖ μὴ λαμβάνων, 
ἔχειν δυνάμενος καὶ κρατεῖν ἀζημίως. 
οὐδ᾽ ὅς γε ταῦτα πάντα διατηρεῖ μόνον, 
ἄλλ᾽ ὅς τις ἄδολον γνησίαν τ᾽ ἔχων φύσιν, 
εἶναι δίκαιος κοὺ δοκεῖν εἶναι θέλει. 
Philiscus ap. Grot. Flor. p. 61. 
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κοτυλίσκιον τὸ χεῖλος ἀποκεκρουσμένον. 

EY. φθείρου λαβὼν τόδ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ ὀχληρὸς ὧν δόμοις. 

ΔΙ. οὔπω, μὰ Al’, οἶσθ᾽ ot’ αὐτὸς ἐργάζέι κακα. 

ἀλλ᾽, ὦ γλυκύτατ᾽ Εὐριπίδη, τουτὶ μόνον, 

δός μοι χυτρίδιον σφογγίῳ βεβυσμένον. 4ῖο 
EY. ἀνθρωπ᾽, ἀφαιρήσει με τὴν---τραγφδίαν. 


406. τὸ χεῖλος ἀποκεκρουσμένον, of which the rim has been broken 
ΟἹ]. 
On. φθείρον, begone. The tragedian’s delicacy of language will 
be consulted by not proceeding further with the translation. Pl 598. 
ἀλλὰ φθείρου καὶ μὴ γρύξης. G10. τότε νοστήσεις" νῦν δὲ φθείρου. See 
further Elmsley’s Heracl. p. 81. Blomf. Perse, 155. 
Ib. ὀχληρός. Thes. 1075. νὴ Δί ὀχληρά γ᾽ εἰσήρρηκας λίαν. Esch. 
19, 7. ἐν τοῖς γυμνασίοις ὀχληρὸς Sy. Lucian, I. 38. IIT. 227, 261. 
γυνὴ πολυτελὴς ἔστ᾽ ὀχληρὸν, οὐδ᾽ ἐᾷ 
(ἣν τὸν λαβόνθ᾽ ὡς βούλεται. ἀλλ᾽ ἔνεστί τι 
ἀγαθὸν an’ αὐτῆς, παῖδες ἐλθόντ᾽ els νόσον 
τὸν ἔχοντα ταύτην ἐθεράπευσεν ἐπιμελῶς" 
ἀτυχοῦντι συμπαρέμεινεν' ἀποθάνοντά σε 
ἔθαψε" περιέστειλεν οἰκείως" ὅρα 
els ταῦθ᾽, ὅταν λύπῃ τι τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. 
οὕτω γὰρ οἴσεις πᾶν τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽. Menandri Frag. p. 122. 


408. ScHOL. οὐκ οἶσθα ὅπως βαρὺς εἶ ἐν τοῖς δράμασι, καὶ ἀπακναίεις 
τοὺς θεατάς. This I consider to be false in the first instance, and to 
misrepresent the poet’s meaning in the second. The Athenians, in- 
stead of being wearied by the productions of Euripides, took too 
much pleasure in them. (Ran. 776.) The expression is doubtless 
to be referred to the moral evils, of which the dramas of Euripides 
were so plentifully productive. (Ran. 1078—1088. ) 

410, The wandering Telephus, or some other of these princely 
beggars of Euripides, appears to have been furnished, like Homer’s 
Vulcan, with a fittle basket containing a wet sponge, for the pur- 
pose of wiping off the sweat and dust. Such was the state to which 
the dignity of Attic tragedy was reduced under the hands of Euri- 
pides. See Voss’s translation. 

Ib. σφογγίῳφ Attic for σπογγίῳ. See Blomf. Ag. p. 292. 

Ib. βεβυσμένον from βύζειν or βύειν, to stop up, to fill. Th. 505. 

xnpip βεβυσμένον. Vesp. 127. ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἦν τετρημένα | ἐνεβύσαμεν pa- 
κίοισι. - 
411. τὴν τραγῳδίαν. The reader expects the poet to say σκευὴν, 
or some such word, you will rob me of my whole wardrobe or ma- 
gazine. The poet by a bitter piece of satire substitutes the word 
τραγῳδία, as if the whole substance of one of these dramas of Euri- 
pides consisted in these beggarly externals. 
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ἄπελθε ταυτηνὶ λαβών. ΔΙ. ἀπέρχομαι. 

καίτοι τί δράσω ; δεῖ γὰρ ἑνὸς, οὗ μὴ τυχὼν 
ἀπόλωλ᾽. ἄκουσον, ὦ γλυκύτατ᾽ Ἐϊριπίδη" 

τουτὶ λαβὼν ἄπειμι Kov πρόσειμ᾽ ἔτι" 415 
εἰς τὸ σπυρίδιον ἰσχνά μοι φυλλεῖα δός. 

EY. ἀπολεῖς μ᾽. ἰδού σοι. φροῦδα μοι τὰ δράματα. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽’ οὐκέτ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἄπειμι “Kai yap εἰμ᾽ ἄγαν 
ὀχληρὺς, οὐ δοκῶν με κοιράνους aTuyeiv.” 


412. ταντηνί. ἤγουν τὴν χύτραν. ScHOL. 

416. Pl. 544. φυλλεῖ ἰσχνῶν ῥαφανίδων. 

417. ἰδοὺ, here they are, or what you ask ts done. _ Pac. 962. τοῖς 
θεαταῖς ῥῖπτε τῶν κριθῶν. Olxer. ἰδού. Ran. 1378. ἴθι νυν παρίστασθον 
παρὰ τὼ πλάστιγγ᾽΄. Αἴσχ. et Εὐριπ. ἰδού. Nub. 83, 635, 825. Ran. 
200-1. Th. 25, 255. Eq. 121, 972, 1161. 

Ib. φροῦδα. This was another of those words, the abuse of 
which in his dramas brought down upon Euripides the laughter of 
his "contemporaries; yet there are many atoning passages in his 
writings: witness the following: 

᾿Αρετὴ δὲ κἂν θάνῃ τις, οὐκ ἀπόλλυται, 
(ἢ δ᾽ οὐκετ᾽ ὄντος σώματος" κακουῖσι δὲ 
ἅπαντα φροῦδα συνθάνονθ᾽ ὑπὸ χθονός. 
Fragm. Eurip. Dindorf. p. 112. 


418. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκέτ. Elmsley compares Pac. 328. ἕν μὲν οὖν τουτί μ᾽ 
ἔασον ἕλκύσαι, καὶ μηκέτι. Thes. 846. Dros γεγένημαι προσδοκῶν ὁ δ᾽ 
οὐδέπω. 

419. This is the reading of the old editions, with which Schutz, 
Bekker, and Dindorf agree; and Voss and Wieland translate to 


τ The sad exclamations of Strepsiades, as he lies on the Socratic pallet—waiting 
for inspiration, and sharing his crib with a thousand nameless tenants—sound 
very much like a parody on some chorus of Euripides, which has not come down 
to us. 


ῦδα τὰ 
φρούδη φρούδη δ μβάρο 


καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ἔτι τοῖσι κακοῖς 


ρουρᾶς ᾷδων 

Ree φροῦδος γεγένημαι. Nub. 718. 

“ Lost, lost! gone, gone !” 

Purse and doublet and shoe, 

Blood and colour and hue, 

All are vanish'd and gone 

Through this pestilent crew. 

I keep steady _fuand, 

Yet nought for my pain 

Do I get but this strain, 

“¢ Lost, lost ! gone, gone !” 
H 3 
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οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, ὧς ἀπόλωλ᾽. ἐπελαθόμην, 410 
ἐν ᾧπερ ἐστὶ πάντα μοι τὰ πράγματα. 


the same effect, not considering that great lords cannot put up with 
me. Elmsley, however, partly on the faith of a reading, which In- 
vernizius appears to have transcribed with his usual carelessness 
from the Rav. MS. edits: ὀχληρὸς οὖν, δοκῶν γε κοιράνονς στυγεῖν. 
Ib. xotpdvovs. The word κοίρανος belongs both to Homer and 
Pindar : 
οὐκ ἀγαθὸν * πολυκοιρανίη᾽ εἷς κοίρανος ἔστω, 


εἷς βασιλεύς. Il. Β. 204. 
ὅπως σφίσι μὴ κοίρανος ὀπίσω 

πάλιν οἴκαδ᾽ ἀνεψιὸς 

ζαμενὴς “EXevoro Μέμνων μόλοι. Nem. EEF. 109. 


420. ἐπελαθόμην. On the subject of tribrachs and dactyls occur- 
ring in the fifth place of a comic senarius, see dissertation inserted 
in Seidler’s treatise De Vers. Dochm. 

421. ἐν ᾧπερ ἐστί. This is one of those expressions in which the 
humble collectors of parallel passages are allowed to run riot. Lys. 
29. ὥσθ᾽ ὅλης τῆς Ἑλλάδος | ἐν ταῖς γυναιξίν ἐστιν ἡ σωτηρία. 32. ὡς 
ἔστ᾽ ἐν ἡμῖν τῆς πόλεως τὰ πράγματα. Av. 1677. ἐν τῷ Τριβάλλῳ πᾶν τὸ 
πρᾶγμα. Od. Κ. 69. δύναμις γὰρ ἐν ὑμῖν. The following quotations, 
while they serve to illustrate this construction, will serve also to 
exhibit some distinguishing features of Doric, Attic, and Persian 
character : 

οὔτε xe νῆα 
κανάξαις, οὔτ᾽ ἄνδρας ἀποφθίσειε θάλασσα, 
εἰ μὴ δὴ πρόφρων γε Ποσειδάων ἐνοσίχθων 
ἣ Ζεὺς ἀθανάτων βασιλεὺς ἐθέλῃσιν ὀλέσσαι. 
ἐν τοῖς γὰρ τέλος ἐστὶν ὁμῶς ἀγαθῶν τε κακῶν τε. Hes. Op. 663. 
vir δ᾽ ἔλπομαι μέν. ἐν θεῷ γε μὰν 
τέλος. Pind. Olymp. XIII. 147. 
Zev πάτερ, τῶν μὰν épara φρενὶ, σιγᾷ 
οὗ στόμα. πᾶν δὲ τέλος 
ἐν τὶν ἔργων. Nem. X. 53. 


Address of Miltiades to Callimachus, before the battle of Mara- 
thon: ἐν coi viv, Καλλίμαχε, ἔστε ἣ καταδουλῶσαι ᾿Αθήνας, ἣ ἐλευθέρας 
ποιήσαντα, μνημόσυνα λιπέσθαι ἐς τὸν ἅπαντα ἀνθρώπων βίον, οἷα οὐδὲ 
᾿Αρμόδιός τε καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτων λείπουσι. Herodot. VI. 109. Xerxes is 
informed, that the small bark, in which he is passing the Helles- 

ont, must sink, unless lightened of its burden: καὶ Repféa λέγεται 
ἀκούσαντα ταῦτα εἶπα. ““"Ανδρες Πέρσαι, viv ris διαδεξάτω ὑμέων βασιλέος 
κηδόμενος" ἐν ὑμῖν γὰρ οἶκε εἶναι ἐμοὶ ἡ carnpin.” τὸν μὲν ταῦτα λέγει" 
τοὺς δὲ, προσκυνέοντας, ἐκπηδόειν ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν" καὶ τὴν νῆα ἐπικουφι- 

5. Aristotle observes, (Polit. 4.) that it is uncertain whether Homer meant by 
this word to brand the complex tyranny of the multitude, or that of many indivi- 


dual kings. Pope prefers the former meaning : “That worst of tyrants, an usurp- 
ing crowd.” 
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Εἰὐριπίδιον ὦ γλυκύτατον καὶ φίλτατον, 
’ 3. 3 ’ , 3 > ἤ > ν 
κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολοίμην, εἴ τί σ᾽ αἰτήσαιμ᾽ ἔτι, 
πλὴν ἐν μόνον, τουτὶ μόνον, τουτὶ μόνον, 
σκάνδικά μοι δὸς, “ μητρόθεν δεδεγμένος." 425 


σθεῖσαν, οὕτω δὴ ἀποσωθῆναι és τὴν ᾿Ασίην. Herodot. VIII. 118. Ex- 
amples of this formula in the tragedians are abundantly supplied 
by Elmsley, (ad Med. v. 223.) Blomf. (ad Pers. p. 118.) To 
which add, from prose writers, Dem. 54, 19. 292, 21. Lysias, 95, 5. 
Thucyd. I. δ. 74. Plat. 7 Epist. 337, c. 

425. σκάνδικα, a wild potherb. ‘ Hee (scandix) est quam Ari- 
stophanes Euripidi poete objecit joculariter, matrem ejus ne olus 
quidem legitimum venditasse, sed scandicem.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 
AXII. c.22. Hence when Nicias in the Knights alludes to the 
hame of Euripides, his fellow-slave replies, v. 19, μή μοί γε, μή μοι, 
μὴ διασκανδικίσῃς. 


Ib. μητρόθεν δεδεγμένος. Aisch. Choeph. 738. ὃν ἐξέθρεψα μητρόθεν 
δεδεγμένη. Allusions of a similar sort to the tragedian’s mother and 


her occupation occur in Arist. Thes. 387. προπηλακιζομένας ὁρῶσ᾽ ὑμᾶς 
ὑπὸ | Εὐριπίδου, τοῦ τῆς λαχανοπωλητρίας. 455. ἄγρια γὰρ ἡμᾶς, ὦ yuvai- 


nes, δρᾷ κακὰ, | ἅτ᾽ ἐν ἀγρίοισι τοῖς λαχάνοις αὐτὸν trpadeis. 


t To young and ingenuous minds, the moral point of view, under which the 
productions of Aristophanes were framed, will be of far deeper moment than any 
consideration of his wit and talent. To such minds the following extract, long 
as it is, will not appear misplaced. ‘‘In all governments where the general will 
is the law, and where that will is perpetually influenced by the 68 or writ- 
ings of individuals, nothing seems more fair (however unpalatable the investiga- 
tion may occasionally prove) than that the pretensions of every one who aspires 
to occupy something more than an ordinary prominence in the public eye should 
be closely sifted and scrutinized, that it may be distinctly ascertained under what 
circumstances, and from what points of view, his peculiar opinions have been 
formed; and a clue thus found whether these claims are the offspring of vanity, 
presumption, and self-interest, or the better workings of an honest mind, anxious 
to throw into the common stock the best fruits of those rich endowments which 
nature has bestowed, or of that sound and wholesome intelligence which fair 
labour and industry have gradually achieved. It must be owned, that in Athens 
this inquisition was of the most searching nature. The finest wits of the day 
made it their peculiar business to provide this favourite repast for the sov 
multitude; and the great Demus himself, when in his comic theatre, was little 
else than the master-gaoler in Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon; his eye upon every 
surrounding chamber, and his mind master of the words and actions, and even 
almost of the very thoughts of its occupant. In compliance with this established 
custom, the name of Euripides seldom occurs in the pages of Aristophanes with- 
out a blow at his birth, which was in truth of the humblest description ; the 
illustrious author of the Medea, the Hippolytus, the Phosnisse, and the Alcestis 
(and creations more splendid never came from the brain of man) having been, it 
appears, neither more nor less than the son of a mere cabbage-woman, or little 
retailer of pot-herbs. No person, with a soul above the size of a needle’s point, 
would have dreamed for one brief moment of alluding to such a circumstance in 
the history of such a man, but that to this taint of birth and of earlier connexions 
and associations be ascribed (such at least was evidently the opinion of Ari- 
stophanes) no portion of those scenic changes which the tragedian began 
at an early period to attempt, and which, in spite of every effort directed against 
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EY. ἁνὴρ ὑβρίζει. κλεῖε πηκτὰ δωμάτων. 

ΔΙ. ὦ θύμ᾽, ἄνευ σκάνδικος ἐμπορευτέα. 

ἄρ᾽ οἶσθ᾽ ὅσον τὸν ἀγῶν᾽ ἀγωνιεῖ τάχα, 

μέλλων ὑπὲρ Λακεδαιμονίων ἀνδρῶν λέγειν ; 

πρόβαινε νῦν, ὦ θυμέ: γραμμὴ δ᾽ αὑτηί. 430 
ἔστηκας ; οὐκ εἶ καταπιὼν Ἐριπίδην ; 


426. πήκτα δωμάτων, fores: one of those pleonastic expressions 
in which the tragedians delighted. Such are στέγας δόμων, Enurip. 
Cycl. 118. μελάθρων στέγαι, Alc. 255. ἁρμάτων ὀχήματα, Suppl. 673. 
ἁρμάτων dxos, Hipp. 1161. Phoeniss. 1206, &c. &c. See Porson’s 
Hee. v. 298. and Blomfield’s Perse, p. 148. 

428. ἀγῶν᾽ ἀγωνιεῖ. Parallel phrases to this might be derived 
from the tragic writers of Athens, (no other instance of it occurs 
in Aristophanes,) and also from her orators; but the writings of 
one who had viewed the manners of Greece with no incurious eye 
furnish two such specimens of it, as no sense of propriety will 
allow to be mixed up with examples taken from a less holy source: 
σὺ δὲ, ὦ ἄνθρωπε τοῦ Θεοῦ, . . . ἀγωνίζον τὸν καλὸν ἀγῶνα τῆς πίστεως, 
ἐπιλαβοῦ τῆς αἰωνίου ζωῆς, εἰς ἣν καὶ ἐκλήθης. 1 Tim. vi.11. Again, where 
the same writer, contemplating the termination of his holy labours, 
bursts forth into that glorious and triumphant declaration: ἐγὼ γὰρ 
ἤδη σπένδομαι, καὶ ὁ καιρὸς τῆς ἐμῆς ἀναλύσεως ἐφέστηκε' τὸν ἀγῶνα τὸν 
καλὸν ἡγώνισμαι, τὸν δρόμον τετέλεκα, τὴν πίστιν τετήρηκα' λοιπὸν, axd- 
κειταί μοι ὁ τῆς δικαιοσύνης στέφανος, ὃν ἀποδώσει μοι ὁ Κύριος ἐν ἐκείνῃ 
τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, ὁ δίκαιος κριτής. 2 Tim. iv. 6. 

430. γραμμή. A word so closely connected as this is with the 
race-course, might have been expected to be of more frequent oc- 
currence than it is in the writings of Pindar. It is found, however, 
in a curious passage of his ninth Pythian ode, (206—213.) where 
the daughter of Antzus is placed at the goal, as the prize of vic- 
tory, a mode by which Danaus had previously disposed of eight and 
forty daughters. The following passage in the Electra of Euripides 
is more deserving of the reader's attention : 


μή μοι, τὸ πρῶτον Any ἐὰν δράμῃ καλῶς, 
νικᾶν δοκείτω τὴν δίκην, πρὶν ἂν πέλας 
γραμμῆς ἵκηται, καὶ τέλος κάμψῃ βίον. 954. 


431. καταπιὼν Ἑὐριπίδην. Ran. 1466. Lysist. 565. Eq. 693. 
Esch. 13, 38. ἐνταῦθα δὴ ἐτράπετο ἐπὶ τὸ καταφαγεῖν τὴν πατρῴαν οὐσίαν. 
καὶ οὐ μόνον κατέφαγεν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ οἷόν τ᾽ ἐστὶν εἰπεῖν, καὶ κατέπιεν. Lucian, 


him, he brought to too successful a termination ; and of those more fearful aberra- 
tions, of which it forms no excuse to say, that they refer almost exclusively to the 
poet’s own times, and that what was poison to them, may be found delightful and 
even innoxious food to us.” Quarterly Rev. N°. 88. p. 406. 
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7 5" 


ἐπήνεσ᾽" ἄγε νυν, “ ὦ τάλαινα καρδία, 
ἄπελθ᾽ ἐκεῖσε, κἄτα τὴν κεφαλὴν ἐκεῖ 
9 Κατα Τῇ ᾿ ἢ 
, ~ > ὦ 9 > “ἡ ”~ 
παράσχες, εἰποῦσ᾽ ἅττ᾽ ἂν αὑτῇ σοὶ δοκῇ. 
τόλμησον, ἴθι, χώρησον, ἄγαμαι καρδίας. 435 
HM. τί δράσεις ; τί φήσεις ; ἀλλ᾽ ἴσθι νυν 


> , a σι > > NA 
ἀναίσχυντος ὧν σιδηροῦς T avnp, 
ὅστις παρασχὼν τῇ πόλει τὸν αὐχένα, 


VI. 224. τὸν Εὐριπίδην ὅλον κατεπεπώκαμεν. The lively passage (II. 
14.5.) seems to contain in it the germ of Ben Jonson’s admirable 
“« Volpone,” but it is too long for insertion. III. 168, 169. Al- 
ciph. ἔν. III. ep. 32. ὅλον σε αὐτοῖς ἀγροῖς καταπιοῦσα. 

Ib. Εὐριπίδην : i. 6. his whining, supplicating spirit. That even 
the pathetic powers of the tragedian, justly as they have made him 
the admiration of posterity, were a deep and mischievous offence 
against the spirit of his own age, see again the article in the Quar- 
terly Review, from which the foregoing extract was made. The 
best-regulated minds must after all, I fear, plead guilty to the self- 
condemning judgment, which Aristophanes has put into the mouth 
of his chattering Bacchus: ‘“‘ With him (i. 6. Aéschylus) lies the 
mtsdom of his art; with the other (i.e. Euripides) lies its delight : 
Toy μὲν γὰρ ἡγοῦμαι σοφὸν, τῷ δ᾽ ἥδομαι. Ran. 1413. 

432. ἐπήνεσα.. The first aorist used instead of the present tense. 
So also in Pac. 528. ἀπέπτυσ᾽ ἐχθροῦ φωτὸς ἔχθιστον πλέκος. This 
practice is common enough among the tragecians, and particularly 
with Euripides. Hippol. 610, 1403. Cycl. 81. Alcest. 396, 401. 
Helen, 355, 843. Ion, 1631. Troad. 53, 668, 727. Orest. 1531, 
1688. 


435. ἄγαμαι καρδίας. Av. 1744. ἄγαμαι δὲ λόγων. Herodot. VI. 
76. ἄγασθαι .. τοῦ Epacivov. IX. 79. ἄγαμαι σεῦ. Evurip. Iph. Aul. 
28. οὐκ ἄγαμαι ταῦτ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀριστέως. Rhes. 245. ἄγαμαι λήματος. 
Porson prefers ἄγαμαι, καρδία, well done, heart ; and defends his 
reading by various examples ; for which see Kidd’s edit. of Dawes, 
p- 470. The reading in the text is that of Elmsley and Dindorf. 

436. The metre is dochmiac. Two senarii intervene, and the 
dochmiac measure is resumed. 

437. σιδηροῦς ἀνήρ. To the examples collected by Blomfield, in 
his Prometheus Vinct. p. 137. add the following: II. A. 510. ἐπεὶ of 
σφι λίθος χρὼς οὐδὲ σίδηρος. Od. M. 280. ἦ ῥά νυ σοί ye σιδήρεα πάντα 
τέτυκται. ¥. 172. Theoc. Idyl. XIII. 5. ἀλλὰ καὶ ᾿Αμφιτρύωνος 6 
χαλκεοκάρδιος vids. Id. XXII. 47. σαρκὶ σιδαρείῃ, σφνρήλατος ola κολοσ- 
ods. Id. XXIX. 24. κημὲ μαλθακὸν ἐξεπόνασε σιδαρέω. Mosch. Idyl. 
IV. 44. πέτρης ὅγ᾽ ἔχων νόον ἠὲ σιδήρου | καρτερὸν ἐν στήθεσσι. Asch. 
c. Ctes. 77, 25. οὐ μέμνησθε αὐτοῦ τὰ μιαρὰ καὶ ἀπίθανα ῥήματα, ἃ πῶς ποθ᾽ 
ὑμεῖς ὦ σιδήρεοι ἐκαρτερεῖτε ἀκροώμενοι; Lysias, 117, 47. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὴ 
σιδηροῦς ἐστὶν, οἴομαι αὐτὸν ἔννουν γεγονέναι, κι τ. λ. 
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ἅπασι μέλλεις εἷς λέγειν τἀναντία. 

HM. ἁνὴρ οὐ τρέμει τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽. ela νυν, 440 
ἐπειδήπερ αὐτὸς αἱρεῖ, λέγε. 

ΔΙ. μή μοι φθονήσητ᾽, ἄνδρες οἱ θεώμενοι, 

εἰ πτωχὸς ὧν ἔπειτ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις λέγειν 

μέλλω περὶ τῆς πόλεως, τρυγῳδίαν ποιῶν" 

τὸ γὰρ δίκαιον οἶδε καὶ Tpvy@dia. 445 


439. εἷς, more commonly εἷς ὧν, or εἷς ἀνθρώπων. 

440. Eq. 262. τρέμων τὰ πράγματα. 

442. The following address contains much parody from the Te- 
lephus of Euripides. The commencement of the tragedian’s own 
pow was as follows: 

μή μοι φθονήσητ᾽, ἄνδρες “Ελλήνων ἄκροι, 
εἰ πτωχὸς ὧν τέτληκ᾽ ἐν ἐσθλοῖσιν λέγειν. 

Ib. ἄνδρες οἱ θεώμενοι. The substantive is often omitted in Ari- 
stophanes, and the participle by itself stands for spectators. Nub. 
518. Ran. 2, 926. Pl. 798. 

443. ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις. Lysias, 898, 16. εἰ καὶ πρότερον μὴ εἴθισται λέ- 
yew ἐν ἀνδράσι. 

444. ποιεῖν. Ran. 1021. δρᾶμα ποιήσας “Apens μεστόν. 1255. κάλ- 
λιστα μέλη ποιήσαντι. So in old English try: “ Ye lovirs, that 
can make of sentiment.” Chaucer's Legends of good Women. “To 
solace him sometime as I do when I make.” Visions of Pierce 
Ploughman. 


And hath he skill to make so excellent, 
Yet hath such little skill to bridle love? 
Spencer, Eclog. 4. 
The god of Shepherds, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me humbly as I can to make. _Id. Eclog. 6. 


445. In making this declaration, the poet brings back the comic 
art to what, if a curious extract from a MS. quoted by the learned 
editor of Pruclus may be believed, was its original purpose and 
design. Comedy, (rpvypéia,) according to this authority, derived 
its origin from the following circumstance. Some countrymen hav- 
ing been injured by some of the townspeople of Athens, took the 
following method of redressing their grievances. About the time 
of the first sleep, they entered the town, and making a circuit of 
the streets, proclaimed aloud, “ There lives such an one, who did 
so and so to some of the country people.” Thesg¢ exclamations 
naturally attracted the attention of the neighbours, who as naturally 
talked over in the morning what they had heard on the preceding 
night. The consequences were presently apparent: strong feelings 
of shame on the part of the persons thus handled, and a visible 
decrease in the offences which had been previously committed. 
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ἐγὼ δὲ λέξω δεινὰ μὲν, δίκαια δέ. 
οὐ γάρ με νῦν γε διαβαλεῖ Κλέων, ὅτι 
ξένων παρόντων τὴν πόλιν κακῶς λέγω. 
αὐτοὶ γάρ ἐσμεν, οὑπὶ Ληναίῳ τ᾽ ἀγὼν, 


The practice being continued, and its good effects evident, the heads 
of the city came to a resolution, that the proceedings of these κωμε- 
κοὶ were much to the public benefit: a search was accordingly made 
for them, and these censors given to understand, that their future 
strictures must no longer be a matter of choice, but, whether they 
would or not, that they should give them vent on an open stage. The 
publicity of a theatre, however, appears to have been less to their 
taste than the obscurity of the streets; and a compromise was ac- 
cordingly made with their diffidence or their fears, by allowing 
them to mount the stage with their faces smeared with the lees of 
wine. The effect of these stationary exhibitions on the public 
morals (for shame, as the writer observes, then dwelt among men) 
was still more conspicuous than that of the peripatetic performances ; 
and it was accordingly determined, that the office should in future 
be transferred to men of learning and ability, properly qualified for 
so important a task. “ ἀρχὴν οὖν δεξαμένου τυῦ πράγματος πολλοὶ γεγό- 
μασι κωμφδοὶ, ἐλέγχοντες τοὺς κακῶς βιοῦντας, καὶ τοὺς ταῖς ἀδικίαις χαίρον- 
τας, ἀναστέλλοντες τὰς ἀκαίρους καὶ ἀδίκους αὐτῶν πράξεις, καὶ ὠφέλουν 
κοινῇ τὴν πόλιν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων." Gaisford’s Hephestion, p. 409. 

448. τὴν πόλιν. Though the rich, the noble, and the influential 
by their virtues or their talents, might be held up to ridicule on 
the stage, Athens had still its law of libel, by which the majesty of 
the sovereign people was protected. Xenoph. de Rep. Athen. ITI. 
18. Κωμφῳδεῖν δ᾽ αὖ καὶ κακὼς λέγειν τὸν μὲν δῆμον οὐκ ἐῶσιν, ἵνα μὴ αὐτοὶ 
ἀκούωσι κακῶς" ἰδίᾳ δὲ κελεύουσιν, εἴ τίς τινα βούλεται" εὖ εἰδότες ὅτι οὐχὶ 
τοῦ δήμου ἐστὶν, οὐδὲ τοῦ πλήθους ὁ κωμῳδούμενος, ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ 
πλούσιος, ἣ γενναῖος, ἢ δυνάμενος. See on this subject, Wachsmuth, 
tom. II. δ. 64. and Beilage, 4. 

449. αὐτοὶ, by ourselves. Thes. 472. αὐταὶ γάρ ἐσμεν, κοὐδεμί" ἐκφορὰ 
λόγου. Plato, Protag. 309, a. ὥς γ᾽ ἐν αὐτοῖς ἡμῖν εἰρῆσθαι. 8 Legg. 
836, Ὁ. αὐτοὶ γάρ ἐσμεν. Parm. 137, 8. αὐτοί ἐσμεν. Luc. IT. 33. 
and Hemsterhuis’ note. 

Ib. Δήναιον has been already explained, as the place in Athens 
where the Lenza, or festival of the wine-press, was held. 

Ib. ἀγών. Ran. 882. νῦν γὰρ ἀγὼν σοφίας ὁ μέγας χωρεῖ πρὸς ἔργον. 
785. ἀγῶνα ποιεῖν... τῆς τέχνης. 873. ἀγῶνα κρῖναι. Lysias, 190, 24. 
ὁ δὲ ἀγὼν οὐ πρὸς τὰ τούτων ἔργα ἀλλὰ πρὸς τοὺς πρότερον ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς εἰρη- 
κότας. 176, °3. gtr, 6. -This struggle for victory among the dra- 
matists of Athens (the earnestness of which is still per ape re- 
served in the English word agony) took place more particularly at 
the Lenean and great spring festivals. On the two other Dionyaiac 
festivals there appear to have been little more than recitations or 
repetitions of former dramatic pieces. 
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κοὔπω ξένοι πάρεισιν" οὔτε γὰρ φύροι 450 


450. φόροι. How much is contained in this word, and what a 
landmark in political science does it form for those, who may them- 
selves be called to sway the rod of empire, and have “ to read their 
history in a nation’s eye!” On one side of this little word we see 
Athens comparatively unimportant and insignificant, yet, if the pleas- 
ing pictures of Isocrates (Orat. Areop.) be not a rhetorician’s dream, 
free and happy and if the noble sentiments ascribed to her by 
- Herodotus (VIII. 143, 4.) be correct, deserving at once both hap- 
piness and freedom. On the other side is beheld Athens d 
of all that wealth and power can bestow, yet restless and discon. 
tented at home ; hated and feared among her dependants abroad ; 
mistress of a glorious literature, which will never allow her name 
to be forgotten, yet herself rapidly setting into dim night, and 
her pale star only occasionally rising above the horizon, to remind 
thoughtful minds of that day of vengeance and compensation which 
awaits "national, as well as individual guilt. Whence had come 
the mighty change? One source at least will be found in the all- 
important word before us. When the Persian left the sacred soil 
of Greece, he left behind him an enemy far more fatal than his 
sword or bow—the plunder of a rich and luxurious camp, and a 
body of noble prisoners, easily convertible into riches. From that 
moment the love of Persian gold seems to have become as predo- 
minant among the Greeks as their original fears of Medic iron, and 
even of Medic dress, (Herodot. VI. 112.) had been; and the mis- 
chievous consequences among their two leading states were only of 
later or earlier date according to the nature of their respective 
institutions. The Spartan monarch, Pausanias, stood among the 
magnificent spoils of Plates, and made an ostentatious display (He- 
rodot. ΙΧ. 82.) of virtuous poverty and temperance: the wretched 
man knew not how soon the demons of luxury and avarice were to 
take ssion of his very soul. The more expeditious Athenians, 
with Themistocles their guide, took ship after the battle of Salamis, 
and carried to the islands the news of the victory—and an appli- 
cation for money. (Herodot. VIII. 112.) It was a combination of 
things which no Athenian ever after lost sight of. Henceforth in 
their lighter and their graver literature, in the language of the 
common Athenians, and the workings of their statesmen’s minds, 
the proofs of this growing appetite for gold meet us at every turn. 
The tragic muse pointed to Persia as the very harbour of treasure 
(Eschyl Perse, 255); the comic talked of its gold distributed by 
bushels (Arist. Ach. 108. Br. edit.). The common people dwelt on 
the 1200 camel-loads from which it was supplied (Dem. 185, 22): 
while in the minds of the gravest politicians seemed to run a constant 
current of two prevailing ideas, and those almost convertible terms, 


ἃ Καίτοι προσήκει τὰς ἀρετὰς ἀσκεῖν καὶ τὰς κακίας φεύγειν πολὺ μᾶλλον ταῖς 
πόλεσιν ἣ τοῖς ἰδιώταις. ἀνὴρ μὲν ἀσεβὴς καὶ πονηρὸς τυχὸν ἂν φθάσειε τελευ- 
thoas πρὶν δοῦναι δίκην τῶν ἡμαρτημένων" αἱ δὲ πόλεις διὰ τὴν ἀθανασίαν ὑπομένουσι 
καὶ τὰς καρὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τὰς παρὰ τῶν θεῶν τιμωρίας. Isoc. 183, c. d. 
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rd w?> 9 “ ’ ᾿ 4 
ἥκουσιν, οὔτ᾽ ἐκ τῶν πόλεων οἱ ξύμμαχοι: 
5 > » A > “ ΄“ 4 e 

αλλ ἐσμεν αὑτοὶ νὺν γε περιεπτισμένοι 


*money and ships, ships and money. That statesmen should have 
shared the madness will cause no surprise: a large revenue had 
through their unwise policy become indispensable to Athens ; and 
many were the hungry mouths they had now to feed. This first play 
of Aristophanes presents us (to say nothing of soldiers and seamen) 
with a large body of ecclesiasts, who did not afford their deliberative 
wisdom for nothing: his “‘ Wasps” will let loose upon us some thou- 
sands of cormorants, equally clamorous for law, for oratory, and— 
three obols: while the “ Knights” will bring us into the very focus 
and virulence of the disease, among that accursed crew whose mouths 
were alike gagged or opened by the precious metals; men who for 
mercenary motives marred all that the generous mind of Solon had 
planned, and who have made the very names of demagogue and de- 
mocracy stink in the nostrils of those who care little to see their 
fellow-creatures wealthy and powerful, but who care much to see 
them virtuous and happy, honourable in the eyes of their fellow- 
creatures, and receding as little as possible from that standard of 
excellence for which the soul of man was originally designed. As 
the whole revenue of Athens, internal and external, will come be- 
fore us in the comedy of the Wasps, to that play any further re- 
marks upon this subject must now be deferred. 

451. ἐκ τῶν πόλεων, the tributary states. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν πείσας 
(Alcibiades scil.) ὑμᾶς τὸν φόρον ταῖς πόλεσιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς τάξαι τὸν ὑπ᾽ 
᾿Αριστείδου πάντων δικαιότατα τεταγμένον, αἱρεθεὶς ἐπὶ τούτῳ δέκατος αὐτὸς 
μάλιστα διπλάσιον αὐτὸν ἑκάστῳ τῶν συμμάχων ἐποίησεν κι τ. Χ. Andoc. 
30, 21. 

Ib. ξύμμαχοι. At the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, Athens, 
at Mr. Mitford observes, had few allies, properly so called. On the 
continent of Greece the principal were the Thessalians and the 
Acarnanians: of the islands, Corcyra, Zacynthus, Chios, and Les- 
bos are alone properly reckoned among the allies of Athens. Her 
tributary states a τῶν πόλεων ξύμμαχοι) formed a far more nume- 
rous and splendid catalogue. Compare Mitford, 11]. 87. and Thu- 
cyd. IT. δ. 9, 22. and continue the passage above quoted from 
Andocides. 

452. περιεπτισμένοι. Περιπτίσσειν, to shell, to slip beans out of 
their skin, to separate corn from the shell and chaff. ἀλλὰ περιπτί- 
σαντες καὶ ἀφελόντες τὸ κάλυφος, μετὰ ταῦτα κόπτουσιν ἐν τῷ ὅλμῳ. 


x “Jt was the main principle of Pericles’ policy, and it is also adopted by Thu- 
cydides in the famous introduction to his History, that it is not the country and 
people, but moveable and personal property, χρήματα, in the proper sense of the 
word, which make states great and powerful.” Miller, I. 223. For the histo- 
rian’s reflections on the two subjects in the text, and the operations which na- 
turally arose out of such reflections, see, among other passages, I. 9, 11, 83, 101, 
117, 142. IL. 13, 97. TI 13, 31. 1. g, 12, 16, 18, το 28, 33, 359 44, 68, 8ο---82, 
86, 93, 107, 108, 117» 121) 142, 143. IT. 24, 62. TIL. 17, 51) 92. IV. 12, 108. 
V. 52. 
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τοὺς γὰρ μετοίκους ἄχυρα τῶν ἀστῶν λέγω. 


Theophr. Hist. Pl. lib. EX. c. 17. Hence the metaphorical ex- 
pression περιεπτισμένοι, free from all husk or chaff. 

4523. μετοίκους. The population of Athens consisted of three sorts ; 
the freemen, the slaves, and the metics, or resident aliens. These 
latter with their families are estimated by Boeckh at 45,000 persons. 
As commercial occupations were never in great esteem among the 
ancient Greeks, it was left in a great degree to this body of per- 
sons to carry on manufactures and commerce. Hence their general 
residence was in the city or the sea-port towns, where they lived in 
hired lodgings; those individuals excepted, who were entertained 
as guests by their friends. Metics were bound to serve in the 
fleet. When armed as hoplites, they were originally only used as 
- garrison-soldiers ; in later times they also served in campaigns, to 
which aliens not yet domiciled were also occasionally summoned. 
They were prohibited from serving in the cavalry. Every resident 
alien paid, by way of protection-money (μετοίκιον), twelve drachmas 
a year: widows paying half that sum, provided they had no 
eon of sufficient age to pay for himself; if however the son paid 
the protection-money, the mother was exempt. Every resitent 
alien had a patron (προστάτης) or surety ; and by some writers it 
has been maintained, that the payment of the protection-money 
was made by this surety ; but this is directly opposed to the testi- 
monies of the ancients: for the state looked for security to the 
body of the alien himself; and if he was convicted before the po- 
litee of non-payment of the duty, he was immediately sold. What 
liturgies (λειτουργίαι), or, state-services, these resident aliens per- 
formed, we have little knowledge; but that they performed litur- 
gies, different in some respects from those of the citizens, and 
that they also paid property-taxes, is pretty clear. Property- 
taxes are often mentioned in connexion with the resident aliens. 
This class of settlers composed distinct symmoriz (μετοικικαὶ συμμο- 
pia), which had treasurers of their own; and a fixed contribution 
was settled for each one by persons appointed for that purpose 
(éreypadeis), which was of course only to be paid upon the move- 
able property in Attica, since, with the exception of the proxeni 
and isoteles, no resident aliens had the right of possessing land. As 
the greater number of the metics were probably poor, it cannot be 
supposed that a large sum could ever have been collected from them, 
however strict the laws may have been against concealment, which 
from the nature of their property was easily practised. The manner 
in which the metics are mentioned in the text, does not say much 
for the estimation in which they were held at Athens; but insult- 
ing language was not the only evil which they had to endure ; the 
dishonourable services imposed on them, under the titles of sca- 
phephoria, hydriaphoria, sciadephoria, must have been still more 
irritating and offensive. For various points of information con- 
tained in this note, the reader is referred to Boeckh, vol. I. pp. 63, 
187, 348. II. 44, 313, 315. and Wachsmuth, I. 250, 251. 
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ἐγὼ δὲ μισῶ μὲν Λακεδαιμονίους σφόδρα, 

καὐτοῖς ὃ Ποσειδῶν, οὐπὶ Ταινάρῳ θεῦς, 455 
, @ 3 , ‘ >» ἢ 

σείσας ἀπασιν ἐμβάλοι Tas οἰκίας" 

κἀμοὶ γάρ ἐστιν ἀμπέλια κεκομμένα. 


454. δέ. Δὲ, thus used, serves to resume a subject which has 
for some time been dropped. See examples by Heindorf, in Plato's 
Protag. 313, b. Brunck, apparently ignorant of this power of the 
particle δὲ, has altered the text to ἔγωγε μισῶ. 

455- ὁ Ποσειδῶν. On the promontory of Tenarum there was a 
temple of Apollo, as well as of Neptune (Miller, I. 257, 417): 
but the worship of the latter deity being the prevalent one among 
the Ionian race, and that of the former among the Doric tribes, 
Aristophanes naturally looked to the latter as his avenging deity. 
Some previous guilt of the Lacedemonians committed against this 
temple (Thucyd. I. 128.) still further justified the selection. 

Ib. Ταινάρῳ. For an account of the present state of the Tna- 
rian promontory, and the temple of Neptune, see Leake’s Morea, 
vol. I. p. 299—301. 

456. σείσας. The poet had in his mind the terrible earthquake 
which befell the Spartans a few years previously. “ It came,” says 
Mr. Mitford, “suddenly at mid-day, with a violence before unheard 
of. The youths of the principal families, assembled in the gymna- 
sium at the appointed hour for exercise, were in great numbers 
crushed by its fall; many of both sexes and of all ages were buried 
under the ruins of other buildings ; the shocks were repeated ; the 
earth opened in several places; vast ents from the summits 
of Taygetus were tumbled down its sides: in the end, only five 
houses remained standing in Sparta, and it was computed that 
twenty thousand lives were lost.” II. 370. For some political 
movements consequent on this event, see Arist. Lysistr. 1137— 
1146. 

Ib. ἐμβάλοι. Elmsley compares Nub. 1489. ἕως ἂν αὐτοῖς ἐμβάλῃς 
τὴν οἰκίαν. 

457. ἀμπέλια κεκομμένα. “ The manner in which the Lydian 
monarch carried on the war was thus. Marching into the Milesian 
territory a little before harvest, with all military pomp, to the sound 
of various musical instruments, he cut down all the corn, and de- 
stroyed all the vines, olives, and other valuable trees ; sparing the 
buildings, that the people might have the better means of cul- 
tivating fresh harvests for him to carry off or destroy.” Mitford, 
II.9. To the same cruel method of carrying on war among the 
Greeks, we find continual allusions in their orators and historians. 
Lysias, 142, 39. καὶ yap ὑμᾶς φεύγοντας Φυλὴν καταλαβεῖν καὶ δένδρα 
τεμεῖν, Isoc. 92, 6. οὕτω δὲ τὰ περὶ τὸν πόλεμον ἀτυχοῦσιν, dor’ ὀλίγου 
δεῖν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν τεμνομένην καὶ πορθουμένην τὴν αὑτῶν χώραν 
περιορῶσιν. Ib. 120, d. οὐδεμία γάρ ἐστι τῶν πόλεων ἀκέραιος, οὐδ᾽ ἥ τις 
οὐχ ὁμόρους ἔχει τοὺς κακῶς ποιήσοντας ὡς τετμῆσθαι μὲν τὰς χώρας, 
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ἀτὰρ, φίλοι γὰρ οἱ παρόντες ἐν λόγῳ, 
τί ταῦτα τοὺς Λάκωνας αἰτιώμεθα ; 
ἡμῶν γὰρ ἄνδρες, (οὐχὶ τὴν πόλιν λέγω, 460 

a ΄σ- 4 8 4 “ ὔ ld 

μέμνησθε τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι οὐχὶ τὴν πολιν λέγω,) 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδράρια μοχθηρὰ, παρακεκομμένα, 
ἄτιμα, καὶ παράσημα, καὶ παράξενα, 
K.T. A. 440, Ὁ. οὐ καταλαβόντες τὸν Πειραιᾶ καὶ τὸν σῖτον τὸν ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ 
διεφθείρετε καὶ τὴν γῆν ἐτέμνετε, κιτ.ιλ. Dem. 256, 1. Φιλίππω. .. τὰν 
χώραν δαίοντος καὶ δενδροκοπέοντος. See also Andoc. 13, 38. 24, 25. 
26, τ. Lycurg. 169, 1y. Herodot. I. 17. VI. g9. ΙΧ. 86. Thucyd 
I. §. 82. Well might the Jewish historian with a just pride ob- 
serve, “ Our legislator obliges us to treat those who are our ene- 
mies with moderation ; for he doth not allow us to set their country 
on fire, nor permit us to cut down those trees that bear fruit.” 
Joseph. c. Apionem. 

458. of παρόντες ἐν λόγῳ, qui sermoni hutc tnterestis, sive ejus eslis 
arbitri. Incert. Rhes. 149. ris δῆτα, Τρώων, of πάρεισιν ἐν λόγῳ; 
Kust. 

459. Thes. 473. ri ταῦτ᾽ ἔχουσαι κεῖνον αἰτιώμεθα ; 

461. In some of those severe invectives which Isocrates was in 
the habit of breaking into against his countrymen, he also guards 
himself by a similar caution: λέγω δὲ οὐ καθ᾽ ἁπάντων, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τῶν 
ἐνόχων τοῖς εἰρημένοις ὄντων. Ad Nicocl. 24, b. De Pace, 170, d. 

462. mapaxexoupéva. A metaphorical expression derived from 
money ill coined. Lucian, IV. 170. κατὰ τοὺς ἀργυρογνώμονας διαγι- 
γνώσκειν ἅ re δόκιμα καὶ ἀκίβδηλα, καὶ ἃ παρακεκομμένα ἀργνραμοιβικῶς δὲ 
τῶν λεγομένων ἕκαστα ἐξετάζοντες, ὡς τὰ μὲν παρακεκομμένα εὐθὺς ἀπορ- 
ριπτειν, παραδέχεσθαι δὲ τὰ δόκιμα, καὶ ἔννομα, καὶ ἀκριβὴ τὸν τύπον. See 
also Blomfield’s Ag. p. 250. and Monk’s Hippol. p. 137. 

463. ἄτιμα. Ran. 692. εἶτ᾽ dripdy φημι χρῆναι μηδέν᾽ εἶναι ᾽ν τῇ 
πόλει. Av. 766. εἰ δ᾽ ὁ Πισίον προδοῦναι τοῖς ἀτίμοις τὰς πύλας | βού- 
λεται, πέρδιξ γενέσθω. For the various offences which incurred loss 
of franchise, and other civil disabilities, among the Athenians—all 
which class of delinquents were known‘ by the name of dresoc—see 
Schémann, 73—75. 

463. wapdonpa. The metaphor is again derived from the mint. 
The pure silver coin of Athens was a subject of no small pride 
to her citizens ; and hence the metaphorical language so often de- 
rived from it. In the Frogs (’718—733.) this language is pursued 
to great length. 

y A spirited version of this chorus (from the pen of the Right Hon. J. H. Frere 
appeared in an early number of a monthly publication, which for fine specimens 
of ‘the poetic art, ri effusions of fancy, wit, and pathos, and strains of the mos 
po ] eloquence, directed to the best interests of Church and State, has had no 
superior in the whole compass of British literature. 

Oftentimes have we reflected | on a similar abuse 
In the choice of men for office, | and of coins for common use ; 
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ἐσυκοφάντει Μεγαρέων τὰ χλανίσκια" 


Ib. παράξενα. As the preposition παρὰ had in two former epithets 
marked something wrong in the coining or impress of money, so 
here it should, in grammatical strictness, imply some abuse in the 
rights of hospitality, either of a private or a public nature. Brunck 
translates the word semi-cives ; and in this sense the commentators 
and translators generally coincide. 

464. ἐσυκοφάντει. This verb is followed equally by an accusative 
of person or of thing. Av. 1431. συκοφαντεῖν τοὺς ξένους. Antiph. 
146, 22. ἑτέρους τῶν ὑπευθύνων ἔσειε καὶ ἐσυκοφάντει. Asch. 15, 14. 
μάλιστα δ᾽ ἐσυκοφάντησε τῶν ὑπευθύνων τοὺς μηδὲν ἠδικηκότας. Dem. 
292, 16. μὴ τὰ συμβάντα συκοφάντει. Lysias, 177, 32. τριάκοντα μνᾶς 
ἐσυκοφάντησε. Sometimes without either. Infr. v. 738. εἰ μὴ ᾽τέρωσε 
συκοφαντήσεις. Lysias, 174, 13.22. Plato, 1 Rep. 341, Ὁ, πρὸς ταῦτα 
κακούργει καὶ συκοφάντει. Q Rep. 575, b. κλέπτουσι, τοιχωρυχοῦσι, Ba- 
λαντιοτομοῦσι, λωποδυτοῦσιν, ἱεροσυλοῦσιν, ἀνδραποδίζονται" ἔστι δ᾽ ὅτε 
συκοφαντοῦσιν, ἐὰν δυνατοὶ ὦσι λέγειν, καὶ ψευδομαρτυροῦσι καὶ δωροδο- 
κοῦσιν. (Who sat for this picture, those acquainted with the Pla- 
tonic writings need not be informed.) On verbs singular with 
plural nominatives, see Porson’s Hecuba, v. 1141. 

Ib. Μεγαρέων. ‘ Megara was unfortunately hemmed in between 
powerful neighbours ; and on account of the scanty produce of its 
stony and mountainous, though well cultivated land, and the conse- 
quent deficiency of provisions, it was wholly dependent on the Athe- 
nian market, where the Megarians were accustomed to carry their 
manufactures and some few raw materials.” Miiller, II. 418. 

Ib. χλανίσκια. From χλανὶς, ἃ fine, soft upper-garment of wool, 
worn rather for ornament than protection against weather, comes 
the diminutive yAavioxos, which again diminishes into χλανίσκιον, 
and that again into χλανισκίδιον. The latter very curtailed garment 
was appropriated to slaves (Pac. 999); the one next above it in 
this scale of diminutives appears to have been considered an effe- 
minate article of dress, if we may judge from the contemptuous 
observations passed by A‘schines on the wardrobe of his great rival : 


εἰ γάρ τίς σον τὰ κομψὰ ταῦτα χλανίσκια περιελόμενος καὶ τοὺς μαλακοὺς 


For your old and standard pieces, | νδ]υ ἃ, and approv’d, and tried, 

Here among the Grecian nations, | and in all the world beside ; 

Recogniz’d in every realm, | for lawful stamp, and pure assay, 

Are rejected and abandon'd | for the coin of yesterday ; 

For a vile adulterate issue, | clipt, and counterfeit, and base, 

Which the traffic of the city | passes current in their place : 

And the men who stand for office, | noted for acknowledg’d worth, 

And for manly deeds of honour, | and for honourable birth ; 

Train’d in exercise and art, | in sacred dances and in song, 

Are rejected and supplanted | by a base ignoble throng ; 

Foreign stamp and vulgar metal | raise them to command and place, 

Brasen, counterfeit pretenders, | scoundrels of a scoundrel race ; 

Whom the state in former ages [ scarce would have allow'd to stand 

At the sacrifice of outcasts, | as the scape-goats of the land. 

Rlackwood’s Magazine. 
On Attic money, see a valuable paper by lord Aberdeen, inserted in Walpole's 
Memoirs of Turkey. 
I 
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κεΐ που σίκυον ἴδοιεν 7 λαγῴδιον > 465 
ἢ χοιρίδιον ἢ σκόροδον ἢ χόνδρους ἅλας, 

ταῦτ᾽ ἦν Μεγαρικὰ, κἀπέπρατ᾽ αὐθημερόν. 

‘Kal ταῦτα μὲν δὴ σμικρὰ κἀπιχώρια: 

πόρνην δὲ Σιμαίθαν ἰόντες Μέγαράδε 

νεανίαι κλέπτουσι μεθυσοκότταβοι" 470 
χιτωνίσκους, ἐν ols τοὺς κατὰ τῶν φίλων λόγους γράφεις, περιενέγκας δοίη 


els τὰς χεῖρας τῶν δικαστῶν, οἶμαι ἂν αὐτοὺς, εἴ τις μὴ προειπὼν τοῦτο ποι- 
ἥσειεν, ἀπορῆσαι εἴτε ἀνδρὸς εἴτε γυναικὸς εἰλήφασιν ἐσθῆτα. Aisch. 18, 30. 
466. χόνδρους ἅλας, lumps of sali. Elmsley quotes the following 
as proof that the word χόνδρους is here to be taken adjec- 
tively, and as the opposite of λεπτοὺς ἅλας. 
Δότ᾽, ὦ ᾽γαθοὶ, τι τῶν ἕκαστος ἐν χερσὶν 
ἔχει, κορώνῃ" χἅλα λήψεται χόνδρον. 
Pheenicis Coloph. apud Athen. 359, f. 
a, καὶ πῶς ἐγὼ Σθενέλου φάγοιμ᾽ ἂν ῥήματα ; 
B. εἰς ὄξος ἐμβαπτόμενος ἢ λεπτοὺς ἅλας. 


Fragm. Arist. Dind. p. 139. 
ἅλινοι χόνδροι. Herodot. IV. 185. 

467. κἀπέπρατ᾽. Soph. Philoct. 1002. οἴμοι" wérpapat κἀπόλωλ᾽. 

Ib. αὐθημερὸν, the selfsame day. Cf. Thes. 813. Lys. 114. οἱ 
δὲ (Athenienses scil.) οὐ προσεδέξαντοξ αὐτὸν ἐς τὴν πόλιν οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ 
κοινόν' ἦν γὰρ Περικλέους γνώμη πρότερον νενικηκνῖα, κήρυκα καὶ πρεσβείαν 
μὴ προσδέχεσθαι Λακεδαιμονίων ἐξεστρατευμένων᾽ ἀποπέμπουσιν οὖν αὑτὸν 
πρὶν ἀκοῦσαι, καὶ ἐκέλευον ἐκτὸς ὅρων εἶναι αὐθημερὸν, τό τε λοιπὸν ἀναχω- 
ρήσαντας ἐπὶ τὰ σφέτερα αὐτῶν, ἥν τι βούλωνται, πρεσβεύεσθαι. Thucyd. 
II. §. 12. 

468. σμικρά, The first syllable of this word, as also μικρὰ, which 
in other poets is sometimes short and sometimes long, is in Aristo- 
phanes always elongated. 

Ib. ἐπιχώριος, peculiar to our country. Pl. 47. ἀσκεῖν τὸν νἱὸν τὸν 
ἐπιχώριον τρόπον. Vesp. 859. εὖ γ᾽ ἐκπορίζεις αὐτὰ κἀπιχωρίως. 

470. μεθνσοκότταβοι, tntoricated at the cottabus. The game of 
cottabus was a favourite amusement among the young men of Athens 
at their convivial parties. It was a practice originally introduced 
into Greece from Sicily, and though simple enough at first, spread 
into various forms, involving much dexterity in their practice. 
Groddeck (Antiq. Versuche, Th. I. p. 163, fg.) mentiong no less 
than nine species of the cottabus. An explanation of one or two 
of them will suffice for the present purpose. The simplest form of 
the game consisted in throwing or letting drop the remains of a 
goblet of pure unmixed wine into a metal dish; the perty recalling 
at the same time to his thoughts, or naming with his lips the object 
of his affections. A more difficult branch of the art consisted in 
removing to a prescribed distance from the metal dish. From this 


x Envoy sent by Archidamus, then on his march against Atheus. 
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xa οἱ Μεγαρῆς ὀδύναις πεφυσιγγωμένοι 
ἀντεξέκλεψαν ᾿Ασπασίας πόρνα δύο᾽ 
κἀντεῦθεν ἀρχὴ τοῦ πολέμου κατερραγὴ 


distance the remains of wine were to be thrown from the back of 
the hand, yet so, that, after describing an arch in the air, no drop 
was to be lost in its progress, but the whole was to fall, with a clear 
distinct sound, into the receptacle prepared for it. From the nature 
of the sounds emitted, the party playing gathered prognostics as to 
the degree of favour in which he stood with the object of his affec- 
tions. The cup out of which the wine was thrown, the remains 
actually discharged, the dish which received the contents thrown, 
and the noise emitted, all had their respective names; the word 
κότταβος implied the last. See Passow in v. Beck. Comm. Soc. 
Philo}. Lips. I. 1. p. 100. Jacobs in Attisch. Mus. ITI. 3. Potter's 
Antiq. II. 405. As no further mention of this game will occur in 
the course of this publication, one or two extracts relating to it will 
be found in the Appendix (note L.) 

471. πεφυσιγγωμένοι. As garlic grew plentifully in Megara, the 
heat and excitement of its inhabitants at this affront are expressed 
by a verb derived from the outer skim of that vegetable. Erotia- 
nus: σκορόδου φύσιγγα' τὸ ἔξωθεν λέμμα. 

472. ἀντεξέκλεψαν ᾿Ασπασίας, stole in return from Aspasia. Plat. 
de Rep. V. 449, c. ἀπορρᾳθυμεῖν ἡμῖν δοκεῖς, ἔφης καὶ εἶδος ὅλον οὐ τὸ 
ἔλάχιστον ἐκκλέπτειν τοῦ λόγου, ἵνα μὴ διέλθῃς. Eq. 1140. ἅττ᾽ ἂν κεκλό- 
deci pov. Vesp. 1369. τῶν ξυμποτῶν κλέψαντα. Pind. Olymp. I. 
983. ἀθανάτων κλέψας. 

473- The “Old Comedy” must have been to the political world 
of that time, what certain newspapers and journals are to the poli- 
tical world of the present day—the channels through which the 
leaders of party meke known such parts of their own policy, or 
that of their opponents, as they wish or think necessary to go forth 
to the public. Aristophanes must in this point of view have been 
an invaluable addition to the aristocratical or peace party. Plu- 
tarch, in his Life of Pericles, (168, e.) assures us that these verses 
of the poet were perpetually in the mouths of the Megarians, as 
explaining the real cause of the Peloponnesian war; and Wasse 
considers a in Thucydides (51. δ. 139.) as referring to the 
same fact. ose who refer all the wars of Louis XIV. to an ill- 
constructed window, and the change in queen Anne’s politics to a 
dish of tea spilt on Mrs. Masham’s gown, will doubtless be satisfied 
with these explanations: those who see in these small occurrences, 
if they ever did take place, that which adds the finishing drop 
to a cup already about to overflow, will give credence to the poet's 
tale, but without supposing that the deep policy of Pericles needed 
any such childish reasons to put his long-intended schemes in prac- 


4 Οἱ 3° ᾿Αθηναῖοι οὔτε τἄλλα ὑπήκονον οὔτε τὸ ψήφισμα καθήρουν, ἐπικαλοῦντες 
ὀπεργασία»ν Μεγαρεῦσι τῆς: γῆς τῆς ἱερᾶς καὶ τῆς ἀορίστου, καὶ ἀνδραπόδων ὑποδοχὴν 
τῶν ἀφισταμένων. 
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Ἕλλησι πᾶσιν ἐκ τριῶν λαικαστριῶν. 

ἐντεῦθεν ὀργῇ Περικλέης Οὐλύμπιος 475 
ἤστραπτεν, ἐβρόντα, ξυνεκύκα τὴν Ελλάδα, 

ἐτίθει νόμους ὥσπερ σκολιὰ γεγραμμένους, 


tice. The student will do well to compare the account here given 
of the origin of the Peloponnesian war with that of the author in 
his comedy of ‘“‘ Peace,” 603—648. For other motives which are 
supposed to have influenced Pericles in commencing the Pelopon- 
nesian war, such as his embarrassments about the public accounts, 
his concern for Phidias, &c. see Wachsmuth, 11. §. 62. Boeckh, I. 
261, 263. 

Ib. κατερράγη. Eq. 644. ὁ πόλεμος κατερράγη. 

474. ἐκ, on account of. 11.1. 562. ἐξ ἀρέων μητρὸς κεχολωμένος. 
Od. I. 134. τῷ σφέων πολέες κακὸν οἶτον ἐπέσπον, | μήνιος ἐξ ὀλοῆς 
Γλαυκώπιδος ὀβριμοπάτρης. Herodot. II. 129. τῷ ἐπιμεμφομένῳ ἐκ τῆς 
δίκης παρ᾽ ἑωντοῦ διδὼν ἄλλα. 

475. ὀργῇ. Lysist. 550. χωρεῖτ᾽ ὀργῇ, καὶ μὴ τέγγεσθ. Herodot. I. 
61, 114. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αρτεμβάρης ὀργῇ, ὡς εἶχε, ἐλθὼν παρὰ τὸν ᾿Αστυαγέα. 
III. 35. τούτων δὴ ὧν ἐπιμνησθέντα, ὀργῇ λέγειν πρὸς ΤΠιρηξασπέα. Thu- 
cyd. II. 8. 22. ἐκκλησίαν τε οὐκ ἐποίει (Pericles scil.) αὐτῶν οὐδὲ ξύλλο- 
γον οὐδένα, τοῦ μὴ ὀργῇ τι μᾶλλον ἣ γνώμῃ ξυνελθόντας ἐξαμαρτεῖν. Add 
I. §. 31. Il. 8. 85. Antiph. 137, 32. The ellipse is supplied from 
Herodot. I. 141. ὁ μὲν δὴ, ὀργῇ ἐχόμενος, ἔλεγέ σφι rade. VI. ὃς. εἰ 
νῦν ὀργῇ χρεώμενοι ἔγνωσαν οὕτω Σπαρτιῆται. 

Ib. Οὐλύμπιος. The immense power which the Athenians had 
put into the hands of Pericles might almost justify the application 
of this magnificent epithet. A fragment of Telecleides, ἃ contem- 
porary of Aristophanes, thus enumerates some particulars of it : 


πόλεων τε φόρους αὐτάς re πόλεις, τὰς μὲν δεῖν, ras δ᾽ ἀναλύειν, 

Adiva τείχη, τὰ μὲν οἰκοδομεῖν, τὰ δὲ αὐτὰ πάλιν καταβάλλειν, 

σπονδὰς, δύναμιν, κράτος, εἰρήνην, πλοῦτόν τ᾽ εὐδαιμονίαν τε. 
Plutarch. Vit. Per. 16. Wachsmuth, II. 167. 

476. ἤστραπτεν, ἐβρόντα. This testimony to the oratorical powers 
of Pericles has been the subject of innumerable quotations and 
references. See, among others, Cicero in Oratore 29. Epist. ad 
Atticum, XII. 6. 

Ib. guvexixa. This is the only instance, I believe, where that 
system of agitation, so much practised in Greek, is spoken of ina 
compound form: the simple verb κυκᾶν in that sense will meet us 
frequently enough in these comedies. 

477. σκολιά. These drinking-songs of the ancients are more 
fully illustrated in our poet’s comedy of the Wasps, 1222—1252. 
That they were not all of a light or trifling nature, is evident from 
the one here more particularly alluded to, (a composition of Timo- 
leon of Rhodes,) and from a few others, which are here quoted 
from a collection made by the learned Tyrwhitt (Kidd’s Dawes, 
p. 664-7): 
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ὡς χρὴ Μεγαρέας μήτε γῇ, μήτ' ἐν ἀγορᾷ, 
μήτ᾽ ἐν θαλάττῃ, μήτ᾽ ἐν ἠπείρῳ μένειν. 


ὥφελες, ὦ τυφλὲ Πλοῦτε, 
μῆτε γῇ, μήτ᾽ ἐν θαλάττῃ, 
μήτ᾽ ἐν ἠπείρῳ φανῆναι, 
ἀλλὰ Τάρταρόν τε ναίειν, 
κ᾿ ᾿Αχέροντα, διὰ σὲ γὰρ 
πάντ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποις κακά. 
ἤΑλλο. 
εἴθ᾽ ἐξῆν, ὁποῖός τις ἦν ἕκαστος, 
τὸ στῆθος διελόντ᾽, ἔπειτα τὸν νοῦν 
ἐσιδόντα, κλείσαντα πάλιν, 
ἄνδρα φίλον νομίζειν ἀδόλῳ φρενί. 
“AXXo, 
ὑγιαίνειν μὲν ἄριστον ἀνδρὶ θνητῷ; 
δεύτερον δὲ, καλὸν φνὰν γενέσθαι" 
τὸ τρίτον δὲ πλουτεῖν ἀδόλως" 
καὶ τὸ τέταρτον ἡβᾶν μετὰ τῶν φίλων. 
ἌΑλλο. 
ἐκ γῆς χρὴ κατιδεῖν πλόον 
τις δύναιτο καὶ παλάμην ἔχοι, 
ἐπεὶ δέ κ᾿ ἐν πόντῳ γένηται 
τῷ παρέοντι τρέχειν ἀνάγκη. 
Αλλο. 
at al Λειψύδριον προδωσέταιρον, 
οἷους ἄνδρας ἀπώλεσας, μάχεσθαι 
ἀγαθούς τε, καὶ εὐπατρίδας, 
οἱ τότ᾽ ἔδειξαν οἵων πατέρων κύρον. 
From these specimens it will appear that a scolion generally con- 
sisted of four verses, of which the first two were hendecasyl- 
lables, the third a glyconeus polyschematistus, (i.e. an antispa- 
stus, under its several varieties, and a choriambus,) and the fourth 
a dimiter dochmiac, consisting of a dactyl and cretic, and another 
dactyl and cretic, or two dactyls, according as the final syllable was 
long or short. Two specimens of this system occur in the Eccle- 
siazuse of our author, which do not require a further notice. 

478. Thucyd. I. δ. 67. καὶ ἄλλοι re παριόντες ἐγκλήματα ἐποιοῦντο ὡς 
ἕκαστοι καὶ Μεγαρῆς, δηλοῦντες μὲν καὶ ἕτερα οὐκ ὀλίγα διάφορα, μάλιστα 
δὲ λιμένων τε εἴργεσθαι τῶν ἐν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀρχῇ καὶ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἀγορᾶς 
παρὰ τὰς σπονδάς. §. 144. νῦν δὲ τούτοις ἀποκρινάμενοι ἀποπέμψωμεν, 
Μεγαρέας μὲν ὅτι ἐάσομεν ἀγορᾷ καὶ λιμέσι χρῆσθαι, ἣν καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
ξενηλασίας μὴ ποιῶσι μήτε ἡμῶν μήτε τῶν ἡμετέρων ξυμμάχων κ. τ. λ. 

Ib. μήτε γῇ μήτ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ. Similar examples occur Eq. 567. πεζαῖς 
μάχαισιν, ἕν τε ναυφράκτῳ στρατῷ. Pind. Ol. IT. 109. ἴσον δὲ νύκτεσσιν 
αἰεὶ, | ἴσα δ᾽ ἐν ἁμέραις. Pyth. 11. 44. IV. 232. V. 93. VIII. 143. 
Nem. IIT. 147. Mosch. Id. II. 138. Plato de Rep. VII. 546, a. od 
μόνον φυτοῖς ἐγγείοις ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν ἐπιγείοις ζώοις. See also Monk’s 
Alcest. p. 16. 

479. Whatever share the personal affront offered to Pericles may 
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ἐντεῦθεν οἱ Μεγαρῆς, ὅτε δὴ ᾿πείνων βάδην, 480 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἐδέοντο τὸ ψήφισμ᾽ ὅπως 
μεταστραφείη τὸ διὰ τὰς λαικαστρίατ᾽ 
κοὐκ ἠθέλομεν ἡμεῖς, δεομένων πολλάκις. 
ΠῚ A Ψ ‘4 9g “” 3 ’ 
κἀντεῦθεν ἤδη πάταγος ἦν τῶν ἀσπίδων. 


have had in causing these vindictive decrees, it will not account for 
the promptitude and ardour with which the Athenians followed 
them up. The motives for these lay in a far deeper root, in a sense 
of injuries sustained and benefits forgot, a knowledge of which is 
only to be derived from the page of history. (Thucyd, I. 103, τος, 
114. Miller, I. 201. Mitford, I. 367-8.) The foundation of Megara 
was in itself a source of hostile feeling, which was never likely to 
be wholly dried up. It was one of those ἐπιτειχίσεις, which Dr. 
Arnold has so well described (Thucyd. I, 201), originally founded 
by the Dorians as a check on the ‘Athenians after their own un- 
successful expedition into Attica in the time of Codrus. At the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, Megara was naturally found 
among the states which took the side of Sparta ; and it was at her 
suggestion, that at the end of the third year of the war, that attack 
upon the Pireus of Athens was attempted by the Peloponnesians, 
which Thucydides has described in so interesting a manner, and 
which, as he observes, terrified the Athenians as much as any occur- 
rence during the whole war. Much more might be added to illus- 
trate the causes of that bitter animosity of the Athenians against 
the Megarians, so visible in the present comedy, and which never 
wholly left them. (Dem. 175, 25. 691, 4.) 


Mais malheur a J’auteur qui veut toujours instruire ! 
_ Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire. Voltaire. 


480. βάδην, step by step. The slow march of famine upon the 
Megarians is well pictured by this expressive word. See Suidas: 
also Blomfield Gloss. in Pers. 102, and Stocker’s Herodotus, IX. $7. 

481. dros... μεταστραφείη. Ὅπως with an optative has the same 
meaning as ὅπως ἂν with a subjunctive. Eq. 935. σπεύδειν, ὅπως 
τῶν τευθίδων | ἐμπλήμενος φθαίης ἔτ᾽ els | ἐκκλησίαν ἔλθεῖν. Pac. 616. 
οὐδ᾽ ὅπως αὐτῇ ποσήκοι Φειδίας ἠκηκόη. Nub. 974. ὅπως τοῖς ἔξωθεν μηδὲν 
δείξειαν ἀπηνές. 

483. δεομένων πολλάκις, Thucyd. I. §. 130. καὶ μάλιστά γε πάντων 
καὶ ἐνδηλότατα προὔλεγον τὸ περὶ Μεγαρέων ψήφισμα καθελοῦσι μὴ ἂν 
γίγνεσθαι πόλεμον... οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι οὔτε τἄλλα ὑπήκονον οὔτε τὸ ψήφισμα 
καθήρουν. §. 140. ὑμῶν δὲ μηδεὶς νομίσῃ περὶ βραχέος ἂν πολεμεῖν, εἰ τὸ 
Μεγαρέων ψήφισμα μὴ καθέλοιμεν, ὅπερ μάλιστα προὔχονται, εἰ καθαιρεθείη, 
μὴ ἂν γίγνεσθαι τὸν πόλεμον. 

484. ἤδη, forthwith, instantly. Nub. 470. ἤδη ᾿πὶ τούτοις. Th. 
655. μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη... (pre. Pl. 697. μετὰ τοῦτο δ᾽ ἤδη. Dem. 
108, 17. οὐκ ἀναστάντες ἤδη πορεύσεσθε εἰς τὸν Πειραιᾶ ; 


Ib. πάταγος, a clatter. Blomfield, Sept. ο. Theb. p. 115. To the 
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“pet tis’ οὐ χρῆν." ἀλλὰ τί ἐχρὴν εἴπατε. 485 
φέρ᾽, εἰ Λακεδαιμονίων τις ἐκπλεύσας σκάφει 

ἀπέδοτο φήνας κυνίδιον Σεριφίων, 

καθησθ᾽ ἂν ἐν δόμοισιν ; ἦ πολλοῦ γε δεῖ. 

καὶ κάρτα μέντἂν εὐθέως καθείλκετε 


examples there given, add Aristoph. Pac. 155. χρυσοκάλινον πάταγον 
parley | διακινήσας. Herodot. IIT. 79. Bog re καὶ πατάγῳ χρεώμενοι. 
VIII. 37. ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ Παρνησσοῦ ἀπορραγεῖσαι δύο κορυφαὶ ἐφέροντο 
πολλῷ πατάγῳ ἐς αὐτούς. Compare Pindar, Pyth. I. 4ο---46. 

485. τί ἐχρῆν. Elmsley and Dindorf both edit with the aug- 
ment ; the latter nevertheless approves of Reisig’s reading, ri χρῆν, 
and adds in confirmation a proposed reading of Kidd, (Dawes, 
Ρ- —.-) ἐρεῖ τις ; οὐ χρῆν ; ἀλλά τι [sic] οὐ χρῆν ; εἴπετε. 

487. ἀπέδοτο. A profusion of examples of the verb ἀποδόσθαι 
(éo sell) has been furnished by Kidd in his Dawes, p. 449. Mr. 
Kidd is too well-read a scholar not to be aware that the general 
recompence of such labour is to be informed, that some of the most 
valuable instances have been omitted. Add, from the fierce oath 
of democracy in Andocides, (13, 15.) καὶ τὰ κτήματα τοῦ ἀποθανόντος 
πάντα ἀποδόμενος ἀποδώσω τὰ ἡμίσεα τῷ ἀποκτείναντι. Also Aisch. 13, 
40. καὶ γὰρ οὐδὲ τῆς ἀξίας ἕκαστον τῶν κτημάτων ἀπεδίδοτο, οὐδ᾽ ἐδύνατ᾽ 
ἀναμένειν τὸ πλέον οὐδὲ τὸ λυσιτελοῦν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἤδη εὑρίσκοντος (quocun- 
que pretio, Reiske) ἀπεδίδοτο. 

Ib. divas, from φαίνειν, to give notice of before a court of justice. 

Ib. Zepepiov. Seriphus, an insignificant island under the control 
of the Athenians. The poet’s language is so framed as to diminish 
in every way the offence committed by the Lacedemonian, and 
contrast with it the captious spirit of the Athenians. The infer- 
ence as regarded the case of the Megarians is clear enough. From 
‘the insignificance of the Seriphians arose the excellent answer of 
Themistocles, recorded in Plato: ἀλλὰ τὸ τοῦ Θεμιστοκλέους εὖ ἔχει, 
ὃς, τῷ Σεριφίῳ λοιδορουμένῳ καὶ λέγοντι, ὅτε οὐ δι᾽ αὑτὸν, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν. 
πόλιν εὐδοκιμοῖ, ἀπεκρίνατο, ὅτι οὔτ᾽ ἂν αὐτὸς, Σερίφιος ὧν, ὀνομαστὸς 
ἐγένετο, οὔτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ᾿Αθηναῖος. Rep. I. p. 329, 6. For a nearly similar 
sarcasm of Themistocles, see Herodot. VIII. 125. 

488. Eurip. Androm. 669. εἰ σὺ, παῖδα σὴν | δούς τῳ πολιτῶν, εἶτ᾽ 
ἔπασχε τοιάδε ἢ σιγῇ κάθησ᾽ dy; οὐ δοκῶ. 

Ib. To καθήμην the tragedians prefix no augment ; the comedians 
prefix or reject it at pleasure. Porson. 

489. καθέλκειν, to launch. Eccl. 197. vais δὴ καθέλκειν τῷ πένητι 
μὲν δοκεῖ, It is a word of frequent occurrence in Demosthenes, and 
sometimes without the word vais attached to it: 29, 24. 217, 18. 
1229, 11. But no where does it occur in so animated a form as in 
his speech de Chersoneso: “ οὐκ ἐμπλήσετε τὴν θάλατταν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι τριήρων ; οὐκ ἀναστάντες ἤδη πορεύσεσθε εἰς τὸν Πειραιᾶ ; οὗ καθέλξετε 
τὰς ναῦς; οὐκοῦν εἶπε μὲν ταῦτα ὁ Τιμόθεος, ἐποιήσατε δ᾽ ὑμεῖς. Dem. 
108, 15. 
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τριακοσίας ναῦς, ἦν δ᾽ ἂν ἡ mods πλεα 49° 
θορύβου στρατιωτῶν, περὶ τριηράρχου βοῆς, ᾿ 


A f / 
μισθοῦ διδομένου, Παλλαδίων χρυσουμένων, 
ζω. ’ ’ 
στοιᾶς στεναχούσης, σιτίων μετρουμένων, 
΄ [2 4 4 
ἀσκῶν, τροπωτήρων, κάδους ὠνουμένων, 


490. τριακοσίας ναῦς. ‘This number Pericles also gives as the 
amount of the Athenian fleet at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Thucyd. 11. δ. 13. For an account of the gradual 
augmentation of the Athenian navy, see Andocides’ speech de 
Pace ; in what manner its crews were furnished, consult Boeckh, 
I. 347—351. 

491. στρατιωτῶν. From the amphibious nature of Grecian service, 
where the same person was alternately called to handle a pike and 
an oar, the word στρατιῶται may be considered as applicable to both 
services. Hence when Phormio addresses his crew before the en- 
gagement recorded in Thucydides, (II. 89.) he styles them ἄνδρες 
στρατιῶται. Lysias, 162,27. Hence the word στρατόπεδον applied 
to a fleet as well as a camp. Thucyd. I. 117. Lysias, 126, 36. 
162, 9. 

Ib. πρὶ τριηράρχου βοῆς. ““ Besides the ships which were built in 
time of peace, the Athenians were accustomed, as soon as any severe 
struggle was apprehended, to apply themselves with extraordinary 
zeal to the construction of vessels: yet, before the ships could be 
ready to sail, there remained always much to be done in order to 
complete their equipment ; part of which was furnished by the state, 
and part by the trierarch at his own cost.” Boeckh, I. p. 384. 
Hence apparently the clamour for him in the text. 

492. Παλλαδίων χρυσουμένων, gilded images of Pallas. The ancient 
ships appear to have had at their prows a painted representation of 
the god, hero, animal, or whatever it was, from which the ship 
derived its name; and at the poop a painted image of the deity 
under whose protection it sailed. Thus the ship which bore away 
Europa had a bull for its sign, and Jupiter for its protecting deity. 
It was perhaps some consolation to the intellectual exile Ovid, that 
the vessel which conveyed him to his place of banishment had the 
helmet of Minerva for its sign, and the same deity for its guardian. 


Est mihi, sitque precor, flavee tutela Minerve, 
Navis; et a picta casside nomen habet.  Trist. I. 10, 1. 


In ornaments of this kind the commanders of ships appear to have 
incurred considerable expense. See Thucyd. VI. §. 31. and Schleus- 
ner in v. παράσημον. Of all tutelary deities, the most usual of course 
with the Athenians was their own patron-goddeas. 

493. στοιὰ or στοὰ, ἃ hall with pillars, a gallery, a long place 
with pillars on one side; here, a hall occupied by those who sold 
barley-meal. Compare Eccl. 676, 684, 686. 

494. Three things were indispensable to a Greek sailor ; his oar, 
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σκορόδων, ἐλαῶν, κρομμύων ἐν δικτύοις, | 495 
στεφάνων, τριχίδων, αὐλητρίδων, ὑπωπίων, 


Ἁ ’ ᾿ ’᾽ UA 
τὸ νεώριον δ᾽ αὖ κωπέων πλατουμένων, 


a cushion to sit upon, and a thong (rporwrjp) to fasten the oar to 
the rowlock or pin; a method, as Dr. Arnold observes, still in use 
amongst the boatmen in the Mediterranean, and which they profess 
to find more convenient than our way of letting the oar play be- 
tween two pins, and so requiring no thong to fasten it. Hence in 
that sudden attack on Pireus, concerted by the Peloponnesian com- 
manders, it is stated by Thucydides: ἐδόκει δὲ λαβόντα τῶν ναυτῶν 
ἕκαστον τὴν κώπην καὶ τὸ ὑπηρέσιον καὶ τὸν τροπητῆρα πεζῇ ἰέναι ἐκ Ko- 
ρίνθου, x.r.r. See also Blomf. Pers. p. 141. and Leake on the Demi 
of Attica, p. 140. 

405. κρομμύων ἐν δικτύοις. “The trierarchs supplied their infe- 
riors with barley-meal (ἄλφιτα), cheese, and onions, or garlic, which 
were carried in nets: the maza was baked from the barley-meal, 
with water and oil; and if it was wished particularly to stimulate 
the rowers, wine also was added.” Boeckh, I. 382. Hence the 
casks that were wanted in a preceding verse. 

496. στεφάνων. The chaplets used in convivial meetings seem 
here intended. To a festive meeting refer also the word αὐλητρίδων. 

Ib. ὑπωπίων. A natural consequence of the preceding gaieties. 


τρεῖς yap μόνους κρατῆρας ἐγκεραννύω 

τοῖς εὖ φρονοῦσι" τὸν μὲν ὑγιείας ἕνα, 

ὃν πρῶτον ἐκπίνουσι᾽ τὸν δὲ δεύτερον 
ἔρωτος ἡδονῆς re’ τὸν τρίτον δ᾽ ὕπνου, 

ὃν εἰσπιόντες οἱ σοφοὶ κεκλημένοι 

οἴκαδε βαδίζουσ᾽" ὁ δὲ τέταρτος οὐκ ἔτι 
ἡμέτερος ἔστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ὕβριος" ὁ δὲ πεμπτὸς, βοῆς" 
éxros δὲ κώμων" ἕβδομος δ᾽ ὑπωπίων" 
ὄγδοος ἀνακλητόρων' ὁ δ᾽ ἔννατος χολῆς" 
δέκατος δὲ μανίας, ὥστε καὶ βάλλειν ποιεῖν. 
πολὺς γὰρ εἰς ἕν μικρὸν ἀγγεῖον χυθεὶς 
ὑποσκελίζει ῥᾷστα τοὺς πεπωκότας. 


Eubulus in Brunck’s Gnom. Poet. p. 197. 


497. κωπεὺς, a wood particularly adapted for making oars. Com- 
pare Herodot. V. 23. iva ἴδη τε ναυπηγησιμός ἐστι ἄφθονος, καὶ πολλοὶ 
κωπέες. and Andoc. 21, 12, 14, 28. εἰσήγαγον εἰς στρατιὰν ὑμῶν οὖσαν 
ἐν Σάμῳ ὈὉκωπέας . .. καὶ παρόν μοι πέντε δραχμῶν τὴν τιμὴν αὐτῶν δέξα- 
σθαι, x. τ. λ. 

Ib. πλατοῦν, to make flat or broad, like the wood at the broad, 
lower end of an oar. 


b The learned editor of the Greek Orators, Reiske, translates this word remiges, 
assigning them five drachmas for their pay: but on this latter subject see Boeckh, 
I. 367——-369. 
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τύλων ψοφούντων, θαλαμιῶν τροπουμένων, 
αὐλῶν κελευστῶν, νιγλάρων, συριγμάτων. 


498. τύλων, wooden pegs or natls ; ψοφούντων, which make a 
noise, as they are driven in with a mallet. 

Ib. θαλαμιῶν (κωπῶν understood), oars used by the rowers called 
θαλάμιοι. These were the shortest of the three, required least 
labour, and consequently gained the least pay for their occupiers. 

Ib. τροπουμένων, fastened sith the oar-band. 

499. κελευστῶν. ‘It was the business of the κελευστὴς to make 
the rowers keep time by singing to them a tune or boat-song; and 
also to cheer them to their work, and to encou them by speak- 
ing to them. The Scholiast on Aristophanes us that it was 
also the business of the κελευστὴς to see that the men baked their 
bread, and contributed their fair share to the mess, that none of 
the rations issued to each man might be disposed of improperly.” 
ARNoLD. Thucyd. I. 365. As neither the κελευστὴς nor the κέ- 
λευσμα of antiquity will occur again in these pages, may the editor 
be allowed to illustrate them both by a p e from the *Munc- 
hausen of antiquity? (Those who prefer a less humorous illus- 
tration, will find it in some comic senarii of Demoxenus, which 
have received the emendations of Porson, (Advers. 47.) "Estavriy 
μὲν οὖν͵ καὶ μῆνας ὀκτὼ τοῦτον διήγομεν τὸν τρόπον. τῷ δ᾽ ἐννάτῳ μηνὶ, 
πέμπτῃ ἱσταμένον, περὶ τὴν δευτέραν τοῦ στόματος ἄνοιξιν, (ἄπαξ γὰρ δὴ 
τοῦτο κατὰ τὴν ὥραν ἑκάστην ἐποίει τὸ κῆτος, ὦστε ἡμᾶς πρὸς τὰς ἀνοίξεις 
τεκμαίρεσθαι τὰς dpas,) περὶ οὖν τὴν δευτέραν, ὡς ἔφην, ἄνοιξιν, ἄφνω βοή 
τε πολλὴ, καὶ θόρυβος ἠκούετο, ὥσπερ κελεύσματα καὶ εἰρεσίαι. ταραχθέντες 
οὖν, ἀνειρπύσαμεν ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸ τὸ στόμα τοῦ θηρίου, καὶ στάντες ἐντὸς τῶν 
ὀδόντων καθεωρῶμεν ἁπάντων ὧν ἐγὼ εἶδον θεαμάτων παραδοξότατον, ἄνδρας 
μεγάλους ὅσον ἡμισταδιαίους τὰς ἡλικίας, ἐπὶ νήσων μεγάλων προσπλέον- 
τας, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τριηρῶν. οἶδα μὲν ἀπίστοις ἐοικότα ἱστορήσων, λέξω δ᾽ 
ὅμως. Nicos ἦσαν ἐπιμήκεις μὲν, οὐ πάνυ δὲ ὑψηλαὶ, ὅσον ἑκατὸν σταδίων 
ἑκάστη τὴν περίμετρον. ἐπὶ 8 αὐτῶν ἔπλεον τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἐκείνων audi τοὺς 
εἴκοσι καὶ ὀκτώ. τούτων δὲ of μὲν παρ᾽ ἑκάτερα τῆς νήσου καθήμενοι, ἐφεξῆς 
ἐκωπηλάτουν, κυπαρίσσοις αὐτοκλάδοις μεγάλαις, καὶ αὐτοκόμοις, ὡσπερεὶ 
ἐρετμοῖς. κατόπιν δὲ ἐπὶ τῆς πρύμνης, ὡς ἐδόκει, κυβερνήτης ἐπὶ λόφον 
ὑψηλοῦ εἱστήκει, χαλκοῦν ἔχων πηδάλιον, σταδιαῖον τὸ μῆκος. ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς 
πρώρας, ὅσον τεσσαράκοντα ὡπλισμένοι αὐτῶν ἐμάχοντο, πάντα ἐοικότες 
ἀνθρώποις, πλὴν τῆς κόμης. αὕτη δὲ πῦρ ἦν, καὶ ἐκαίετο, ὦστε οὐδὲ κορύθων 
ἐδέοντο. ἀντὶ δὲ ἱστίων, ὁ ἄνεμος ἐμπίπτων τῇ ὕλῃ, πολλῇ ἐνούσῃ ἐν ἑκάστῃ, 
ἐκόλπον τε αὐτὴν, καὶ ἔφερε τὴν νῆσον, ἣ ἐθέλει 5 κυβερνήτης. κελευστὴς 8 
ἐφειστήκει αὐτοῖς, καὶ πρὸς τὴν εἰρεσίαν ὀξέως ἐκινοῦντο, ὥσπερ τὰ μακρὰ 
τῶν πλοίων. Luciani Vere Historie, lib. IV. 258, 260. 


¢ The reader will not think this term misapplied, when informed that the author 
quoted details a portion of the history of some adventurers, who with their ship had 
dropped into the mouth of a whale of such prodigious size, that it was capable af 
accommodating 10,000 men. In the interior of this animal were found hills, woods, 
a temple of Neptune, and divers inhabitants, aboriginal] or foreigners, the latter of 
whom paid a species of black-mail for their lodging. The battles, hunting-parties, 
in which these incarcerated seamen engage, are foreign to our quotation. 
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ταῦτ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι ἂν épare’ “ τὸν δὲ Τήλεφον 500 
οὐκ οἰόμεσθα ;” νοῦς ap ἡμῖν οὐκ ἔνι. fe 

HM. ἄληθες, ὠπίτριπτε καὶ μιαρώτατε ; 

ταυτὶ σὺ τολμᾷς πτωχὸς ὧν ἡμᾶς λέγειν, 

καὶ συκοφαντὴης εἴ τις ἦν, ὠνείδισας ; 


Ib. νειγλάρων. NiyAapos, a small flute or fife, by which the rowers 
were regulated in their movements. 

Ib. συριγμάτων, tones of the fife. Such is the bustling picture of 
the Pirzus, as it was in the days of Aristophanes. Its present 
appearance, inhabited as it now is only by the monks of San Spiri- 
dion, (Douglas on the modern Greeks,) is one of those ch and 
reverses in human affairs, which flash acroes the gayest minds invo- 
luntary feelings of melancholy and sadness. 

501. Reisig compares Arist. Lysistr. 1124. νοῦς δ᾽ ἔνεστί μοι. 
Eccl. 856. ἥν γ᾽ ἐκείναις νοῦς ἐνῇ! Eurip. Androm. 230. τέκν᾽, ὅσοις 
ἔνεστι νοῦς. Hippol. 910. οἷσιν οὐκ ἔνεστι νοῦς. Soph. Electr. 1328. 
νοῦς ἕνεστιν οὔτις ὑμῖν ἐγγενής. 

502. ἄληθες. An ironical interrogation. Lys. 433. ἄληθες, ὦ 
μιαρὰ ov; Ran. 840. ἄληθες, ὦ wai τῆς ἀρουραίας θεοῦ; Pl. 123, 429. 
Nub. 841. Av. 174, 1606. Sometimes it is accompanied with otros, 
as Vesp. 1412. Eq. 89. Av. 1048. 

Ib. ὠπίτριπτε. Pac. 1236. ἔγωγε νὴ Δί᾽, ὠπίτριπτ᾽. Pl. 619. αὕτη 
μὲν ἡμῖν ἡἠπίτριπτος οἴχεται. Andoc. 13, 24. ὦ συκοφάντα καὶ ἐπί- 
rperroy κίναδος. Lucian, II. 181. σοφὸς ἁπάντων ἐκεῖνος κολάκων ἐπι- 
τριπτότατος ὧν; 

503. λέγειν with a double accusative occurs also infr. ταυτὶ λέγεις 
σὺ τὸν στρατηγόν. and Eq. 810. Eccl. 435. Pac. 651. 

504. συκοφάντης. The following observations will serve to correct 
some general opinions upon the origin of this word. It must be left 
to a future opportunity to describe the pestilent race to whom the 
name itself belonged. “As to the prohibition of the export of figs, I 
am entirely convinced that it did not exist in the times of which 
we have any certain knowledge. All that occurs in ancient writers 
upon this subject, only serves to explain the meaning of the term 

cophant. Plutarch himself ventures to adopt it at the most for 

e very early times. If, however, the ancients had possessed any 
account of such a law, that could be at all depended upon, they 
would not speak in so vague and indefinite a manner concerning 
the origin of this appellation. If a prohibition ever did exist, it 
certainly was not caused by the reason which is jocularly mentioned 
by Hume, that the Athenians thought their figs too expensive for 
foreign palates, although Athensus nearly uses the same expres- 
sion ; but the object of the measure must have been to increase the 
quantity of figs in the country, while they were as yet very scarce 
in the most ancient times. This view of the case may be formed 
from the Scholiast upon Plato, who dates the origin of the name of 
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HM. νὴ rov Ποσειδῶ, καὶ λέγει γ᾽ ἅπερ λέγει sos 
δίκαια πάντα, κοὐδὲν αὐτῶν ψεύδεται. 

ΗΜ. εἶτ᾽, εἰ δίκαια, τοῦτον εἰπεῖν αὔτ᾽ ἐχρὴν ; 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ χαίρων ταῦτα τολμήσει λέγειν. 

HM. οὗτος σὺ ποῖ θεῖς ; οὐ μενεῖς ; ὡς εἰ θενεῖς 


sycophant at a period when this fruit was first discovered in Attica, 
and did not grow in any other country. But the account is far 
more probable, which states that the sacred fig-trees were robbed 
of their fruit during a famine, and that the wrath of the gods being 
felt in consequence of this sacrilege, accusations were brought 
against the suspected.” Boeckh, I. 59. 

505. γὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, καὶ λέγει γ΄. In forms of adjuration the par- 
ticle ye assumes two forms. If it follow the oath, some word or 
words must interpose, as in the case before us; otherwise it imme- 
diately precedes the oath. 1st class: Pl. 74. νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς, ἡμεῖς γε. 
134. καὶ νὴ Δί᾽ εὔχονταί ye πλουτεῖν ἄντικρυς. 144. καὶ νὴ Δί᾽, εἴ τι Υ 
ἔστι λαμπρόν. 551. οὐ μὰ Δί᾽" οὐδέ γε μέλλει. 880. μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ οὔκουν 
τῷ γε σῷ. 988, 1069. Nub. 121, 251, 261, 388, 1227, 1277. Eq. 
186, 282, 417, 719, 1035, 1350, (as emended by Pors. in Adv. 36.) 
Vesp. 97, 134, 147, 186, 231, 416, 509, 932, 1387, 1474. Av. 11. 
(Pors. Adv. 36.) Ecc. 451, (as corrected by Dindorf,) 748. Th. 225. 
ad class: Pl. 1021. εἰκότως ye, νὴ Δία. 1043. πολιὰ γεγένησαι ταχύ γε, 
νὴ τὸν οὐρανόν. Nub. 135. ἀμαθής γε, νὴ Al’. 773. σοφῶς γε, νὴ τὰς 
Χάριτας. 1331. κἀποφανῶ γε, νὴ Δία. Eq. 609, 941. Eccl. 373, 476. 
Th. 207. Lys. 148. Ran. 491. 

Ib. λέγει---ἅπερ λέγει δίκαια πάντα, whatever he says, ts right. 
Hermann observes that ep in composition answers to the German 
immer, immerhin. 

508. Bentley and Reisig prefer ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε χαίρων. Schutz is of 
opinion that the οὐδὲ is to be joined, not with χαίρων, but with τολ- 
μήσει, in the following order ; ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τολμήσει ταῦτα λέγειν χαίρων: 
with the following sense ; Tantum abest, ut impune illi abire de- 
beat μας dixisse, ut ne conatum quidem talia dicendt impune latu- 
rus sit. 

Ib. To the examples adduced by Elmsley, Kidd’s Dawes, 493. 
and Monk (in Hippol. p. 135.) add the nearly similar phrases, 
Arist. Thes. 718. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μὰ τὼ θεὼ τάχ᾽ οὐ | χαίρων ἴσως ἐνυβρεεῖς. 
Vesp. 186. Οὗτις, μὰ τὸν Δί᾽, οὔ τι χαιρήσων γ᾽ ἔσει. Ran. 843. Soph. 
Cid. Tyr. 263. Eupolis quoted in Longinus, δ. 16. οὐ γὰρ μὰ τὴν 
Μαραθῶνι τὴν ἐμὴν μάχην, | χαίρων τις αὐτῶν τοὐμὸν ἀλγυνεῖ κέαρ. Plato 
in Gorg. 510, d. τοῦτον οὐδεὶς χαίρων ἀδικήσει. Herodot. III. 36. ἀπὸ 
δὲ ὥλεσας Κῦρον, πειθόμενόν σοι. ἀλλ᾽ οὔ τι χαίρων. Of the formula 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι as frequently commencing a verse, see Blomfield in Sept. 
ς. Theb. v. 222. 

509. οὗτος σὺ answers to the heus iu of the Latins. Vesp. 1. 
οὗτος, τί πάσχεις, ὦ κακόδαιμον Ξανθία; Eccl. 520. αὕτη, πόθεν ἥκεις, 
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Tov ἄνδρα τοῦτον, αὐτὸς ἀρθήσει τάχα. 510 
HM. ἰὼ Λάμαχ᾽, ὦ βλέπων ἀστραπὰς, 
βοήθησον, ὦ γοργολόφα, φανεὶς, 


Πραξαγόρα; Thes. 689. ποῖ ποῖ σὺ φεύγεις ; οὗτος οὗτος, οὐ μενεῖς; 
Equit. 240. οὗτος, τί φεύγεις, οὐ μενεῖς. ἈΕΊΒ1α. 

Ib. εἰ θενεῖς----αὐτὸς ἀρθήσει. This construction of εἰ with a double 
future abounds in our author. Pl. 1063. εἰ δ᾽ ἐκπλυνεῖται τοῦτο τὸ 
Ψψιμύθιον, | ὄψει κατάδηλα τοῦ προσώπου τὰ ῥάκη. Ran. 253. δεινά γ᾽ dpa 
πεισόμεσθα, | εἰ σιγήσομεν. Lys. 364. εἰ μὴ σιωπήσει, θενὼν ἐκκοκκιῶ τὸ 
γῆρας. Thes. 853. πικρὰν “Ἑλένην ὄψει ray’, εἰ μὴ κοσμίως | ἔξει. Add 
Pl. 446. Nub. τοοο. Ran. to, 703. Pac. 152, 188, 318, 380. Av. 
177, 931, 1225. (the second verb being dxodacraveire.) Eccl. 160, 
(ἂν προβαίην ranking as a future,) 1041. Thes. 248. Lys. 656, 672, 
682, 691. Vesp. 190, 254, (ἄπιμεν in the second number,) 437, 
653, 1329. Eq. 68, 175, 294, 295, 4805, 837, 949. 

510. Why Lamachus is thus selected as the representative of the 
‘war-party in Athens is pretty evident. He was apparently in the 
hey-day of youth, full of pride and self-confidence, ready to draw 
his sword on any occasion, and he was in debt. Where could the 
head of a war-faction be more appropriately sought? That Lama- 
chus was a man of high courage, the compliments directly and in- 
directly paid him by Aristophanes (Thes. 841. infr. 1073.) suffi- 
ciently indicate ; and from an important trust reposed in him by Pe- 
ricles, (Vit. in Plutarch. 20.) it should seem that he was considered 
by that great statesman as a man of talent as well as courage, and 
one whose future exertions were likely to do honour to the repub. 
lic. Ifthe outward merits of Lamachus, however, had imposed on 
the penetration of Pericles, they had not on that of Aristophanes: 
he saw more froth than substance, more of show than solid worth, 
in the young soldier ; a disposition for the distinctions and emolu- 
ments which are to be derived from soldiership, but no evidence of 
those high talents which constitute a really great captain— 


Our trust in council, as our shield in war. Oxford Encenia. 


That the dramatist had formed a more correct estimate of the 
powers of Lamachus than the contemporary statesman, the com- 
paratively small figure which he afterwards made in history suffi- 
ciently proves. 

511. The metre is again dochmiac. 

512. ὦ γοργολόφα, having the Gorgon on your helm. Qui horrenda 
crista et quasi Gorgone digna terres. Scuurz. Eq. 1181. ἡ Topyo- 
λόφα σ᾽ ἐκέλευε τουτουὶ φαγεῖν | €Aarijpos. For words of this class the 
reader is referred to Valckenaer ad Pheeniss. 120. Elmsley in Cid. 
Tyr. p. 66. and Dobree’s Aristophanica Porsoni, (p. 129.) 


ἃ Compare Isoc. 363, a. λέγων Sri οὐδὲν αὐτῷ πλέον ἔσται, εἰ τὰ μὲν χρήματα 
ἐκ τῶν σνυγγεγραμμένων εἰς τὸν Πόντον εἰσπλεύσας ἀποδώσει, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ὁμοίως ἐνθάδε 
καταγέλαστος ἔσοιτο. 
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ἰὼ Λάμαχ᾽, ὦ φίλ᾽, ὦ φυλέτα' 

εἴτε τις ἔστι ταξίαρχός τις ἢ 

τειχομάχας ἀνὴρ, βοηθησάτω 515 


τις ἀνύσας. ἐγὼ yap ἔχομαι μέσος. 

ΛΑ. πόθεν βοῆς ἤκουσα πολεμιστηρίας : 

ποῖ χρὴ βοηθεῖν ; ποῖ κυδοιμὸν ἐμβαλεῖν ; 

τίς Γοργόν᾽ ἐξήγειρεν ἐκ τοῦ σάγματος ; 

ΗΜ. ὦ Λάμαχ᾽ ἥρως, τῶν λόφων καὶ τῶν λόχων. 520 


515. τειχομάχας. Οἱ δὲ Πέρσαι καὶ ὁ ἄλλος ὅμιλος, ὡς κατέφυγον ἐς 
τὸ ξύλινον τεῖχος, ἔφθησαν ἐπὶ τοὺς πύργους ἀναβάντες, πρὶν ἣ τοὺς Λακε- 
δαιμονίους ἀπικέσθαι᾽ ἀναβάντες δὲ, ἐφράξαντο ὡς ἠδυνέατο ἄριστα τὸ τεῖχος. 
προσελθόντων δὲ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων, κατεστήκεέ ods τειχομαχίη ἐρρωμενε- 
στέρη. ἕως μὲν γὰρ ἀπῆσαν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, οἱ δ᾽ ἡμύνοντο, καὶ πολλῷ πλέον 
εἶχον τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων, ὦστε οὐκ ἐπισταμένων τειχομαχέειν᾽ ὡς δέ σφι οἱ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι προσῆλθον, οὕτω δὴ ἰσχυρὴ ἐγίνετο τειχομαχίη, καὶ χρόνον ἐπὶ 
πολλόν. Herodot. IX. γο. For further proof of the skill of the 
Athenians in this branch of military service, see also Mitford, IT. 


372. 

516. Elmsley compares Eq. 388. νῦν γὰρ ἔχεται μέσος. Ran. 469. 
ἀλλὰ νῦν ἔχει μέσος. Add Lys. 437. οὐ ξυναρπάσει μέσην ; Eccl. 260. 
μέση γὰρ οὐδέποτε ληφθήσομαι. Nub. 1047. ἐπίσχες" εὐθὺς γάρ σε μέσον 
ἄχω λαβὼν ἄφνκτον. All metaphors derived from the wrestling- 
schools. 

517. πολεμιστηρίας. Nub. 28. πόσους δρόμους ἐλᾷ τὰ πολεμιστήρια; 
Pac. 235. θυείας φθέγμα πολεμιστηρίας. Herodot. I. 192. V. 113. 

518. κυδοιμόν. Theoc. XXII. 73. ὀρνίχων φοινικολόφων τοιοῖδε 
κυδοιμοὶ (battles). Com Tl. E. 593. 2. 218, 535. 

519. Γόργονα, a shield with the Gorgon’s head for a device upon 
it. 1]. A. 36. τῇ δ᾽ ἔπι μὲν Γοργὼ βλοσυρῶπις ἐστεφάνωτο | δεινὸν dep- 
κομένη. Lysist. 560. ὅταν ἀσπίδ᾽ ἔχων καὶ Γοργόνα τις, κᾧτ᾽ ὠνῆται κορα- 
κίνους. 

Ib. σάγματος. The case or covering put over a shield. In other 
words, Who has obliged me to put on my arms, and take up my 
shield? Eurip. Androm. 618. κάλλιστα τεύχη δ᾽ ἐν καλοῖσι σάγμασιν 
 ὅμοι᾽ ἐκεῖσε δεῦρο τ᾽ ἤγαγες πάλιν. 

520. τῶν λόφων. The following fragment, descriptive of an an- 
cient armory, and in which the helmet and its crest make no small 
figure, will have the merit of being in strict keeping with the pre- 
sent warlike tone of the dialogue, and also prepare the reader for 
the ἀμφιχαλκοφάλαρα δώματα of Lamachus, which will occur for 
illustration v. 971. 


Mappalpe δὲ μέγας δόμος 
χαλκῷ πᾶσα δ᾽ “Apy κεκό- 
σμηται στέγη, 
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ΗΜ. ὦ Aadpay’, ov γὰρ οὗτος ἄνθρωπος πάλαι 
ἅπασαν ἡμῶν τὴν πόλιν κακορροθεῖ ; 

ΛΑ. οὗτος σὺ τολμᾷς πτωχὸς ὧν λέγειν τάδε; 

ΔΙ. ὦ Λάμαχ᾽ ἤρως, ἀλλὰ συγγνώμην ἔχε, 

εἰ πτωχὸς ὧν εἶπόν τι κἀστωμυλάμην. 525 
AA. τί δ᾽ εἶπας npas; οὐκ ἐρεῖς; ΔΙ. οὐκ οἶδά πω" 
ὑπὸ τοῦ δέους γὰρ τῶν ὅπλων ἰλιγγιῶ. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽, ἀπένεγκέ μου τὴν μορμόνα. 

ΛΑ. ἰδού. ΔΙ. παράθες νῦν ὑπτίαν αὐτὴν ἐμοί. 529 


λαμπραῖσιν κυνέαισι, κατ- 

τᾶν λευκοὶ καθύπερθεν ἴπ- 
“πεῖοι λόφοι 

νεύουσιν, κεφαλαῖσιν ἀν- 

δρῶν τἀγάλματα' χάλκεαι δ᾽ 
αὖ πασσάλοις 

κρυπτοῖσιν» περικείμεναι 

λαμπραὶ κναμίδες, ἕρκος ἰ- 
σχυρὸν βέλευς, 

θώρακές τε νέω λίνω, 

καὶ κοῖλαι δὲ κατ᾽ ἀσπίδες 
βεβλημέναι" 

πὰρ δ᾽ αὖ Χαλκιδικαὶ σπάθαι, 

πὰρ δὲ ζώματα πολλὰ, καὶ 
κυπαττίδες 

τῶν οὐκ ἔστι λαθέσθ', ἐπει- 

δὴ πρώτιστ' ὑπὸ βέργον ἔ- 
σταμεν τόδε. Alcwi Fragm. in Mus. Crit. I. 431. 

521. οὐ γάρ, Elmsley and Bergler compare Eq. 1392. Veap. 
836, 1290. and Soph. Aj. 1329. 

522. xaxoppobeiy (ῥόθος) ΞΞ- κακολογεῖν. Thes. 896. ξένη, ris ἡ γραῦς 
ἧ κακο ved σε. 

523. λέγειν τάδε, referring, as Elmsley observes, to the word 
κακορροθεῖ in the preceding verse. 

525. στωμύλλειν, (from στωμύλος, as στρογγύλλειν from στρογγύλος,) 
to chatter. Ran. 1071. μειρακίων στωμνλλομένων. 1310. ἀλκυόνες, al 
wap ἀενάοις θαλάσσης | κύμασι στωμύλλετε. Thes. 1073. ἀπολεῖς μ᾽, ὦ 
γραῦ, στωμυλλυμένη. 

527. ὑπὸ τοῦ δέους. 8.0 Pl. 693. Av. 87. Eccl. 1061. Eq. 231. 
Pac. 933. 

528. τὴν μορμόνα. For an account of the various spectres of an- 
tiquity, the mormo, the empusa, the lamia, &c. see Wachsmuth, 
IV. 103. It is here evidently transferred, as a word of terror, to 
the shield of Lamachus. ' 

529. Why Diceopolis desires the shield to be inverted, and laid 
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ΛΑ. κεῖται. ΔΙ, φέρε νυν ἀπὸ τοῦ κράνους μοι τὸ πτερόν. 
ΛΑ. τουτὶ πτίλον σοι. ΔΙ. τῆς κεφαλῆς νύν μου λαβοῦ, 
ἵν᾿ ἐξεμέσω: βδελύττομαι γὰρ τοὺς λόφους. 


on the ground, needs no explanation. Kuster aptly compares Cra- 
tinus ap. Poll. X. 76. 
μῶν βδελυγμία σ᾽ ἔχει; 
πτερὸν ταχέως τις καὶ λεκάνην ἐνεγκάτω. 

530. φέρε μοι τὸ πτερόν. Suidas, εἰώθασι γὰρ οἱ δυσεμοῦντες, πτερῷ 
χρῆσθαι πρὸς τὸ εὐχερῶς ἐμέσαι. In Plato the comic poet, the mighty 
Demus himself, previous to his voting Agyrrius into office, is re- 

resented as seized with a violent inclination to vomit, and calling 
oudly for the usual accompaniments on such occasions, a feather 
and a basin. 
λαβοῦ, λαβοῦ τῆς χειρὸς ὡς τάχιστά pov. 
μέλλω στρατηγὸν χειροτονεῖν ᾿Αγυρρίον. 
But there is no occasion to pursue this theme further. 

531. τῆς κεφαλῆς λαβοῦ. Yeap. 434. καὶ AdBeode rovrovi. 1237. 
Κλέωνος λαβόμενος τῆς δεξίας. Also Ach. 1214. Lys. 363. Eccl. 1020. 

532. βδελύττομαι γὰρ τοὺς λόφους. The crests and helmets of the 
holiday-captains of Athens (the really brave Lamachus is not to be 
confounded with this class) seem not a little to have stirred the 
bile of our comic poet. Hence his special reformist, Lysistrata, is 
made to consider the putting down of these as one of the first of 
her patriotic duties. 

Lysist. Our enterprise will give Report 
Fit matter for her tongue, if it but quell 
The armour-mania that hath late crept in 
Amongst us. Herbs and pottery have not 
A surer place within our markets, than these 
- Same heroes, arm’d all cap-a-pie, stalking 
And striding round the admiring stalls. 


Magistrate. And how 
Should warriors garb them, but in warriors’ dress? 
Lystst. O ’tis a sight for Laughter's self to witneas— 


One bearing shield or buckler—its device 
A Gorgon’s head mayhap—and all this pomp 
And circumstance to end, marry in what? 
The purchase of a brace of paltry birds. 

1st Woman. The other day (Jove be my witness that 
These eyes were partners in the sight) I saw 
A captain of a troop: a casque of brass 
Enclos’d his head: his hair hung floating round 
Full many a rood: a champing charger bore 
His weight. My warrior on a thrifty crone 
Made rapid charge, bore off a single egg, 
And bagg’d forthwith within his helmet’s cavity 
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AA. οὗτος, τί δράσεις ; τῷ πτίλῳ μέλλεις ἐμεῖν ; 
ΔΙ. πτίλον γάρ ἐστιν :7 εἰπέ μοι, τίνος ποτὲ 
ὄρνιθός ἐστιν ; ἄρα κομπολακύθου ; 535 
AA. ow ὡς τεθνήξει.ς. ΔΙ. μηδαμῶς, ὦ Adpaye’ 
οὐ γὰρ κατ᾽ ἰσχύν ἐστιν. 

The mighty prize. A Thracian too I saw, 

Target on arm—his spear in proudest rest— 

You had been sworn ‘twas Tereus, such a presence 

The varlet carried with him: a fig-woman 

Took terror at the sight, and fled amain : 

Our hero stopp'd his march—fed at free cost, 

Nor thank’d the gods, who sent him such a banquet. | 

Lys. 554. 

In another of his dramas we find the passage in the text occurring 
in 8. prayer to Mercury, where the author seems anxious to bring 


down the eyebrows, as well as crests, of these Athenian bobadils 
to something like a peace establishment. 


—If thy inmost soul detest 

Beetling brow and floating crest, 

Such as he, Pisander, wears, 

Spurn not these our suppliant prayers. 

So shall praise and rev’rence due, 

Feast and sacred revenue, 

Ever on great Hermes wait, 

Sure as time, and fix’d as fate. Pac. 395. 


833. ἐμεῖν. Apoc. ill. 15, 16. οἷδά σον τὰ ἔργα, ὅτι οὔτε ψυχρὸς εἶ, 
οὔτε ζεστός" ὄφελον ψυχρὸς εἴης ἢ ζεστός" οὕτως ὅτι χλιαρὸς εἶ, καὶ οὔτε ψυ- 
χρὸς οὔτε ζεστὸς, μέλλω σε ἐμέσαι ἐκ τοῦ στόματός μου. 

535- κομπολακύθης, svaggerer, braggadocio. A fictitious name of 
a bird, framed for the purpose of creating a laugh at the pomposity 
of Lamachus. Its component parts will be traced in the verb κομ- 
πολοκεῖν, (Ran. 961.) to utter words high-sounding, but without any 
real contents. 

536. οἴμοι. Though generally implying feelings of pain, terror, 
pity, sorrow, this word in Nub. 774. implies joy (Passow in v.) ; 
in the present instance, anger. 

Ib. τεθνήξεις. On this form of verbs, see Kidd’s edition of 
Dawes, p. 152, 153. 

537. κατ᾽ ἰσχὺν, as strength ἐδ, or, according to strength. That 
is, this putting me to death for my opinions, which you talk of, is 
not to be a matter of force and violence, but one of equity and 
reason, whether I ought to be put to death, for entertaining such 
opinions as I do respecting peace and war. Herodot. IV. 201. 
μαθὼν τοὺς Βαρκαίους, ὡς κατὰ μὲν τὸ ἰσχυρὸν οὐκ αἱρετοὶ elev, δόλω δὲ 
αἱρετοὶ, ποιέει τοιάδε. Asch. Prom. Vinct. 220. ὡς οὐ κατ᾽ ἰσχὺν, οὐδὲ 
πρὸς τὸ καρτερὸν Ϊ χρείῃ, δόλῳ δὲ, τοὺς ὑπερσχόντας κρατεῖν. 

κ 
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AA. ταυτὶ λέγεις ov τὸν στρατηγὸν πτωχὸς ὧν: 

ΔΙ. ἐγὼ γάρ εἰμι πτωχός ; ΛΑ. ἀλλὰ τίς γὰρ εἶ; 
ΔΙ. ὅστις ; πολίτης χρηστὸς, ov σπουδαρχίδης, 540 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου περ ὁ πόλεμος, στρατωνίδης" 

σὺ δ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου περ ὃ πόλεμος, μισθαρχίδης. 

ΛΑ. ἐχειροτόνησαν yap με ΔΙ. xoxxuyés γε τρεῖς. 
ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ βδελυττόμενος ἐσπεισάμην, 

ὁρῶν πολιοὺς μὲν ἄνδρας ἐν ταῖς τάξεσι, 545 
νεανίας δ᾽ οἷος σὺ διαδεδρακότας, 


530. ἐγὼ γάρ εἰμε πτωχός ; Is not this the poet again peeping out 
under the garb of Diczopolis, the implied meaning being something 
like the following: ‘No, Lamachus ; these are not merely the opin- 
ions of the humble individual who now addresses you, but of one 
whose station in society entitles them to deference and respect, as 
much as their truth and their propriety.” 

540. σπουδαρχίδη-----στρατωνίδης---μισθαρχίδης. Epithets having the 
form of patronymics. 

Ib. σπουδαρχίδης, an eager aspirant for office. Aristot. Polit. 
V. 5. μεταβάλλουσι δὲ καὶ ἐκ τῆς πατρίας δημοκρατίας eis τὴν νεωτάτην. 
ὅπου γὰρ αἱρεταὶ μὲν αἱ ἀρχαὶ, μὴ ἀπὸ τιμημάτων δὲ, αἱρεῖται δὲ ὁ δῆμος, 
δημαγωγοῦντες, οἱ σπουδαρχιῶντες, εἰς τοῦτο καθιστᾶσιν ὡς κύριον εἶναι τὸν 
δῆμον καὶ τῶν νόμων. ἄκος δὲ τοῦ ἣ μὴ γίνεσθαι, ἣ τοῦ γίνεσθαι ἧττον, τὸ 
τὰς φύλας φέρειν τοὺς ἄρχοντας, ἀλλὰ μὴ πάντα τὸν δῆμον. 

541. ἐξ ὅτουι͵ Asch. 72, 42. καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ἡμῖν συμβέβηκεν ἐξ ὅτου Δη- 
μοσθένης πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν προσελήλυθεν. Lysias, 116, 27. ἐξ ὅτου δ' 
ὑμεῖς κατεληλύθατε, εἰκοστὸν τουτὶ (ἔτος). 

Ib. στρατωνίδης. ᾿Αντὶ τοῦ στρατευόμενος, στρατιώτης. BRUNCK. 

542. μισθαρχίδης. Ἔν τῇ ἀρχῇ μισθὸν λαμβάνων. Bronck. The 
nature of the German language gives Voss an opportunity of trans- 
lating these lines very much in the manner of the original : 


Wer denn? ein guter Biirger, kein Herschstichterling, 
Und nun, so lange wahrt der Krieg, Mitkhampferling ; 
Doch der, so lange wahrt der Krieg, Lohnherscherling. 


543. χειροτονεῖν (χεὶρ, reivw), to vote with the hand stretched ont ; 
ψηφίζεσθαι, to vote by suffrages thrown into jars: but this accuracy 
of language is not always observed by ancient writers. (Lysias, 124, 
16. 127, 8.) For xepor. with acc. of person, see Dem. 712, 23. €y- 
yuytas, ..ovs ἂν ὁ δῆμος χειροτονήσῃ. 600, 22. ἀνελοῦσα γὰρ ἡ βουλὴ τὸν 
νόμον τοῦτον ἐχειροτόνησεν αὑτήν. For the terms προχειροτονεῖν, ἐπιχει- 
ροτονεῖν, see Θομμδιηδηῃ, 90,100. 

Ib. κόκκυγες, i.e. noodles, simpletons. Schol. ἀντὶ τοῦ, ἄτακτοι καὶ 
ἀπαίδευτοι. καὶ γὰρ ὁ κόκκυξ ἅμουσόν τι φθέγγεται. 

546. νεανίας δ᾽, οἵους σὺ, διαδεδρακότας. Eums. This unusual con- 
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τοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ Θράκης μισθοφοροῦντας τρεῖς δραχμὰς, 
Τισαμενοφαινίππους, Πανουργιππαρχίδας, 
Γερητοθεοδώρους, Διομειαλαζῦνας, 

τοὺς δ᾽ ev Καμαρίνῃ, κὰν Γέλᾳ, κἀν Ἱζαταγέλᾳ. 550 


struction an eminent scholar justifies by referring to it the follow. 
ing passage in Xenophon, Hist. Gr. I. 4, 16. (6.) which all the 
books agree in reading as follows: τῶν οἵων περ αὐτὸς ὄντων. SCHEF. 
ad Bos Ellip. p- 479- The reading οἷος σὺ is that which Dindorf 
has adopted. 

Ib. διαδεδρακότας. The satire, as Schutz observes, is directed at 
those who in their capacity of ambassadors gained a double advan- 
tage, that of receiving pay from the pubic treasury a8 envoys 
(μισθοφοροῦντας); and that of avoiding all military duties (διαδεδρα- 
κότας). So also the French translator understands the passage : tandis 
qu’on voit les plus jeunes tels que toi se soustraire 4 la fatigue par 
des ambassades ; les uns en Thrace avec trois drachmes d’appointe- 
mens, &c. Herodot. VIII. 80, διαδρήσονται. Lucian. IV. 44, δια- 
διδράσκοντα. 

547. τοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ Θράκης. The embassies to Thrace appear to have 
been so frequent, that the Θρᾳκοφοῖται, or Thrace-journeyers, had 
almost passed into a proverb. Thus in a fragment of our author's 
Gerytades, 

A. καὶ ric νεκρῶν κευθμῶνα καὶ σκότου πύλας 
ἔτλη κατελθεῖν; B. ἕν᾿ ἀφ᾽ ἑκάστης τῆς τέχνης 
εἱλόμεθα κοινῇ, γενομένης ἐκκλησίας, 
ous ἦσμεν ὄντας ἁδοφοίτας καὶ θαμὰ 
ἐκεῖσε φιλοχωροῦντας. A. εἰσὶ γάρ τινες 
ἄνδρες παρ᾽ ὑμῖν adodoira; Β. νὴ Δία 
μάλιστά γ᾽, ὥσπερ Θρᾳκοφοῖται. πάντ᾽ ἔχεις. 
Dindorf. Fragm. p. 139. 

548. Translate: such crafty fellows as Tisamenus, Phentppus, 
and Hipparchides. Who these persons were, is as little known as 
many other persons mentioned in this play: as Dexitheus, Marpsias, 
Ctesias, Prepis, Nicarchus, Ctesiphon, &c. They are the grubs, 
whom the amber of poetry alone preserves in existence. 

540. γοητοθεοδώρους, Reiske, such jugglers as Theodorus. 

Ib. Διομειαλάζονας, braggarts belonging to the borough of Diomeie. 

550. Kapapivy. The praises of this Sicilian town, its sacred 
grove, its lake, its beautiful rivers, Oanus and Hipparis, occupy 8 
considerable portion of Pindar’s fifth Olympic Ode. 

Ib. rédg. Apparet Camarina procul, campique Geloi, 

Immanisque Gela, fluvii cognomine dicta. 
fEneid. ITI. 7o1. 

Ib. κἀν Καταγέλᾳ. Translate: and every other place that ws ri. 
diculous. It is unnecessary to say that this town has no other ex- 
istence but what it occupies in the word κατάγελων, and the author’s 
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ΛΑ. ἐχειροτονήθησαν yap. ΔΙ. αἴτιον δὲ τί 

ὑμᾶς μὲν ἀεὶ μισθοφορεῖν ἁμηγεπη, 

τωνδὶ δὲ μηδέν᾽ ; ἐτεὸν, ὦ Μαριλάδη, 

ww ld Ά \ td aa 

ἤδη πεπρέσβευκας σὺ πολιὸς ὧν ; ἐνὶ, 

ἀνένευσε" καίτοι γ᾽ ἐστὶ σώφρων κἀργάτης. 555 


τί δαὶ Δράκυλλος, κεὐφορίδης, 7 Πρωνίδης ; 


own brain. Athenzus VII. 314, f. has borrowed this play of words 
from our author, ὡς ὁ ἐκ Γέλας, μᾶλλον δὲ Καταγέλας οὗτος ποιητής. 
See Porson’s Advers. p. 90. 

552. The word μισθοφορεῖν bears as many senses as the word puc- 
63s, which has already been illustrated. It is applied to the pay- 
ment of official situations generally (Vesp. 683. Eccl. 206), to mi- 
litary pay (Av. 1367), the ecclesiasts’ pay (Eccl. 188), the public 
physicians’ pay (Av. 584), and here again to the payment of ambas- 
sadors, (on which subject see Wachsmuth II. 281). In Eq. 1352, 
the word καταμισθοφορῆσαι is applied to judicial pay. In one of the 
most pungent of all Lucian’s pieces of satire, it is applied to the 
pay received for education and instruction. Tom. III. p. 218. 

Ib. ἁμηγέπη, tn any way. This is one of the first words, which 
Lucian’s Lexiphanes is made to disgorge, after the potion admin- 
istered to him by Sopolis. “Apa δὴ ἐμεῖν. βαβαί. πρῶτον τουτὶ τὸ 
μῶν, εἶτα per’ αὐτὸ ἐξελήλυθε τὸ, κᾷτα' εἶτα én’ αὐτοῖς, τὸ, ἦδ᾽ ὃς, καὶ ἀμη- 
γέπῃ, καὶ λῷστε, καὶ δήπουθεν καὶ συνεχὲς τὸ ἅττα. Lucian. V. 198. 

554. ἤδη, ever. Nub. 766. ἤδη παρὰ τοῖσι φαρμακοπώλαις τὴν λίθον 

| ταύτην ἑόρακας. Th. 623. ἀνῆλθες ἤδη δεῦρο πρότερον ; very fre- 
quently πώποτ᾽ is added. Nub. 370. φέρε, ποῦ γὰρ πώποτ᾽ ἄνευ Nee- 
λῶν ὕοντ᾽ ἤδη τεθέασαι; 1061. ἐπεὶ σὺ διὰ τὸ σωφρονεῖν τῷ πώποτ᾽ εἶδες 
ἤδη | ἀγαθόν τι γενόμενον, φράσον. 

Ib. πολιὸς dy; evi. This is Dindorf’s reading of the passage, who 
appears to consider the word as bearing the same meaning as the 
ἣν, fr’ ἰδοὺ, see there! of other plays of Aristophanes, Eq. 26. Plut. 
75. Pac. 327. Ran. 1390. The same meaning was attached to the 
word by Elmsley, who, however, reads év7. Schneider prints the 
verse ἡ. π. σ. πολιὸς dy ἑνή. and translates the word by einmal, once. 
πολιὸς ὧν ἕνῃ. Bek. ἥν, 4 οὔκ. Brunck. Sch. 

555. καίτοι γ᾽ ἐστί. Elmsley, doubting the admissibility of the 
particle ye immediately after καΐτοι, substitutes for the old reading, 
καί rovoriv ye. For the propriety of its present position, see Reisig. 
p. 296, and add the following examples from the Greek orators. 
Lycurg. 159, 9. καίτοι ye ἐπεχείρησεν εἰπεῖν. Aisch. 72, 17. καίτοι ye 
πρώην ἀπετόλμησε λέγειν. Antiph. 132, 17, καίτοι ye οὐ δή που κατ᾽ ἐμ--. 
αὐτοῦ μηνυτὴν ἔπεμπον εἰδώς. Dem. 735, 21, καίτοι γ ὁ Σόλων. Trans- 
late: and yet. 

Ib. xapydrns, i. e. καὶ ἐργάτης, a lover of labour. 

556. τί dai; i.e. τί δή; This word, common enough in Aristo- 
phanes, does not occur, as Porson and Monk have observed, in the 
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οἷἶδέν τις ὑμῶν TaxBaray ἢ τοὺς Xaovas ; 

ov φασίν. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ Kowvpas καὶ Λάμαχος, 

οἷς ὑπ᾽ ἐράνου τε καὶ χρεῶν πρώην ποτὲ, 

ὥσπερ ἀπόνιπτρον ἐκχέοντες ἑσπέρα, Ὁ 560 


writings of the tragedians. It is found Plat. Conviv. 194, b. Eu- 
thyp. 4, a. Dem. c. Lept. ri δαὶ, ὅσ᾽ ἂν δῷ τις ἅπαξ, δίκαιον ἔχειν ἐᾶν ; 
493, 3- See also Scholia to Theoc. Gaisford’s Poet. Min. II. p. 47. 

Ib. κεὐφορίδης, 1. 6. καὶ Evdopidns, a fictitious name, implying a 
person, whose bodily strength qualifies him to bear burdens. 

Ib. Πρινίδης, the nature of this fictitious name has been already 
pointed out. 

558. ob φασὶν, i. 6. deny positively. For opinions similar to those 
here implied as to the choice of ambassadors, compare Isoc. 262, c. d. 

Ib. ὁ Κοισύρας. Who this son of Ccesyra was, is unknown. 
Elmsley remarks, that, but for the mention of debts, the allusion 
might be supposed to be directed at Alcibiades, who, on the mother’s 
side, was sprung from Coesyra, and who from his earliest years had 
acquired great influence in the state. 

550. For the various kinds of eranoi which existed among the 
Athenians, the reader is referred to Boeckh, I. 328. Wachsmuth, 
IIT. 230. Arnold, I. 287. The eranos here alluded to, seems to be 
that which, according to the learned Boeckh, was founded upon the 
principle of mutual assistance, and which it was expected that 
the members who had been relieved should pay back again, when 
they had raised themselves to better circumstances. Hence a va- 
luable fragment of Philemon, where in a conversation between a 
father and a son, the latter is urged to apply himself to some pro- 
fession, the profits of which may secure him against the reverses of 
fortune, and above all save him from being dependent on the con- 
tributions of his friends. 

A. Ὦ Κλέων, παῦσαι φλυαρῶν" ἣν ὀκνῇς τὸ μανθάνειν, 
ἀνεπικούρητον σεαντοῦ τὸν βίον λήσῃ ποιῶν. 
οὔτε γὰρ ναναγὸς, ἂν μὴ γῆς λάβηται φερόμενος, 
οὕποτ᾽ ἂν σώσειεν αὐτόν' οὔτ᾽ ἀνὴρ πένης γεγὼς 
μὴ οὐ τέχνην μαθὼν, δύναιτ᾽ ἂν ἀσφαλῶς ζῇν τὸν βίον. 
Β. ἀλλὰ χρήματ᾽ ἔστιν ἡμῖν" A. ἅ γε τάχιστ᾽ ἀπόλλνται. 
Β. κτήματ᾽, οἰκία. B. Τύχης δὲ μεταβολὰς οὐκ ἀγνοεῖς, 
ὅτι τὸν εὔπορον τίθησι πτωχὸν εἷς τὴν αὔριον. 
κἂν μὲν ὁρμισθῇ τις ἡμῶν εἰς λιμένα τὸν τῆς Ὑέχνης, 
ἔβαλεν ἄγχυραν καθάψας ἀσφαλείας eivexey. ᾿ 
ἂν δ᾽ ἀπαίδευτος μετασχῇ πνεύματος φορούμενος, 
τῆς ἀπορίας εἰς τὸ γῆρας οὐκ ἔχει σωτηρίαν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἑταῖροι καὶ φίλοι σοι καὶ συλήθεις, νὴ Δία, 
ἔρανον εἰσοίσουσιν᾽ εὔχου μὴ λαβεῖν πεῖραν φίλων. 
εἰ δὲ μὴ, γνώσῃ σεαυτὸν ἀλλὸ μηδὲν, πλὴν σκιάν. 
Emend. in Phil. Reliq. p. 122. 


560. ἀπόνιπτρον, water that has been used tn a foot-bath. 
κ3 
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ἅπαντες “ ἐξίστω᾽ παρήνουν οἱ φίλοι. 

ΛΑ. ὦ δημοκρατία, ταῦτα δῆτ᾽ ἀνασχετά ; 

ΔΙ. οὐ δῆτ᾽, ἐὰν μὴ μισθοφορῇ γε Λάμαχος. “ 

ΛΑ. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ μὲν πᾶσι Πελοποννησίοις 

ἀεὶ πολεμήσω, καὶ ταράξω πανταχῆ, 565 
καὶ ναυσὶ καὶ πεζοῖσι, κατὰ TO καρτερόν. 
ΔΙ. ἐγὼ δὲ κηρύττω γε Πελοποννησίοις 
ἅπασι, καὶ Μεγαρεῦσι, καὶ Βοιωτίοις, 
πωλεῖν, ἀγοράζειν πρὺς ἐμὲ, Λαμάχῳ δὲ μή. 569 
XO. ἁνὴρ νικᾷ τοῖσι λόγοισιν, καὶ τὸν δῆμον μεταπείθει 


Ib. ἑσπέρας. Nub. 175, 613. Vesp. 1401. Ecc. 56. Av. 1054. Pac. 
228. τῆ: ἑσπέρας. Ecc. 406. Av. 1487. Pac. 796, 1151. 

561. “ eiore.” Take yourself off, begone. A very natural salu- 
tation to those, who, not having paid former debts, are asking for 
a fresh supply. 

562. ὦ δημοκρατία, i in the name of t the Sovereign People. Bergler 
compares Av. 1569. ὦ δημοκρατία, ποῖ προβιβᾷς ἡμᾶς ποτέ; 

566. κατὰ τὸ καρτερόν. Plato in Conviv. 217, c. ἔδοξέ μοι ἐπιθετέον 
εἶναι τἀνδρὶ κατὰ τὸ καρτερόν. 

567. dé—ye, yes, and. Pl. 164—167. 

ὁ δὲ χρνσοχοεῖ ye, χρυσίον παρὰ σοῦ λαβὼν, 

ὁ δὲ λωποδυτεῖ γε νὴ Δί᾽, ὁ δὲ τοιχωρυχεῖ, 

ὁ δὲ γναφεύει γ᾽, ὁ δέ γε πλύνει κώδια, 

ὁ δὲ βυρσοδεψεῖ γ᾽, ὁ δέ γε πωλεῖ κρόμμνα. 
Add, 168, 302, 770. Ran. 934. Eq. 362, 3, 432, 443, 713, 744. 
908, 1105, 1154, 156, 1171, 1178, 1191, 1204. Nub. 1504. 

Ib. pure I,asa herald, announce, 1]. B. 444. οἱ μὲν ἐκήρυσσον. 
Od. B. 8. Ran. 1172. κηρύσσω πατρὶ | κλύειν. 

569. ἀγοράζειν. This verb occurs in three forms in Aristoph. to 
Srequent the agora, in foro versari. Lys. 555. ἣν παύσωμεν πρώτιστον 
μὲν ξὺν ὅπλοισιν [ ἀγοράζοντας καὶ μαινομένους. 633. ἀγοράσω τ᾽ ἐν τοῖς 
ὅπλοις ἑξῆς ᾿Αριστογείτονι, to purchase t tn the market. Pl. 984. καὶ ταῖς 
ἀδελφαῖς a ἀγοράσαι χιτώνιον | ἐκέλευσεν ἂν, τῇ μητρί θ᾽ ἱματίδιον. Vesp. 
5. 57. 4 mt στρατιᾶς τοῖς ξυσσίτοις ἀγοράζων, fo talk, to harangue. Eq. 
1373. οὐδ᾽ ἀγοράσἀγένειος οὐδεὶς ἐν ἀγορᾷ. ᾿Αγορ. ποῦ δῆτα Κλεισθένης 
ἀγοράσει καὶ Στράτων ; 

Ib. ἀγοράζειν πρὸς ἐμέ. So supr. σπονδὰς ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμο- 
vious. Pl. 1055. βούλει διὰ χρόνου πρός με παῖσαι; Isoc. 62, 6. εἰρήνην 
δ᾽ ἄγοντες πρὸς πάντας ἀνθρώπους. Dem. 30, 16. ἐπράξαμεν ἡμεῖς κἀκεῖνοι 
πρὸς ἡμᾶς εἰρήνην. “ 

570. The course of our observations has now brought us to that 
remarkable part of the ¢ old comedy, in which it was usual for the 


© Wachsmuth, citing Pollux IV. 3. says that the tragedians tried this mode of 
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περὶ τῶν σπονδῶν. ἀλλ᾽ ἀποδύντες τοῖς ἀναπαίστοις 
ἐπίωμεν. ᾿ 
EE οὗ γεχοροῖσιν ἐφέστηκεντρυγικοῖς ὁ διδάσκαλος ἡμῶν, 


author to speak in his own name to the audience, making use of the 
Chorus for that purpose. This address, it need scarcely be added, 
was called the parabasis. For an account of the seven parts, into 
which the parabasis was divided, as the commation, the pure ana- 
peests, the μακρὸν, &c. the reader is referred to Florens Christianus, 
and preceding critics. For the general laws of the metre in which 
the parabasis was delivered, the student will consult Porson and 
Hermann. Though this metre bears more particularly the name 
of Aristophanic, Marius Victorinus observes that it had been previ- 
ously used by Eupolis and Cratinus. As Latin specimens, he gives 
the following verses : 


Alius cithara sonituque potens volucres pecudesque movere. 
And, ; 
Admota labris tuba ternbilem sonitum dedit sre canoro. 


571. ἀποδύντες. Ran. 641. ἀποδύεσθε 87. Pl. 931. οἴμοι τάλας, ἀπο- 
δύομαι μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν. Hence Suidas: ἀποδύντες, ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀποδυσάμενοι. 
ἀπὸ μεταφορᾶς τῶν ἀθλητῶν, οἱ ἀποδύονται τὴν ἔξωθεν στολὴν, ἵνα εὐτόνως 
χερεύωσιν. This throwing off the upper robe does not appear to 
have been a mere metaphor, but a real act, and which was not un- 
accompanied with some risk. 

ἡμεῖς δὲ τέως rade ra σκεύη παραδόντες 
τοῖς ἀκολούθοις δῶμεν σώζειν, ὡς εἰώθασι μάλιστα 
περὶ τὰς σκηνὰς πλεῖστοι κλέπται κυπτάζειν καὶ κακοποιεῖν. 
ἀλλὰ φυλάττετε ταῦτ᾽ ἀνδρείως. Pac. 7γ29---732. 

Ib. ἀναπαίστοις. Eq. 503. ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἡμῶν πρόσχετε τὸν νοῦν | τοῖς ἀνα- 
παίστοις. Av. 684. ἄρχου τῶν ἀναπαίστων. Pac. 735. παραβὰς ἐν τοῖς 
ἀναπαίστοις. Originally, this kind of address was composed in pure 
anapests, without any mixture of spondees or dactyls. 

572. ἐξ οὗ, from the time that. So Lys. 108, 750, 866. Av. 1515. 
Eq. 4, 644. 1]. Hom. A. 6. ©. 295. 

Ib. ἐξ οὗ ye χοροῖσιν ἐφέστηκεν. The cesura is neglected by hav- 
ing a syllable over after the first dipodia. Reisig (170.) furnishes si- 
milar examples from the Clouds: 322, 358, 379, 375, 398, 962. 


Gor εἴ πως ἔστιν | ἰδεῖν αὐτάς : 


χαῖρ᾽, ὦ πρεσβῦτα | παλαιογενές : 
φέρε ποῦ γὰρ πώποτ᾽ | dvev Νεφελῶν : 
αὖται βροντῶσι | κυλινδόμεναι. 
καὶ πῶς, ὦ μῶρε ] σὺ καὶ Κρονίων : 
ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ τὰ δίκαια | λέγων ἤνθουν. 
Add Ecce. 597, 639, 647, 664, 682. Av. 468, 488, 493, 566, 575. 


addressing the audience, more particularly Euripides in his Danaides and other 
pieces. tom. II. p. 161. (note.) 


K 4 


186 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


οὕπω παρέβη πρὸς τὸ θέατρον λέξων ὡς δεξιός ἐστι' 

διαβαλλόμενος δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις ταχυ- 
βούλοις, 

ὡς κωμφδεῖ τὴν πόλιν ἡμῶν, καὶ τὸν δῆμον καθυβρίζει, 575 

ἀποκρίνεσθαι δεῖται νυνὶ πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους μεταβούλους. 


Vesp. 660, 706, 716, 1043, 1.47. Equit. γ63, 774, 781, 812. Lys. 
490, 510, 530, 578. Thes. 795, 799, 811. Ran. i028, 1052, 1056, 
1067. Plut. 570, 584. See also Herman de Metr. 399. 

Ib. χοροῖσιν ἐφέστηκεν. Vesp. 955. πολλοῖς προβατίοις ἐφεστάναι. 

Ib. ὁ διδάσκαλος. As the poet taught the actors their parts by 
word of mouth, he is often called in these plays διδάσκαλος or κωμφ- 
δοδιδάσκαλος. See Ran. 1055. Pac. 737, 738. Eq. 507, 516. 

“Hpxev ᾿Αδείμαντος μὲν ᾿Αθηναίοις, ὅτ᾽ ἐνίκα 
᾿Αντιοχὶς φυλὴ δαιδαλέον τρίποδα; 
Rewodirov δέ τις υἱὸς ᾿Αριστείδης ἐχορήγει 
πεντήκοντ᾽ ἀνδρῶν καλὰ μαθόντι χορῷ. 
ἀμφὶ διδασκαλίᾳ δὲ Σιμωνίδῃ ἕσπετο κῦδος 
ὀγδωκονταέτει παιδὶ Λεωπρεπέος, 
Simonides ap. Poet. Min. Gaisf. V. 1. p. 377. 
573- παρέβη. 
εἰ μέν τις ἀνὴρ τῶν ἀρχαίων κωμῳδοδιδάσκαλος ἡμᾶς 
ἠνάγκαζεν λέξοντας ἔπη πρὸς τὸ θέατρον παραβῆναι. Eq. 507. 
. χρὴν μὲν τύπτειν τοὺς ῥαβδούχους, εἴ τις κωμωδοποιητὴς 
αὐτὸν ἐπήνει πρὸς τὸ θέατρον παραβὰς ἐν τοῖς ἀναπαίστοις. 
Pac. 724. 
ἡμεῖς τοίνυν ἡμᾶς αὐτὰς εὖ λέξωμεν παραβᾶσαι. Thes. 785. 

Ib. δεξιός. Vesp. 1265. πολλάκις δὴ ᾿δοξ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ δεξιὸς πεφυκέναι] 
καὶ σκαιὸς οὐδεπώποτε. Ib. 1175. ἀνδρῶν παρόντων πολυμαθῶν καὶ δεξιῶν. 
Nub. 834. καὶ μηδὲν εἴπῃς φλαῦρον ἄνδρας δεξιοὺς | καὶ νοῦν ἔχοντας. 

575. κωμφδεῖ τὴν πόλιν. Pac. 751. οὐκ ἰδιώτας ἀνθρωπίσκους κωμῳδῶν. 
Lysias, 170, 3. ἐμὲ κωμῳδεῖν βουλόμενος, Alciph. lib. II. ep. 2. δια- 
κωμφῳδεῖ σε Τιμοκράτης. 

Ib. καθυβρίζει. Eq. 722. οὐκ, ὦγάθ᾽, ἐν βουλῇ με δόξεις καθυβρίσαι. 
Soph. Aj. 153. 

576. ἀποκρίνεσθαι, to apologize, to make a defence. Vesp.g§1. xa- 
λεπὸν μὲν, ὦνδρες, ἐστὶ διαβεβλημένου | ὑπεραποκρίνεσθαι κυνός. Thes. 184. 
ἐὰν γὰρ ... ὑπεραποκρίνῃ μου, σαφῶς σώσεις ἐμέ. Eupolis: ὡς ὑμῖν πάν- 
τως ἐγὼ | ἀποκρινοῦμαι πρὸς τὰ κατηγορούμενα. Harpocr. in v. ᾿Απόκρισις. 

Ib. ταχυβούλους, μεταβούλους. The best interpretation of these 
words will be found in the writings of Aristophanes himself. Thus 
Nub. 587, it is said: φασὶ yap δυσβουλίαν | τῇδε τῇ πόλει προσεῖναι 
ταῦτα μέντοι τοὺς θεοὺς, | ἄττ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς ἐξαμάρτητ᾽, ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τρέπειν. 
So also in Ecc. 473. λόγος γέ τοί τις ἔστι τῶν γεραιτέρων, | ἀνόηθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἂν καὶ 
papa βουλευσώμεθα, | ἅπαντ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον ἡμῖν ξυμφέρειν. To Minerva 
more particularly was it ascribed, that the δεύτεραι φροντίδες of this 
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φησὶν δ᾽ εἶναι πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν ἄξιος ὑμῖν ὁ ποιητὴς, 
4 e “σ᾿ ~ , “ ’ 3 ~ 
παύσας ὑμᾶς ξενικοῖσι λόγοις μὴ λίαν ἐξαπατᾶσθαι, 
e 4 ld 4Q¢ 9 ᾽ 
μηθ᾽ ἥδεσθαι θωπευομένους, pyr εἶναι χαυνοπολίτας. 
’ ew s A “~ , e ’ 3 
πρότερον δ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἀπὸ τῶν πόλεων οἱ πρέσβεις ἐξαπα- 
τῶντες 580 
πρῶτον μὲν “ἰοστεφάνους" ἐκάλουν' κἀπειδὴ τοῦτό τις εἴποι, 


hasty people were somewhat wiser than their first thoughts, and 
that their general undertakings had a happier issue than their rash- 
ness deserved. Thus Solon in one of his noble fragments: 
“Hperépn δὲ πόλις κατὰ μὲν Διὸς οὔ ποτ᾽ ὀλεῖται 
αἶσαν, καὶ μακάρων θεῶν φρένας ἀθανάτων. 
τοίη γὰρ μεγάθυμος ἐπίσκοπος ὀβριμοπάτρη 
Πάλλας ᾿Αθηναίη χεῖρας ὕπερθεν ἔχει. 
αὐτοὶ δὲ φθείρειν μεγάλην πόλιν ἀφραδίῃσιν ' 
ἀστοὶ βούλονται---- Poet. Min. Grec. I. 337. 

577- πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν ἄξιος ὑμῖν, i.e. from you. Pac. 918. πολλῶν 
... ὑμῖν ἄξιος Tpvyaios. Pl. 877. πολλοῦ γ᾽ ἄξιος | ἅπασι τοῖς Ἕλλησιν. 
Eurip. Alcest. 445. ἀξία δέ μοι | τιμῆς. (where see Monk’s note.) 
Xenoph. Mem. II. ἄξιος θανάτου τῇ πόλει. Lysias, 122, 4. οὐ τούτων 
ἀξίους ye ὄντας τῇ πόλει. Lucian, VII. p. 73. καὶ ἀντὶ ἀνδραπόδου κόσ- 
μιον ἄνδρα καὶ σώφρονα, καὶ πολλοῦ ἄξιον τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἀπέδειξα. 

578. παύσα----ἐξαπατᾶσθαι. 1]. A. 442. ἦτοι μέν ῥ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἔπαυσας ἐπὶ 
Τρώεσσι μάχεσθαι. 

Ib. λίαν. Brunck observes that this word occurs nowhere in the 
Attic poets with the last syllable short. The first is contracted or 
lengthened at pleasure. 

579. θωπενομένους. Eq. 1116. Pac. 389. 

Ib. χαυνοπολίτας, (χαῦνος, πολίτης), a citizen, who allows himself 
to be talked over, puffed up, and led by windy words. 

ὑμέων δ᾽ els μὲν ἕκαστος ἀλώπεκος ἴχνεσι βαίνει, 
σύμπασιν δ᾽ ὑμῖν χαῦνος ἕνεστι νόος. 
els γὰρ γλῶσσαν ὁρᾶτε καὶ εἰς ἔπη αἱμύλου ἀνδρός" 
εἰς ἔργον δ᾽ οὐδὲν γιγνόμενον βλέπετε. 
Solon. Vit. ap. Plut. 30. 
χαῦνα μὲν τότ᾽ ἐφράσαντο, viv δ᾽ ἐμοὶ χολούμενοι 
λοξὸν ὀφθαλμοῖς ὁρῶσι πάντες ὦστε δήϊον. Id. 16. 
See also Toup’s Notes on Longinus, p. 280. Markland’s Supplices, 
v. 412. and Poet. Min. p. 340. 

580. The old reading of this verse was, πρότερον δ᾽ ὑμᾶς οἱ πρέσβεις 
ἀπό. The cesura thus falling upon a preposition, the above emen- 
dation was proposed by Bentley, and has since been adopted by suc- 
ceeding editors. 

581. πρῶτον μὲν ἰοστεφάνους ἐκάλουν. This verse affords an oppor- 
tunity of noticing another class of neglected cxsura, where half of 
the second dipodia is included in the first. Reisig compares Nub. 


vv. 274, 314, 316, 336, 346, 371, 380, 967, 972. 


138 APLYTO®ANOT 2 


εὐθὺς διὰ τοὺς “΄στεφανους" ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων τῶν πυγιδίων éxa- 
θησθε. 

εἰ δέτις ὑμᾶς ὑποθωπεύσας, “λιπαρὰς" καλέσειεν ᾿Αθήνας, 

ηὕρετο πᾶν ἂν διὰ τὰς “λιπαρὰς, ἀφύων τιμὴν περιάψας. 


ὑπακούσατε δεξάμεναι θυσίαν : 

πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς ἀντιβολῶ σε, | φράσον: 
ἥκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ οὐράνιαι [ Νεφέλαι: 
πλοκάμους θ᾽ ἑκατογκεφάλα | Τυφῶ: 
ἤδη ποτ᾽ ἀναβλέψας | cides: 

καίτοι χρῆν αἰθρίας | ὕειν: 

ἥκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ αἰθέριος δῖνος : 

ἢ Παλλάδα περσέπολιν | δεινάν: 


ἐπετρίβετο τυπτόμενος | πολλάς : 


Add Eccl. 616, 646. Av. 687, 696. Vesp. 357, 381, 564, 571, 573, 
579, 587, O11, 652, 680, 712, 728. Equit. 516, 530, 1321, 1323, 
1325. Pac. 743. Lys. 491, 517, 519) 554. 577- Ran. 1033, 1048, 
1061. Pl. 51g. 

Ib. lorrepavous, men of the violet-chaplets. Eq. 1323, 1329. This 
compound epithet had been applied to Athens in one of those mag- 
nificent poems, which cities as well as individuals seem to have con- 
sidered as the surest means of present distinction, and the most cer- 
tain passport to future fame. Al λιπαραὶ καὶ ἰοστέφανοι ᾿Αθῆναι. Pind. 
Fragm. Dithyr. X. The graceful practice of twisting chaplets 
around the head among the ancients is too well known to need 
illustration ; and in Athenian chaplets no flower bore a more fre- 
quent part than that beautiful one, which formed so common an 
ornament in their parterres and gardens. Pac. 577. 

582. ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων τῶν πυγιδίων ἐκάθησθε. SCHOL. οἱ ἐπαίνων cis ἑαυτοὺς 
γινομένων ἀκούοντες, εἰώθασι τὴν πυγὴν τῆς καθέδρας ἐξαίρειν. Translate : 
you could hardly keep your seats. Euripid. Electr. 845. ὄνυχας ἐπ᾽ 
ἄκρους oras. Ion. 1180. ἐν δ᾽ ἄκροισι Bas ποσί. Cycl.159. ὥστ᾽ εἰς 
ἄκρους γε τοὺς ὄνυχας ἀφίκετο. Soph. Ajax, 1229. ἦ που τραφεὶς ἂν 
μητρὸς εὐγενοῦς dro | ὑψήλ᾽ ἐκόμπεις, κἀπ᾽ ἄκρων ὠδοιπόρεις. 

583. ὑποθωπεύσας. Veasp. 610. καὶ τὸ γύναιόν μ᾽ ὑποθωπεῦσαν. He- 
rodot. I. 30. οὐδὲν ὑποθωπεύσας. 

Ib. λιπαρὰς, bright, splendid. The allusion is again to the com- 
plimentary strains of the Theban poet. Nem. IV. 29. λιπαρᾶν |... 
an’ ᾿Αθανᾶν. Isth. II. 30. ταῖς λιπαραῖς ἐν ᾿Αθάναις. Fr. Dithyramb. X. 
λιπαραὶ καὶ ἀοίδιμοι κλειναὶ "Adaya, In this latter sense our poet him- 
self occasionally uses the word. Nub. 299. ἔλθωμεν λιπαρὰν χθόνα 
Παλλάδος. Eq. 1329. Fragm. (Dind. 137.) ὦ πόλι φίλη Κέκροπος, αὐ- 
τοφυὲς ᾿Αττικὴ, | χαῖρε λιπαρὸν δάπεδον, οὖθαρ ἀγαθῆς χθονός. To the 
examples from Euripides and other authors, given in Monk's Al- 
cestis, p. 56. add Theognis, 941. Aischin. Epist. 668, 7, and a 
celebrated prophecy of Bacis. (Herodot. VIIT. 77.) 

584. ηὕρετο πᾶν ay, was accustomed to oblain. This formula, 
common enough with an imperfect tense, occurs with a first and se- 
cond sorist in Lysistr. 
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ταῦτα ποιήσας πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν αἴτιος ὑμῖν γεγένηται, 585 
. Α ‘4 > nw ὔ ‘4 € “~ 

καὶ τοὺς δήμους ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν δείξας, ws δημοκρατοῦνται. 

τοιγάρτοι νῦν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων τὸν φόρον ὑμῖν ἀπάγοντες 


καὶ πολλάκις ἐνδὸν ἂν οὖσαι 
ἠκούσαμεν ἄν τι κακῶς ὑμᾶς βουλευσαμένους μέγα πρᾶγμα" 
εἶτ᾽ ἀλγοῦσαι τἄνδοθεν ὑμᾶς ἐπανήρομεθ᾽ ἂν γελάσασαι. §10—12. 
That the active verb εὑρεῖν bears the sense of obtaining, as well as 
the middle verb, see Mus. Crit. I. 210. 

Ib. διὰ τὰς λιπαρὰς, on account of the epithet λιπαράς. 

Ib. ἀφυῶν τιμὴν περιάψας. To understand this expression, we must 
refer once more to the epithet λιπαραί. Unfortunately this word 
bore two meanings ; its better sense implying brightness and splen- 
dour, its worse betokening fatness and grease. It suited the satiri- 
cal object of the poet to make the present application in its worse 
bearing. Whatever mortification, however, the poet’s audience 
might receive from this application of the sense, they would have to 
share in common with many other places: the word being a frequent 
epithet in the Pindaric writings. Thus we find λιπαρὰ Μαραθών. 
Olymp. XIII. 157. λιπαρᾶς . . "Opxopévov. XIV. 3. λιπαρᾶν... Θηβᾶν. 
Pyth. 11. 6. ἐν Νάξῳ λιπαρᾷ. IV. 157. Acwapdy Αἴγυπτον. Fr. Dithyr. 
ΙΧ. 


Ib. τιμὴν περιάψας. Pl. sg0. πολὺ τῆς πενίας πρᾶγμ᾽ αἴσχιον ζητεῖς 
αὐτῷ περιάψαι. Plat. Apol. Soc. 35, a. αἰσχύνην τῇ πόλει περιάψας. 
Euthyd. 272, 6. μὴ αὐτὸς ὄνειδος τοῖν ξένοιν περιάψω. 7 Epist. 334, 6. 
αἰσχύνην οὗτοι περιῆψαν τῇ πόλει. 6 Rep. 495, c. ὀνείδη περιῖῆψαν. Ly- 
sias, 164, 1. ὀνείδη καὶ ἐμαυτῷ καὶ ἐκείνοις περιίάύψω. Dem. 1401, 9. al- 
σχύνην μᾶλλον ἣ τιμὴν περιάπτοντα τούτοις περὶ ὧν ἐστὶ γεγραμμένα. Jo- 
seph. Antiqu. Jud. XII. c. 5. δ... ταῖς ὁμοίαις αἰτίαις (ἡμᾶς) περιάπ- 
τουσιν. Id. de Bello Judaico, IV. c. 4. δ. 4. καὶ τὸ τῆς δυναστείας 
ὄνομα τοῖς ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν τυραννουμένοις περιάπτετε. 

586. Brunck translates: tum etiam ostendit sociarum civitatum 
incolas, ut populart regantur imperio: and Voss, as usual, follows 
him. But is this consistent either with the text or context? Does 
not the whole of the latter imply that the poet is on his defence for 
some former liberties, which he had taken with the Sovereign 
People, liberties which he is so far from extenuating, that he abides 
by» and justifies them? Referring to the deceptions which were 
played on the popular ear in the assembly by foreign ambassadors, 
. he asserts that these tricks had been stopped by the biting satire of 
his two former comedies ; and for having done this, he proceeds to 
declare that he has been the author of great benefits to his country, 
“‘ even though he has shewn in the presence of the tributary states, 
in what manner popular governments are conducted (δῆμοι 8npoxpa- 
rovvrat),” i. e. how easily they are made the dupes of their own va- 
nity, and the arts of designing men. It now remains to justify by 
details the propriety of this ‘interpretation. 

‘ Though the above appears to myself a correct interpretation, I must not dis- 


guise, that two learned correspondents, well qualified to give an opinion on the 
subject, see the matter in a different light. Their joint view of the passage is as 
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oe > σε 3 σι Q A “ ἂν 
ἥξουσιν, ἰδεῖν ἐπιθυμοῦντες τὸν ποιητὴν τὸν ἄριστον, 


Ib. καὶ, even. Il. Δ. 625. Andoc. 34,16. Lucian. TIT. Free as 
was the old comic stage in Athens, it was not absolutely “a char- 
ter’d libertine.” To attack the people in their collective capacity 
was, as we have already seen, to be guilty of a libel; and the guilt 
was of course aggravated, when the offence took place at the great 
spring festival, when strangers as well as natives were present at 
the dramatic representations. Aristophanes, it is evident from se- 
veral passages in this play, had been considered guilty of both these 
offences: hence the qualifying sense of καὶ, even with all deference 
to his moral courage, seems here to be necessary. 

Ib. δήμους. The three leading governments of antiquity were 
democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny: in Pindaric language, Pyth. II. 
159. παρὰ τυραννίδι, χὡπόταν ὁ | λαβρὸς στρατὸς, χῶταν πόλιν οἱ σοφοὶ 

| τηρέωντι. Such cities as followed in the train of either of these, 
or had some mixed government of their own, I apprehend were 
called πόλεις. Lysias, 125, 39. καὶ τὸν ἄνδρα οὐ δῆμος, οὐκ ὀλιγαρχία, 
οὐ τύραννος, οὐ πόλις ἐθέλει δέξασθαι διὰ τέλους. 

Ib. ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι. Compare the verse which follows with vv. 
447—451, for the word πόλεις : for the sense of the preposition 
compare vv. 443, 574. and add Plat. Alcib. I. 105, d. ἐν τῇ πόλει 
(int. coram, inter, apud cives Ast.) ἐνδείξασθαι. Arist. Pl. 1061. πλυ- 
νόν pe ποιῶν ἐν τοσούτοις ἄνδρασιν. Nub. 801. πολὺ γὰρ μᾶλλόν σ᾽ | ἐν 
τοῖς πολλοῖσι λέγων ἀπολῶ. 

Ib. τοὺς δήμου:-----δείξας. A well-known Attic form, where the 
substantive serves as an accusative to one verb, which might more 
properly be made the nominative to another. 

Ib. δῆμοι Snpoxparotvra. Another Attic formula, which has al- 
ready been explained. The word deserves notice in a passage of the 
orator Lysias, where, speaking of his family, who had originally 
settled in Athens, as metics, he observes: ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως φκοῦμεν δημο-.- 
κρατούμενοι, Sore μήτε eis τοὺς ἄλλους ἐξαμαρτάνειν μήτε ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἀδικεῖσθαι. 120, 20. 

587, 8. The delight with which the members of the subject-states 
must have seen their imperious masters held up to ridicule, and 
their astonishment at the boldness of the poet who ventured to do 
it, will be better understood and appreciated by the following quo- 
tation from Isocrates. Whether this gratuitous insult, by which, as 
the rhetorician observes, his countrymen studiously sought, as it 
were, how they might make themselves most abhorred, was practised 
at the Dionysiac festivals in the time of Aristophanes, is not clear. 


follows: “The meaning of the two verses (639-40.) appears to he special, and 
not general. ‘ Aristophanes has been of great service to you, (he says, in allusion 
to his former play, the Babylonians,) by exposing these flatteries, and by shewing 
how the democracies are administered (or how the people are governed) in the 
several subject states of Athens.’ There is no particular stress on democracy: 
it so happened that the governments were all democratical, and therefore he uses 
the term δημοκρατοῦνται ; but the attention is not particularly called to the form 
of government. Doubtless the matter of which Aristophanes complained was of 
a wholly different nature from the form of the constitution, which in subject cities 
of Athens would as a matter of course be democratical, as that in the subject cities 
of Sparta was equally as a matter of course oligarchical.” 
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Cd 9 4 ΄“-- , » » 9 ’ ἣ , 
ὅστις y εἰπεῖν παρεκινδυνευσ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις ta δίκαια. 
“ » “ , 2 , w f / C4 
οὕτω δ᾽ avrov περὶ τῆς τόλμης ἤδη πόρρω κλέος ἥκει, 590 
ὅτε καὶ Βασιλεὺς, Λακεδαιμονίων τὴν πρεσβείαν βασα- 
νίζων, ᾿" 


Οὕτω γὰρ ἀκριβῶς εὕρισκον ἐξ ὧν ἄνθρωποι μάλιστ' ἂν μισηθεῖεν, ὥστ᾽ ἐψη- 
φίσαντο, τὸ περιγιγνόμενον ἐκ τῶν φόρων ἀργύριον, διελόντες κατὰ τάλαντον, 
εἰς τὴν ὀρχήστραν τοῖς Διονυσίοις εἰσφέρειν, ἐπειδὰν πλῆρες ἦ τὸ θέατρον" 
καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐποίουν, καὶ παρεισῆγον τοὺς παῖδας τῶν ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ τετελευτη- 
κότων, ἀμφοτέροις ἐπιδεικνύντες, τοῖς μὲν συμμάχοις τὰς τιμὰς τῆς οὐσίας 
αὐτῶν ὑπὸ μισθωτῶν εἰσφερομένας, τοῖς δ᾽ ἄλλοις Ἕλλησι τὸ πλῆθος τῶν 
ὀρφανῶν καὶ τὰς συμφορὰς τὰς διὰ τὴν πλεονεξίαν ταύτην γιγνομένας. καὶ 
ταῦτα δρῶντες αὐτοί τε τὴν πόλιν εὐδαιμόνιζον, καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν νοῦν οὐκ 
ἐχόντων ἐμακάριζον αὐτὴν, τῶν μὲν συμβήσεσθαι διὰ ταῦτα μελλόντων οὐδε- 
μίαν ποιούμενοι πρόνοιω», τὸν δὲ πλοῦτον θαυμάζοντες καὶ ζηλοῦντες, ὃς ἀδί- 
κως εἰς τὴν πόλιν εἰσελθὼν καὶ τὸν δικαίως ὑπάρξαντα διὰ ταχέων ἤμελλε 
προσαπολεῖν. Isoc. 175, b, ς, ἀ. 

589. The old reading (by which Bekker and Schutz still abide) 
Was ὅστις παρεκινδύνευσεν ᾿Αθηναίοις. To preserve the cesura, Porson 
emended the line as it stands in the present text. Dindorf reads 
ὅστις παρεκινδυνευσ᾽ εἰπεῖν. 

Ib. παρεκινδύνευσ᾽. Vesp. 6. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν παρακινδύνεν. Eq. 1054. 
τοῦτό γέ τοι Παφλαγὼν παρεκινδύνευσε μεθυσθείς. 

590. οὕτω δ᾽ αὐτοῦ. So vulg. Bek. Schutz. Dind. οὕτως αὐτοῦ with 
a different punctuation, Elmsley. The connexion is more easily 
understood, than explicable, whichever way we take it. 

Ib. κλέος. In ἃ very elegant piece of criticism in the Museum 
Crit. II. 243. it is observed by the writer, that he is not aware of 
this word occurring in the plural excepting II. I. 189, and Odyss. ©. 
73. We beg to add that it is also to be found in Hesiod’s Theo- 
gonia, and in a passage, which certainly does not impugn the cri- 
tic’s ingenious theory. Among other noble descriptions of a bard it 
is there observed, 

el γάρ τις πένθος ἔχων veuandei θυμῷ 

ἄζηται κραδίην ἀκαχήμενος, αὐτὰρ ἀοιδὸς 

Μουσάων θεράπων κλεῖα προτέρων ἀνθρώπων 

ὑμνήσῃ, μάκαράς τε θεοὺς of "ολυμπον ἔχουσιν, 

αἶψ᾽ ὅγε δυσφρονέων ἐπιλήθεται, οὐδέ τι κηδέων 

μέμνηται" ταχέως δὲ παρέτραπε δῶρα θεάων. 

Theogon. 9g8—103. 

It is also found in the opening verse of the Argonautics of Apollo- 
nius, ᾿Αρχόμενος σέο, Φοῖβε, παλαιγενέων κλέα φωτῶν | μνήσομαι. 

501. Βασιλεὺς, King, 1. 6. the Great King. The word, which at 
first sight appears one of comic or democratic familiarity, occurs in 
the same form, Dem. 1185, 20. παρὰ βασιλέως οἴκαδε ἀφικνεῖσθαι. 169, 
ἡ. τῶν βασιλέως ἄξια χρημάτων ἐστί. Isocrates, 254, ἃ, Ὁ. 350, 6. ἔτι 
δὲ χρημάτων ὑμῖν μὲν οὐκ ὄντων, ἐκείνοις (Lacedemoniis, scil.) δὲ βασι- 
λέως παρέχοντος. 

Ib. βασανίζειν, properly, to put to the proving-stone, βάσανος, and 
rub τὲ thereon: hence, to search into, to investigate, to inquire ac- 
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“A ’᾽Ὅ “ a 
ἠρώτησεν πρῶτα μὲν αὐτοὺς, TOTEPOL TAs ναυσὶ κρατοῦσιν" 
3 4 a ‘ δ , “ ‘ , 
εἶτα δὲ τοῦτον τὸν ποιητὴν, ποτέρους εἴποι κακα πολλα" 
’ὔ ‘ Ν 4 9 ’ Ἁ ’ 
τούτους γὰρ ἔφη τοὺς ἀνθρώπους πολὺ βελτίους γεγε- 
νῆσθαι, 594 
γ κι i 4 Ν f “A -. Ψ 
καὶ τῷ πολέμῳ πολὺ νικήσειν, τοῦτον ξύμβουλον ἔχοντας. 
ζω “~ ’ ’ ζω 
διὰ ταῦθ᾽ ὑμᾶς Λακεδαιμόνιοι τὴν εἰρήνην προκαλοῦνται, 
n~ ~ A [4 
καὶ τὴν Αἴγιναν ἀπαιτοῦσιν᾽ καὶ τῆς νήσου μὲν ἐκείνης 
3 ~ ‘ A ‘4 
ov φροντίζουσ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ iva τοῦτον τὸν ποιητὴν ἀφέλωνται. 


curately. In what manner the Greeks gained a knowledge of the 
most secret proceedings of the Persian court, see Mitford, IT. 1g0. 

592. The naiveté of this question must not a little have amused 
the audience. It is somewhat as if the present Shah had inquired 
of sir Harford Jones Brydges, which river in England had the great- 
est number of vessels upon it ; the Thames, the Isis, or the Cam. 

592, 3. In the first of these verses, the latter sentence seems to 
stand in the place of a second accusative as Lys. 493. τοῦτό μ᾽ ἐρω- 
ras; Nub. 641. οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἐρωτῶ σ΄. In the second verse it assumes 
the form of that well-known Atticism, when an accusative is put 
in the first sentence which might serve as a nominative for the 
verb in the second. é 

594-. This is another piece of pleasantry, under which, however, 
lies a vein of deep seriousness. The production of two or three 
dramas (whatever their merit) did not perhaps entitle Aristophanes 
to use this high language ; but there are tongues, 


in which the graceful name 
Of poet and of prophet is the same ; 


and it was in the proud consciousness of what he could do, and 
what he would do, and what he did do, that the dramatist must be 
supposed to be speaking. 

596. ὑμᾶς----εἰρήνην προκαλοῦνται, propose peace to you. Plat. Eu- 
thyphr. 5, a. πρὸ τῆς γραφῆς τῆς πρὸς Μέλιτον αὐτὰ ταῦτα προκαλεῖσθαι 
αὐτόν. Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 4, 4. οὐχ ἃ κρείσσων ἤδη ἦν, ταῦτα προύκα- 
λεῖτο τοὺς ξυνόντας. Compare Eq. 794. Thucyd. II. 72. V. 37. 

507. Λακεδαιμονίων δὲ ἐπὶ μὲν τῆς πρώτης πρεσβείας τοιαῦτα ἐπέταξάν 
τε καὶ ἀντεκελεύσθησαν περὶ τῶν ἐναγῶν τῆς ἐλάσεως" ὕστερον δὲ φοιτῶντες 
παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους Πποτιδαίας τε ἀπανίστασθαι ἐκέλευον καὶ Αἴγιναν αὐτόνομον 
ἀφιέναι. Thucyd. I. 139. 

598. τοῦτον τὸν ποιητήν. Dindorf, Boeckh, (II. 175.) and Wachs- 
muth (II. 41.) agree in opinion, that Aristophanes himself and not 
Callistratus is to be here understood. That the latter, however, was 
a cleruchus of Aigina, i.e. had had a portion of the conquered land 
allotted him, as well as Aristophanes, see C. Miiller’s Hginetics, 
p- 184. 

Ib. ἀφέλωνται. This verb, with a second accusative rather im- 
plied than expressed, occurs also in Ran. 585. ἀλλ᾽ ἤν σε τοῦ λοιποῦ 
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ἀλλ᾽ ὑμεῖς τοι μήποτ᾽ ἀφῆθ᾽:" ὡς κωμῳδήσει τὰ δίκαια' 

φησὶν δ᾽ ὑμᾶς πολλὰ διδάξειν ἀγαθ᾽͵, ὥστ᾽ εὐδαίμονας εἶναι, 

οὐ θωπεύων, οὐδ᾽ ὑποτείνων μισθοὺς, οὐδ᾽ ἐξαπατύλλων, 

οὐδὲ πανουργῶν, οὐδὲ κατάρδων, ἀλλὰ τὰ βέλτιστα δι- 
δάσκων. 


wor ἀφέλωμαι χρόνου, Vesp. 1379. τί μέλλεις δρᾶν ; ἄγειν ταύτην λαβὼν 

| ἀφελόμενός σε. So also Dem. 100, 4. ἐστὲ γὰρ ὑμεῖς οὐκ αὐτοὶ πλεο- 
νεκτῆσαι καὶ κατασχεῖν ἀρχὴν εὖ πεφυκότες, ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον λαβεῖν κωλῦσαι καὶ 
ἔχοντ᾽ ἀφελέσθαι δεινοί. 

599. ἀλλ᾽ ὑμεῖς roe | μή ποτ᾽ ἀφῆσθ'- ὡς. | For verses of this kind, 
certainly not the most elegant, see Herm. de Metr. 4o1, 2. 

Ib. ὡς κωμηδήσει τὰ δίκαιαι. Kidd compares CEéd. Col. 1725. ὡς ri 
ῥέξομεν. Eur. Alcest. 74. oreiyo δ᾽ én’ αὐτὴν, ὡς κατάρξομαι ξίφει. 
Xen. K. Π. VII. II. 25. δοκεῖς ἔτι ἀληθεύσειν τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, ὡς εὐδαίμων 
ἔσομαι γιγνώσκων ἐμαντόν ; 

Ib. κωμῳδήσει τὰ δίκαια. Various methods have been offered for 
meeting the difficulties of this passage by Brunck, Elmsley, and 
Hermann : but the easiest explanation appears to me that proposed 
by Hotibius: κωμφδήσει, he will ridicule, τὰ δίκαια, the things which 
deserve to be ridiculed. If it be objected, as I think it may, that 
κωμῳδεῖν is followed rather by an acc. of person, than an acc. of 
thing (supr. v. 575); perhaps the following substitute might be ad- 
mitted : κωμφδήσει, he will play his part as a comic writer, (Lucian. 
111. 145. Μένιππον ἀναπείσας .. . συγκωμφῳδεῖν αὐτῷ, also 155.) τὰ δίκαια 
honorably and justly. That τὰ δίκαια is thus used adverbially in the 
Greek writings, take the following instances: Lysias, 102, 40. Bon- 
θῆσαι Καλλίᾳ τὰ δίκαια. 894, 5. ὑμῶν δέομαι... . βοηθεῖν αὐτοῖς τὰ δίκαια. 
Dem. 406, 24. βουλομένου γὰρ ἐμοῦ τὰ δίκαια, ὥσπερ ἐπρέσβευσα Bis, 
οὕτω καὶ λόγον ὑμῖν δοῦναι δὶς, προσελθὼν Αἰσχίνης οὑτοσὶ κι τ. Χ. In the 
following passage the sense of τὰ δίκαια is not so clear; but the 
whole passage deserves consideration. ἐχρῆν δὲ, ᾧ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
τουναντίον ἣ νῦν ἅπαντας τοὺς πολιτενομένους ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις πράους 
καὶ φιλανθρώπους ὑμᾶς ἐθίζειν εἶναι" πρὸς γὰρ ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς καὶ τοὺς συμ- 
μάχους ἐν ταύταις ἐστὶ τὰ δίκαια" ἐν δὲ ταῖς παρασκευαῖς ταῖς τοῦ πολέμον 
φοβεροὺς καὶ χαλεποὺς ἐπιδεικνύναι" πρὸς γὰρ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς καὶ τοὺς ἀντι- 
πάλους ἐν ἐκείναις ἔσθ᾽ ὁ ἀγών. Dem. 98, 3. For the high part, which 
an ancient comedian had to play, see Lucian, VII. 180. γε J*~ 

601. ὑποτείνων μισθούς. Isoc. 150, 6. of δ᾽ οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον ὑποτείνουσιν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἡσυχίαν ἔχειν δεῖ. This word sometimes occurs elliptically 
without any accusative. Herodot. VII. 158. ὑποτείνοντός.τε τὰ ἐμπό- 
pea συνελευθεροῦν. Thucyd. VIII. 48. καὶ ὑποτείνοντος αὐτοῦ Τισσαφέρ- 
yyy μὲν πρῶτον, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ βασιλέα φίλον ποιήσειν. Eurip. Orest. 905. 
ὑπὸ δ᾽ ἔτεινε Τυνδάρεως λόγονς τῷ σφὼ κατακτείνοντι τοιούτους λέγειν. 

Ib. ἐξαπατύλλων. Eg. 1143. τοὺς οἰομένους φρονεῖν | κἄμ᾽ ἐξαπατύλ.- 
λει». 

602. κατάρδων. ὅσΗΠΟοΙ,.. οὐ καταβρέχων ὑμᾶς τοῖς ἐπαίνοις ὡς φυτά. 
ScHNeEtrp. the same as καταρδεύω. Metaph. εὐφραίνω. comp. Pind. 
Isth. 6, 94. 
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πρὸς ταῦτα Κλέων καὶ παλαμάσθω, 

καὶ πᾶν ἐπ᾽ ἐμοὶ τεκταινέσθω. 
N ᾿ > » “a x. JN / 

τὸ yap εὖ μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ Kai TO δίκαιον 6os 
4 4 » γ δι a 

ξύμμαχον ἔσται" κοὺ μηποθ᾽ ἁλῶ 


603. The dimeter anapests which follow, were termed a μακρὸν, 
and the actor was expected to pronounce them ina breath. The 
present μακρὸν appears to have been in a great degree a parody on 
some verses of Euripides. See Suidas in v. ᾿Αλωτὸν and παλαμα- 
σθαι. 

Ib. πρὸς ταῦτα, wherefore. Nub. ggo, 1433. Vesp. 927, 1386. 
Eccl. 486, 851, 1140. Eq. 760. Pac. 416, 765. 

Ib. παλαμᾶσθαι, prop. to handle. Xen. Cyrop. 1V. 3, 17. ταῖς χερσὶ 
παλαμᾶσθαι τὸ δέον : hence metaph. to contrive. Pac. 94. τόλμημα 
νέον παλαμησάμενος. 

604. For numerous examples of πᾶν, φιοαϊδεί, and τὸ πᾶν, omne, 
see Kidd’s Dawes, ἢ. 476. 

Ib. τεκγαινέσθω. Lysist..674. ἀλλὰ καὶ ναῦς τεκτανοῦνται. Metaph. 
Eq. 462. ravra μὰ τὴν Δήμητρά μ᾽ οὐκ ἐλάνθανεν | τεκταινόμενα τὰ πράγ- 
por. 1]. Κ΄ το. εἴ τινά οἱ σὺν μῆτιν ἀμύμονα τεκτήναιτο.ς Od. ἃ. 131. 
aid κε καὶ σὺ, γεραιὲ, ἔπος παρατεκτήναιο. 

605. τὸ γὰρ εὖ μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ, x.r.rA. Herodot. VII. 239. τὸ οἰκὸς ἐμοὶ 
συμμάχεται, and in Antiph. 134, 24. καίτοι τὸ εἰκὸς σύμμαχόν μοι ἐστίν. 
Lysias, 924. καὶ ἐλπίζοντας ἐπὶ (Sluiterus ἔτι) τὸ δίκαιον μετὰ τῶν ἀδεκου- 
μένων ἔσεσθαι. τόο, 6. πιστεύων αὑτῷ μηδὲν ἡμαρτῆσθαι ἀλλ᾽ ἀγωνιεῖσθαι 
εὖ μετὰ τοῦ δικαίον. 101, 23. τὸ δὲ δίκαιον ἔχοντες σύμμαχον ἐνίκων μα- 
χόμενοι. 191, 33. καὶ ἠξίουν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀσθενεστέρων μετὰ τοῦ δικαίου δια- 
μάχεσθαι μᾶλλον ἣ τοῖς δυναμένοις χαριζομένοι τοὺς ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων ἀδικουμένους 
ἐκδοῦναι. 

Ib. per’ ἐμοῦ ἔσται. Ῥ]. τοδι. εἶναι per’ αὐτῆς. Pac. 765. πρὸς ταῦτα 
χρεὼν εἶναι μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ | καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας καὶ τοὺς παῖδας. 

606. οὐ μήποθ᾽ ada. 7 will never be found. This passage involves 
the second branch of that canon of Dawes, which enjoins that the 
words ov μὴ must be construed either with a future of the indicative 
or the second aorist of the subjunctive: a proposition the whole ex- 
tent of which has not been admitted by learned men. See Kidd's 
Dawes, p. 408. Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Supplices, (note to 
v. 1066.) Poppo’s Observations on Thucydides, p. 155. Heindorf ad 
Pheedon. §. 29. Ast. ad X. Legg. §. 11. and Stalbaum ad Phileb. 
§. 16. (Hence in Bekker’s Plato: Phileb.15, ἃ. οὔτε μὴ παύσηταί 
more. 10 Rep. 609, a. οὐ γὰρ τό ye ἀγαθὸν μή ποτέ τι ἀπολέσῃ. Epin. 
985, c. οὕποτε μὴ τολμήσῃ.) Examples with the second aorist occur 
in Arist. Lys. 492. τὸ yap ἀργύριον τοῦτ᾽ οὐκέτι μὴ καθέλωσιν Av. 461. τὰς 
σπονδὰς οὐ μὴ πρότερον παραβῶμεν. Pac. 1302. εὖ γὰρ οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ σαφῶς | ὅτι 
ταῦθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἦσας ἄρτι περὶ τῆς ἀσπίδος | οὐ μὴ ᾽'πιλάθῃ ποτ᾽. Lys. 363. Ex- 
amples from the tragic writers will be found in profusion in Elmsley’s 
CEd. Tyr. p. 54. and Kidd’s edition of Dawes. To those contained 
in Matthiw, δ. 516, b. add Plat. Phileb. 21, 6. οὐδέτερος ὁ Bios, ὦ Σώκρα.-. 
τες, ἔμοιγε τούτων αἱρετὸς, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλῳ μή ποτε, ὡς ἐγῷμαι, φανῇ. Phaedr. 260,¢. 
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περὶ τὴν πόλιν ὧν, ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνος, 
δειλὸς [καὶ λακκαταπύγων. 
δεῦρο Μοῦσ᾽ ἐλθὲ φλεγυρὰ, πυρὸς ἔχουσα μένος, ἔντονος 


᾿Αχαρνική. 
οἷον ἐξ ἀνθράκων πρινίνων φέψαλος ἀνήλατ᾽ ἐρεθιζόμενος 
οὐρίᾳ ῥιπίδι, 610 


ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν ἐπανθρακίδες ὦσι παρακείμεναι, 
οἱ δὲ Θασίαν ἀνακυκῶσι λιπαράμπυκα, 


τοῦ δὲ λέγειν, φησὶν ὁ Λάκων, ἔτυμος τέχνη ἄνευ τοῦ ἀληθείας ἧφθαι οὔτ᾽ 
ἔστιν, οὔτε μή ποθ᾽ ὑστέρον γένηται. Legg. 942, 6. τούτον γὰρ οὔτ᾽ ἔστιν, 
οὔτε ποτὲ μὴ γένηται κρεῖττον. de Rep. X. 597, c. δύο δὲ τοιαῦται ἣ 
πλείους οὔτε ἐφντεύθησαν ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ οὔτε μὴ φύωσι. 

607. περὶ τὴν πόλιν. Pl. 568. περὶ τὸν δῆμον καὶ τὴν πόλιν δίκαιοι. 
Thes. 306. τὴν ἀγορεύουσαν τὰ βέλτιστα περὶ τὸν δῆμον τὸν ᾿Αθηναίων. 
Ran. 456. Equit. 763, 812, 831, 873, 1208. 

608. δειλός. Compare Thucyd. V. 7. 

609. δεῦρο Movo’—nvpds ἔχουσα μένος. Why a ‘burning Muse, 
having the force of fire,’ is here so earnestly invoked will be ex- 
plained presently. If that explanation should prove to be eorrect, 
these choruses, which have hitherto been involved in so much ob- 
scurity, will be found to be as honourable to the poet’s heart, as 
the playfulness of the humour, and the graphic character of the 
language, are to his talents. The metre is again pxonic, the pre- 
vailing measure of the drama. 

Ib. φλεγυρά. Elmsley compares Cratinus ap. Athen. p. 344, f. 

Ib. ἔντονος, vehement. Herodot. IV. 11. γνώμας---ἐντόνους, Eurip. 
Hippol. 117. ὑφ᾽ ἥβης σπλάγχνον Evrovoy φέρων. 

610. This is a formidable line ; but it moves its length along in 
conformity with the latest arrangements of the metre by Dindorf 
and Bekker. 

Ib. φέψαλος, a spark. Archil. Fragm. 61. πυρὸς δ᾽ ἦν αὐτῷ φεψά- 
Avg. Lysist. 187. Here, a brand. 

Ib. ἐρεθιζόμενος οὐρίᾳ ῥιπίδι, kindled by the favouring fire-fan. 

611. ἐπανθρακίδες, small fish, calculated for frying ; . or, fish 
roasted on the coals. Vesp. 1127. ἐπανθρακίδων ἐμπλήμενος. Com- 
pare Av. 1546. Ran. 506. 

612. Θασίαν, i.e. dApyy. Some varieties of the ἅλμη, or pickle, 
occur in the following dactylics of Cratinus, which are preserved in 
Athenseus, IX. p. 385, d. and which, as the learned editor of He- 
phestion observes, appear to have formed part of a speech from the 
Cyclops to Ulysses and his companions : 


ἀνθ᾽ ὧν πάντας Adv ὑμᾶς, ἐρίηρας ἑταίρους, 

φρύξας, ἑψήσας, κἀπανθρακίσας, ὀπτήσας, 

els ἅλμην τε καὶ ὀξάλμην, κἄτα σκοροδάλμην 
L 
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οἱ δὲ μάττωσιν, οὕτω σοβαρὸν ἐλθὲ μέλος, εὔτονον, 


ἀγροικότερον, 
ὡς ἐμὲ λαβοῦσα τὸν δημότην. 
οἱ γέροντες οἱ παλαιοὶ μεμφόμεσθα τῇ πόλει. 615 


οὐ yap ἀξίως ἐκείνων, dy ἐναυμαχήσαμεν, 
χλιαρὸν ἐμβάπτων, ὃς ἂν ὀπτότατός μοι ἁπάντων 
ὑμῶν φαίνηται, κατατρώξομαι, ὦ στρατιῶται. 
Gaisford’s Hephest. p. 272. 

Ib. λιπαράμπυκα (λιπαρὸς, ἄμπυξ) : literally, with gisttering front- 
let: translate, the bright Thasian pickle. The word dysvé was 
applied to the frontlet worn by horses, and also to the band or 
fillet worn by the ladies of antiquity over the hair. (IL X. 468.) 
In his seventh Nemean ode Pindar had added the word λιπαρὸς to 
the substantive ἄμπυξ, applying the compound as an epithet to 
the goddess of ‘Memory; a union which enables the poet to 
renew the mirth of v. 584. Let the reader sup a similar 
epithet, parodied from the lyric productions of Collins or Gray, 
held up to the mirth of an English theatre; and if he considers 
how few would be prepared to enter into it, he will have some 
idea of that quickness of apprehension and general knowledge 
of poetry, upon which Aristophanes could at all times calculate in 
the audience before him. It may not be amiss to add, that Theo- 
critus (Epig. 9.) applies the epithet λιπαρὴν to the island of Thasos, 
in allusion to its richness and fertility. The poet Archilochus, 
from some personal offence, if I remember right, gives a more sar- 
castic description of it. 

613. σοβαρόν. An epithet expressive of quick, rapid movement. 
Pac. 945. σοβαρὰ αὔρα. (In v. 83. of the same play, σοβαρῶς seems 
opposed to npéua in the preceding verse.) The order of the words 
in this sentence is as follows: οὕτω λαβοῦσα μέλος σοβαρὸν, εὔτονον, 
ἀγροικότερον, ἔλθὲ ὡς (i. 6. πρὸς) ἐμὲ τὸν δημότην. (fellow-burgher.). 

615. μεμφόμεσθα τῇ πόλει. Vesp. 1016. Nub. 576. 

616. ἀξίως ἐκείνων. Ran. 391. τῆς σῆς ἑορτῆς ἀξίως παίσαντα. Th. 
187. μόνος γὰρ ἂν λέξειας ἀξίως ἐμοῦ. Brunck renders this latter 
verse, solus enim condigne pro me dicere queas ; i. 6. on my behalf. 
But the sense appears rather to be, tn a manner worthy of me: the 
poet wishing to point out the similarity of genius, disposition, and 
manners, existing between Agathon and Euripides. 

f The was asserting the did privi his craft to rescue deeds 
from the right in which they aire vthelwise Ce cnveloped, and hand Siem down 
to everlasting fame: 


ταὶ ἀλκαὶ 
σκότον πολὺν ὕμνων ἔχοντι δεόμεναι. 
ἔργοις δὲ καλοῖς ἔσο- 
πτρον ἴσαμεν ἑνὶ σὺν + , 
εἰ ΜἩνημοσύνας- ἕκατι πυκὸς 
εὕρῃ τις ἄποινα μόχθων 
κλυταῖς ῥκέων ἀοιδαῖς. Nem. VII. 18—24. 
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γηροβοσκούμεσθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, ἀλλὰ δεινὰ πάσχομεν, 
Φ ’ 4 3 , -9 δ 
οἵτινες γέροντας ἄνδρας ἐμβαλόντες cis γραφὰς, 

Ib. ἐναυμαχήσαμεν. The great sea-fights of Artemisium and Sa. 
lamis are here meant. ναυμαχεῖν. Ran. 33, 49. 693. 

617. Of the neglect experienced in old age by those who had 
worn themselves out in providing intellectual entertainment for the 
Athenians, we have a strong, and, amidst all the comic colouring, 
a pathetic description in the Parabasis of the Knights. It seems, 
from the present series of choruses, that those who had bled for 
their countrymen on the waves and in ‘the tented field,” did not 
fare much better. If ingratitude be, as is asserted, the peculiar 
vice of courts, that of the people-king comes in for as large a share 
of this odious vice, as that of any other monarch. 

618. γραφάς. Of what suits do these “ ancient men of former 
day” complain? That they were of a public nature, the word 
γραφὴ sufficiently indicates; and a speech of &Lysias, which has 
been fortunately preserved, will, if I mistake not, throw consi- 
derable light over the suits themselves, as well as the whole of 
these hitherto obscure choruses. It appears that a law, decreeing 
a public provision for the wounded in their country’s service, had 
been provided (Plut. Vit. Sol. 31.) by the head of that illustrious 
family, the attempt to blast whose characters by an opposite faction 
is one of the most remarkable proofs of the violence of political 
opposition recorded in history. But though the wisdom and hu- 
manity of Pisistratus had provided such a law, it is evident from 
the speech to which we have referred, that the claims to this public 
provision were narrowly watched, and resisted, when there appeared 
to be any Just or imaginary grounds for so doing. The consequences 
of the Peloponnesian war must necessarily have thrown many addi- 
tional claimants on the bounty of their countrymen ; and from the 
tenor of these choruses it should appear, that the older servants of 
the republic, those who had fought and bled in the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, had been made to give way to younger and 
more importunate claimants on the poor laws. To gain redress for 
these “ indigent faint souls, past corporal toil,” seems to be the ob- 
ject of the poet throughout these choruses ; which at first sight ap- 

to have as little connexion with the piece, as those of Euripides 
Frequently have with his dramas. Hence the ‘ muse of fire,’ which, 
in allusion to their trade and occupation, is invoked by the poet at 
the commencement of these patriotic strains. Had “the Clouds” 
been the chorus of the piece, instead of a poor body of old char- 
coal_burners, we should have had perhaps remonstrances as strong, 
as they are here warm ; and a voice of thunder, instead of a muse 
of fire, would have been called in to assert their just claims to 
attention and relief. To conclude: why do we hear so continually 


© Orat. 24. Περὶ τοῦ ἀδυνάτον, i.e. a person who, on account of bodily defects or 
infirmities, is unable to procure a livelihood. The word in this sense occurs so 
rarely in ancient authors, that Schneider does not appear to have been aware of 
its full import. 
L2 
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ὑπὸ νεανίσκων ἐᾶτε καταγελᾶσθαι ῥητόρων, 

οὐδὲν ὄντας, ἀλλὰ κωφοὺς καὶ παρεξηυλημένους, 620 
οἷς Ποσειδῶν ἀσφαλεῖός ἐστιν ἡ βακτηρία. 
τονθορύζοντες δὲ γήρᾳ τῷ λίθῳ προσέσταμεν, 

οὐχ ὁρῶντες οὐδὲν εἰ μὴ τῆς δίκης τὴν ἡλυύγην. 


of the miserable trash which this poet’s office, and not his wish, im- 

sed on him (Nub. 537); and so rarely of the deep claims which 
his piercing intellect and rare genius, his uncompromising courage 
and sincere patriotism, have upon the reverence and gratitude of 
his countrymen and posterity? ‘The celestial bird,” says a beau- 
tiful Hindoo drama, “sips the milk, and leaves the water which 
has been mingled with it.” By the mere performance of this stmple 
office, the editor, though no bird of heavenly plumage, feels certain, 
that for every single admirer whom the dramatist has hitherto pos- 
sessed, he may secure him a thousand. 

620. οὐδὲν ὄντας. Sophocl. Aj. 125. 

ὁρῶ γὰρ ἡμᾶς οὐδὲν ὄντας ἄλλο πλὴν 

εἴδωλ᾽ ὅσοιπερ ζῶμεν ἣ κούφην σκιάν. 
Eurip. oli Fragm. XVIII. 

γέροντές ἐσμεν οὐδὲν ἄλλο πλὴν ὄχλος 

καὶ σχῆμ᾽, ὀνείρων δ᾽ ἕρπομεν μιμήματα. 

Ib. παρεξηυλημένους, unable to utter a word. The metaphor is 
derived from a flute, the mouth-piece of which is worn out, and 
unable to utter a sound. 

621. Ποσειδῶν ἀσφαλεῖος, Neptune the Securer. The “ Neptunus 
Asphalius” had mariners more particularly under his protection. 
The play of words implied in the ποσὶ, ἀσφάλεια, and βακτηρία of 
these present ‘auncient mariners,’ need not be pointed out. 

622. τονθορύζειν, to utter tnarticulate sounds, to mutter. Ran. 747. 
Vesp. 614. Lucian, ὑποτονθορύσας, III. το, 249. LV. τ. EX. 55. 

Ib. τῷ λίθῳ, i. 6. τῷ βήματι. LElmsley compares Pac. 680. Eccl. 
87. Eq. 956. The passages to which this eminent scholar refers, 
signify the βῆμα in the Pnyx: but the bema here referred to, must, 
I imagine, have been that in the law-courts, or in the senate-house ; 
it being evident from Lysias’s speech, that the right of claim to 
the state-allowance was cognizable by the senate. In the courts 
of law there were two bemata, in one of which the accuser stood, 
in the other the defendant. (Dem. 1176, 2. Ausch. 83, 33.) Whe- 
ther the same provision was made in the senate-house, I cannot 
take upon myself to say. For the bema of the law-courts, see 
Dem. 441, 2. Aisch. 61, 29. 74, 19. 77, 22. Iseus, 53, 22. and 
perhaps Aristoph. Eccl. 677. Pl. 382. 

623. τῆς δίκης τὴν ἠλύγην, the dark, intricate course of a law-sutt. 
Passow. 

Tb. ἡλύγην. Ernesti derives the word from a privativa, and Ave, 
luz ; whence, says he, the word alucinari. The ancient poets, 
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ὁ δὲ νεανίας ἑαυτῷ σπουδάσας ξυνηγορεῖν, 
ἐς τάχος παίει ξυνάπτων στρογγύλοις τοῖς ῥήμασι 625 


when speaking of justice and injustice, were commonly accustomed 
to derive their expressions from the opposite ideas of light and 
darkness : 

el dew’ ἔδρασας, δεινὰ καὶ παθεῖν σε δεῖ" 

Δίκης γὰρ ἐξέλαμψε νῦν ὅσιον φάος. Stob. Excerpt. p. 127. 

τῆς δίκης σώζων φάος. Eurip. Supp. 574. 
(to which Markland justly opposes the passage in our author.) Of 
the same kind are the metaphors derived from the eye or from 
vision, and applied to justice : 

δοκεῖς τὰ θεῶν ov ξυνετὰ νικῆσαί ποτε 

καὶ τὴν Δίκην ποῦ μακρ᾽ ἀποικεῖσθαι βροτῶν ; 

78 ἐγγύς ἐστιν, οὐχ ὁρωμένη δ ὁρᾷςὈἩ: Stob. Excerpt. p. 127. 

τὸ χρύσεον δὲ τῆς Δίκης 

δέδορκεν ὄμμα, τὸν δ᾽ ἄδικον ἀμείβεται. Herren’s Stobzus. 

ἔστιν Δίκης ὄφθαλμος, ὃς τὰ πάνθ᾽ bpG. Philem. Fragm. 

ὄμμα Δίκης μέλπω πανδερκέος. Orphic Hymn, 62. 

624. The grammatical difficulties of this chorus are not less than 
those of catching its real sense. Elmsley has called into play all the 
resources of his ingenious and powerful scholarship to master them, 
but he evidently retires from the field, dissatisfied with his exer- 
tions. It is with great distrust that the following explanations are 
offered. There appears to be an opposition here intended between 
the proceedings of the claimant for the state-bounty, and that of 
the young orator appointed to dispute his claims. The latter a 
to be intended by the ὁ δὲ of the present verse, and the former by 
the ὁ δὲ of v.627. In the same way, in a few verses preceding, we 
have οἱ δὲ twice repeated, instead of οἱ μὲν, of δέ: the first δὲ con- 
necting the verse with what had gone before, the second δὲ answer- 
ing to μὲν understood. 

Ib. νεανίας Elmsley considers to be an accusative plural. He 
also reminds the student, that the office of the συνήγοροι was to 
assist, not the accused, but the accuser, with their eloquence and 
advice. I translate therefore the whole: The one having duly pre- 
pared that young men play the parts of συνήγοροι with, or for himself. 

Ib. ξυνηγορεῖν. Nub. 1089. φέρε δή μοι φράσον" | ξννηγοροῦσιν ἐκ 
τινῶν ; 


625. ἐς τάχος (i.e. ταχέως : Matthise, δ. 578, d.) παίει, strikes him 
rapidly. 

Ib. ξυνάπτων (i. 6. λόγον) o. τ. p. putting together his harangue 
with rounded (i.e. glib) words ; or, compressing his matter in volu- 
ble words. In this latter sense Elmsley seems to have understood 
the passage, comparing Theopompus in Athen. 423, a. ἠρίσταμεν, δεῖ 
yap συνάπτειν τὸν λόγον: where ἠρίσταμεν, he observes, is a contraction 
for ἠριστήκαμεν. As the verb συνάπτειν presents some rather unusual 
appearances in ancient authors, it may assist the student to bring 
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Kar ἀνελκύσας ἐρωτᾷ, σκανδάληθρ᾽ ἱστὰς ἐπῶν, 
ἄνδρα Τιθωνὸν σπαράττων καὶ ταράττων καὶ κυκῶν. 


several of them together. And first, where no case follows: Pind. 
Pyth. IV. 439. dpa γὰρ συνάπτει. Soph. Aj. 1334. εἰ μὴ ξννάψων, ἀλλὰ 
συλλύσων πάρει. Herodot. IV.80. μελλόντων δὲ αὐτῶν συνάψειν. Plutarch. 
Vit. Thes. 27. Secondly, followed by a dative: Asch. Pers. 887. 
Tn |»p re συνάπτουσ᾽ | “Avdpos ἀγχιγεέτων. Soph. Electr. 21. ξυνάπτετον 
λόγοισι. _Eurip. Hippol. 187. τὸ μέν ἐστιν ἁπλοῦν, τῷ δὲ συνάπτει | λύπη 
... φρενῶν. Thirdly, with acc.: συνάπτειν πόλεμον, Herodot. I. 18. 
Eurip. Hel. 55. Rhes. Incert. 428. μάχην, Herod. VI. 108. Eurip. 
Heracl. 808, 831. Phoeniss. 1245. Alcest. 518, 1159. ἀλκὴν, Suppl. 
693. ἔχθραν, Heracl. 460. Herc. Fur. 1212. κακὰ θέλων κακοῖς ovrdwas. 
Fourthly, followed by noun with prep. and with or without a dat. : 
Herodot. V. 75. μελλόντων δὲ συνάψειν τὰ στρατόπεδα ἐς μάχην. Eurip-. 
Pheen. 714. εἰς λόγους ξυνῆψα Πολυνείκει. Plut. Pericl. 22. Arist. 
Lys. 468. τί τοῖσδε σαυτὸν ἐς λόγον τοῖς θηρίοις ξυνάπτεις. The pro- 
noun in the last example seems to furnish the means of filling up 
the ellipse in many of the preceding ones. Fora similar reason, 
προσάψει (CEd. Tyr. 666.) may be understood with Erfurdt to have 
a neuter sense, rather than an active one with Elmsley. 

Ib. στρογγύλοις. The word στρογγύλος (orpdyye) occurs first in 
Herodotus, where it is applied to rownd vessels, (στρογγύλα πλοῖα,) 
in opposition to those which were long and sharp-pointed. Hence 
the metaphorical sense, στρογγύλη λέξις, a speech rounded by com- 

ression and contraction. Schneider refers to the present passage 
in Aristophanes as the earliest instance of this metaphorical use of 
the word. Subsequent to Aristophanes, the learned commentator 
traces the word in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, II. προστιθέντα τὸ διότι orpoy- 
yrrdérara: in Demetrius Phaler. συνθεῖναι στρογγύλως καὶ δεινῶς : in 
Dionysius Hal. de Lysia, ovorpépew re καὶ στρογγυλίζειν τὰ νοήματα : 
while the reverse is said of Isocrates: στρογγύλη δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ τούτον 
λέξις καὶ συγκεκροτημένη, GAN ὑπτία καὶ κεχυμένη. ““ Cicero eodem fere 
sensu oratorem ipsum, verba et orationem pressam dixit de Orat. 
ITI. 23, 13. Bruti 55. Or. 5.” Scuneiper. The mouth from which 
this neat, compact, and rounded language fell, naturally became 
the “os rotundum” of Horace and the Romans. 

626. ἀνελκύσας ἐρωτᾷ, protractum interrogat. Brunck. Pac. 307. 
els τὸ φῶς ἀνελκύσαι. 

Ib. σκανδάληθρον. Schneider explains the word very scientifically, 
as the crooked hook to which the bait is suspended in a trap, and 
which being disturbed, causes the mouth of the trap to fall, and 
imprison the disturber. Alciph. lib. III. ep. 22. κρεάδιον τῆς σκαν- 
ddAns ἀφάψας. 

627. Τίθωνον. Metaph. a very old man. The ‘longa Tithoni 
senectus’ needs no explanation. 

10. καὶ ταράττων καὶ κυκῶν. Eq. 251. καὶ rdparre καὶ κύκα. 692. καὶ 
ταράττων καὶ κυκῶν. Pac. 320. ὡς κυκάτω καὶ πατείτω πάντα καὶ ταρατ- 
τέτω. 655. καὶ κύκηθρον καὶ τάρακτρον. 

Ib. κυκᾶν, miscere, ταράττειν τὰ ἄλφιτα: Photius. The word is of 
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ὁ δ᾽ ὑπὸ γήρως μασταρύζει, car’ ὀφλὼν ἀπέρχεται" 


rare occurrence in the tragedians, (Blomf. in Prom. Vinct. 201.) 
but is frequently found in Homer, both in an original and a meta- 
phorical sense. Com Il. E. 903. A. 129, 637. 3. 229. Od. K. 
235. M. 238, 241. om the original meanings of the word, it 
will be seen why the comedies of Aristophanes apply it almost ex- 
clusively to that system of agitation, confusion, and embroilment, 
which the demagogues of ancient Greece promoted, for purposes 
clearly pointed out in those dramas. 

Προβ. διὰ τἀργύριον πολεμοῦμεν γάρ ; 

| Avo. καὶ τἄλλα γε πάντ᾽ ἐκυκήθη. 
iva γὰρ Πείσανδρος ἔχοι κλέπτειν χοὶ ταῖς ἀρχαῖς ἐπέχοντες, 
ἀεί τινα κορκορνγὴν ἐκύκων. Lysistr. 489—491. 


That this practice, the source of so much misery, should have 
excited the indignant feelings of Grecian moralists, will excite no 
surprise. If the hand of an interpolator has been busy with the 
following ent, still it no doubt speaks the feelings of the wiser 
and better minds of antiquity : 


Think not, Niceratus, that they 
Whose life has been one holiday of revel, 
Die to compound them with the senseless clod, 
Safe, and for ever, from the gaze of Heaven. 
No, no: there is an Eye (and Justice claims it), 
Whose scrutinizing ken nought may elude. 
Death hath its double path ; this for the good, 
That for the base to tread. Were it not so, 
But one event came uniform to both, 
‘Up and be doing” I would bid thee: “ pluck from 
Curb’d knavery the muzzle of restraint ; 
Filch, plunder, steal: or, pettier gains foresworn, 
Betake thee to the agitator's trade, 
And reap the harvests of a wholesale guilt.” 
Be not deceiv’d ; death hath its solemn courts, 
Where He presides, whose name—holy and fearful— 
Seals and shuts close the mouth of guarded Reverence ; 
And life, though running to extremest verge, 
Is but a larger date allowed the criminal 
To meet that day of awful retribution. 
Fragm. Philem. p. 360. 
628. μασταρύζε. The word implies that sort of stammering 
which old men use, who, having lost the powers of mastication, 
move very much their lips and jaw-bones. Most of the words here 
used by the poet are of that graphic description in which people of 
lively sensibilities take so much delight, and which constitute the 
very essence of a man of genius. 
Ib. ὀφλὼν, (sc. δίκην,) having lost his cause. Compare Eccl. 655. 
Nub. 34, 777. Av. 1457- Pac. 172. See also Timeum, in v. and 
Blomf. Gloss. in Ag. p. 233- 
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εἶτα λύζει, καὶ δακρύει, καὶ λέγει πρὸς Tous φίλους" 629 
c.f, 2 “ ‘ ’ a> 5 Ν > ἢ 2 
οὗ μ᾽ ἐχρὴν σορὸν πρίασθαι, τοῦτ᾽ odAwY ἀπέρχομαι. 

σι ζω » ἢ 4 > » 4 ‘ Ὅ»Ἤ 4 
ταῦτα πῶς εἰκότα γέροντ᾽ ἀπολέσαι, πολιὸν ἄνδρα, περὶ 

[4 
κλεψύδραν, 
πολλὰ δὴ ξυμπονήσαντα, καὶ θερμὸν ἀπομορξάμενον 
ἀνδρικὸν ἱδρῶτα δὴ καὶ πολὺν, 

629. λύζει. In the process of sorrow which the cynic in Lucian 
(tom. VIII. 276.) displays over the fate of the infamous impostor 
Peregrinus, the act of sobbing follows that of weeping and tearing 
the hair (the latter operation performed with great discretion and 
forbearance): ἐδάκρυε μάλα γελοίως, καὶ ras τρίχας ἐτίλλετο, ὑποφειδόμε- 
νος μὴ πάνυ ἕλκειν, καὶ τέλος ἀπῆγον αὐτὸν λύζοντα μεταξὺ τῶν Κυνικῶν 
τινες, παραμυθούμενοι. On the subject of this verb and its compound 
ἀναλύζειν, see ἃ long and learned note by Hemsterh. in Lucian, 
vol. I. 178. τοιαῦτ᾽ én’ ἀλλήλοισιν ἀμφικείμενοι | λύγδην ἔκλαιον πάντες. 
Soph. (Εάὰ. Col. 1620. 

630. οὗ---πρίασθαι. Matthie, ὃ. 342. 

Ib. τοῦτ᾽ ὀφλών. Pac. 172. πέντε τάλανθ᾽... ὀφλήσει. 

Ib. σορόν. Lys. 600. Vesp. 1365. Pl. 2277. The phrase σορὸν 
πρίασθαι occurs in a ridiculous epigram which the Joe Millers of 
antiquity, no doubt, very much relished : 

δακρύει Φείδων ὁ φιλάργυρος, ody ὅτι θνήσκει, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι πέντε μνῶν τὴν σορὸν ἐπρίατο. 
ταῦτ᾽ αὐτῷ χαρίσασθε, καὶ ὡς τόπος ἐστὶν ἐν αὐτῇ, 
τῶν πολλῶν τεκνίων ἕν τι προσεμβάλετε. 
Incerti apud Stob. in Floril. p. 75. 

631. εἰκότα. ἙΕἰκὼς, ᾿Αττικῶς. ἐοικὼς, Ἑλληνικῶς, Maeris. 

Ib. ἀπολέσαι----περὶ κλεψύδραν. Trans. to ruin tn the law-courts. 
The clepsydra, or water-clock, of the ancients is too well known to 
require explanation. Who does not see in the present chorus the 
germ of the following bitter contrasts between the old and new 
governments of Athens? οὐ γὰρ ἐκ τῶν πομπῶν οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τῶν περὶ τὰς 
χορηγίας φιλονεικιῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων ἀλαζονειῶν τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν ἐδο- 
κίμαζον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ σωφρόνως οἰκεῖν καὶ τοῦ βίου τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν καὶ τοῦ 
μηδένα τῶν πολιτῶν ἀπορεῖν τῶν ἐπιτηδείων. ἐξ ὧνπερ χρὴ κρίνειν τοὺς ὡς 
ἀληθῶς εὖ πράττοντας καὶ μὴ φορτικῶς πολιτευομένους" ἐπεὶ νῦν γε τίς οὐκ 
ἂν ἐπὶ τοῖς γιγνομένοις τῶν εὖ φρονούντων ἀλγήσειεν, ὅταν ἴδῃ πολλοὺς τῶν 
πολιτῶν αὐτοὺς μὲν περὶ τῶν ἀναγκαίων, εἴθ᾽ ἔξουσιν εἴτε μὴ, πρὸ τῶν δικα- 
στηρίων κληρουμένους, τῶν δ᾽ Ἑλλήνων τοὺς ἐλαύνειν τὰς ναῦς βουλομένους 
τρέφειν ἀξιοῦντας, καὶ χορεύοντας μὲν ἐν χρυσοῖς ἱματίοις, χειμάζοντας δ᾽ ἐν 
τοιούτοις ἐν οἷς οὐ βούλομαι λέγειν, καὶ τοιαύτας ἄλλας ἐναντιώσεις περὶ 
τὴν διοίκησιν γιγνομένας, αἱ μεγάλην αἰσχύνην τῇ πόλει ποιοῦσιν. ἴ5ος. 
150, ς. d. 

642. ἀπομορξάμενον. Vesp. 560. τὴν ὀργὴν ἀπομορχθείς. 

Ib. ἀνδρικὸν ἱδρῶτα. Plato in Pheedro, §. 35. πόνων μὲν ἀνδρείων καὶ 
ἱδρώτων ξηρῶν ἄπειρος, On which passage Heindorf quotes Suidas: 
ξηρὸς ἱδρὼς, ὁ μὴ ὑπὸ λουτρῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ γυμνασίων καὶ πόνων γινόμενοε: 
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ἄνδρ᾽ ἀγαθὸν ὄντα Μαραθῶνι περὶ τὴν πόλιν ; 

εἶτα Μαραθῶνι μὲν ὅτ᾽ ἦμεν, ἐδιώκομεν᾽ 

νῦν δ᾽ on’ ἀνδρῶν πονηρῶν σφόδρα διωκόμεθα, xara 
πρὸς ἁλισκόμεθα. 635 

πρὸς τάδε τίς ἀντερεῖ Μαρψίας ; 

τῷ γὰρ εἰκὸς ἄνδρα κυφὸν, ἡλίκον Θουκυδίδην, 

and adds, “Inde hujusmodi sudorem ἀνδρικὸν ἱδρῶτα dicit Arist. 

Ach. 697.” 

633. ἄνδρ᾽ ἀγαθὸν ὄντα Μαραθῶνι. For an impartial account of the 
battle of Marathon, in a military point of view, (and it is only the 
e rations of romance which can diminish the real merits of that 
well-fought field,) the reader is referred to the observations of Col. 
Leake, (Demi of Attica, p. 81-2.) a gentleman who, by his ex- 
tensive erudition, and personal investigations, has thrown more 
light upon the antiquities of Athens than almost any other scholar 
that can be named. See also the papers of Col. Squire, in Wal- 
pole’s Memoirs of Turkey. That even in the days of Aristophanes, 
the perpetual allusions to this theme of national vanity and exulta- 
tion had surfeited men of soberer minds, is evident from the lan. 
guage which Thucydides puts into the mouth of one of his speakers : 
τὰ δὲ Μηδικὰ καὶ ὅσα αὐτοὶ ξύνιστε, εἰ καὶ δι᾽ ὄχλον μᾶλλον ἔσται ἀεὶ προ- 
βαλλομένοις, ἀνάγκη λέγειν. Thucyd. I. δ. 72. In Lucian’s time, the 
battle of Marathon had, as a rhetorical flourish, become a perfect 
laughing-stock. Luc. vol. VI. 261-2. 

634. Μαραθῶνι. Reitz lays it down as a rule, (Lucian, IX. 426.) 
that when μάχη or any other substantive is joined with Μαραθῶνρ, 
the preposition ὧν is to be prefixed ; otherwise that it may be omit- 
ted. The revent learned editor of the Greek Orators (Bekker) 
does not appear to assent to this rule, having twice expunged the 
preposition, which appears in the common editions of Isocrates, 
(59, Ὁ. ὥλοῦν τὴν πόλιν τῆς Μαραθῶνι μάχης. 112, 8. ἐκ δὲ τῆς Mapa- 
Gov μάχης,) and inserting it, contrary to the common editions, in 
the words which immediately follow, τῆς ἐν Σαλαμῖνε ναυμαχίας. 

634, 635. ἐδιώκομεν----διωκόμεθα. The poet plays on the military 
and forensic meanings of the words διώκειν, fo pursue an enemy, and 
διώκειν, fo be the plaintiff (Scottice pursuer) tn a court of justice. 
Eccl. 452. Vesp. go2, 1207. Antiph. 119, 5. οὐκ ἔστιν ἔτι τῶν διώκο- 
μένων (vulg. δοκουμένων) ἔλεγχος. 

635. ἁλισκόμεθα. See preceding note ; and compare Herodot. II. 
174. VII. 102, Plutarch. in Vit. Aristid. 26. antep. For πρὸς, tn 
addtlion, see Vv. 1101. 

636. πρὸς rdde—dvrepei. Nub. 1079. τάδ᾽ ἀντερεῖς πρὸς αὐτόν. 
Eccl. 249. πῶς ἀντερεῖς πρὸς αὐτόν ; Ιδοο. 245, d. 255, ἃ. 378, Ὁ. 

Ib. Μαρψίας. Most probably one of the young orators mentioned 
in a preceding verse. 

637. τῷ γὰρ εἰκὸς, qui equum sict. Kust. ‘The same words occur 
Thes. 839. Elmsley compares with them Nub. 385. τῷ χρῆ πιστεύ- 
ev; Pl. 48. τῷ τοῦτο κρίνεις ; supply, he says, τεκμηρίῳ. 


1δ4 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ἐξολέσθαι, συμπλακῶτα τῇ Σκυθῶν ἐρημίᾳ, 

τῷδε τῷ Κηφισοδήμῳ, τῷ λάλῳ ξυνηγόρῳ᾽ 5 

ὥστ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν ἠλέησα, κἀπεμορξάμην ἰδὼν 640 
ἄνδρα πρεσβύτην ὑπ᾽ avdpos τοξότου κυκώμενον, 

ὃς, μὰ τὴν Δήμητρ᾽, ἐκεῖνος ἡνίκ᾽ ἦν Θουκυδίδης, 

οὐδ᾽ ἂν αὐτὴν τὴν ᾿Αχαίαν ῥᾳδίως ἠνέσχετ᾽ ἄν, 


Ib. Θουκυδίδην. My learned predecessor, Elmsley, considers 
this Thucydides as the famous son of Milesias, the political oppo- 
nent of Pericles: but how he should be found in this catalogue of 
state-paupers, is difficult to say. Instead of an orator and a states- 
man, I see nothing in this Thucydides but a person once con- 
spicuous as an archer and wrestler, and with powers of voice as 
remarkable as those of his heels and hands; now, however, disabled 
by age, and depending upon that public charity which was doled 
out so reluctantly and grudgingly. 

638. συμπλακέντα, negotium habentem cum hoc Cephtsodemo. 
Broncx. Herodot. III. 78. συμπλακέντης δὲ Τωβρύεω τῷ Maye. 
FEschin. 48, 32. συμπέπλεγμαι δ᾽ ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν ἀνθρώπῳ 
γόητι καὶ πονηρῷ: Plut. Pericl. 11. περὶ τὸ βῆμα τῷ Περικλεῖ συμπλε- 
κόμενος. 

Ib. τῇ Σκυθῶν ἐρημίᾳ. On the proverbial expression Σκυθῶν ἐρημία, 
see Blomfield’s Prom. Vinct. p.gg. In the present , Elms. 
ley considers the words as synonymous with Cep jsodemus himself. 
If so, we may perhaps translate: Entangled in that Scythian τοι- 
derness, Cephisodemus, the chattering advocate. Elmsley supposes 
the allusion to be to some ancestor of the advocate, who had 
married into a Scythian. family, a connexion which was afterwards 
the cause of so many sneers against the great orator Demosthenes. 
From the expression ἀνδρὸς τοξότου, however, in a subsequent verse, 
I think it more probable that the allusion is to Cephisodemus 
himself, and implies, that from being one of that body of Scythians, 
who composed the police of Athens, (see note v.54.) he had by 
the revolutionary spirit of the times been pushed up into place and 
profit, like many other persons stigmatized in these comedies. 

639. ξυνηγόρῳ. “ Deduci in judicium, nisi quid extraordinarii 
populus statuisset, vulgo solebat a Thesmothetis, accusari autem, 
preter ipsum delatorem, ab oratoribus, decem plerumque, δὰ hanc 
ipsam accusationem, a populo creatis, qui συνήγοροι aut κατήγοροι 
etiam appellabantur, drachmamque de publico honorarium accipie- 
bant.” Schémann, p. 209-10. 

640. Hesych. drepopfdpuny ἐδάκρνσα: rather, 7 wiped off my tears. 
Compare Il. 2. 414. Od. 2. 200. 

641. κυκώμενον, harassed. Compare Sol. Fr. XXVIII. 25. and 
Archil. Poet. Min. Gaisf. I. 294. 

642. ἐκεῖνος----Θουκυδίδης. On the omission of the article, see 
Reisig. Conject. 184. ἦν, was tn hts vigour. 

643. ᾿Αχαίαν, the Sorrower. A name of Ceres, derived from the 
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ἀλλὰ κατεπάλαισεν ἂν μὲν πρῶτον Evabdous δέκα, 
κατεβόησε δ᾽ ἂν κεκραγὼς τοξότας τρισχιλίους, 645 

’ a 3 “~ σὰ A Ἁ ΄σι 
περιετόξευσεν δ᾽ ἂν αὐτοῦ τοῦ πατρὸς τοὺς ξυγγενεῖς. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τοὺς γέροντας οὐκ ἐᾶθ᾽ ὕπνου τυχεῖν, 


grief (ἄχος) which she felt on account of the loss of her daughter. 
‘The commentators have been far more profuse in accounting for 
the derivation of this name, than successful in establishing its con- 
nexion with the text. Brunck translates: Ne Cererem quidem 
tpsam facile passus fuisset δἰδὲ molestam esse. For the propriety 
of this version I can offer nothing but a mere conjectume. From 
the pages of that agreeable mythologist, Apollodorus, it appears 
that Ceres, on hearing of the rape of her daughter by Pluto, left 
the heavens in a violent fit of anger with its inhabitants (lib. I. 
c.5)- In such a mood the goddess could not have been very plea- 
sant to encounter ; and some stories were perhaps in circulation of 
acts not the most gentle committed by her, while under these mixed 
feelings of grief and indignation. The tale, accounting for the 
manner in which her sorrow was converted into merriment, has 
been better preserved. 

644. κατεπάλαισεν. The preposition in this and the following 
word κατεβόησε answers very closely to a common Anglicism, he 
would have wrestled down, he would have cried down. The prepo- 
sition κατὰ appears to bear pretty nearly the same meaning in the 
following passages: Aésch. c. Tim. 13, 34. ἐπειδὴ δὲ ταῦτα μὲν ἀπο- 
λώλεε καὶ κατακεκύβευτο καὶ κατωψοφάγητο. 45, 27. κατελύθησαν δ᾽ ἀπορίᾳ 
χρημάτων, ἐπειδὴ κατεμισθοφόρησαν τὰ ὑπάρχοντα. Dem. 102, 22. πάντα 
τοίνυν τἄλλ᾽ εἰπὼν ἂν ἡδέως, καὶ δείξας ὃν τρόπον ὑμᾶς ἔνιοι καταπολιτεύον- 
ται, τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ἐάσωβ. 442. 20. βούλομαι τοίνυν ὑμῖν ἐπελθεῖν ἐπὶ κεφα- 
λαίων, ὃν τρόπον ὑμᾶς κατεπολιτεύσατο Φίλιππος, προσλαβὼν τούτους τοὺς 
θεοῖς ἔχθρους. So in allusion to the fine voice of 2 βο 68, and his 
former profession as an actor: καίτοι καὶ περὶ τῆς φωνῆς ἴσως εἰπεῖν 
ἀνάγκη" πάνυ γὰρ μέγα καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτῃ φρονεῖν αὐτὸν ἀκούω, ὡς καθυποκρι- 
νούμενον ὑμᾶς. 449,15. Also Plut. Thes. 35. Lycurg. 9. 22. Pericl. 9. 

Ib. Εὐάθλους. Nothing more is known of this person than what 
is contained in a fragment of our poet’s Holcades : 

ἔστι τις πονηρὸς ἡμῖν τοξότης ξυνήγορος 
... ὥσπερ Ἐὔαθλος παρ᾽ ὑμῖν τοῖς νέοις. 
645. κατεβόησε δ᾽ ἂν κεκραγώς. Equit. 286: 
ΚΛΈΩΝ, 
καταβοήσομαι βοῶν σε. 
ΑΔΛΑΝ, 
κατακεκράξομαί σε κράζων. 

646. αὐτοῦ τοῦ πατρὸς τοὺς ξυγγενεῖς. Who is this paternal bow- 
man, with his kindred? Apparently the Cephisodemus already so 
much referred to. 

647. ὕπνου ς The word ὕπνον is not much misplaced here; but 
supposing some theories stated above to be correct, the word μισθοῦ 
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ψηφίσασθε χωρὶς εἶναι Tas γραφὰς, ὅπως av ἢ 
΄“ ’ \ , ‘ Ἁ ε 4 
τῷ γέροντι μὲν γέρων καὶ νωδὸς ὁ ξυνήγορος, 
τοῖς νέοισι δὲ. . . . λάλος χὠ Κλεινίου. όξο 
κἀξελαύνειν χρὴ τὸ λοιπὸν, κἂν φύγῃ Tis, ζημιοῦν 


would have been better. Is it a rash surmise to suggest that ὕπνον 
is said ἀπροσδοκήτως for μισθοῦ That this term characterised the 
donative allowed to paupers, as well as so many other payments 
in the Athenian state, the following passage from A:schines will 
evince. The orator, reproaching Timarchus with his infamous con- 
duct to an uncle, who from great affluence had been thrown a de- 
pendent on the public bounty, says, ἀλλὰ περιεῖδεν ἐκ τοσαύτης οὐσίας 
ἐν τοῖς ἀδυνάτοις μισθοφοροῦντα. καὶ τὸ τελευταῖον, ὃ Καὶ δεινότατον, ἀπο- 
λειφθέντος τοῦ πρεσβύτου τῆς γινομένης τοῖς ἀδυνάτοις δοκιμασίας, ἵκετη.. 
ρίαν θέντος εἰς τὴν βουλὴν ὑπὲρ τοῦ μισθοῦ, βονλευτὴς dy καὶ προεδρεύων 
ἑκείνην τὴν ἡμέραν οὐκ ἠξίωσεν αὐτῷ συνειπεῖν, ἀλλὰ περιεῖδεν ἀπολέσαντα 
τὸν τῆς πρντανείας μισθόν. ΖΕ ΒΟἈ. 14, 40. 

648. χωρὶς εἶναι, to be separated. 

640. νωδὸς (νὴ- ὀδοὺς), toothless ; (νὴ-αὐδὴ), speechless. The word 
λάλος in the following verse seems to require that νωδὸς should here 
be taken (with proper modification) in the second sense. In PI. 26s. 
it occurs in its first sense. 

650. χὠ KAewiov. This was the famous Alcibiades, already taking 
an important part in "public affairs, and whose character, in its 
mingled virtues and vices, was to exhibit individually what that of 
the Athenians did collectively : 

This should have been a noble creature ; he 

Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled: as it is, 

It is an awful chaos—light and darkness, 

And mind and dust. MANFRED. 

651. The Chorus having apparently settled their own particular 
concern to their satisfaction, appear here to generalize; proposing 
that all legal matters, at all events that the two most important, 
expulsion and fine, should in future be decided by a similar pro- 
cess ; viz. by the old and young assessing these punishments on 
their respective peers, Whatever may be the sense of this some- 
what difficult passage, an apt illustration of Elmsley has left us at 
no loss about its grammatical constructions. 

Ib. ἐξελαύνειν. As the comic productions of every nation make 
us acquainted with particulars which we should never learn from 
the contemporary writers, so in the nature of things they often 
allude with the utmost brevity to things, of which the deep interest 


h At the time the Acharnenses was exhibited, Alcibiades, according to Dodwell, 
was scarcely twenty-four years of age; according to other accounts, was scarcely 
twenty. Schémann points to this, as well as other instances, as a proof of the 
utter neglect into which the regulations of Solon had fallen with respect to the 
age of those who addressed the public assemblies. p. 105. See also Mitford, IIL. 
366. 
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and importance must be collected from other sources. Who from 
this single word would form any idea of the frightful extent to - 
which expulsion was carried in the Greek republics, according as 
one faction or the other got the upper hand? Greece at all times 
swarmed with persons driven from their native towns. A painful 
picture of an exile’s life will be found in the second speech of An- 
docides ; but no ancient writer more abounds in representations of 
the ills of exile than Euripides; and in his ‘ Phoenisse,’ more parti- 
cularly, its miseries may be said to be the very essence of the poet’s 
theme. Full as that masterly performance is of the most pathetic 
incidents throughout—a gallant youth devoting himself to death for 
his country’s weal—a father full of the most generous sentiments, 
yet attacked in the only point where nature seems to have been 
stronger than generosity,—a princess, high-minded, yet gentle, with 
the current of her feelings stopped, when their tide ran purest—two 
brothers, enemies in life, yet grappling for fraternal love in the very 
arms of death ;—after thrilling the mind with all the horrors of in- 
cest, fratricide, and self-murder, the poet could yet let fall on Gre- 
cian ears a supernumerary horror. And what was that? It was that 
mad and blind old man, with his grey hairs about him, and a head 
“ reft of its regal crown.” It was to call up this being as it were 
of another world, from darkness, solitude, and the depths of a de- 
serted palace, to thrust his discrowned head, sacred as it should have 
been in misery, on all the evils of a scornful world. But thus it 
behoved the poet to act, to make his picture complete. The miseries 
of past exile he had extorted from lips the least willing to complain, 
the lips of a soldier of fortune, young, and a prince; its present 
evils he had exemplified in that sex, which most easily begets com- 
passion, for his Corus consists of captive Phoenician virgins: and 
by an act of dreadfully retributive justice, he leaves its future hor- 
rors to be conceived, where conception most revolted from the task. 
And this is done with an almost evident exultation of power on the 
poet’s part, as if, by drawing the theoretic miseries of exile to their 
height, his mind felt some relief from the exacerbations which the 
aspect of its real miseries must so often have inflicted on a citizen 
of the old republics. 

Ib. ἐξελαύνειν----τὸν γέροντα τῷ γέροντι. Elmsley aptly compares 
Antiphanes ap. Athen. 144, a. 

Οἴνῳ [δὲ dei] τὸν οἶνον ἐξελαύνειν, 
σάλπιγγι τὴν σάλπιγγα, τῷ κήρυκι τὸν βοῶντα, 
κόπῳ κόπον, ψόφῳ ψόφον, τριωβόλῳ δὲ πόρνην, 
αὐθαδίαν αὐθαδίᾳ, Καλλίστρατον μαγείρῳ, 
στάσει στάσιν, μάχῃ μάχην, ὑπωπίοις δὲ πύκτην, 
πόνῳ πόνον, δίκῃ δίκην, γυναικὶ τὴν γυναῖκα. 

Ib. φεύγειν, to be a defendant in a civil or criminal cause. The 
elliptical form, to which this as well as so many other idioms of the 
Attic language belong, will be seen by the following quotation, 
which further illustrates the frequent similarity between the mili- 
tary and forensic terms of the Grecks: ὅτε τὴν θανατικὴν δίκην ἔφυ- 
γεν. Plut. Pericl. 10. 
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τὸν γέροντα τῷ γέροντι, Tov νέον δὲ τῷ νέῳ. 

ΔΙ. ὅροι μὲν ἀγορᾶς εἰσιν οἵδε τῆς ἐμῆς. 

ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἀγοράζειν πᾶσι Πελοποννησίοις 

¥, N “a ‘\ , 

ἔξεστι καὶ Μεγαρεῦσι καὶ Βοιωτίοις, 655 
ιν» @ “ ‘ > A ’ ? 

ep @ τε πωλεῖν πρὸς ἐμε, Aapayp δὲ μη. 

Ib. ὠγμιοῦν. Next to total confiscation of property (δημίευσις), the 
supreme delight of Athenian legislation was a mulct or fine. (Boeckh 
II. 103—~118.) The one was the day-dream of her dicasts (Vesp. 
847); the other was the repast on which her demagogues fed before 
they closed their eyes for the night. (Eq. 103.) How indeed 
were they to sleep, till they felt that they had in some measure 
provided for those many clamorous mouths, which were still crying 
‘Give, give?” But let us hear the learned Boeckh: “ These fines 
were necessarily made a productive branch of the public revenue by 
the injustice of dem es, by party hatred, and the litigious dis- 
position which prevailed. The popular leaders, seldom guided by 
purely moral principles, raised themselves by flattering the people, 
and by the lavish administration and distribution of the public 
money. The majority of them, however, so little forgot their own 
gain, when they had reached their high station, that they omitted no 
means of enriching themselves, and the people, on the other hand, 
rejoiced in condemning and overthrowing them.” Boeckh. II. 114. 

652. τῷ γέροντι---τῷ νέῳ. Porson, observing that the article is 
faulty, proposes to read τὸν γέροντα μὲν γέροντι, τὸν νέον δ᾽ ἔστω vig’ 
quoting ἔστω from Eccl. to1g. “In Antiphane τῷ κηρύκι verten- 

um the public cryer ; quare locus non officit Porsono.” Dosrex. 

653. ἀγορᾶς. This word in its large sense comprehends a public 
place, where the people assemble for deliberative purposes, the ma- 
gistrates and judges for judicial business, and where also provisions 
and commodities are bought and suld. Hence εἴργεσθαι τῆς ἀγορᾶς 
καὶ τῶν ἱερῶν (Lysias!, 105, 23.) is equivalent to the loss of all 
civil and religious privileges. In the present scene the marketplace 
of the agora is more particularly intended. 

656. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ re, on condition that. Pl. 1000. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τ᾽ ἐκεῖσε μηδέποτέ 
μ᾽ ἐλθεῖν ἔτι. 1141. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τε μετέχειν καὐτὸς, ὦ τοιχωρύχε. Thes. 1162. 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι μηδὲν ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ μηδαμὰ | κακόν. Herodot. I. 22. ἐπ᾿ ᾧ re 
ξείνους ἀλλήλοισι εἶναι καὶ ξυμμάχους. ITI. 83. VI. 65. VIII. 4. Thu- 
cyd. I. 103. Xen. Anab. VI. 4, 22. 

Ib. Λαμάχῳ δὲ μὴ (ἔξεστι) So Sup. v. 569. Λαμάχῳ δὲ μὴ (κηρύττω). 

657. ἀγορανόμους. The agoranomi, as their name implies, were 
magistrates who had the regulation of the market, and all vendibles 
therein. In the execution of their office they were armed with a 
scourge. For the regulation of the corn-market, there was a sepa- 
rate class of superintendants. οὕτω δὲ πάλαι περὶ τῆς τούτων πανουργίας 
καὶ κακονοίας ἡ πόλις ἔγνωκεν, dor’ ἐπὶ μὲν τοῖς ἄλλοις ὠνίοις ἅπασι τοὺς 

i Com the same author, 129, 12. τοὺς μὲν ἐκ τῆς ἀγορᾶς τοὺς δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἱερῶν 
συν OYTes. 
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ἀγορανόμους δὲ τῆς ἀγορᾶς καθίσταμαι 

τρεῖς τοὺς λαχόντας τούσδ᾽ ἱμάντας ἐκ λεπρῶν. 
ἐνταῦθα μήτε συκοφάντης εἰσίτω, 

μήτ᾽ ἄλλος ὅστις Φασιανός ἐστ᾽ ἀνήρ. 660 
ἐγὼ δὲ τὴν στήλην, καθ᾽ ἣν ἐσπεισάμην, 

μέτειμ᾽, ἵνα στήσω φανερὰν ἐν τἀγορᾷ. 


ἀγορανόμους φύλακας κατεστήσατε, ἐπὶ δὲ ταύτῃ μόνῃ τῇ τέχνῃ χωρὶς σιτο- 
φύλακας ἀποκληροῦτε. Lys. 165, 33. 

657, 8. “ As overseers of the market I appoint these three rough 
scourges.” 

Ib. λαχόντας. The official term, as if officers, chosen by lot, were 
spoken of. 

Ib. λεπρῶν, i. 6. δερμάτων or κυνῶν. Elms. 

660. φασιανὸς, a play upon the word φαίνειν, to tnform against ; 
equivalent to συκοφάντης in the preceding verse. 

661. τὴν στήλην. The ancient practice of engraving the terms of 
national treaties on pillars, is too well known to need much expla- 
nation. A few specimens from the historians and orators of anti- 
quity. as well as the author more immediately before us, will serve 
to illustrate the general practice, as well as some of the minutise 
connected with it. Lysistr. 513. ri βεβούλευται περὶ τῶν σπονδῶν ἐν 
τῇ στήλῃ παραγράψαι | ἐν τῷ δήμῳ τήμερον ὑμῖν; Av.1050. ἐὰν δέ τις 
ἐξελαύνῃ τοὺς ἄρχοντας, καὶ μὴ δέχηται κατὰ τὴν στήλην. Thus in the 
general treaty of peace for fifty years between Athens and Lacede-. 
mon (Thucyd. V. §. 18.) the concluding condition is, στήλας δὲ στῆ- 
σαι Odvpriacs καὶ Πυθοῖ καὶ Ἰσθμῷ καὶ ἐν ᾿Αθήναις ἐν πόλει, καὶ ἐν Aa- 
κεδαίμονι ἐν ᾿Αμυκλαίῳ. Compare also (V. §. 23). See also Isoc. 
78, d. Andoc. 25,1. 26, 14. 27, 44. Asa sign that the treaties 
thus recorded were at an end, it was usual to take down the monu- 
ments on which they had been engraved. φημὶ δεῖν ἅμα τούτοις (Ar- 
cadas, scil.) ἀξιοῦν καθαιρεῖν τὰς στήλας καὶ Λακεδαιμονίους ἄγειν εἰρήνην. 
Dem. 209, 11. An intermediate step, however, was left previous 
to this proceeding. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου πείσαντος τῇ μὲν Λακω- 
may στήλῃ ὑπέγραψαν ὅτι οὐκ ἐνέμειναν οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι τοῖς ὅρκοις, 
κι τ A. Thucyd. V. §.56. This shewed, as Dr. Arnold justly 
obeerves, that the Athenians did not renounce the treaty with La- 
cedemon altogether. That these treaties on stone, like those on 
paper, were regarded only as long as they served the temporary 
interests of those concerned in them, see one of those political 
speeches of Demosthenes, (Orat. 16. Bekk. 209, 7.) which, in acute- 
ness of reasoning and subtle observation, comes nearest to his | 
speeches, those true proofs of the deep and searching intellect of 
Demosthenes. Those whose taste leads them to the humorous ap- 
plications of which such solemnities are susceptible, will find their 
appetite consulted in the “ Toxaris” and “ True History” of Lu- 
cian, IV. 239. VI. 61. 

Ib. ἐγὼ δὲ τὴν στήλην, cal ἣν ἐσπεισάμην. A similar accumulation 
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ΜΕ. ἀγορὰ ᾽ν ᾿Αθάναις, χαῖρε, Μεγαρεῦσιν φίλα. 


of sounds occurs Pac. 1202. ὁδὶ δὲ τριδάχμους τοὺς κάδους eis τοὺς 
aypous. 

Ib. τὴν στήλην---μέτειμ. Nub. 801. ἀτὰρ μέτειμί γ᾽ αὐτόν. Pac. 274. 
οὔκουν ἕτερόν γέ τιν᾽ ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος μέτει | ἀνύσας τι; 

663. ἀγορά. The establishment of a market by Diczopolis en- 
ables the poet to put in strong contrast the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace. As a proof of the first, he introduces a native 
of Megara reduced to such misery, that he is willing to dis- 
pose of his two daughters to purchase himself a little food: a 
picture so pathetic in itself, that the disguise in which they are of- 
fered for sale is barely sufficient to preserve the proper tone of co- 
medy. The reader, who is conversant with the Spanish language 
will find in Cervantes’s “ Numancia,” and his “ El Trato de Argel,” 
some scenes not altogether unlike the one here depictured, but of a 
deeply ic nature. See more particularly the market-scene in 
the latter drama, where the two boys with their father and mother 
are put up for sale, and in the former where a woman enters “ con 
una criatura en los brazos, y otra de la mano.” 

Ib. ᾿Αθάναις. Though the paramount interest of the Aristophanic 
writings must necessarily lie in the insight which they afford into 
ancient laws and forms of government, yet many collateral subjects 
of importance are presented in them, which must not pass without 
due notice and attention. To those who reflect on the intimate 
connexion which subsists between the thoughts of man, and the 
dress in which his thoughts are clothed, mere forms of speech and 
modifications of language will never be without a certain corre- 
sponding interest. Why some nations should prefer harsh, and others 
softer inflexions, why these should elongate and those contract their 
words, why sounds proceeding from the throat should abound in 
one spot of earth, and those which belong to the lips, the palate, 
and the teeth, should more prevail in another, are all | peculiarities, 
for which there must be some disposing cause. Is it soil, or cli- 
mate? Is it the mere difference of mountain and of plain? Is it pe- 
culiar organisation of body, or habits of more or less intercommunion 
with fellow-creatures, which produce these striking differences! 
But a commentator’s humble province is perhaps rather to furnish 
materials for thinking than to reason upon those materials. In re- 
gard to the Doric dialect, upon which the course of our remarks 
will now bring us, its distinguishing features, whatever their origin, 
are not easily mistaken ;—a predilection for pure, ® broad and long 


h Hence the expostulation and reply in an Idyl of Theocritus (the Adoniazuse), 
which will be frequently quoted in the ensuing pages. 
Stranger. Have done, you endless chatter-pies, and pause awhile for breath ! 
That broad and Doric brogue of yours will worry me to death. 
1st Woman. Hoity-toity, brogue indeed ! my patience, who are you, 
That gentle-folk of Syracuse your bidding needs must do ἢ 
‘What’s further know, by race and kin we come of Corinth town, 
No vulgar shed, for it bred and fed the great Bellerophon. 
Aye, scrubs may smile, but from Pelops’ isle our dialect is sprung, 
And Doric people I presume ( puts her arms to her sides and looks him 
. tn the face) may speak the Doric tongue. Idy}. XV. 87. 
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Ν φ 
ἐπόθουν τυ, ναὶ τὸν φίλιον, grep ματέρα. 


vowels, such as a and #—consonants so brought together as to give 
the words a roughness, not to be found in other Greek dialects— 
a disinclination to aspirated’ consonants—frequent omission of 
letters both in flexion and in composition, and a strong aversion to 
what Mr. Payne Knight calls the dental aspirate, or in plainer lan- 
guage, the letter s, are among its most distinguishing characteristics. 
The frequent use of the article (which in fact was first introduced 
into Grecian literature by Doric poets) is one of the most remark- 
able features in this interesting dialect, the ection of which is 
no doubt to be traced in the writings of Pindar, blended as it is 
there with epic and olic forms, while its more common usages are 
carefully avoided. 

Ib. φίλα. We have here, as well as in the preceding word ᾿Αθά- 
vais, one of the commonest forms of the Doric dialect. So also in 
the Byzantine decree preserved in Demosthenes (and Byzantium 
it must be remembered, was a colony from Megara) the Doric a 
continually occurs for the Ionic η. ἐπὶ ἱερομνάμονος Βοσπορίχω Δαμά- 
ynros ἐν τᾷ ἁλίᾳ ἔλεξεν. Dem. 255,20. Again, ἐν τῷ παρεστακότι καιρῷ. 
255,26. The same form prevails also in the treaty between the La- 
cedemonians and Argives preserved in Thucydides, V. ὃ. 77, 8. 
καττάδε δοκεῖ τᾷ ἐκκλησίᾳ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων. Again. . al δέ κα τῶν ἐκτὸς 
Πελοποννάσον τις ἐπὶ τὰν Πελοπόννασον γᾷν ἴῃ ἐπὶ κακῷς. The Doric ori- 
gin of the inhabitants of Astypaleea is in the same way attested by 
the dialect of their decrees. εἰδοξε ra: βουλαι και τωι δαμωι φιλ ..... 
ween Oeveus ἐπεστατει γνωμα πρυ[τανιων], &c. (from Villoison’s pa- 
pers, in Miller’s Dorians, I. 121.) The addition made (it is sup- 
posed by the kings Theopompus and Polydorus) to that rhetra of 
Lycurgus, which, in the form of an oracle of the Pythian Apollo, 
contains the main features of the Spartan constitution, of course 
exhibits the same form of dialect as that which we have been trac- 
ing. al δὲ σκολίαν ὁ δᾶμος ἕλοιτο, robs πρεσβυγενέας καὶ dpyayéras ἀπο-. 
στατῆρας ἦμεν. Miller’s Dorians, II. 87. At the commencement of 
the Elean Inscription A Fparpa rotp Fades for ἡ ῥητρὰ τοῖς ᾿λειοῖς. 

664. rv, i.e. σέ. So also in a very significant passage of the 
Equites, (v. 1225.) where Demus suddenly expresses himself in the 
Doric language. ἐγὼ δέ τυ ἐστεφάνιξα κἀδωρησάμην. Fragm. Sophro- 


i See Miiller on the Doric Dialect, II. 498. To this dissertation, and that of 
Hermann inserted in the third vol. of Heyne’s Pindar; to Rose’s “ Inscriptiones 
Greece,” and to Blomfield's Observations on the Boeotian Inscriptions found by 
Col. Leake, together with the valuable collections by the same learned writer of 
the remains of Sappho, Alceus, Stesichorus, and Sophron, the student is chiefly 
indebted for the illustrations furnished in the present dialogue. Such rhetrex, ora- 
cular responses, and old treaties as could be found in the pages of Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Demosthenes, and Plutarch, have been added for the same purpose. 1]- 
lustrations from the Lysistrata have been unsparingly applied ; and the editor re- 
grets that he has not been able to procure copies of the remains of Aleman and 
Corinna, the latter calculated to throw light upon the Beeotian and Eolic dialects; 
the former upon the Laconic branch of the Doric. 
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ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πόνηρα κώρι᾽ ἀθλίου πατρὸς, δός 
ἄμβατε ποττὰν μάδδαν, aly’ εὕρητέ πα. 


nis, LXXI. ἐγὼν δέ τυ καὶ πάλαι ὥψειον. KC. 7. τί τυ ἐγὼν ποιέω. 
(Mus. Crit. IT. 356, 563.) Theoc. XV. 12, 40, t. 

Ib. val τὸν φίλιον, Jupiter the guardian of friendship. (see Blom- 
field’s Ag. 165.) Plato in Pheedr. ὃ. 22. εἰπὲ πρὸς Διὸς φιλίου. Gorg. 
§. 120, 159. καὶ πρὸς φιλίου. Lucian’s Rhet. Precept. VII. 223. 
Elmsley compares Pherecrates ap. Suid. in Φίλιος and Polluc. 1]. 
127. 

7 τοῖς δὲ κριταῖς 

τοῖς νυνὶ κρίνουσι λέγω 

μὴ ᾿πιορκεῖν, μηδ᾽ ἀδίκως 
κρίνειν ἧ, νὴ τὸν Φίλιον, 
μῦθον εἰς ὑμᾶς ἕτερον 
Φερεκράτης λέξει, πολὺ τού- 
του κακηγορίστερον. 


665. κώρια, Dor. for κούρια or κόρια. πόνηρα κώρια, miselle filiole. 
Schutz. 

666. “Apfare, i. 6. ἀνάβητε. The Doric love for contraction has 
been already noticed. So below, 700. ἄντεινον, i. 6. dvdrewor. Ly- 
sistr. 183. wdppawe. 10096. ἀμβαλώμεθα. 1310. ἀμπάλλοντι. So in 
the Spartan decree preserved in Plutarch. in Lysand. 14. καββαλό»- 
res τὸν Πειραιᾶ. Alcman. Fr. 34. καβαίνων. Pind. Ol. VI. 31. πάρστι. 
VIII. 50. κάπετον (i.e. κατέπεσον). 103. καννόμον (i. 6. κατὰ νόμον). 
Pyth. I. 173. παρμένων. Nem. X.155. παρδίδωμ᾽. Pyth. VIII. 117. 
ἔμπετες (1.@. ἐνέπεσες) ὑψόθεν. Sophron. Fr. 47. κορωνὰς ἀνδούμενοι. 
The Doric ap for ava occurs frequently in the writings of Homer 
(Tl. B. 436. Od. E. 329, 330. M. 77.) and still more frequently in 
the odes of Pindar. Pyth. IV. 340. ἄμβασε (i.e. ἀνάβησε.) 1. 7. ἀμ- 
Bodds. ΟἹ. VIIT. 47. ἀμπνεῦσαι. Nem. VII. 153. ἀμπολεῖν. Pyth. 
IV. 110. ἄμφανεν. Pyth. IX. 73. ἀμφανδὸν, &c. &c. Hence the Venus 
ἀμβολογήρα (ἀναβάλλειν τὸ γῆρας) of Sparta (Pausan. 111]. 18, 1.) and 
her Ζεὺς καππώτας (1. 6. καταπαύτης, Ibid. III. 22,1.) I add a few 
instances of this tendency to omission of letters in the cognate 
/Eolic dialect. Sapph. Fr. 2. ἀλλὰ κὰμ μὲν γλῶσσα FéFaye. Alczi Fr. τ. 
κάββαλε τὸν χειμῶν᾽. Fr. 20. ri τὰ λύχν᾽ ἀμμένομεν. Ib. xaxxepadas. In 
regard to the scenical meaning of the word ἄμβατε in the present 
passage, Elmsley compares Eq. 149. Vesp. 398, 1341, and adds the 
following explanation from J. Pollux, IV. 127. εἰσελθόντες κατὰ τὴν 
ὀρχήστραν, ἐπὶ τὴν σκήνην διὰ κλιμάκων ἀναβαίνουσι. The present mode 
of coming on the stage is certainly an improvement on the ancient 
mode of ascending it by a ladder. 

Ib. ποττὰν, i.e. πρὸς τήν. Lysistr. 117. ποττὸ Ταὔγετον. 1253. ποττὰ 
κᾶλα. 1264. ποττὰς σπονδάς. Theoc. Adon. 70. ποττῶ Aids. The 
reader, who has found either instruction or amusement in the 
comic remains of antiquity, (and I sincerely pity him, who can find 
neither,) will not think his time misapplied in seeing this Doric 
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ἀκούετον δὴ, ποτέχετ᾽ ἐμὶν τὰν- γαστέρα" 
πότερα πεπρᾶσθαι χρήδδετ᾽, 7) πεινῆν κακῶς ; 
ΚΟ. πεπρᾶσθαι, πεπρᾶσθαι. 


contraction illustrated from an inscription, dedicated to one of the 
earliest authors, if not the founder, of ancient comedy. 
"A τε hava Δώριος" xe νὴρ, ὃ τὰν κωμῳδίαν 
εὑρὼν, Ἐπίχαρμος. 
ὦ Βάκχε, χάλκεόν νιν ἀντ᾽ ἀλαθινοῦ 
τὶν ὧδ᾽ ἀνέθηκαν, 
τοὶ Συρακόσσαις ἐνίδρυνται Πελωρεῖς τᾷ πόλει, 
of ἀνδρὶ πολίτᾳ, 
(σωρὸν γὰρ εἶχε χρημάτων) μεμναμένοι 
τελεῖν ἐπίχειρα. - 
πολλὰ γὰρ ποττὰν ζοὰν τοῖς παισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα" 
μεγάλα χάρις αὐτῷ. Theoc. Poete Min. IT. 231. 

Ib. μάδδαν, i. 6. μάζαν, 88 for ζ So Lysistr. 82. γυμνάδδομαι. 
206. ποτόδδει, i. e. ποτώζει. 1076. μυσίδδειν, 1. 6. μυθίζειν. 1302. ψιάδ- 
δοντι, i.e. Ψψιάζουσι. 1313. θυρσαδδοᾶν, 1. 6. θυρσαζοᾶν. 1317. wapap- 
σύκιδδε, 1. 6. παραμπύκιζε. So in the Orchomenian Inscriptions (Rose) 
VIII. ἱαρειάδδοντος. IX. γραμματίδδοντος. Leake’s Inscript. Mus. 
Crit. IT. 574, 581. ἐπεψάφιδδε. For the estimation in which the 
μάζα, or brewis, was held, see Athen. 267, 6. 268, Ὁ. 269, ἀ. 6. 

Ib. aly’ pro αἴκα, i.e. ἐάν. Eq. 201. αἴ xa μὴ πωλεῖν ἀλλᾶντας μᾶλ- 
λον ἕλωνται. Hesiod. Op. 207. δεῖπνον δ᾽, alk’ ἐθέλω, ποιήσομαι, ἠὲ pe- 
θήσω. Rose’s Inscript. Gree. p. 89. as κα πασχὴ ταν γαν. Theoc. 
Idyl. I. 4. 9. V. a1. XI. 61. 

667. ποτέχετε, i. 6. προσέχετε. Theoc. Adon. 37. ποτέθηκα. 78. 
πόταγ. 148. ποτένθῃς, 1. 6. προσέλθῃς. 

Ib. ἐμὶν, i.e. ἐμοί. The frequent use of this word by Pindar, or 
more probably by his imitators, (Hermann de Dial. Pind. 263.) 
seems to be laughed at by Aristophanes in his good-humoured pic- 
ture of a lyric bard. (Av. g04—953.) 

dds ἐμὶν ὅ τι περ 

τεᾷ κεφαλᾷ θέλεις 

πρόφρων δόμεν ἐμὶν τεΐν. 928. 
Add Sophr. Fr. 9. 

Ib. τὰν γαστέρα, i.e. τὸν γοῦν. Eq. 1014. πρόσεχε τὸν νοῦν ἐμοί. 
668. πεινῆν. Infr. v. 708. σιγῆν. Lysist. 171. πλαδδιῆν. 1077. 
ὀρῆν." 

"669. πεπρᾶσθαι, πεπρᾶσθαι, Dim. Bacchius. In a little chorus in 
our author’s Thes. (1136—1144), two dimeter Bacchiacs are found 
closing a set of Glyconic verses: 

φάνηθ᾽, ὦ τυράννους 
io’, ὥσπερ εἰκός. 

In the following fragment of Aristophanes, a single Bacchius ap- 
pears to be subjoined to six anapests. 


φέρε, παῖ, ταχέως κατὰ χειρὸς ὕδωρ, παράπεμπε τὸ χειρόμακτρον. 
M 2 
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ME. ἐγώνγα καὐτός φαμε" τίς δ᾽ οὕτως ἄνους, 670 
ὃς ὑμέ κα πρίαιτο, φανερὰν Capiay ; | 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι yap μοι Μεγαρικά τις μαχανά" 

χοίρους γὰρ ὑμὲ σκευάσας φασῶ φέρεν. 


670. ἐγών. “ The old dialect and the Molo-Doric had ἐγὼν in 
the nominative. 1]. Tr. 188, &c. In Aristoph. Lysist. 982, Ach. 748, 
it is used by the Lacedemonians and Megarensians ; in the Doric 
dialect also ἔγων with the accent transposed.” Matthiz’s Gr. Gr. 
δ. 145. al δὴ μὴ ἐγὼν ἔματτον ταῖς abravras χερσίν. Sophr. Fr. XC. 

Ὁ. ἐγώνγα. As ya for ye, so also in Doric language, xa for the 
correlative re in τόκα, πόκα, ὅκα in’ Sophron, Theocritus, and others, 
to which corresponds 6a in πρόσθα, ἐξύπισθα (Alcman), ἔμπροσθα, 
ἄνωθα. See Miller, 11. 480. 

671. κᾶ. Ionic κε and Attic ἄν. Valckenaer observes (Theoc. I. 
10.) that the word xa whether standing by itself, or subjoined to ai, 
is always long in Theocritus. Compare Id. I. 4, 5,8. So Arist. 
Eq. 201. αἴκα μὴ πωλεῖν ἀλλᾶντας μᾶλλον ἔλωνται. In the answer to 
Lysander’s truly laconic epistle by the ephori, this particle is found 
first with an optative and then with a subjunctive mood. ‘‘ ταῦτά 
κα δρῶντες τὴν εἰράναν ἔχοιτε, ἃ χρὴ δόντες, καὶ τοὺς φυγάδας ἀνέντες. 
Περὶ δὲ τᾶν ναῶν τῶ πλήθεος, ὁκοῖόν τί κα τήνοις δοκέῃ, ταῦτα ποιέετε.ἢ 
Plut. Vit. Lysand. 14. 

672. Μεγαρικὰ---μαχανά. For some of the stratagems practised by 
the Megarians, (and which had given the people a sort of pro- 
verbiality among the ancients,) see Thucyd. IV. 67. Polyeni Stra- 
teg. IV. 6, 3. For the contempt which attached generally to the 
Megarensian character among the Greeks, see Kruse's Hellas, II. 
352. Wagner's Alciphron, ITI. 137. 

Ib. μαχανά. Those who wish to trace this Doric form of μηχανὴ 
in its noblest appearances, are referred to Pindar’s Nem. VII. 32. 
Pyth. I. 79. III. 194. VIII. 107. 

673. χοίρους, Brunck, Bek. Dind. xolpws, Elms. The correction 
of Elmsley is no doubt theoretically right (Kidd’s Dawes, p. 208); 
but, as the MSS. do hot countenance the change, and a man of 
taste, in imitations of this kind, is rather content to impart the 
flavour of a foreign dialect, than to tie himself down to a slavish 
imitation, I give the text as it is found in Dindorf. 

Ib. φέρεν for φέρειν. so v. 788. ( Br.) τράφεν for τρέφειν. 860. θε- 
ρίδδεν for θερίζειν. Pind. Ol. 1.5. γαρύεν. Pyth. IV. 205. τράφεν. (Her- 
mann doubts the propriety of even these two Doric ap ces in 
Pindar: all others he corrects, or rejects as inventions of the critics.) 
Theoc. Adon. 28. καθεύδεν. 93. δώρισδεν. Add ἀπογράψεν, φέρεν, bier, 
in monument of Olymp. 110,1, referred to by Miiller, II. 506, and 
ἀγαγὲν, θύεν in a Therean inscription referred to by the same learned 
writer. 
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περίθεσθε τάσδε τὰς ὁπλὰς τῶν χοιρίων. 

ὅπως δὲ δοξεῖτ᾽ ἦμεν ἐξ ἀγαθᾶς ὑός" 675 
ὡς, vat τὸν “Ἑρμᾶν, εἴπερ ἱξεῖτ᾽ οἴκαδις, 

τὰ πρᾶτα πειρασεῖσθε τᾶς λιμῶ κακῶς. 


674. ὅπλάς. properly the undivided hoof of the horse or ass. II. 
A. 536. ¥. 501, hence the divided hoof of black and other cattle. 
Hymn to Merc. 77. Hes. Op. 487. Simonid. Fr. 131. Compare 
Pind. Pyth. IV. 402. χαλκέαις δ᾽ ὁπλαῖς ἀράσσεϊ σκον χθόν᾽, and a pleas- 
ing picture in the Argonautics of Orpheus, αὐτὰρ ὁρῶν Κένταυρος 
ἐθάμβεε, χεῖρ᾽ ἐπὶ χειρὶ | πυκνὸν ἐπισσείων᾽ οὖδας δ᾽ ἤρασσεν ὁπλῇσιν. 
442. - 
675. ὅπως----δοξεῖτ. The verb σκόπει or ὅρα is here understood, 
so infra, 683. ὅπως δὲ ypudAckeire. Pl. 327. ὅπως δέ μοι καὶ τἄλλα συμ- 
παραστάται | ἔσεσθε. Nub. 257. οἴμοι, Σώκρατες, | ὥσπερ με τὸν ᾿Αθά- 
μα»θ᾽ ὅπως μὴ θύσετε. 824. ὅπως δὲ τοῦτο μὴ διδάξεις μηδένα. 882. ὅπως 
δ᾽ ἐκείνω τὼ λόγω μαθήσεται. 1464. νῦν οὖν ὅπως... τὸν Χαιρεφῶντα τὸν 
μιαρὸν καὶ Σωκράτη | ἀπολεῖς. Pac. 77, 562, 1018. Av. 131, 1334. 
Eccl. 297, 954. Thes. 267, 1205. Lys. 950, 1182. Eq. 760. Vesp. 
289, 1222, 1250. 

Ib. δοξεῖτ᾽, so immediately afterwards, ifetr’ .. . πειρασεῖσθε . . ypv- 
λιξεῖτε... χησεῖτε. This insertion of an ε is not uncommon in Beeo- 
tian dialect. Thus in the inscriptions furnished by Col. Leake to 
the Museum Criticum, (II.572.) No. III. reovyay for τύχαν. Προξε- 
γον for πρόξενον. So also in Corinne Fragment. Πινδαρίοιο for 
Πινδάρου. In Pindar and the olic poets, the first person masc. 
of the first aorist more particularly inserts an ε. Ol. 1. 127. δέκ᾽ dy- 
Spas odeoas. 1]. 108. dpdoas. 165. τανύσαις. VI. 10. ἐπικύρσαις 
VIII. οὔ. πράξαις. X.109. ἔρξαις. In Nem. VI. 87. occurs an un- 
usual form καββαὶς for καταβάς. Alcei Fr. 20. κίρναις ἕνα καὶ δύο. 
Add Pind. Nem. I. 30. φιλοξείνον. ΟἹ. IIT. 1. φιλοξείνοις. To which 
again add, Alc. Fr. 22. Νύμφαις ταῖς Διὸς ἐξ Αἰγιόχω φαισὶ rervypé- 
vas. Sophr. Fr. 5. δεῖπνον ταῖς θείαις κριβανίται. 

Ib. ἦμεν for εἶναι. So Theoc. Id. II. 41. ἀντὶ γυναικὸς ἔθηκε κακὰν 
καὶ ἀπάρθενον ἦμεν. III. 8. ἐγγύθεν ἦμεν. IV. 9. κῆμ᾽ ἔφαθ᾽ ἁ μάτηρ To- 
λυδεύκεος ἦμεν ἀμείνω. In the Lacedemonian decree (Thucyd. V. 
77, 79.) the infinitive εἶμεν is used; so also in the Corcyrean decree. 
Rose, 280. These forms arise out of the Doric love for contraction, 
ἦμεν being the abbreviated form for ἤμεναι (Br. Ach. 775.) 80 again 
δόμεν for δόμεναι, and ἀναθέμεν in the Corcyrean decree. 

676. οἴκαδις and οἴκαδες, Doric for οἴκαδε, as χαμάδις, χαμάδες, Dor. 
for χαμᾶζε. Schef. Greg. p. 231. 

677. τὰ mpara wepaceiobe. Ran. 421. κἀστὶν τὰ πρῶτα τῆς ἐκεῖ 
μοχθηρίας. Eurip. Hippol. 986. τὰ γὰρ δὴ πρῶτ’ ἀνέστραπται πάλιν. 
Theoc. Id. 15, 142. καὶ ἴΑργεος ἄκρα Πελασγοί. 

Ib. πρᾶτα. ἃ for ὦ. Orchom. Ins. I. 3. (Rose.) μεῖνος mpdra. So 
also in the Megarensian Inscription, illustrated by Boeckh : 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἀμφίθεσθε καὶ ταδὶ τὰ ῥυγχία, 

κἤπειτεν ἐς τὸν σάκκον ὧδ᾽ ἐσβαίνετε. 

ὅπως δὲ γρυλιξεῖτε καὶ κοΐξετε, 680 
χἠσεῖτε φωνὰν χοιρίων μυστηρικῶν. 


πρᾶτος δ᾽' Ἑλλάνων ἐν ᾿᾽᾿ολυμπίᾳ ἐστεφανώθη 
γυμνὸς, ζωννυμένων τῶν πρὶν ἐνὶ σταδίῳ. Mus. Crit. II. 64:1. 
Infr. ν. 685. διαπεινᾶμες. 776. φυσᾶντες. 821. ἤρα: where ao is con- 
tracted into 4, rather than 6. Theoc. Adon. 22. βᾶμες (i. 6. βῶμεν) 
τῶ βασιλῆος és ἀφνειῶ Πτολεμαίω. 

Ib. τὰς λιμῶ, 1. 6. τῆς λιμοῦ. Among the Dorians the word λιμὸς 
was of the feminine gender. Schol. 

Ib. Awe for λιμοῦ. Insc. Orchom. I. 1. ἀπὸ ras σουγγράφω. Dem. 
255, 20. ἐπὶ ἱερομνάμονος Βοσπορίχω. 26. ἐν τῷ παρεστακότι καιρῷ Φι- 
λίππω τῶ Μακεδόνος. Thucyd. V. 77. ἐξ Ἐπιδαύρω. Again: ἐκτὸς Πε- 
λοποννάσω. This termination of the genitive of the second declen- 
sion Hermann does not admit in Pindar. (The examples Pyth. IV. 
202. Nem. VI. 36. VIT. 8, 41. Isth. IV. 122. Ol. VII. 35. Nem. 
XI. 4. he transfers to datives.) Sicilian Doric: Theoc. Adon. 4. 
ὦ ras ἀδαμάτω ψυχᾶς. 5. πολλῶ μὲν ὄχλω. Add 12, 18, 22, 35-6, 47, 
102,114. Stesich. Fr. 12. ἦρος ἐπερχομένω. Sophron. Fr. 72. καθη- 
ρημένος θὴν καὶ τῆνος ὑπὸ τῶ χρόνω. So also in the Holic dialect : 

μηδὲν ἄλλο φυτεύσῃς πρότερον δένδρεον ἀμπέλω. 
Alcexi Fr. Mus. Crit. I. 429. 
al δ᾽ ἷκε τ᾽ ἐσλῶν ἵμερος, ἣ καλῶν, 
καὶ μή τι βεϊπῆν γλῶσσ᾽ ἐκύκα κακὸν, 
αἰδώς κέ revs οὐκ εἶχεν ὄππατ᾽, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔλεγες περὶ τῶ δικαίω. 
Sapph. Fr. Mus. Crit. 1. 17. IT. 604. 
So also Θυνάρχω ἄρχοντος, Orchomen. Inscript. I. 264. ἄρχι τῶ χρόνω 
I. 272. 

678. ῥυγχία, dim. of ῥύγχος, snout. 

679. ἔπειτεν, Ionice (Herodot. 1. 146. II. 52.) and Dorice for 
ἔπειτα. Pyth. IV. 376. ἐς Φᾶσιν δ᾽ ἔπειτεν | frvdov. Nem. III. 93. 
τράφε λιθίνῳ τ᾽ ᾿Ιάσον᾽ ἔνδον réyes, | καὶ ἔπειτεν ᾿Ασκλήπιον. See Herm. 
de Dial. Pind. p. 272. 

680. γρνλιξεῖτε. Pl. 307. ὑμεῖς δὲ γρυλίζοντες ... ἕπεσθε μητρὶ 
χοῖροι. 

681. χὴἠσεῖτε, i.e. καὶ ἥσετε. “How, the future οὗ ἔημι, is illustrated 
in Blom. S. c. Th. p. 180. 

Ib. μυστηρικῶν. called from the custom of sacrificing them to 
the goddess Ceres, previous to initiation in her mysteries. Arist. 
Pac. 374. és xospididy μοί νυν δάνεισον τρεῖς δραχμάς" | δεῖ γὰρ μυηθῆναί 
με πρὶν τεθνηκέναι. Theopomp. ap. Athen. XIV. 74, 657. καὶ τὴν ἱερὰν 
ἡμῶν σφάττουσι δέλφακα. Tibull. I. El. 10. ve 26. Hostia erit plena 
rustica (sic Heyne, alii, mystica) porcus hara. See also De Croix 
sur les Mystéres, tom. I. 278, 289. 
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ἐγὼν δὲ καρυξῶ Δικαιόπολιν ὅπα. 

Δικαιόπολι, ἦ λῇς πρίασθαι χοιρία ; 

ΔΙ. τί; ἀνὴρ Μεγαρικός: ME. ἀγοράσοντες ἵκομες. 
ΔΙ. πῶς ἔχετε; ME. διαπεινᾶμες ἀεὶ ποττὸ πῦρ. 685 


682. So Dind. and Bekk. Reisig (in diariis Ienensibus a. 1817. 
Ny, 224. p. 404.) ἐγὼ δὲ καρυξῶ Δικαιόπολιν. ὅ ya,| Δικαιόπολις, ἦ λῇς. 
Elms. ἐγὼν δὲ καρυξῶ Δικαιόπολίν γα. πᾷ | Δικαιόπολις; Reisig’s emen- 
dation gives a good sense to the passage. 

683. Ags, part of the remains of the old Doric verb AG. Liysist. 
98ο. λῶ re μυσίξαι νέον. Q4. μύσιδδέ τοι | ὅτι λῇς ποθ᾽ ἀμέ. 1163. λῇ. 
1162. λῶμες. Theoc. IV. 14. λῶντι. “ Every dialect,” says Miller, 
has peculiar words ; but it is remarkable when these are radical 
forms, expressing very common ideas, and when they are quite 
foreign to the other dialects of the same language. This at least is 
true of the Laconian word χάος, ydios, ἀχαῖος, ‘good’ (Aristoph. 
Lys. 90, 1157); of κόος, ‘ large,’ which words stand quite isolated 
in the common language: also Ag», ‘ to wish,’ and pda, ‘ to think,’ 
‘to seek,’ are pure Doric forms ; the latter a Laconian and Sicilian 
word.” For the attempt to fasten the participle λώντων on Eurip. 
Suppl. 232. see Porson’s and Markland’s notes. Compare Theoc. 
Id. I. 12. V. 64. XXIII. 45. Bion, XV. 1. 

684. ἵκομες, i. 6. ἵκομε. Notwithstanding the general Doric 
aversion to the letter σ, Megarians, Laconians, Doric Sicilians, and 
Etolians, are all found retaining it in the first person plural 
of verbs. From the similar Latin termination in verbs -mus, it 
should seem to have been an archaism derived from the Pelasgic 
language. Thus in the Lysistrata we find, v. 168. πείσομες. 1002. 
μογίομες. 1003. ἀποκεκύφαμες. 1077. ἥκομες. 1098. ἐπεπόνθαμες. 1148. 
ἀδικοῦμες. 1162. λῶμες. 1164. βλιμάττυμες. 1305. ὑμνιῶμες. Sophron. 
Fr. 35. φέρε τὸ Oatpaxrpov, κἀπιθυσιῶμες. In the Adoniazuse of 
Theoc. see vv. 9, 22, 42, 59, 68, 92, 133. Add, not certainly for 
all the advice which it contains, a fragment of Alczus: 


ov χρὴ κακοῖσιν θυμὸν emer penny’ 
προκόψομες yap οὐδὲν ἀσάμενοι, 
ὦ Βύκχι' φάρμακον δ᾽ ἄριστον 
οἶνον ἐνεικαμένοις μεθυσθῆν. 
Alcsei Fragm. Mus. Crit. I. 425. 
This termination of the first person plural is not found in Pindar. 

685. πῶς ἔχετε; Quomodo vos habetis? Bruncx. Eq. 7. ὦ κακό- 
Saipov πῶς ἔχεις; Lys. 1002. πῶς οὖν ἔχετε. 1075-7. εἶτ᾽ εἴπαθ' ἡμῖν 
πῶς ἔχοντες ἥκετε. Andoc. 9, 7. αἰσθόμενος δ᾽ Εὐφίλητος ὡς ἔχοιμι. 

Ib. διαπεινᾶμες, Dor. for διαπεινῶμεν. To understand the meaning 
of the passage, observe the play of words between διαπίνομεν (we 
drink) and διαπεινῶμεν (we are hungry). The Megarensians’ de- 
claration is in the latter sense; the answer of Dicopolis in the 
former. From the remains of the Megarensian poet, Theognis, it 
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ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἡδύ τοι, νὴ τὸν Δί᾽, ἣν αὐλὸς παρῇ. 

τί δ᾽ ἄλλο πράττεθ᾽ οἱ Μεγαρῆς νῦν. ME. οἷα δή. 
ὅκα μὲν ἐγὼν τηνῶθεν ἐμπορευόμαν, 

ἄνδρες πρόβουλοι τοῦτ᾽ ἔπραττον τῇ πόλει, 


should seem, that of the three great sources of social comfort here 
alluded to, a cheerful bowl, a blazing fire, and instrumental music, 
two were very familiar to his countrymen: 
αἰεί μοι φίλον ἧτορ ἰαίνεται, ὁπποτ᾽ ἀκούσω 
αὐλῶν φθεγγομένων ἱμερόεσσαν ὅπα. 
χαίρω δ᾽ εὖ πίνων, καὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐλητῆρος ἀκούων, 
χαίρω δ᾽ εὔφθογγον χερσὶ λύρην ὀχέων. 
Theognis, in Poet. Min. tom. I. p. 241. 


φόρμιγγ᾽ αὖ φθέγγοιθ᾽ ἱερὸν μέλος, ἠδὲ καὶ αὐλῷ" 
ἡμεῖς δὲ σπονδὰς θεοῖσιν ἀρεσσάμενοι, 
πίνωμεν, χαρίεντα μετ᾽ ἀλλήλοισι λέγοντες, 
μηδὲν τὸν Μήδων δειδιότες πόλεμον. Id. p. 253 and 2ςς. 


Again, 


In one of the exquisite Idyls of Theocritus, these three essentials 
of social comfort are joined together, with some adjuncts, which 
forcibly remind the reader of a chorus in the “ Peace” of Aristo. 
phanes: 

κηγὼ, Tivo κατ᾽ dpap, ἀνήθινον, ἣ podderra, 

ἣ καὶ λευκοΐων στέφανον περὶ κρατὶ φυλάσσων, 

τὸν Πτελεατικὸν οἶνον ἀπὸ κρητῆρος ἀφυξῶ, 

πὰρ πυρὶ κεκλιμένος" κύαμον δέ τις ἐν πυρὶ φρυξεῖ, 

xa στιβὰς ἐσσεῖται πεπυκασμένα ἔστ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶχυν 

κνύζᾳ τ᾽, ἀσφοδέλῳ τε, πολυγνάμπτῳ τε σελίνῳ. 

καὶ πίομαι μαλακῶς, μεμναμένος ᾿Αγεάνακτος, 

αὐταῖσιν κυλίκεσσι καὶ ἐς τρύγα χεῖλος ἐρείδων. 

αὐλησεῦντι δέ μοι δύο ποιμένες" εἷς μὲν, ᾿Αχαρνεύς" 

εἷς δὲ, Λυκωπίτας" ὁ δὲ Τίτυρος ἐγγύθεν ἀσεῖ. 

Idyl. 7. Ῥορίξ Minores Grec. IT. 61. 

686. ἀλλ᾽ ἡδύ τοι. Compare one of those emendations in which 

the late professor Porson was so inimitably happy : 
στροφὴ λόγων παρελθέτω ris’ ἡδύ τοι 
εστὶν μεταβολὴ παντὸς ἔργου πλὴν ἑνός. Advers. p. 120-1. 

687. οἷα δὴ, i.e. πράττομεν οἷα δὴ πράττομεν. Eurip. Herac. 627. 
πάρεσμεν, οἷα δὴ γ᾽ ἐμοῦ παρουσία. DINnp. 

688. dea. Theoc. Idyl. I. 66. πᾷ ποκ᾽ ἄρ᾽ FP ὅκα Δάφνις ἐτάκετο ; 
IIT. 28. ἔγνων πρὰν, ὅκα μεν μεμναμένω εἰ φιλέεις με. Sophr. Fr. 22. 4 
δὲ γαστὴρ ὑμέων καρχαρίας ὅκα τινὸς δῆσθε. Compare ν. 696. 

Ib. τηνῶθεν, from thence. Theoc. Id. III. 10. ἠνίδε τοι δέκα μᾶλα 
φέρω" τηνῶθε καθεῖλον, | ὦ μ᾽ ἐκέλευ καθελεῖν τυ. 

Ib. ἐμπορενόμαν. So v. 720. ἀνειλόμαν». 

689. πρόβονλοι, preadvisers. On the political nature of this 
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ὅπως τάχιστα καὶ κάκιστ᾽ ---ςἀπολοίμεθα. 690 
ΔΙ. αὐτίκ᾽ dp ἀπαλλάξεσθε πραγμάτων. ME. σὰ μάν; 
ΔΙ. τί δ᾽ ἄλλο Μεγαροῖ; πῶς ὁ σῖτος ὦνιος ; 

ME. παρ᾽ ape πολυτίματος, ἅπερ τοὶ θεοί. 


office, see Aristotle’s Politics, ΓΝ τς. VI. 8. See also Herodot. 
VI. 7. On very calamitous occasions, the Athenians appear to 
have created a temporary magistracy of this kind, (Thucyd. VIII. 
1. Lysias, 126,11.) A magistrate of this description makes a con- 
spicuous figure in the Lysistrata of our author. See also the satiri- 
cal allusion Eq. 1342. Decret. Corcyr. (Rose, p. 280.) dvabéper ὅπει 
κα δοκῇ προβούλοις. 

6go. ἀπολοίμεθα.. The very opposite word was of course ex- 
pected: the sarcasm upon the magistrates, whose counsels were 
bringing their city to destruction, instead of providing for its 
safety, 1s noticed by Schutz. Porson has observed, that ὅπως, or 
ὅπως μὴ, is generally joined with a second person, sometimes with a 
third, but rarely with a first person. Instances of the latter con- 
struction occur in Aristoph. Pac. 562. elf ὅπως λιταργιοῦμεν οἴκαδ᾽. 
Vesp. 1250. ὅπως δ᾽ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον εἰς Φιλοκτήμονος ἴμεν : also Ecc. 296, 
- 300. 

691. ἀπαλλάξεσθε πραγμάτων. “Si respublica vestra perierit, hoc 
certe habebitis commodi, quod omni molestia negotia civilia trac- 
tandi liberabimini.” Scuurz. 

Ib. σὰ μάν; 1. 6. ri pay; Lucian, 11. 124. Zed. ἀλλὰ τὸν Σιδώνιον 
᾿Αγήνορα «Bes; Nor. vai τὸν τῆς Εὐρώπης πατέρα. τί μήν; III. τος. 
σκόπει you ἔστι σοι παιδίον ; “Ayo. τί μήν; See also the Oxford 
edition of Sophocles, I. 356. The substitution of o for τ in Doric 
dialect is not a little remarkable. The same variety is found, as 
Miiller observes, in odres for τῆτες (Maittaire, 349), and σάμερον for 
τήμερον (Pindar and Theocritus). 

692. was, At what price ? or, in idiomatic English, How is corn ? 
(Justice Shallow’s interrogations will not fail to occur to the reader.) 
Aristotle's GEconomics, XXXIV. 11. τοῦ τε σίτου πωλουμένον ἐν τῇ 
χώρᾳ δεκαδράχμου, καλέσας τοὺς ἐργαζομένους ἠρώτα πῶς βούλονται αὐτῷ 
ἐργάζεσθαι. “For πῶς βούλονται, Mr. Gottling prints πόσου βούλονται 
after Schneider: from which alteration he would probably have 
abstained, if he had remembered the remark of Porson on Machon 
ap. Athen. XIII. p. 580, D. (Tracts, p. 152), where a similar use 
is pointed out in Aristoph. Eq. 480. (πῶς οὖν ὁ τυρὸς ἐν Βοιωτοῖς 
duos.) Ach. 758. Strattis ap. Poll. IV. 169.” Phil. Mus. I. 138. 
In Lucian’s Icaromenipp. VII. 35. we have the expression which 
Schneider and Gottling wished to substitute for the expression in 
the text: μεταξύ re προιὼν, ἀνέκρινε περὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ γῇ πραγμάτων, πρῶτα 
μὲν ἐκεῖνα, πόσον νῦν ὁ πυρός ἐστιν ὥνιος ἐπὶ τῆς “Ἑλλάδος ; 

693. ἀμέ. Lys. 95, 1250-4, 1265. 

Ib. πολυτίματος, as high in value. The poet purposely mixes two 
senses of the word τιμὴ, price and honour ; particularly that honour 
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ΔΙ. ἅλας οὖν φέρεις; ME. οὐχ ὑμὲς αὐτῶν ἄρχετε : 
ΔΙ. οὐδὲ σκόροδα: ME. ποῖα σκόροδ᾽ ; ὑμὲς τῶν ἀεὶ, 695 
OKK ἐσβάλητε, τὼς ἀρωραῖοι μύες, 


which was paid to divine objects. Infr. 717. ὦ πολντίμηθ᾽ Ἡράκλεις. 
Nub. 269. ὦ πολυτίμητοι Νεφέλαι. Vesp. 1001. ἀλλ᾽, ᾧ πολυτίμητοι 
θεοὶ, ξύγγνωτέ μοι. 

Ib. rot for of. So Lys. 995. τοὶ σύμμαχοι. gQQ, 1004. Tal... γυ- 
ναῖκες. 1261. τοὶ Πέρσαι. So in the Lacedemonian decree: ai δέ 
κα μὴ εἴκωντι τοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐξ "Exvdavpw. Again: καὶ τοὶ τῶν "Ap- 
γείων ξύμμαχοι ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ἔσουνται τῷπερ καὶ τοὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι. In the Or- 
chomenian Inscriptions the article assumes ἃ more puzzling form: 
xy ἀποδεδοάνθι τη πόλι τὺ (i. 6. τοι) ἔχοντες τὰς ὁμολογίας. Ins. 11]. 
Ρ. 272. τὺ θύοντες Ati Μειλιχίν. Ins. VIII. p. 305. Rose’s Inscript. 

694. ἅλας. Salt was obtained in great quantity at Megara, and 
hence became an article of exportation. (Kruse’s Hellas. II. 336.) 
The plural use of the word is more common than the singular. 
Hom. Od. A. 122. οὐδέ θ᾽ ἅλεσσι μεμιγμένον εἶδαρ ἔδουσιν. Dem. 400, 
16. ποῦ δὲ ἅλες; ποῦ τράπεζαι; 401. 3. πότεροι οὖν τοὺς ἅλας καὶ ras 
σπονδὰς παρέβαινον. Aisch. 31, 14. 85, ult. 

περιμαξάτωσαν σ᾽ ai γυναῖκες ἐν κύκλῳ, 
καὶ περί σε θειούτωσαν᾽ ἀπὸ κρουνῶν τριῶν 
ὕδατι περιρράναι, ἐμβαλὼν ἅλας, φακούς. 
Menand. Rel. p. 42. 

695. τῶν, i.e, ὧν. 

696. dx’. Elmsley observes that there is the same difference 
between ὅκα and ὅκκα as between ὅτε and ὅταν ; the first being joined 
to an indicative, the second to a subjunctive mood. Theoc. Idyl. 
V. 134. 

καὶ yap ox’ αὐτῷ 
τὰν σύριγγ᾽ ὥρεξα, καλόν τί pe κάρτ᾽ ἐφίλασεν. 
Ι. 87. 
ὡπόλος, Oxx ἐσορῇ τὰς μηκάδας ola βατεῦνται, 
τάκεται ὀφθαλμώς. 

Ib. ἐσβάλητε. Herodot. V. 76. δὶς ἐπὶ πολέμῳ ἐσβαλόντες. VIII. 
144. ἐσβαλὼν ἐς τὴν ἡμετέρην. 195,18. Plutarch, in his Life of Peri- 
cles, mentions that the Athenian strategi were obliged to declare 
upon oath, that they would make two incursions annually into the 
Megarensian territory. And this seems confirmed by Thucydides, 
IV. §. 66. τοῦ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ θέρους Meyapis of ἐν τῇ πόλει, πιεζόμενοι ὑπό τε 
᾿Αθηναίων τῷ πόλέμῳ, ἀεὶ κατὰ ἔτος ἕκαστον δὶς ἐσβαλλόντων πανστρατίᾳ 
ἐς τὴν χώραν, κ. τ. X. 

Ib. τὼς, i. 6. ὡς (see note 693). ἀρωραῖοι, 1. 6. ἀρυυραῖοι. ὦ for ov. 
Lysist. 143. ὑπνῶν, i.e. ὑπνοῦν. 980. ἁ yepwia, 1. 6. ἡ γερουσία. 1249. 
μῶαν, i. 6. μοῦσαν. 1207. ἐκλιπῶα, i. 6. ἐκλιποῦσα. Sophr. Fr. 8. ἄρτον 
γάρ τις τυρῶντα τοῖς παιδίοις ἴαλε. 14. λειοτριχιῶσαι. Sapph. Fr. I. 9. 
καλοὶ δέ τ' ἄγον | dues στρῶθοι. Ins. Orchom. I. 1. pewds Θειλουθίω. 
Ins. Tanag. I. II. ἴωσας, i. 6. ἐούσης. 
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“πτάσσακι τὰς ἄγλιθας ἐξορύσσετε ; 

ΔΙ. τί δαὶ φέρεις; ME. χοίρους ἐγώνγα μυστικάς. 
ΔΙ. καλῶς λέγεις" ἐπίδειξον. ME. ἀλλὰ μὰν καλαί. 
ἄντεινον, αἱ λῇς" ὡς παχεῖα καὶ καλά. 700 
ΔΙ. τουτὶ τί ἦν τὸ πρᾶγμα; ME. χοῖρος, vai Δία. 
ΔΙ. τί λέγεις σύ; ποδαπὴ χοῖρος ἥδε; ME. Μεγαρικα. 
ἦ οὐ χοῖρος ἔσθ᾽ ad; ΔΙ. οὐκ ἔμοιγε φαίνεται. 

ME. οὐ δεινά; θᾶσθε τοῦδε τὰς ἀπιστίας" 


Ib. ἀρωραῖοι μύες. Bergler quotes in illustration Synesii epist. 
105. δίκην ἀρουραίου puds ἐνεδεδύκει τῇ πέτρᾳ A far more valuable 
illustration may be derived from Herodotus, (II. 141.) where he 
relates the destruction of Sennacharib’s army: ἐνθαῦτα ἀπικομένους, 
τοῖσι ἐναντίοισι αὐτοῖσι ἐπιχνθέντας νυκτὸς μῦς ἀρουραίους, κατὰ μὲν φαγέειν 
τοὺς φαρετρεῶνας αὐτῶν, κατὰ δὲ τὰ τόξα" πρὸς δὲ, τῶν ἀσπίδων τὰ ὄχανα, 
ὥστε τῇ ὑστεραίῃ σφέων, γυμνῶν ὅπλων, πεσέειν πολλούς. καὶ νῦν οὗτος 
ὁ βασιλεὺς (Sethon scil.) ἔστηκε ἐν τῷ ἱρῷ τοῦ Ἡφαίστου λίθινος, ἔχων 
ἐπὶ τῆς χειρὸς μῦν, λέγων διὰ γραμμάτων rade’ ΕΣ EME ΤΙΣ ΟΡΕΩΝ, EY- 
ΣΕΒΗΣ ETO. 

607. ἄγλιθας, the kernel on the garlic’s head: spica, nucleus alli. 
Compare Vesp. 679, 680. παρ᾽ Εὐχαρίδου καὐτὸς τρεῖς γ᾽ ἄγλιθας peré- 
πεμψα. ἸΤΙιάσσᾶκι, a stake. 

698. τί δαὶ, What then? Av. 1451. τί δαὶ ποιήσεις; Vesp. 1211. 
Pl. 156. τ / 

700. ἀντείνω, contraction for a ἀνατείνω, lft up. Av. 622. εὐξόμεθ' 
αὐτοῖς | ἀνατείνοντες τὼ χεῖρ. 1253. τῆς διακόνου | πρώτης ἀνατείνας τὼ 
σκέλη. Pind. Nem. 1 64. ὁ δ' ὀρθὸν μὲν ἄντεινεν κάρα. 

Ib. αἱ, i.e. εἰ, So in oracular responses, which either came from 
Delphi, or imitated its dialect. Eq. 201. αἴ κα μὴ πωλεῖν, κι τ. λ. 
Herodot. IV. 157. αἱ τὺ ἐμεῦ Λιβύην μηλοτρόφον οἶδας ἄ ἄμεινον. Plutarch 
in Pyrrh. 26. αἱ μὲν ἐσσὶ τύ ye θεὸς, οὐδὲν μὴ πάθωμεν' οὐ γὰρ ἀδικεῦμεν" 
αἱ δ᾽ ἄνθρωπος, ἔσεται καὶ τεῦ κάρρων ἄλλος. So also in Holic Greek : 

καὶ γὰρ αἱ φεύγει, ταχέως διώξει, 
αἱ δὲ δῶρα μὴ δέχετ᾽, ἀλλὰ δώσει, 
αἱ δὲ μὴ φιλεῖ, ταχέως φιλάσει 
κοὺκ ἐθέλοισαν. Sapph. Fragm. Mus. Crit. I. 7. 
Add, from the Sigean Inscription, a: re feras, at re τέλεσται at τε 
Sapos. 

Ib. παχεῖα. The singular number is used ; the Megarensian exhi- 

biting first one daughter, and then the other, to his customer. 
47." ἦν for ἐστι. Vesp. 183, 1509. Lys. 445. Plato in Cratyl. 
357.» Ο. 

Ib. vat, Doric for νή. So ν. 774. Br. ed. ναὶ τὸν Διοκλέα. 

704. Elmsley, dissatisfied with the plural appearance of a ἀπιστίας, 
edits, οὐ δεινά ; θᾶσθε τόνδε" τᾶς ἀπιστίας. The plural ἀ ἀπιστίας, how- 
ever, does not want a very satisfactory confirmation in a congenial 
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ov dari τόνδε χοῖρον ἦμεν. 705 
ἦ λῇς ἀκοῦσαι φθεγγομένας ; ΔΙ. νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς, 
ἔγωγε. ΜΕ. φώνει δὴ τὺ ταχέως, χοιρίον. 


οὐ χρῆσθα σιγῆν, ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολουμένα. 
ὔ᾽ 
πάλιν T ἀποισῶ, ναὶ τὸν Ἑρμᾶν, οἴκαδις. 


ΚΟ. kot, κοΐ. 710 
ME. αὕτα ‘ori xoipos; ΔΙ. viv ye χοῖρος φαίνεται. 
ἤδη δ᾽ ἄνευ τῆς μητρὸς ἐσθίοιεν ay ; 

ME. ναὶ τὸν Ποτειδᾶ, κἀν ἄνευ γα τῶ πατρός. 

ΔΙ. τί δ᾽ ἐσθίει μάλιστα; ΜΕ. πάνθ᾽ ἅ κα διδῷς. 
ΔΙ. ἐνεγκάτω τις ἔνδοθεν τῶν ἰσχάδων γις 
τοῖς χοιριδίοισιν. apa τρώξονται ; βαβαὶ, 


author : Plato, 5 Rep. 450, 6. πολλὰς γὰρ ἀπιστίας ἔχει ἔτι μᾶλλον τῶν 
ἔμπροσθεν ὧν διήλθομεν. 

705. φατὶ, 1. 6. φησί. τ fore. So infr. rv for σὺ, Woreda for 
Ποσειδᾶ. Lysist. 1251. ᾿Αρταμιτίῳ. Pind. Pyth. VIII. 117. ἔμπετες 
(i. e. évéreves) ὑψόθεν. Isth. II. 15. viv δ᾽ ἐφίητι. Ins. Orchom. I. 3. 
nee Fixart, i.e. διακοσίαις εἴκοσι. ἐνιαύτιος, πλούτιος, ap. Etym. M. 
Ῥ. 159, 17. 

706. φθεγγομένας, 1. e. φθεγγομένης. Delphic oracle, Herodot. IV. 
150. yas ἀναδαιομένας. 

707. φώνει, “speak,” says the parent; but ποῖ ἃ sound is elicited. 

Ib. τὺ for σύ. So in the old oracle, quoted by Miiller, IT. 507. 
ποῖ τὺ λαβὼν καὶ ποῖ τὺ καθίξων καὶ ποῖ τὺ οἴκησιν (ἀσφαλέως ἕξεις). 

708. @ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολουμένα. So Pl. 456, 713. Ecel. 1052. Av. 1467. 
Pac. 2. Dem. 44 δ, ἴο. τοιαύταις τέχναις ὑπὸ τῶν κάκιστ ᾿ ἀπολουμένων ἀνθρώ- 
πων πάντα τὰ πράγματ᾽ anrddero.— Still a profound silence is maintained. 

709. otxadis. At this hateful word, female delicacy is subdued, 
and the young lady speaks, as—pigs are wont to speak. Under all 
the humour, what a painful proof is here of the manner in which 
the feelings connected with native land and home had been out- 
raged, and extinguished by this cruel war! 

715. ἰσχάδων (ἰσχνὸς), dried figs. With this favourite article of 
food, and with gold, Lucian baits his hook for the purpose of 
catching the pretended philosophers in his humorous dialogue of 
Piscator, tom. ITI. p. 166. 

716. βαβαὶ, astonishing ! Lucian, II. 202. ΜῈΝ. Bafai, Ὅμηρε, 
old σοι τῶν ῥαψωδιῶν τὰ κεφάλαια χαμαὶ ἔρριπται ἄγνωστα, καὶ ἄμορφα, 
κόνις πάντα, καὶ λῆρος πολὺς, ἀμένηνα ὡς ἀληθῶς κάρηνα. 227. ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη 
μὲν ἐπὶ τῷ στομίῳ (orci scil.) ἐσμέν᾽ ἀποβλέπειν χρὴ καὶ ἀποσκοπεῖν πόρ- 
ρωθεν τοὺς ἀφικνουμένους. βαβαί' πολλοί γε, καὶ ποικίλοι, καὶ πάντες δα- 
κρύοντες πλὴν τῶν νεογνῶν τούτων καὶ νηπίων. ἀλλὰ καὶ of πάνυ γέγηρα- 
κότες ὀδύρονται. τί τοῦτο ; dpa τὸ φίλτρον αὐτοὺς ἔχει τοῦ βίον ; 
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οἷον ῥοθιαζουσ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμηθ᾽ Ἡράκλεις. 

ποδαπὰ τὰ χοιρί ; ὡς Τραγασαῖα φαίνεται. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ πάσας κατέτραγον τὰς ἰσχάδας. 

ME. ἐγὼν γὰρ αὐτῶν τάνδε μίαν ἀνειλόμαν. 720 
AI. νὴ τὸν A’, ἀστείω ye τὼ βοσκήματε. 

πόσου πρίωμαί σοι τὰ χοιρίδια ; λέγε. 

ME. τὸ μὲν ἅτερον τούτων σκορόδων τροπαλίδος, 


717. ῥοθιάζουσ᾽. To express the greedy and obstreperous eating 
of his pretended swine, the poet uses a verb which properly applies 
to the noise of waves dashing against a shore, and still more to the 
noise of seamen impelling their oars vigorously. See Suidas in v. 

Ib. πολυτίμηθ᾽. The nature of this epithet has been explained 
above. Hence Socrates having ironically addressed the two boast- 
ing and ridiculous sophists, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, as gods, 
(ἀτεχνῶς yap ἔγωγε σφὼ ds περ θεὼ προσαγορεύω,) in the same spirit 
of irony applies this epithet of divinity to one of them: ὦ πολυτί- 
μητε Εὐθύδημε. Plato in Euthyd. §. 59. 

718. Tpayacaia. The poet plays on the words Τραγάσαι, a town 
of that name, and τραγεῖν, to eat. For some account of Tragase, 
Elmsley refers his readers to Stephanus of Byzantium. Voss trans- 
lates the passage : 


Woher die Ferklein? Gang gewiss aus Fresslingen. 


Had the learned translator been an Englishman, he would perhaps 
have derived his version from one of our great public schools, more 
celebrated, however, for intellectual than physical deglutition, and 
have styled his swine, Eat-onians: but these are wretched jokes. 

722. πρίωμαί σοι. So immediately below, ὠνήσομαί σοι. Pac. 1261. 
τούτῳ γ᾽ ἐγὼ τὰ δόρατα ταῦτ᾽ ὠνήσομαι; Ran. 1229. ἐγὼ mplopa τῷδ᾽ ; 
Ἐ1,Μ8. 

723. ἅτερον, Doric for ἕτερον. So in the pretended apophthegm 
of Lycurgus: (Plutarch, 19.) ἂν πτωχοὶ μένητε καὶ μὴ μέσδω (i. 6. 
μείζω) ἅτερος θατέρω ἐρατέητε (ἐράῃ κτῆμεν, Miiller). So also Ach. 
787. (Br.) τράφεν, i.e. τρέφειν. Lysist. 1262. “Apraps, i. 6. “Apreps. 
Miiller quotes, as Cretan forms to the same effect, rdws, παραιτέρω. 
Add Hes. Op. 421. ὅλμον μὲν τριπόδην τάμνειν. 780. ταμνέμεν (Ion. 
and Doric). Pind. Ol. ITI. 25. ἀπὸ σκιαρᾶν παγᾶν. 31. σκιαρὸν φύ- 
τευμα. 64. τοῖς γὰρ ἐπέτραπεν. Pyth. I. 136. τράποι. III. 97. ἔτραπεν. 
In Holic Greek: Sapph. Fr. I. 5. αἴ ποτα κἀτέρωτα | τᾶς ἐμᾶς αὐδᾶς 
ἀΐοισα πολλᾶς | Aves, Also Fr. 32. In the Elean inscription, 
(Mus. Crit. I. 536.) ἐπιάρῳ for ἐφιέρῳ or ἐφιερείῳ. In the Sigean 
inscription, Fapyov for ἔργον. In Clarke's inscription, lapos for iepos. 
Orchom. Ins. I. 1. ᾿Αρχίαρος. VI. Ἱαρώνυμος. 

Ib. τροπαλίδος, Doric for τροπηλίδος, a bundle. The Scholiast 
remarks the touch of pathos which there is in making the Megarian 
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τὸ δ᾽ ἅτερον, αἱ λῇς, χοίνικος μόνάς ἁλῶν. 

ΔΙ. ὠνήσομαί σοι" περίμεν᾽ αὐτοῦ. ME. ταῦτα δή. 725 
“Eppa ᾿᾽μπολαῖε, τὰν γυναῖκα τὰν ἐμὰν 

οὕτω μ᾽ ἀποδόσθαι, Tay τ᾽ ἐμαυτῶ ματέρα. 

LY. ὦνθρωπε, ποδαπός; ME. χοιροπώλας Μεγαρικός. 
LY. τὰ χοιρίδια τοίνυν ἐγὼ φανῶ ταδὶ 

πολέμια, καὶ σέ. ME. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽, ἵκει πάλιν 730 
ὅθενπερ ἀρχὰ τῶν κακῶν ἁμῖν ἔφυ. 

ZY. κλάων μεγαριεῖς. οὐκ ἀφήσεις τὸν σάκον ; 

ME. Δικαιόπολι, Δικαιόπολι, φαντάζομαι 

ὑπό tov. ΔΙ. τίς ὁ φαίνων σ᾽ ἐστίν ; ἁγορανόμοι, 
τοὺς συκοφάντας οὐ θύραζ᾽ ἐξείρξετε ; 735 


a purchaser of the very articles, garlic and salt, which, previous to 
the war, he had been accustomed to sell. 

725. ταῦτα δή. Elmsley, comparing Vesp. 142, 851, 1008. Eq. 
111. Pac. 275. supposes the word δράσω to be understood. Hein- 
dorf quotes the same passages as ellipses of the Platonic expression: 
ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν δὴ, ἔφη, Ε νπάρξει. ὑπάρξει. Pheclon. δ. Or. 

726. ‘Eppa ᾿μπολαῖε. In the enumeration of Mercury’s titles (Pl. 
1155.) this one, connecting him with traffic and purchase (ἐμπολὴ), 
is not forgotten : 

‘Epp. ἀλλ᾽ ἐμπολαῖον. Kap. ἀλλὰ πλουτοῦμεν. τί οὖν 
Ἑρμῆν παλιγκάπηλον ἡμᾶς δεῖ τρέφειν. 

727. ἀποδόσθαι. The verb δὸς is to be understood here. Vesp. 
169. ἀποδόσθαι βούλομαι | τὸν ὄνον. Pac. 1205. ἀφ᾽ ὧν γὰρ ἀπεδόμεσθα 
κἀκερδάναμεν. 

729. φανῶ. Isoc. 367, b. ὁλκάδα γὰρ, ἐφ᾽ 7 πολλὰ χρήματα ἦν ἐγὼ 
δεδωκὼς, ἔφηνέ τις ὡς οὖσαν ἀνδρὸς Δηλίου. 

730. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν. To the examples of this phrase given above, 
add Lucian, III. 230. VII. 171. Dem. 583, 16. καὶ προσελθόντος μοι 
Βλεπαίου τοῦ τραπεζίτου τηλικοῦτ᾽ ἀνεκρδ. ἴστε, ὡς, τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο, χρήματά μον 
ληψομένου, ὥστε, κι τ. λ. For what folidws, compare sup. v. 463—7. 

731. ἁμῖν for ἡμῖν. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐὼν φίλος ἁμῖν λέχος ἄρνυσο νεώτερος. Sapph. Fragm. 12. 
al γα μὰν κόγχαι ὥσπερ ἐξ ἑνὸς κελεύματος 
κεχάναντι ἀμὶν πᾶσαι. Sophr. Fragm. 13. 

732. κλάων μεγαριεῖς. For examples of this mode of expression 
in the tragic writers, see Monk’s Hippol. p. 135. κλάων μεγαριεῖς, 
i. 6. λιμάξεις, Schneider and Passow. 

733. Hesych. φαντάζομαι" συκοφαντοῦμαι. 

735. ἐξείρξετε. Eccl. 11. ὀφθαλμὸν οὐδεὶς τὸν σὸν ἐξείργει δόμων. 
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τί δὴ μαθὼν φαίνεις ἄνευ- θρυαλλίδος ; 

ZY. οὐ γὰρ φανῶ τοὺς πολεμίους ; ΔΙ. κλάων γε σὺ, 
εἰ μὴ ᾽τέρωσε συκοφαντήσεις τρέχων. 

ME. οἵον τὸ κακὸν ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθάναις τοῦτ᾽ ἔνι. 

ΔΙ. θάρρει, Μεγαρίκ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἧς τὰ χοιρίδι ἀπέδου 740 
τιμῆς, λαβὲ ταυτὶ τὰ σκόροδα καὶ τοὺς ἅλας, 

καὶ χαῖρε πόλλ᾽. ME. ἀλλ᾽ ἁμὶν οὐκ ἐπιχώριον. 


736. τί δὴ παθὼν, Brunck. τί δαὶ παθὼν, Elmsley. But this for- 
mula and that in the text are not to be confused ; the one being 
founded on an act of the understanding, the other on that of the 
feelings. τὶ δὴ μαθὼν, upon what rational grounds, on what process 
of the understanding ? 

Ib. φαίνεις. The double sense of this word, to inform against, and 
to cause to shine, gives the poet an opportunity of indulging in one 
of those plays of words, in which his audience so much delighted. 

Ib. θρναλλίδος. Lucian’s Timon makes use of this word to throw 
contempt on the thunder of Jupiter. Θᾶττον γοῦν τῶν ἐπιορκεῖν τις 
ἐπιχειρούντων ἕωλον θρναλλίδα φοβηθείη ἂν, ἣ τὴν τοῦ πανδαμάτορος κεραυ- 
νοῦ φλόγα. 1. 72. It also recalls one of the emendations of the match- 
less Porson. Who but he could have darted into the following mix- 
ture of poetry and prose (δίμυξον δὲ λύχνον εἴρηκε Φιλύλλιος go καὶ 
θρναλλίδ᾽ ἡνδενι, Notes in Schweigh. Athen. XV. 701, f.), and brought 
up from the confusion this pure trochaic: καὶ λύχνον δίμυξον οἴσω, καὶ 
θρναλλίδ᾽, ἣν δέῃ. , 

737. κλάων γε σύ. Eccl. 1027. ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπορος εἶναι σκήψομαι. κλάων 
ye ov. Frag. Aristoph. (Dindorf.) p. 134. 

γύναι, τί τὸ ψοφῆσάν ἐσθ᾽. β. adexrpudy 
τὴν κύλικα καταβέβληκεν. α. οἰμώζουσά γε. 

738. εἰ----συκοφαντήσεις. To the examples of a double future with 
εἰ, given above, add a few instances where one of these futures is 
understood. Ran. 252. Bar. δεινὰ τἄρα πεισόμεσθα. tov. δεινότερα δ᾽ 
ἔγωγ᾽, ἔλαύνων | εἰ διαρραγήσομαι. Pac. 261. Πολ. οὔκουν παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων 
γε μεταθρέξει ταχύ; Kud. ἔγωγε νὴ Δί" εἰ δὲ μή γε, κλαύσομαι. 384. ὦ 
πονηροὶ, μὴ σιωπᾶτ᾽" εἶ δὲ μὴ, λακήσεται. Eccl. 962, 1061. Lys. 779. 
Vesp. 435, 1444. Eq. 609, 1158. Ran. 1133. Av. 548. 

742. χαῖρε πόλλ᾽. Sapph. Fr. 41. χαῖρε, νύμφα, χαῖρε, τίμιε γαμβρὲ, 
πολλά. Fr. 68. πολλά μοι τὰν Πολνάνακτος παῖδα χαίρειν [λέγω]. The 
return to this form of salutation was naturally provocative of a play 
of words: so in Plautus’s Asinaria, 


A. Vale. P. Aliquanto amplius valerem, si hic maneres. 
A. Salve. P. Salvere mi jubes, quoi tu abiens affers morbum. 
Act. III. Sc. 3. 


Ib. ἐπίχωριον. To the instances before given of this word, add 
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ΔΙ. πολυπραγμοσύνη νυν εἰς κεφαλὴν τρέποιτ᾽ ἐμοί. 


Pl. 342. Nub. 601. Thes. 907. Ran. 461. Pindar Pyth. IV. 141. 
Nem. III. 116. V. 82, and elsewhere. The most characteristic use 
of the word however occurs in that passage of the Nubes, where 
Strepsiades receives his son with so much exultation from the school 
of the sophists: 

ὡς ἥδομαί σου πρῶτα τὴν χροιὰν ἰδών. 

νῦν μέν γ᾽ ἰδεῖν εἶ πρῶτον ἐξαρνητικὸς 

κἀντιλογικὸς, καὶ τοῦτο τοὐπιχώριον 

ἀτεχνῶς ἐπανθεῖ, Tak ““ τί λέγεις σύ ;" καὶ δοκεῖν 

ἀδικοῦντ᾽ ἀδικεῖσθαι καὶ κακουργοῦντ᾽, οἶδ᾽ ὅτι. 

ἐπὶ τοῦ προσώπου τ᾽ ἐστὶν ᾿Αττικὸν βλέπος. 


Nub. 1171—6. 


Good, good, my boy ; thou’rt now as I would see thee! 
Quip, quirk ᾿ and lie—denial and rejoinder— 

Thy face is‘master of them all: that flower 

Of speech indigenous, (mimics) ““ what might the gentleman 
Be pleas'd to observe,” blooms bonnily upon thee! 

To injure—and yet seem th’ offended party ;— 

To be a knave, yet wear the garb of honesty — 

Yes, yes, all’s right ; and thy unblushing front 

Bears the true Attic stamp upon it. 


Hence will be better understood a bitter remark on Demosthenes 
by the great rival orator. τὰ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς μητρὸς, Σκύθης, βάρβαρος ἕλλη- 
νίζων τῇ φωνῇ ὅθεν καὶ τὴν πονηρίαν οὐκ ἐπιχώριός ἐστι. 78, 25. 

743. πολνπραγμοσύνη. This word, among other senses, implies the 
introduction of any thing foreign to the matter immediately in hand. 
This the Megarensian does, by turning what was meant merely as a 
private farewell, into a reflection on the political condition of his coun- 
try. Boissonade has proposed the following punctuation and expla- 
nation of the text: πολνπραγμοσύνης, νῦν eis κεφαλὴν τρέποιτό μοί. 
Dic. Vive valeque multum! Mae. Sed valere apud nos moris non est. 
Dic. Oh loquend: tntemperantiam! In meum jam vertat caput formula 
tnauspicatior! Fr. BorssonapE. Heindorf had previously made 
the same punctuation; but Reisig justly objects to the want of 
the article under such an arrangement. The sense, (ironically 
expressed, ) which this difficult verse requires is much more obvious 
than its construction: May what your impertinence leads you 
to reject, fall upon my own head! On the busy meddling spirit, 
which is implied in the word πολυπραγμοσύνη, and which so much 
distinguished the Athenian character, some remarks will be made 
on a future occasion: the fullest developement of this spirit in the 
writings of Aristophanes occurs in the Plutus go6—9g19. 

Ib. els τὴν κεφαλὴν τρέποιτ᾽. Herodot. I. 39. ἐς κεφαλὴν ταύτην τρα- 
πέσθαι. Dein. 104, 5. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ἐκ τοῦ ἄλλου βίου ἔμφυτος αἰσχροκέρδεια 


k Apparently a dialectic expression, intended to embarrass an opponent, or give 
the speaker time to arrange his thoughts. 
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ME. ὦ χοιρίδια, πειρῆσθε κἄνις τῶ πατρὸς 

παίειν ἐφ᾽ ἁλὶ τὰν μάδδαν, αἴκα τις διδῷ. 745 
XO. εὐδαιμονεῖ γ᾽ ἄνθρωπος. οὐκ ἤκουσας οἷ προβαίνει 
τὸ πρᾶγμα τοῦ βουλεύματος ; καρπώσεται γὰρ ἁνὴρ 


καὶ πονηρία ταῦτα els τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτῷ τέτραφε. Dem. 322, 21. τί οὖν, 
ὦ κατάρατ᾽, ἐμοὶ περὶ τούτων λοιδορεῖ, καὶ λέγεις ἃ σοὶ καὶ τοῖς σοῖς οἱ θεοὶ 
τρέψειαν els κεφαλήν; 381,14. οὐκοῦν ταῦτα συνεύχετο οὗτος καὶ κατη- 
ρᾶτο τῇ πατρίδι, ἃ νῦν εἰς κεφαλὴν ὑμᾶς αὐτῷ δεῖ τρέψαι. 1491, 8. ἁπάσας 
τὰς ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ πόλεις τοιούτων λόγων ἔπλησαν, οἵων εἰς κεφαλὴν αὖ- 
τῶν τρέψειεν οἱ θεοί. 

744. κᾶνις, i.e. καὶ dvev. Compare Inscript. by Letronne in the 
Journ. des Sav. 1828. March. p. 184. Lyc. 350. Nic. Al. 419. 
Passow. 

745. παίειν, to eat. Hesychius: wale τύπτει, πλήττει, κρούει, δέρει" 
ἢ ἐσθίει. Passow observes, “ compare with πάω, πατέομαι, ἐπασάμην, 
from which the Latin, pasco: it has nothing in common with παίειν, 
to strike.” 

Ib. ἐφ᾽ ἁλὶ τὰν μάδδαν, salted brewis. Brunck compares Eq. 707. 
ἐπὶ τῷ φάγοις ἥδιστ᾽ dy; ἐπὶ Badavrip; and Pac. 123. eer’ ἐν ὥρᾳ | 
κολλύραν μεγάλην, καὶ κόνδυλον ὄψον én’ αὐτῇ : adding, ‘ ἐπὶ hic signi- 
ficat cum, et Jungitur ei rei que preter opsonium, aut obsonii loco, 
ad vescendum datur.” The preposition seems also to have the 
force of that French construction, by which the latter of two sub- 
stantives is put in the dative case, as le marché au foin, ‘the hay- 
market ;’ la soupe au jus, ‘ gravy-soup ;᾿ boudin au ris, ‘ rice-pud- 
ding.’ Voss translates, imitating the broken Greek of the original, 
‘‘ Gesalzenen Broi zu schlappa,” to lap salted brewis. 

Ib. τὰν μάδδαν. Though some attempt has been made in the 
preceding remarks to ulustrate the Peloponnesian, Sicilian, and 
Laconic varieties of the Doric language, a little chorus from the 
Lysistrata will be found in the Appendix, (note M.) which, besides 
its own intrinsic merit, will enable the student to pursue his inves- 
tigations a little further in the Lacedemonian branch of the Doric 
tongue. Considering the deceptions which even scholars of high 
literary reputation have not scrupled, to their infinite disgrace, to 
Practise on such points, (see Porson’s remarks in his Review of 

ayne Knight’s “ Analytical Essay, &c.” and Lord Aberdeen’s 
Letter on the Amyclean Marbles, in Walpole’s Memoirs of Turkey,) 
it is necessary for the student to be at least master of the elements 
of this branch of Greek literature. 

745, 6. οἱ---τοῦ βουλεύματος. Similar to of κακῶν, of τύχης, to what 
degree of. 

747. καρπώσεται, will reap the fruits of his labour: more com- 
monly with an accusative following. Vesp. 549. καρπουμένῳ τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα. Eurip. Hippol. 1425. πένθη μέγιστα δρακρύων καρπούμεναι. 
Dem. 478, 2. τούτου τὴν δόξαν τὸ τῆς πόλεως ὄνομα καρποῦται. Liysias, 
174, 1. καρπωσαμένους τὰς τῆς πόλεως συμφοράς. 

Ν 
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ἐν τἀγορᾷ καθήμενος" 

κἂν εἰσίῃ τις Κτησίας, 

na , ἂν - 

ἢ συκοφαντὴς ἄλλος, οἱ- 750 
4 ~ 

μώζων καθεδεῖται" 

οὐδ᾽ ἀλλὸς ἀνθρώπων ὑποψωνῶν σε πημανεῖ TU 

οὐδ᾽ ὠστιεῖ Ἀλεωνύμῳ᾽ 

χλαῖναν δ᾽ ἔχων φανὴν die: 

κοὐ ξυντυχών σ᾽ Ὑπέρβολος 755 

δικῶν ἀναπλήσει: 

οὐδ᾽ ἐντυχὼν ἐν τἀγορᾷ πρόσεισί σοι βαδίζων 


750. οἰμώζων. Eccl. 942. οἰμώζων ἄρα νὴ Δία. Dem. 938, 1. πο- 
ynpod γὰρ ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ σοφιστοῦ καὶ οἰμωξομένου. 

752. ὑποψωνεῖν, to cheat, to deceive in the purchase of provisions. 
Schneid. Passow. 

Ib. πημανεῖ τι. Dind. vulg. πημανεῖται. Elmsley, observing that 
he knew of no other place where πημαίνεσθαι was used in an active 
sense, had also suggested πημανεῖ τι. Shutz and Bekker retain the 
old reading. 1]. Γ. 299. ὁππότεροι πρότεροι ὑπὲρ ὅρκια πημήνειαν. Hes. 
Th. 231. ὅρκον θ᾽, ὃς δὴ πλεῖστον ἐπιχθονίους ἀνθρώπους | πημαίνει. He- 
rodot. IX. 13. καὶ οὔτε ἐπήμαινε οὔτε ἐσινέετο γὴν τὴν ᾿Αττικῆν, Soph. 
Aj. 1155. εἰ γὰρ ποιήσεις, ἴσθι πημαινούμενος. 

753. ὠστιε. Kidd has with great industry collected every pos- 
sible illustration of his great master’s observations on Attic futures. 
See his second edition, pp. 117—1232. 

754. φανὴν, shining, white. Eccl. 347. σισύρα gam}, newly washed. 
What is implied in the text I do not understand, unless some allu- 
sion is meant to the verb φαίνω, signifying, that though he wears a 
contraband cloak, he is safe from | accusation. 

Ib. die, second pers. sing. pres. tense of δίειμι ; but like all com- 
pounds of elu, tre, having a future signification. 

755. ξυντυχὼν, generally followed by a dative case. Vesp. 1323. 
τύπτων ἅπαντας, ἥν τις αὐτῷ ξυντύχῃ. Nub. 608. ἡ Σελήνη συντυχοῦσ᾽ 
ἡμῖν ἐπέστειλεν φράσαι. Ran. 107. τῷ ξυνέτυχον ἐξιών ; 

Ib. Hyperbolus. This worthy successor of the demagogue 
Cleon will come under notice in the Equites. 

750. δικῶν ἀναπλήσει. Nub. 1023. καὶ πρὸς τούτοις τῆς ᾿Αντιμάχου | 
καταπυγοσύνης ἀναπλήσει, 

757. ἐντυχὼν----σοὶ, having dropped-upon you. ‘The pronoun ap- 
pears to belong to this participle. Nub. 689. ἐντυχὼν ᾿Αμυνίᾳ. Ran. 
283. ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ εὐξαίμην ἂν ἐντυχεῖν τινί. Pac. 1314. πλακοῦσιν ἐντυχεῖν. 
Isoc. 219, d. πολλοῖς καὶ καινοῖς λόγοις ἐντεύξονται περὶ αὐτῆς. Dem. 
406, 7. αὐτὸς δὲ ἰδίᾳ πάντα τὸν χρόνον ἐντυγχάνων οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἐπαύσατο 
Φιλίππῳ. Id. 1427, 20. ἐγὼ θαυμάζω, τί δή ποτε, πρὶν μὲν els τὴν ἐκ- 
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Κρατῖνος, ἀεὶ κεκαρμένος μοιχὸν μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ, 

ὁ περιπόνηρος ᾿Αρτέμων, 

ὁ ταχὺς ἄγαν τὴν μουσικὴν, 760 
ὄζων κακὸν τῶν μασχαλῶν 


κλησίαν ἀναβῆναι, ὅτῳ τις ἂν ὑμῶν ἐντύχῃ, οὗτος εὐπόρως εἰπεῖν ἔχει δι’ ὧν 
ἂν τὰ παρόντα πράγματα βελτίω γένοιτο" καὶ πάλιν, κιτ. λ. Lysias, 97, 
41. Though most commonly found with a dative case, it is some- 
times followed by a genitive: Herodot. 1V. 140. λελυμένης τῆς ye- 
φύρης ἐντυχόντες. Soph. Phil. 1333. τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐντυχὼν ᾿Ασκληπιδῶν. 

758. Cratinus. Not the comic poet, but a composer of melodies, 
whose foppery and effeminacy rendered him ridiculous. He meets 
with a reward equally ridiculous in a following part of the play. 

Ib. Κρατῖνος dei. “ Particula ἀεὶ in iambicis versibus ita tantum 
prima corripitur, si ipsa per se sola pedem versus cujusque implet et 
complectitur.” Reisig. p. 45. To get rid of this difficulty, he pro- 
poses to read Κρατῖνος ἀποκεκαρμένος, citing in confirmation Thes. 
838. σκάφιον ἀποκεκαρμένην : and Av. 806. σκάφιον ἀποτετιλμένῳ. 
Bentley had previously suggested ἀνακεκαρμένος. - 

Ib. xexappevos μοιχὸν, smoothly shaven. An effeminate mode of 
shaving the hair was sometimes termed μοιχὸς, sometimes κῆπος. 

Ib. μιᾷ μαχαίρᾳ. The pia μάχαιρα is here opposed to the διπλῆ 
μάχαιρα. The first answered to our razor, and shaved clean away ; 
the second, like a pair of scissors or shears, was employed merely 
to clip the hair. 

759. ὁ περιπόνηρος ᾿Αρτέμων. The Cratinus of the preceding verse 
is still intended in this periphrasis. The allusion, and the play of 
words contained in it, will be easily understood from the following 
explanation. The real Artemon was a famous engineer and ma- 
chinist in the time of Aristides the Just, whom a lameness, whe- 
ther natural or contracted, obliged to be carried to his operations, 
whereyer they took place, in a litter. This circumstance, together 
with his extreme skill, gave rise to the proverbial expression of 
περιφόρητος ᾿Αρτέμων, an appellation afterwards applied to any man 
of distinguished merit in his profession. Our satiric poet, in speak- 
ing of kes Artemon, cleverly slides the word περιφόρητος (carried 
about in a liter) into the word περιπόνηρος, which needs no ex- 
planation. 

760. ὁ ταχὺς ἄγαν τὴν μουσικῆν. The same Cratinus is still spoken 
of. Brunck translates the words expedtius musica, and is followed 
oY Voss. So nimble and quick in the art of music. Locella (ad 

enoph. Ephes. p. 126.) prefers Bergler’s translation, extempora- 
neus poeta. 

761. ὄζων κακὸν, x... The image, not very delicate, is familiar 
to classical readers: whose armpits smell sadly of a Tragasean 

ather. 
7 Ib. τῶν μασχαλῶν. To two constructions already illustrated, as 
belonging to verbs of smelling and breathing, may now be added a 
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πατρὸς Tpayacaiou’ 
οὐδ᾽ αὖθις αὖ σε σκώψεται Παύσων ὁ παμπόνηρος, 
Λυσίστρατός τ᾽ ἐν τἀγορᾷ, Χολαργέων ὄνειδος, 


third, viz. a genitive expressing the part or object from which the 
smell is emitted: Eccl. 524. τῆς κεφαλῆς ὄζω μύρον. In this latter 
construction the verb is often used impersonally: Vesp. 1058. τῶν 
ἱματίων ὀζήσει δεξιότητος, there will be a smell of cleverness from your 
garments. Pl. 1020. ὄζειν τε τῆς χρόας ἔφασκεν ἡδύ pov. Pac. 520. 
τοῦ μὲν γὰρ (i.e. from the military knapsack) ὄζει κρομμνοξυρεγμίας, | 
ταύτης δ᾽ (i. 6. Opera) ὀπώρας, ὑποδοχῆς, Διονυσίων. Herodot. III. 
ἀπόζει δὲ τῆς χώρης τῆς "ApaBins θεσπέσιον ὡς ἡδύ. 

Ib. μασχαλῶν. Eccl. 60. πρῶτον μέν γ᾽ ἐχὼ τὰς μασχάλας | λόχμης 
δασυτέρας. 

762. πατρὸς Τραγασαίου. As the poet on a former occasion played 
on the words Tpaydea and rpayeiv, we have here a similar parono- 
masia on the words Tpeydea and τράγος. The whole is a periphrasis 
for the word τραγομάσχαλων, which word, as Bergler observes, is 
found in Pac. 813. 

763, 4. ov8e—re. On this construction, by no means a usual one, 
a most distinguished scholar has done me the honour to answer my 
inquiries as follows: “In οὐδὲ the δὲ refers to what has gone before ; 
the re couples Avoiorparos with Παύσων with reference to σκώψεται, 
but it has no reference to the δὲ in ovd€.” 

Ib. αὖθις αὖ, again, a second time. A reduplication common 
in Aristophanes: Thes. 551. ἀκούετ᾽, ὦ γυναῖκες, of εἴρηκεν ἡ πανοῦρ- 
γος | ἡμᾶς ἅπασας αὖθις αὖ. Ran. 304. ἐκ κυμάτων γὰρ αὖθις αὖ γαλήν 
ὁρῶ. 1234. ὁρᾷς, προσῆψεν αὖθις αὖ τὴν λήκυθον. Av. 50. ποιήσεις τοί 
με κόπτειν αὖθις αὖ; "80. κἀτ᾽ ἂν ἐμπλησθεὶς ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς αὖθις αὖ κατέπτατο. 
Add 793, 796, 895. So also αὖθις πάλιν, αὖθις αὖ πάλιν. 

Ib. Παύσων. This person is alluded to also in the Thes. 949. 
Pl. 602. The Scholiast speaks of him as a painter by profession. 

Ib. παμπόνηρος. Eq. 416, 1283. Ran. 921. and elsewhere. Dem. 
267, 4. τὸ λαβεῖν οὖν τὰ διδόμενα ὁμολογῶν ἔννομον εἶναι, τὸ χάριν τούτων 
ἀποδοῦναι παρανόμων γράφῃ" ὁ δὲ παμπόνηρος ἄνθρωπος καὶ θεοῖς ἐχθρὸς 
καὶ βάσκανος ὄντως ποῖός τις ἂν εἴη πρὸς θεῶν ; οὐχ ὁ τοιοῦτος; In Alci- 
phron’s pleasant account of a parasite’s dream: ἐν τούτῳ δὴ καὶ ὁ 
δῆμος ᾿Αθηναίων els τὸ θέατρον προελθόντες, ἐβόων προχειρίσασθαί pe στρα- 
τηγόν᾽ μεσούσης δὲ τῆς χειροτονίας, ὁ παμιτονηρὸς ἀλεκτρνὼν ἀνεβόησε, καὶ 
τὸ φάσμα ἠφανίσθη. lib. III. ep. ro. 

764. Avoiorparos. This person, according to the Scholiast, had 
brought reproach on his burgh (Cholargeis) by his effeminacy, his 
addiction to gambling, and his poverty ; the latter most probably 
occasioned by his vicious propensities. The same person, or one of 
the same name, is alluded to Vesp. 787, 1301-8. Eq. 1265. 

Ib. ἐν rdyopa. The agora occupies too prominent a place in the 
Aristophanic writings, not to merit a few quotations from them on 
the subject. And, first, for the numbers, who frequented it: Pl. 
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ὁ περιαλουργὺς τοῖς κακοῖς, 765 
ῥιγῶν τε καὶ πεινῶν ἀεὶ 
΄σ΄ι aA 4 € [4 
πλεῖν ἢ τριάκονθ᾽ ἡμέρας 
τοῦ μηνὸς ἑκάστου. 


787. ἐμὲ γάρ τις οὐ προσεῖπε ; ποῖος οὐκ ὄχλος | περιεστεφάνωσεν ἐν ἀγορᾳ 
πρεσβυτικός; Hence the ideas of pushing, jostling, and crowding, 
so commonly connected with a Grecian agora. Pac. 1007. ἀθρόους 
 ὀψωνοῦντας τυρβάζεσθαι | Μορύχῳ, Τελέᾳ, Γλαυκέτῃ, ἄλλοις | τένθαις 
πολλοῖς. So supr. οὐδ᾽ ὠστιεῖ Κλεωνύμῳ. Here all the news and 
gossip of Athens were detailed. Supr. v. 21. of δ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ λαλοῦσι. 
Nub. 1003. οὐ στωμύλλων κατὰ τὴν ἀγορὰν τριβολεκτράπελ᾽, οἷάπερ οἱ 
yor. Ib. 1052. Just. ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνα, | ἃ τῶν νεανίσκων ἀεὶ δι 
ἡμέρας λαλούντων | πλῆρες τὸ βαλανεῖον ποιεῖ, κενὰς δὲ τὰς παλαίστρας. 
Insust. εἶτ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ τὴν διατριβὴν ψέγεις" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπαινῶ. Eq. 1373. 
Vesp. 492. Th. 577. Besides the idlers, every species of 'trickster 
and sharper was to be found in the same spot. Eq. 634. dye δὴ 
Σίταλκοι καὶ Φένακες, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, | Βερέσχεθοί re καὶ Κόβαλοι καὶ Μόθων, | 
ἀγορά τ᾽, ἐν ἣ παῖς ὧν ἐπαιδεύθην ἐγώ. These choice spirits made the 
agora almost their domicile, as they also considered it their place 
of education and birth. Eg. 293. Cu. βλέψον eis μ’ ἀσκαρδάμνκτος. 
Isic. ἐν ἀγορᾷ κἀγὼ τέθραμμαι. Ib. 1256. Dem. ἐμοὶ δέ γ᾽ ὅ τι σοι 
τοὔνομ᾽ eis’. Isic. ᾿Αγοράκριτος" ἐν τἀγορᾷ γὰρ κρινόμενος ἐβοσκόμην. 
Hence the name and character which attached to such persons: 
Eq. 218. ra δ᾽ ἄλλα σοι πρόσεστι δημαγωγικὰ, | φωνὴ μιαρὰ, γέγονας 
κακῶς, ἀγοραῖος ef, Ran. 1015. and the consequent aversion ex- 
pressed by all honourable minds to every thing connected with an 
Athenian agora, substantively or adjectively. Nub. 990. Just. πρὸς 
ταῦτ', ὦ μειράκιον, θαρρῶν ἐμὲ τὸν κρείττω λόγον αἱροῦ" | κἀπιστήσει μισεῖν 
ἀγορὰν καὶ βαλανείων ἀπέχεσθαι. Aristophanes, on the subject of his 
own writings: Pac: 748. ἐποίησε τέχνην μεγάλην ἡμῖν κἀπύργωσ᾽ οἰκοδο- 
μήσας | ἔπεσιν μεγάλοις καὶ διανοίαις καὶ σκώμμασιν οὐκ ἀγοραίοις. Plato, 
in Protag. 347, c. τῶν φαύλων καὶ ἀγοραίων ἀνθρώπων. And the still 
stronger language of Isocrates, in one of those comparisons which 
he delighted to draw between the state of the Athenian democracy 
as it subsisted in the days of Solon and Cleisthenes, and as it was 
found in his own time: οὕτω δ᾽ ἔφευγον τὴν ἀγορὰν, dor’ εἰ καί ποτε 
διελθεῖν ἀναγκασθεῖεν, μετὰ πολλῆς αἰδοῦς καὶ σωφροσύνης ἐφαίνοντο τοῦτο 
ποιοῦντες. Areopagit. Orat. 140, 6. ' 

765. περιαλουργὸς, (περὶ, ἀλουργὸς,) coloured round with purple. 
Hence the sense, dipped or immersed in ills. 

767. πλεῖν, Attic dialect for πλέον. Pl. 1184. πλεῖν ἢ μυρίοι. Ran. 
18, go, 91, 1129. Nub. 1041, &c. 

Ib. τριάκονθ᾽ ἡμέρας. Eccl. 808. Elmsley observes that the 


1 To those conversant with our own early dramatic literature, the agora of 
Athens will in this respect be found to resemble the “ Paul's aisle” of our 
ancestors. 
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ΒΟ. ἔττω Ἡρακλῆς, ἔκαμόν γα τὰν τύλαν κακῶς. 


Greeks were fond of expressing a month rather by the number of 
days which it contained, than by the word month itself; as the 
French prefer Auit jours, quinze jours, to une semaine, deux se- 
maines. The following references will serve to justify this remark : 
Thucyd. V. 47. Isoc. 388, e. Lysias, 93, 4. 183, 24. Dem. 16, 27. 
529, 18. Aésch. §8, 4. Boeckh’s Staatshaus. ἃ. Athener, II. 201. 
λογισάσθων δὲ of λογισταὶ ὡς τριάκοντα ἡμερῶν τὰ ὀφειλόμενα τοῖς θεοῖς. 
(The English Translation, which has hitherto been quoted, does 
not embrace this portion of Boeckh’s work.) 

769. The contrasts between the Megarensian, who has just left 
the stage, and the Theban, who succeeds him, are thus alluded to 
by a writer in the Quarterly Review, XXIII. 485. “ The two 
country people, who are introduced as attending Diczopolis’s mar- 
ket, are not merely a Megarian and a Theban distinguished by a 
difference of dialect and behaviour ; they are the two extremes of 
rustic character: the one, (the Megarian,) depressed by indigence 
into meanness, is shifting and selfish, with habits of coarse fraud 
and vulgar jocularity. The caricature, to be sure, is extravagant, 
but is a caricature of the genus. The Theban is the direct oppo- 
site ; a primitive, hearty, frank, unsuspicious, easy-minded fellow: 
he comes to market, with his followers, in a kind of old fashioned 
rustic triumph, with his bag-pipers attending him. Dicwopolis 
(the Athenian, the medium between the two extremes before de- 
scribed) immediately exhibits his superior refinement, by suppress- 
ing their minstrelsy; and the honest Theban, instead of bemg 
offended, joins in condemning them.” 

Ib. ἴττω for ἴστω. The Boeotian dialect inclines more to the 
fEolic than the Doric “dialect, (Kidd’s Dawes, p. 179. Mus. Crit. 
II. 573. Miiller, II. 485. Kruse, I. 492.): but no great differ- 
ence of illustration will be required from what was used in the 
Megarian dialect, which, as Miller observes, probably gives a tole- 
rably correct notion of the Doric used in the Peloponnese, Sparta 
excepted. Sappho, Fr. II. 2. ἀνὴρ, ὅττις ἐναντίον τοι | icddve. Fr 
66. drrwas γὰρ εὖ θῶ, κῆνοί pe μάλιστα σίνον. On the crasis irre Ἦρα- 
κλῆς, see Dawes, δ. 133. and a long note by Kidd. 

Ib+ Ἡρακλῆς. To shew the propriety of this exclamation,’ so 
instantly put into the mouth of this Theban farmer, would be to 
transcribe a large portion of the odes of Pindar. In the comic 
writings are to be found of course the baser materials of this ® hero- 
god, or god-man, who plays so singular a part in the mythologies 


m So also in metre, Hermann observes, that in the Odes of the great poet of 
Thebes, Ol. III. VI. VIII. XI. XII. Pyth. I. ΠῚ. IV. Nem. I. V. X. XI. Isth. 
I.—VI. incline to the Dorico—Ol. I. II. X. Pyth. 11. V.—VIII. XI. Nem. III. 
VI. VII. to the Holic harmony. Heyne’s Pind. III. 271. 

n See Pindar, Nem. III. 38. The following in Lacian is not a little 
remarkable: καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνος (Hercules) ἀποβαλὼν ὁκέσον ἀνθρώπειον εἶχε παρὰ 
τῆς μητρὸς, καὶ καθαρόν τε, καὶ ἀκήρατον φέρων τὸ θεῖον, ἀνέπτατο ἐς τοὺς θεοὺς 
διευκρινηθὲν ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρός. TV. 10. See also Herodot. II. 43, 145. 
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κατάθου τὺ τὰν γλάχων᾽ ἀτρέμας, ᾿Ισμηνία' 770 

ὑμὲς δ᾽, ὅσοι Θείβαθεν αὐληταὶ πάρα,---- 

ΔΙ. (interrupting) wav’ ἐς κόρακας" οἱ σφῆκες οὐκ ἀπὸ 
τῶν θυρῶν ; 

πόθεν προσέπτανθ᾽ οἱ κακῶς ἀπολούμενοι 

ἐπὶ τὴν θύραν μοι Χαιριδῆς βομβαύλιοι. 

ΒΟ. νὴ τὸν ᾿Ιόλαον, ἐπιχαρίττως γ᾽, ὦ ξένε: 7) ς 


of antiquity ; but his diviner portion is to be studied in the great 
poet of his native town. 

Ib. ἔκαμόν ya τὰν τύλαν κακῶς, my back, or shoulders, ache sadly. 
TvAy implies that induration of the skin which comes on the hand 
from hard work, and on the shoulders from carrying heavy weights. 
Hence put for the shoulders or back itself. 

770. γλάχων᾽, penny-royal. Theoc. Idyl. V. 56. γλάχων᾽ ἀνθεῦσαν. 

771. GeBabev: εἰ for 7. So Hes. Op. 555. pels (i. 6. μὴν) γὰρ 
χαλεπώτατος οὗτος | χειμέριος. Pind. Nem. V. 82. pels ἐπιχώριος. In 
the Boeotian inscriptions found by Col. Leake (Mus. Crit. IT. 570.) 
occur such forms as pewos . . χαριτεισιων.. emoace . . Woetras , . av- 
Aeras. In the Orchomenian inscriptions (Rose) we find, Inscript. 
I. 1. μεινὸς Θειλουθίω (μηνὸς Θηλυθίου) Ἑὐμεῖλο (Εὐμήλου). 3. peivos 
πράτω. πλεῖθος. pet (μή). Corcyr. Decret. p. 280. ὅπει (ὅπη). Οτ- 
chom. V. Βοιωτοὶ τὸν τρίποδα ἀνέθεικαν τῆς χαρίτεσσι. Ib. Θειβήω. 
V1. χοραγείσαντες. ᾿ 

Ib. πάρα, i. 6. πάρεισι. Homer and Herodotus. Πάρα even some- 
times stands for πάρειμι. Valck. Phoen. 1490. 

772. wav és xopaxas, cease, with a mischief to you. The same 
words occur Av. 889. Pl. 604. Pac. 500. épp’ és κόρακας. Pl. 782. 
Thes. 1079. βάλλ᾽ és κόρακας. Pac. 1221. ἀπόφερ᾽ ἐς κόρακας. Pl. 394. 
Pac. 19, 117. ἐς κόρακας. 

Ib. of σφῆκες. The word hummel, which in German signifies both 
a humble-bee and a sort of bag-pipe, enables Voss to embrace both 
the primitive and metaphorical meaning of the original. The cause 
of Diczopolis’ aversion for flute-music has already been explained. 

~ 773. of κακῶς ἀπολούμενοι. Eccl. 1076. Th. 879. a: 
774. Χαιριδῆς, pupils of Cheris. This flute-player has been pre- 
viously ridiculed in this drama: he is again satirized in the Pax: ‘ 
ἣν Χαῖρις ὑμᾶς ἴδῃ, 
πρόσεισιν αὐλῶν ἄκλη- 
τος, xdra σάφ᾽ οἷδ᾽ ὅτι 
φυσῶντι καὶ πονουμένῳ 
προσδώσετε δήπον. Pac. 951. 

Ib. βομβαύλιοι. The poet plays on the words βομβύλιος, a humble- 
bee, and avaAnrns. 

775. νὴ τὸν Ἰόλαον. The fervid affection which the Pindaric 
writings exhibit for the character of Hercules, extends itself to 
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Θείβαθι γὰρ φυσᾶντες ἐξόπισθέ μου 
τἄνθεια τὰς γλάχωνος ἀπέκιξαν χαμαί. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι βούλει, πρίασο, τῶν ἐγὼ φέρω, 
τῶν ὀρταλίχων, ἢ τῶν τετραπτερυλλίδων. 


that of his attendant and charioteer, Iolaus. Olymp. IX. 148. 
Nem. III. 63. Pyth. IX. 137. XI. 92. δῖ. I. 20. v. 40. VII. 
11. The two warriors are found in close union in the Beoeotian 
Hesiod’s shield of Hercules, and also in a well known fragment of 
Archilochus : 


‘ "0 καλλίνικος, χαῖρ᾽ ἄναξ Ἡράκλεες, 
αὐτός τε κἰόλαος, αἰχμητὰ δόο. Poet. Min. IL. 313. 


For some grammatical and metrical remarks on the word Ἰόλαος, 
see Dobree’s Aristophanica, p. (112.) and Kidd's Dawes, p. 465. 

Ib. ἐπιχαρίττως, with my good will; or, with my thanks: awo- 
λοῦνται to be understood from a preceding verse. Whence this 
(dramatic) complaisance of the Boeotian arises, see the opening 
soliloquy of the play. That it did not proceed from the habits 
of thinking in his own country, a few quotations from the great 
opoet of the Thebans would easily testify. Milk, honey, the spark- 
ling nectar, whatever human imagination has been accustomed to 
connect with the most grateful associations of the palate, arise in 
his mind, when the ideas of flute-music, married to immortal verse, 
come across it. See Nem. ITI. 132-8. and the two gorgeous stanzas 
with which the seventh Olympic ode commences. Among the de- 
lights of that mysterious Hyperborean race, to whom the ancients 
were accustomed to look up with so much reverence, and who 
enter so largely into their mythical poetry, it will be observed 
that the dances of virgins to the sound of lyre and flute form a 
conspicuous part. Pyth. X. 57—68. 

777. ἀπέκιξαν, made fall: ist aor. from the verb dwoxiyo. Hesy- 
chius explains the word as synonymous with ἀποπεσεῖν ἐποίησαν, 
Schneider with ἀπέβαλον. The tense in its simple form is found in 
the Ovum Dosiade: τὸ μὲν θεῶν ἐριβόας Ἕρμᾶς tafe κάρυξ φῦλ᾽ és 
βροτῶν. 

778. τῶν for ὧν. Lysist. 1302. τοὶ (i. 6. of) δὴ παρ᾽ Ἐὐρώταν ψιάδ- 
δοντι. Pind. Pyth. IV. 35. κεῖνος ὄρνις... τὸν (i. 6. dv) . . Εὔφαμος 
. . δέξατ᾽. 

779. ὁρταλίχων : the young of any beast. ScHNEID. Of goats: 
Sophocles, alyés τ᾽ ἐπιμαστίδιον γόνον ὀρταλίχων ἀναφαίνοιεν. Of the 
goose: Nicander, βοσκαδίης χηνὸς νέον ὀρταλιχῆα. Commonly of 
chickens: as Theoc. ὀρτάλιχοι μινυροί. See also Blomfield’s Ag. 
p. 164. 

Ib. τετραπτερυλλὶς, the four-winged locust. SCHNEIDER. 


© See also Miller's Dorians, I. 363-4. 
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ΔΙ. ὦ χαῖρε, κολλικοφάγε Bouwridiov. 780 
τί φέρεις; BO. ὅσ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀγαθὰ Βοιωτοῖς ἁπλῶς, 
ὀρίγανον, γλαχὼ, ψιάθως, θρυαλλίδας, 

νάσσας, KoAows, arrayas, φαλαρίδας, 


780. κολλεκοφάγε, eater of the bread called κόλλιξ : a long, round, 
coarse kind of bread, very much resembling the pumpernickel of 
the Westphalians. Passow. The Westphalian name is scarcely less 
provocative of mirth than the Aristophanic compound. 

781. ὅσ᾽. . ἀγαθά. Pl. 112. Pac. 888. Av. 1616. Eq. 1215, 1333. 
Homer, Odyas. X. 209. ὅσσ᾽ ἀγαθὰ ῥέζεσκον. Quoted in Porson’s Ad- 
vers. p. 225. 

Ib. ἁπλῶς, simply, without reserve. Vesp. 538. καὶ μὴν ὅσ᾽ ἂν λέξῃ 
Ὑ ἁπλῶς μνημόσυνα γράψομαι ᾽γώ. Dem. 288, 12. καὶ ἔδωκ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν 
ὑμῖν ἁπλῶς εἰς τοὺς περιεστηκότας τῇ πόλει κινδύνους. 

782. ὀρἴγανον, wild marjoram. Ran. 603. Eccl. 1030. ΒΟΤΑΡΕΒ 
in Athen. VII. 293, ἃ, Plato, ib. 11. 68, b. δριμντάτην ὀρίγανον. 
Arist. Frag. in Γήρᾳ: 

ὀξωτὰ, σιλφιωτὰ, βολβὸς, τεύτλιον, 
περίκομμα, θρῖον, ἐγκέφαλος, ὀρίγανον. 

Ib. ψιώθως, 1. 6. ψιάθους, mats. Ran. 567. ὁ 3 ᾧχετ᾽ ἐξάξας γε τοὺς 
Ψψιάθους λαβών. 

Ib. θρναλλίδας, wicks for lamps. 

783. νάσσας, ducks. Compare Pac. 1003. In Lucian’s humorous 
‘Judicium Vocalium,’ where the letter sigma brings an action 
against the letter éau for robbing her of so many words containing 
the ‘o geminata’ in them, the νῆσσαι are cited among other examples. 
That tau, however, had a full right to such words in Beeotian dia- 
lect, see the learned notes of Hemsterhusius to that pleasant little 
effusion of Lucian. In Pindar’s writings the double σ is by no 
means rare: Pyth. III. 15. τελέσσαι. 72. ὀλέσσαι. IV. 13. κτίσσειεν. 
404. πέλασσεν. VIII. 44. κνίσσῃ. 

Ib, κολοιώς : ws for ovs. Doric. So Lysistr. 1247. rds κυρσανίως. 
1250. ras τ᾽ ᾿Ασαναίως (i.e. τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους). 1253. τὼς Μήδως. 1255. 
τὼς κάπρως. Soin the Byzantine and Lacedemonian decrees. Dem. 
256, 2. rds νόμως καὶ τὼς τάφως. 17. ἀνακαρῦξαι τὼς στεφάνως ὡς ἐστε- 
φάνωται ὁ δᾶμος ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων. Thucyd. V. 77-8. ξυμβαλέσθαι ποττὼς 
᾿Αργείως, et alibi. Theoc. Adon. 20. πέντε πόκως ἔλαβ᾽ ἐχθές. 63. 
χρησμὼς a πρεσβῦτις ἀπῴχετο θεσπίξασα. Stesich. Fr. 15. ἐρατὼς | 
ὕμνως Σαμίων περὶ παιδῶν ἐρατᾷ | φθεγγομένα λύρᾳ. Inscrip. Orchom. 
II. κὴ adréy κὴ ἐσγόνως. (A common formula: compare Tanag. In- 
scrip. I. II.) In Cretan and Coan inscriptions the abbreviated form 
θεὸς is found for θεώς : (Mém. de }’Acad. des Inscrip. tom. XLVII. 
325.) so also τὸς ἀνθρώπως, τὸς ἄλλως. Epicharmus, as corrected by 
Hermann, ap. Diog. Laert. III. 11, 17. 

Ib. ἀτταγᾶς, hazel-hens. Passow. Schneider describes the ἀτταγᾶς 
as a bird fond of abiding in meadows, and explains it by the German 
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TpoxiAws, κολύμβως. ΔΙ. ὥσπερει χειμὼν apa 
ὀρνιθίας εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν ἐλήλυθας. 785 
BO. καὶ μὰν φέρω yavas, λαγὼς, ἀλώπεκας, 
σκάλοπας, ἐχίνως, αἰελούρως, πικτίδας, 


bird Frankolin. What that is, [am ignorant. Ainsworth describes 
the ἀτταγᾶς as a delicious bird, resembling our woodcock and snipe. 
Hor. Epod. II. 53. It is often alluded to by Aristophanes: Vesp. 
257. Av. 247. also 297, 760. Fr. Dind. p. 148. drreyas, ἥδιστον 
ἕψειν ev ἐπινικίοις κρέας. 

Ib. φαλαρίδας, water-hens. Av. 565. ἣν ᾿Αφροδίτῃ θύῃ, πυροὺς 
ὄρνιθι φαληρίδι θύειν. 

784. τροχἵλως (τρέχω). Translate, trochtli. The name most com- 
monly given to this bird by French writers is rottelet ; with which 
Voss’s Kiinglein seems to correspond. Had crocodiles the gift of 
speech, they ought to prove the best ornithologists on this occa- 
sion ; for the services which they derived from the τροχίλος, were in- 
deed considerable. See Herodot. II. 68. Oppian (Ixeutica, IT. 3.) 
describes it as a bird frequenting the sea-shore, very swift in run- 
ning, and living upon the smaller water-birds, which it catches. 
The males and females live apart, and the latter are addicted to 
breaking their eggs. Whatever the bird was, it acts no unimport- 
ant part in the opening scene of the Aves of our author. 

Ib. κολύμβως, divers. Schneid. 

Ib. χειμὼν, a storm. Av. 597. νυνὶ μὴ πλεῖ, χειμὼν ἔσται. Thes. 
872. κάμνοντας ἐν χειμῶνι καὶ ναναγίαις. 1]. ΓΤ. 4. Od. Δ. 566. Hero- 
dot. I. 87. χειμῶνα καταρραγῆναι. VIT. 188. ἐπέπεσέ σφι χειμὼν μέγας. 
Thucyd. III. 23. τοῦ χειμῶνος τὸ μέγεθος. 

785. ὀρνιθίας. Passow and Schneider consider χειμὼν ὀρνιθίας as a 
storm-wind, which scares away the birds (Phrynichus, Bek. 55) ; 
hence put in opposition with the ἄνεμοι ὀρνιθίαι, or spring-winds, 
which bring with them the birds of passage. (Columella, XI. 2, 
21.) But is not this to reverse the sense of the passage? Maltby 
in v. quotes Georg. IV. 473. 


Quam multa in foliis avium se millia condunt, 
Vesper ubi aut hybernus agit de montibus imber. 


For names of winds, ending in «as, see Blomf. Choeph. p. 201. and 
compare Eq. 434. ἄθρει, καὶ τοῦ ποδὸς παρίει, | ὡς οὗτος ἤδη Kasxias καὶ 
Συκοφαντίας πνεῖ. 

787. σκάλοπας, moles. Ib. ἐχίνους, hedgehogs. (Pac. 1086, 1114. 
Lucian’s Bis Acc. VII. 97.) In what light are some of these ani- 
mals to be considered? as curiosities, or as the insertions of a pru- 
dent chapman, to set off to greater advantage the delicate morsel 
with which he is conscious he can conclude his catalogue? To 
consider them all as articles of food, would be to force from the 
reader exclamations more irreverent than even those of Pallet, 
when the doctor in Peregrine Pickle gives his dinner in imitation 
of the ancients. 
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ἰκτίδας, ἐνύδρους, ἐγχέλεις Ἰζωπαΐδας. 
ΔΙ. ὦ τερπνότατον σὺ τέμαχος ἀνθρώποις φέρων, 
δός μοι προσειπεῖν, εἰ φέρεις τὰς ἐγχέλεις. 790 


Ib. αἰελούρως, Ionice and Boeot. for aiAovpas, (αἰόλος and οὐρὰ, or 
de and οὐρὰ,) cats, weasels. See Passow in v. and Buttm. Lexil. 
11. 77. 

Σὺ μὲν αἰέλουρον ἣν τι κακὸν ἔχοντ᾽ ἴδῃς, 

κλάεις. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἥδιστ᾽ ἀποκτείνας δέρω. 

πῶς dy τιν᾽ οὖν σώσειεν (Bus ἣ κύων ; 

ὅπου γὰρ εἰς θεοὺς τοὺς ὁμολογουμένους 

ἀσεβοῦντες οὐ διδόασιν εὐθέως δίκην, 

τίν᾽ αἰελούρον βωμὸς ἐπιτρίψειεν ἄν ; 
Compare Dawes’ Mise. p. 479. (Kidd’s edit.) and Porson’s Adv. 
Ῥ. 97. See also Lucian de Imagin. VI. 14. For the dialect, see 
Mus. Crit. 11. 236-40. 

Ib. mexridas, beavers. 

788. icridas: ἃ species of weasel very fond of honey. (Aristot. 
H. A. IX. 6.) Hence in Sardinia it bears the name of bocca mele, 
honey-mouth. 

Ib. ἐνυδρίας, Elms. otters. ἰἱκτίδας ἐνύδρως, Maltby, otters. 

Ib. Κωπαΐδας. The nature of the Copaic lake has been described 
with great animation and intelligence by the Abbé Barthélemi (Le 
Jeune Anach. III. 338.) See also Mr. Walpole’s observations in 
his Memcirs of Turkey, p. 305. 

789. répaxos (τέμνω, τόμος). Eq. 283, 1177. Nub. 339. Ran. 
517. Eccl. 607, 842. Pl. 894. 

790. δὸς---προσειπεῖν. Ran. 755. Pac. 709. καὶ δὸς κύσαι. Lys. 
923. δός μοί νυν κύσαι. 

Ib. τὰς ἐγχέλεις. Among other extravagancies of ancient poets 
on this favourite article of food, the following may suffice : 

ὁ μὲν Μενέλαος ἐπολέμησ᾽ ἔτη δέκα 
τοῖς Τρωσὶ διὰ γυναῖκα τὴν ὄψιν καλὴν, 
Φοινικίδης δὲ Ταυρέᾳ 80 ἔγχελυν. 
Antiphanes, quoted Phil. Mus. I. p. 567. 
καὶ τἄλλα δεινούς φασι τοὺς Αἰγυπτίους 
εἶναι, τὸ νομίσαι τ᾽ ἰσόθεον τὴν ἔγχελυν. 
πολὺ τῶν θεῶν γάρ ἐστι τιμιωτέρα. 
τῶν μὲν γὰρ εὐξαμένοισιν ἔσθ᾽ ἡμῖν τυχεῖν, 
τοὕτων δὲ, δραχμὰς τοὐλάχιστον δώδεκα 
ἣ πλέον ἀναλώσασιν, ὀσφρᾶσθαι μόνον. 
οὕτως ἔσθ᾽ ἅγιον παντελῶς τὸ θηρίον. 
Antiphanes in Athen. VII. 209, e. 
Hence when the female revolutionists in the Lysistrata are for ex- 
tirpating the Boeotians themselves, a saving clause is introduced in 
favour of their eels : 
Λυσισ. Bowrious re πάντας ἐξολωλέναι. 


Kad. μὴ δητὰ πάντας γ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἄφελε τὰς ἐγχέλεις. 46. 
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ΒΟ. “πρέσβειρα πεντήκοντα Κωπάδων κορᾶν," 

ἔκβαθι τῷδε κηπιχαρίττα τῷ ξένῳ. 

ΔΙ. ὦ φιλτάτη σὺ, καὶ πάλαι ποθουμένη, 

ἦλθες ποθεινὴ μὲν τρυγῳδικοῖς χοροῖς, . 
φίλη δὲ Μορύχῳ. ὃδμῶες, ἐξενέγκατε 795 
τὴν ἐσχάραν μοι δεῦρο καὶ THY ῥιπίδα. 

σκέψασθε, παῖδες, τὴν ἀρίστην ἔγχελυν, 


These violent innovators and reformists might have derived a better 
lesson from a Boeotian practice in regard to this favourite morsel : 
φησὶ γοῦν ᾿Αγαθαρχίδης ἐν ἕκτῃ Etpwmuxov, τὰς ὑπερφνεῖς τῶν Κωπαΐδων 
ἐγχέλεων, ἱερείων τρόπον στεφανοῦντας καὶ κατευχομένους, οὔλας τε ἐπιβάλ- 
λοντας, θύειν τοῖς θέοις τοὺς Βοιωτούς᾽ καὶ πρὸς τὸν ξένον τὸν διαποροῦντα 
τὸ τοῦ ἔθους (γένους vulgo) παράδοξον, καὶ πυνθανόμενον, ὃν μόνον εἰδέναι, 
φῆσαι τὸν Βοιωτὸν, [φάσκειν τε] ὅτι δεῖ τηρεῖν τὰ προγονικὰ νόμιμα, καὶ ὅτι 
μὴ καθήκει τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἀπολογίζεσθαι. Athen. 207. d. 

791. κορᾶν for κορῶν. Hes. Op. 142. Ζεὺς .. ἄλλο γένος μερόπων 
ἀνθρώπων | ποίησ᾽.. ἐκ μελιᾶν. Arist. Lys. 1269. τᾶν αἱμυλᾶν ἀλωπέκων 
παυσαίμεθ᾽, Sophr. Fr. 3. λιχνοτέρα τᾶν πορφυρᾶν. The dialect scarcely 
needs further illustration ; but the great Doric poet cannot be too 
often brought before our eyes. Pyth. III. 13. παντοδαπᾶν ἀλκτῆρα 
νούσων. Nem. I. 61. τοὶ μὲν οἰχθεισᾶν πυλᾶν | ἐς θαλάμον μυχὸν εὐρὺν 
ἔβαν. III. 74. μυριᾶν | δ᾽ ἀρετᾶν ἀτελεῖ νόῳ γεύεται. Isth. IV. 47. 
οὐδὲ παναγυρίων ξυνᾶν ἀπεῖχον καμπύλον δίφρον. 

ῥοαὶ δ᾽ ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄλλαι 
εὐθυμιᾶν τε μετὰ καὶ 
πόνων ἐς ἄνδρας ἔβαν. Ol. II. 62. 


In Lysistr. 702. the eel is termed παῖδα χρηστὴν κἀγαπητὴν ἐκ Βοιωτῶν 
ἔγχελυν. 

702. κηπιχαρίττα, 1. 6. καὶ ἐπιχαρίττα: Boeot. for ἐπιχαρίζον, make 
yourself acceptable. E.H. van Eldik reads κῆτι xapirrev. Blom- 
field (Mus. Crit. 11. 582.) suggests xn τι χαρίδδω, 1. 6. καί τι xapifov. 

7y4. ποθεινῆ. Pac. 556. ὦ ποθεινὴ τοῖς δικαίοις καὶ γεωργοῖς ἡμέρα. 
Ran. 84. ποθεινὸς τοῖς φίλοις. Eurip. Hel. 540. ὥς μοι ποθ᾽ ἥξεις ; ὡς 
ποθεινὸς ἂν μόλοις. It is a frequent termination of verses in the 
Orphic Hymns. See hymns 3, 29, 33, 56, 60, 64. 

795- Mopvxyp. This epicure is again noticed Vesp. 506, 1142. 
Pac. 1008. and also by Plato the comic poet: 

ὦ θεῖε Mépuxe, viv γὰρ εὐδαίμων ἔφυς, 
καὶ Τλαυκέτης ἡ Ψῆττα, καὶ Λεωγόρας, 
οἱ ζῆτε τερπνὸν οὐδὲν ἐνθυμούμενοι. Schol. ad Nub. 109. 

Ib. δμῶες (δαμάω). The word occurs rarely in the Iliad of Homer, 

but frequently in the Odyssey. It is not uncommon in Hesiod: 


Op. 457, 500, 764. 
796. ἐσχάραν, gridtron. Passow. 
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ἤκουσαν ἕκτῳ μόλις ἔτει ποθουμένην" 

προσείΐπατ᾽ αὐτὴν, ὦ τέκν᾽" ἄνθρακας δ᾽ ἐγὼ 

ὑμῖν παρέξω τῆσδε τῆς ξένης χάριν. 800 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴσφερ᾽ αὐτήν" “μηδὲ yap θανών ποτε 

σοῦ χωρὶς ein” ἐντετευτλανωμένης. 

ΒΟ. ἐμοὶ δὲ τιμὰ τᾶσδε πᾶ γενήσεται ; 

ΔΙ. ἀγορᾶς τέλος ταύτην γέ που δώσεις ἐμοί" 

ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι πωλεῖς τῶνδε τῶν ἄλλων, λέγε. 805 
BO. ἰώγα ταῦτα πάντα. Al. φέρε, πόσου λέγεις ; 

ἢ φορτί᾽ ἕτερ᾽ ἐνθένδ᾽ ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἄξεις ἰών ; 

BO. ὅ τι γ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ᾿Αθάναις, ἐν Βοιωτοῖσιν δὲ μή. 


Bor. μηδὲ γὰρ, x.r.A. parodied from Eurip. Alcest. 378. μηδὲ γὰρ 
θανών ποτε | σοῦ χωρὶς εἴην, τῆς μόνης πιστῆς ἐμοί. 

802. ἐντετευτλανωμένης, dressed with red beet. Though allusion 
18 made to this favourite dish in the latter part of an address to 
Prack, in the poet’s comedy of that name, it is for better purposes 
than that of referring to a mere gourmand’s pleasures, that a trans. 
lation of it has been inserted in the Appendix (note N). The 
poet’s incessant endeavours to promote peace and good-will between 
his countrymen and the other states of Greece, form a far more 
pleasing part of that little chorus, than the picture which it gives 
of the humours of an Athenian market, and the habits of Athenian 
epicures. 

803. πᾶ, Dor. for πῆ, By what means? whence ? 

804. τέλος. For duties levied in markets, see Boeckh. IT. 36. 

806. ἰώγα. Elms. Bek. Dind. Hesych. ἰώνγα, Brunck; who 
quotes in proof the Beeotian poetess, Corinna: μέμφομαι δὲ καὶ Ac. 
youpay Μυρτίδ᾽ ἰώνγα, Ὅτι Bava φοῦσα ἔβα Πινδαρίοιο mor ἔριν. So also 
the same poetess, corrected by Blomfield, (Mus. Crit. II. 584.) ἰὼν 
ἤειδον ἡρώων ἀρετὰς xnpwider. 

808. Bekker reads ἐν ’Aédvas. Elmsley had previously com- 
plained of the omission of the preposition ; but is it not to be un- 
derstood from the é in the other member of the sentence? In 
regard to the dialect, Blomfield (Mus. Crit. II. 584.) observes, 
that the word ought to be written ᾿Αθάνης. The learned writer 
quotes in proof the Beotian poetess Corinna, ap. Apoll. Dysc. 
p- 396, c. mda Fedy θέλωσα φίλης ἀγκάλης ἑλέσθαι (i. 6. παῖδα βεὸν θέ- 
λοντα φίλαις ἀγκάλαις ἑλέσθαι). Leake’s Inscript. N°. II. Pevepyerns for 
εὐεργέταις. (Add N°. IV. Aaunveros for Aapaiveros) ; also the Boeotian 


P This mutilated part of the fragment may easily be supplied from other 
sources: Orchom. Ins. II. ris &AAus προξένυς ich εὐεγέτης, i. 6. τοῖς ἄλλοις προξ- 
évois καὶ ebepyérais: A common formula for inscriptions of this sort. See Tana- 
grean Inscriptions, I. IT. 
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ΔΙ. ἀφύας ἄρ᾽ ἄξεις πριάμενος Φαληρικὰς, 

7 κέραμον. ΒΟ. ἀφύας 7 κέραμον ; ἀλλ᾽ evr’ ἐκεῖ. 8ιο 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι παρ᾽ ἁμὶν μή ᾽στι, τᾷδε δ᾽ αὖ πολύ. 

ΔΙ. éy@da τοίνυν" συκοφάντην ἔξαγε, 


ὥσπερ κέραμον ἐνδησάμενος. BO. νὴ τὼ σιὼ, 


forms in Etym. M. p. 32, b. παληὸς, ἀρχηὸς, ᾿Αχηός. Undoubtedly all 
this is correct in theory, and the examples might be extended much 
afurther ; but does not the objection to admit yoipes into the text 
at v. 673. apply still more forcibly to the admission of ᾿Αθάνης in 
the present instance? All deviations from a nation’s recognised 

urity of language give, when heard, a temporary sense of superior- 
ity to auditors who consider themselves as the referees and arbiters 
οἱ that standard purity ; and Aristophanes was much more likely 
to indulge his hearers in this little piece of vanity at the expense 
of the hated Megarian, than at that of the comparatively favoured 
Beeotian. In both cases, however, a man of good taste was rather 
likely to fall below, than to go beyond the mark. 

810. gr’, i.e. ἐντὶ, Doric for εἰσίΊ Thucyd. V. 77. ὅσοι... τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων ξύμμαχοί ἐντι. Epicharm. (Kidd, p. 182). πωλατέαι γάρ 
ἐντι μετὰ τᾶς ματέρος. Sophron. Fr. 12. τίνες δ᾽ ἐντί ποκα, φίλα, ταίδε 
τοι μακραὶ κόγχαι; 14. θᾶσαι | μὰν, ὡς ἐρυθραί τ᾽ ἐντὶ καὶ λειοτριχιῶσαι. 
Pindar, Pyth. V. 132. Nem. I. 34. VI. 76. IX. 75. Isth. IL. 44. 

ἐντὶ yap ἄλλαι 
ὁδῶν ὁδοὶ περαίτεραι. 
μία δ᾽ οὐχ ἅπαντας ἄμμε θρέψει 
μελέτα. Pind. Olymp. IX. 158. 
ἐντὶ μὲν θνατῶν φρένες ὠκύτεραι 
κέρδος αἰνῆσαι πρὸ δίκας δόλιον, 
τραχεῖαν ἑρπόντων πρὸς ἐπίβδαν ὅμως. Pyth. IV. 247. 

814. νὴ τὼ σιὼ, i.e. νὴ τὼ θεώ. Bergler observes, that when a 
Lacedemonian of either sex uses this adjuration, Castor and Pollux 
are meant by it (Pac. 214. Lys. 86, go, 142, 983, &c.) ; that an 
Athenian female implies by it Ceres and Proserpine ; a Beotian, 
Amphion and Zethus. 

Ib. ocd. Two forms, Laconic and Beeotian, are here involved ; 
σ for 6, and ε for «. Lysist. 94. μύσιδδε, i.e. μύθιζε. 105. ἔλσῃ, i.e. 
ἔλθῃ. 118. ἔλσοιμι. Q8o. ᾿Ασανᾶν. 995. ὀρσὰ (ὀρθὴ) Λακεδαίμων πᾶα. 
1004. σιγῆν (θιγεῖν). 1250. τώς τ᾽ ᾿Ασαναίως. 1257. ἤνσει. 1262. ση- 
ροκτόνε. 1263. παρσένε ord. 1301, ἀγασώς. 1272. κυναγὲ παρσένε. 
1080. ἀλλ᾽ ὅπα σέλει | παντᾷ τις ἔλσὼν ἁμῖν εἰράναν σέτω. Instances 
of this Laconism are found in Aleman, as ἔσηκε, σάλλεν, σαλασσομέ- 
δοισιν. It is not observed (perhaps through the fault of the copyvist) 


ᾳ Orchom. Inscrip. I. 1. κὴ (mal). Χηρωνεῖα (Χαιρωνῆα). 3. κεκομίστη (mexdps- 
ora). dpelrern (ὀφείλεται). διακατίης (S:axoclas). ἀπογράφεσθη (ἀπογράφεσθαι). 
Insc. V. τῆς χαρίτεσσι. 
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λάβοιμε μέντἂν κέρδος ἀγαγὼν καὶ πολὺ, . 

ἅπερ mriOaxov ἀλιτρίας πολλᾶς πλέων. 815 
ΔΙ. καὶ μὴν ὁδὶ Νίκαρχος ἔρχεται φανῶν. 

ΒΟ. μιεκκός γα μᾶκος οὗτος. ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἅπαν κακόν. 
NI. ταυτὶ τίνος τὰ φορτί᾽ ἐστί; ΒΟ. τώδ᾽ ἐμὰ 
Θείβαθεν, irrw Aes. NI. ἐγὼ τοίνυν ὁδὲ 

φαίνω πολέμια ταυταγί. ΒΟ. τί δαὶ παθὼν, 820 


in the truly Laconic epistle of Lysander (Vit. in Plut. 14.) “ ἁλώ- 
καντι ταὶ ᾿Αθᾶναι." «for ε: Lysist. 198. éraud. 1002. poylopes, i. 6. 
μογέομεν. 1003. λυχνοφορίοντες. 1305. ὑμνιῶμες. 1311. ἀγκονιῶσαι. 
Pind. Pyth. V. 19. βασιλεὺς .. μεγάλαν πολίων. Leake's Boeotian In- 
scriptions, No, I. Δωροθίω. N°. II.-evepyeray ras πολιος. wooas for 
ἐούσας. N°. III. 60s for θεός. N°. IV. Σωκρατιος, Κλιωνος (Σωκρά- 
teos, Κλέωνος). Orchom. Inscrip. I. 3. Feria (ἔτεα). VI. αὐλίοντος 
KXewiao, αἴδοντος ᾿Αλκισθένιος. LX. πολεμαρχιόντων. For χρέος (which 
Boeckh and others substitute for xyos in Inscrip. I. 1.) Dobree and 
Rose suggest χριος. 

814. μέντᾶν. Iseeus, 81, 2. δεινὰ μέντ᾽ ἂν yivorro. Lysias, 128, 
11. ἐβουλόμην μέντ᾽ ἂν αὐτοὺς οὕτω προθύμους εἶναι σώζειν τὴν πόλιν, 
ὥσπερ οὗτοι ἀπολλύναι. Dem. 96, 24. ἀμείνους μέντ᾽ ἂν εἶεν τῶν ἄλλων ἢ 
τῆς πατρίδος κήδεσθαι. 484, 1. μαίνοιτο μέντ᾽ ἄν. 

815. Tanquam simsum flagitus multis plenum. BRuNCK. 

816. καὶ μὴν, but. These particles, coupled with ὁδὶ (here), or a 
similar word, often occur upon the approach of a new personage. 
Eq. 691. καὶ μὴν ὁ ΙΙαφλαγὼν οὑτοσὶ προσέρχεται. Vesp. 899. καὶ μὴν 
ὁ φεύγων οὑτοσὶ Λάβης πάρα. Pl. 332. καὶ μὴν ὁρῶ καὶ Βλεψίδημον του- 
τονὶ | προσιόντα. 1038. καὶ μὴν τὸ μειράκιον τοδὶ προσέρχεται. Eccl. 41. 
Lys. 1073. 

817. μικκὸς for μικρός. Theoc. Il. VIII. 64, pexxds ἐὼν πολλαῖσιν 
ὁμαρτέω. Enpig. 18. ὁ μικκὸς τόδ᾽ ἔτευξε τᾷ Θρεΐσσᾳ | Μήδειος τὸ μνᾶμ᾽ 
ἐπὶ τᾷ ὁδῷ. 

Ib. μᾶκος. Av. 1130. τὸ δὲ μῆκός ἐστι... ἑκατοντορόγυιον. 

818. rivos—dori; Pac. 713. ἀπάγαγε τῇ βουλῇ... ἧσπέρ wor ἦν. 
Av. 703. ἐσμὲν Ἔρωτος. 

819. Hesychius: Δεύς" Ζεύς. Plato in Phedon. 62, a. καὶ ὁ 
Κέβης, ἠρέμα ἐπιγελάσας, irra Ζεὺς, ἔφη, τῇ αὑτοῦ φωνῇ εἰπών. 7 Epist. 
345, 8. irre Ζεὺς, φησὶν ὁ Θηβαῖος. Kuster. “ With the Aolians 
there was scarce any distinction between the harsh and the common 
Δ; as in Aevs for Ζεὺς, δυγὸς for ζυγὸς, &c.: in the same manner 
Ζεὺς in the Latin became Deus,” ὅς. Miiller, II. 494. 

Ib. ὁδὶ, the person here. Pl. 132. τίς οὖν ὁ παρέχων ἐστὶν αὐτῷ 
τοῦθ᾽; Kap. ὁδί. Ran. 309. ὁδὶ δὲ δείσας ὑπερεπυρρίασέ pov. Pac. 
1202. ὁδὶ δὲ τριδράχμους τοὺς κάδους εἰς τοὺς ἀγρούς. 

820. This reading has been adopted by Dindorf from a suggestion 
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ὀρναπετίοισι πόλεμον ἤρα καὶ μάχαν ; 

NI. καὶ σέ γε φανῶ πρὸς τοῖσδε. ΒΟ. τί ἀδικειμένος ; 
NI. ἐγὼ φράσω σοι τῶν περιεστώτων χάριν. 

ἐκ τῶν πολεμίων γ᾽ εἰσάγεις θρυαλλίδα. 

ΔΙ. ἔπειτα φαίνεις δῆτα καὶ θρυαλλίδα ; 825 
NI. αὕτη yap ἐμπρήσειεν ἀν τὸ νεώριον. 

ΔΙ. νεώριον Opvadrris; NI. οἶμαι. ΔΙ. τίνι τρόπῳ: 


in Elmsley’s notes. His own reading and that of the old editions 
was φαίνω πολέμια ταῦτα. Bo. ri δαὶ κακὸν παθών. The word κακὸν, 
as Elmsley remarked, savoured strongly of interpolation. 

821. ὀρναπετίοισι, i. 6. ὀρνίοις. 

Ib. πόλεμον ἤρα, i. 6. foo. The verb αἴρω, as Blomfield observes, 
(Pers. 180.) is properly used of a war or expedition. Thucyd. I. 
82. πόλεμον ἄρασθαι. also 83, 118, 125. Eurip. Hec. 1123. Φρυγῶν 
és alav αὖθις αἴροιεν στόλον. 

Ib. πόλεμον καὶ μάχην. These words are often found together in 
the same way in Homer and, I believe, in Herodotus. In the 
single combat between Hector and Ajax, the latter observes to 
the former, (Il. H. 232.) ἀλλ᾽ ἄρχε μάχης ἠδὲ πτολέμοιο: and the 
herald to them both, (279.) μηκέτι, παῖδε φίλω, πολεμίζετε, μηδὲ μάχε- 
σθον. (See Aul. Gell. lib. XIII. c. 23.) ΖΞ. XI. g12. Ineant pug- 
nas et preelia tentent. 

824. “Βαϊ in addition to these restrictions, even the importation 
of some commodities was occasionally prohibited in time of war ; 
as, for example, of Boeotian lamp-wicks ; of which the real reason 
is not, as Casaubon concluded from the jokes of Aristophanes, that 
the Athenians were afraid of these lamp-wicks causing a conflagra- 
tion; but that all commodities imported from Boeotia were ex- 
cluded, for the purpose of harassing this country by a stoppage of 
all intercourse.” Boeckh, I. 75. 

826. ἐμπρήσειεν---νεώριον. That a people, however, like the Athe- 
nians, who depended so much on their navy, should be apprehen- 
sive about their docks, was natural; and hence such insinuations 
and declarations as the following in the Athenian orators: Dem. 
271, 6. ris γὰρ ὑμῶν οὐκ olde τὸν ἀποψηφισθέντα ᾿Αντιφῶντα, ὃς ἐπαγ- 
γειλάμενος Φιλίππῳ τὰ νεώρια ἐμπρήσειν τὰ ὑμέτερα εἰς τὴν πόλιν ἦλθεν ; 
Dein. 102, 16. ἐν δὲ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ ταύτῃ τῇ πρώην γεγενημένῃ προσάγων 
καὶ κατασκευάζων ψευδῆ μηνυτὴν ὡς ἐπιβουλενομένων τῶν νεωρίων, κ. τ. X. 
When more definite sources of accusation failed the Athenian in- 
formers, this at least was always at hand. Alciph. lib. I. ep. 32. 
airnody τί map’ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ὄψει σεαυτὴν f τὰ νεώρια ἐμπεπρηκυῖαν ἢ τοὺς 
νόμους καταλύουσαν. See also Lucian, tom. I. 12:1. That the fears 
expressed by the informer in the text, were not altogether ground- 
jose see a narrative in Thucydides, (IJ. 77.) too long for insertion 

ere. 
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NI. ἐνθεὶς ἂν ἐς τίφην ἀνὴρ Βοιώτιος 

ἅψας ἂν εἰσπέμψειεν ἐς τὸ νεώριον 

dt ὑδρορροᾶς, βορέαν ἐπιτηρήσας μέγαν. 830 
xetrep λάβοιτο τῶν νεῶν τὸ πῦρ ἅπαξ, 

σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν εὐθύς. ΔΙ. ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολούμενε, 
σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἄν ὑπὸ τίφης τε καὶ θρυαλλίδος ; 

NI. μαρτύρομαι. ΔΙ. ξυλλάμβαν᾽ αὐτοῦ τὸ στόμα. 
δός μοι φορυτὸν, ἵν᾿ αὐτὸν ἐνδήσας φέρω, 835 
| ὥσπερ. κέραμον, ἵνα μὴ καταγῇ φερόμενος. 


828. τίφην, sometimes written τίλφην and cid», an insect run. 
ning upon still waters, a water-spider. Elmsley is disposed to con- 
sider it as a species of corn growing in marshy places : “ Quod autem 
dicit Nicarchus, hoc fere videtur: periculum esse ne ἐλλύχνιον ac- 
censum per cavum et fistulosum τίφης culmum spiritu oris in navale 
propellat Boeotus. Similia ex Anna Comnena Alex. p. 383. pro- 
τοῦς Gibbonus, LIT. 20. τοῦτο pera θείου τριβόμενον, ἐμβάλλεται els 
αὐλίσκου κάλαμον, καὶ ἐμφυσᾶται παρὰ τοῦ παίζοντος λαβρῷ καὶ συνέχει 
πνεύματι." 

830. ὑδρορροᾶς. Vesp. 126. ὁ δ᾽ ἐξεδίδρασκε διά τε τῶν ὑδρορροῶν | 
καὶ τῶν ὀπῶν. 

Ib. βορέαν ἐπιτήρησας. H. Hom. Cer. 245. The simple verb is 
more frequently found than the compound in this form of ex- 
pression. Thucyd. III. 22. τηρήσαντες. νύκτα χειμέριον. Dio Cass. 
LXXXI, 12. ἐτήρησε νύκτα ἀσέληνον. 

831. λάβοιτο τῶν νεῶν. Dem. 779, 26. εἰ λάβοιτ᾽ ἐξουσίας; Lysias, 
106, 14. ἑτέρων ἡγεμόνων λαβόμενος. See also note to v. 1114. in 
Elmsley’s Review of Hermann’s Supplices. 

833. σελαγοῖντ. Nub. 285. ὄμμα yap αἰθέρος ἀκάματον σελαγεῖται. 
603. Παρνασίαν θ᾽ ὃς κατέχων | πέτραν σὺν πεύκαις σελαγεῖ. 

834. μαρτύρομαι. Diceopolis having struck the sycophant, as he 
pronounced the last words, this true master of his trade instantly 
appeals to the bystanders, to be witnesses of what had taken place. 
Nub. 1223. μαρτύρομαι, | ὅτι ἐς δύ᾽ εἶπεν ἡμέρας. 1297. Tair ἐγὼ μαρ- 
τύρομαι. CEd. Col. Soph. 847. μαρτύρομαι τούσδ᾽, οὐ σέ. 

Ib. ξυλλάμβαν᾽, stop: more particularly applied to closing the 
eyes and mouth of the.dead. Plat. in Phedon. §. 155. ἰδὼν δὲ ὁ 
Κρίτων ξυνέλαβε τὸ στόμα τε καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς. J. Chrysost. de Prov. 
II. 188, b. d. ὁρῶσα τὸν παῖδα παρεστῶτα καὶ δακρύοντα, καὶ καθαιροῦντα 
ὀφθαλμοὺς, καὶ συλλαμβάνοντα στόμα. 

835. To the notice already taken of this word, add from Alci- 
phron’s pleasant account of an over-fed parasite, τίνα τρόπον ἐχώρησα 
τοσοῦτον βρωμάτων φορυτόν. lib. III. ep. 7. 

836. Dindorf omits this verse as spurious. 

Oo 
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ΧΟ. ἔνδησον, ὦ βέλτιστε, τῷ 
ξένῳ καλῶς τὴν ἐμπολὴν 


οὕτως ὅπως 
ἂν μὴ φέρων κατάξῃ. 840 


ΔΙ. ἐμοὶ μελήσει ταῦτ᾽, ἐπεί 

τοι καὶ ψοφεῖ λάλον τι καὶ 

_ πυρορραγὲς 

κἄλλως θεοῖσιν ἐχθρόν. 

ΧΟ. τί χρήσεταί ποτ᾽ αὐτῷ ; 845 
AI. πάγχρηστον ἄγγος ἔσται, 

κρατὴρ κακῶν, τριπτὴρ δικῶν, 


837—850. Antistrophic verses. The first verse of the anti- 
strophe commences at 851. Exms. 

838. ἐμπολήν. 

ol «τοντοναῦται τῶν ταλαιπώρων βροτῶν, 
οἷς οὔτε δαίμων οὔτε τις θεῶν νέμων 
πλούτου ποτ᾽ ἂν νείμειεν ἀξίαν χάριν. 
λεπταῖς ἐπὶ ῥοπαῖσιν ἐμπολὰς μακρὰς 
ἀεὶ παραρρίπτοντες οἱ πολύφθοροι 
ἣ ᾽σωσαν, ἣ ᾿κέρδαναν, ἣ διώλεσαν. 
Fragm. Soph. (Dind. p. 54.) 

842. ἐπεί τοι καί. Ran. 509. ἐπεί τοι καὶ κρέα | ἀνέβραττεν. Eurip. 
Herac. 508. ἐπεί ros καὶ γέλωτος ἀξία. 747. ἐπεί τοι καὶ κακὸς μένει» 
δόρυ. See Pors. Advers. 241. and Medea, p. 53. 

843. ψοφεῖ λάλον τι. Infr. 855. τοσόνδε ψοφοῦντι. More com- 
monly without an acc.: Vesp. 143. Pac. 612, 1152. Frag. Arist. 
(Dind. p. 134.) γύναι, ri τὸ ψηφῆσαν ἔσθ᾽ ; 

844. wupoppayés, (ῥήγνυμε), which has burst in the fre. Compare 
Etym. Mag. p. 697. Jul. Poll. VII. 164. 

845. The same question is asked by a purchaser in Lucian’s 
‘Vitarum Auctio,’ when the soul of Diogenes, as it eventually 
proves to be, is put up for sale: ri δ᾽ ἄν τις αὐτῷ χρήσαιτο ; (III. 88.) 
What use will any one put him to? 

846. ἄγγος. Elms. in Bacchas, p. 139. 

847. κρατὴρ (κεράννυμι) κακῶν. Bergler observes, that this title 
is given to the sycophant in allusion to its.etymological derivation. 
FEachyl. Ag. 1406. (1368, B.) τοσῶνδε κρατῆρ᾽ ἐν δόμοις κακῶν ὅδε 
πλήσας. Pind. Ol. VI. 155. γλυκὺς | κρητὴρ ἀγαφθέγκτων ἀοιδᾶν. 

Ib. τριπτήρ. Schutz, quoting Suidas and Hurpocration (τριπτήρ᾽ 
πιθάκη ἐκπέταλος, ola τὰ ἐπιλήνια), observes that τριπτὴρ in this place 
is not a pestle, but a vessel in which something is bruised and 
pounded, as the mortar in an oil-press. Passow considers it as the 
vessel into which the oil flows, when pressed out. 
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φαίνειν ὑπευθύνους λυχνοῦ- 

χος, καὶ κυλιξ 

τὰ--πράγματ᾽ ἐγκυκᾶσθαι. ϑςο 
ΧΟ. πῶς δ᾽ ἂν πεποιθοίη τις ay- 

γείῳ τοιούτῳ χρώμενος 


κατ᾽ οἰκίαν, 
τοσόνδ᾽ ἀεὶ ψοφοῦντι ; 
ΔΙ. ἰσχυρόν ἐστιν, ὠγαθ᾽, ὥστ᾽ 855 


» a / 3 wf 
οὐκ ἂν καταγείη TOT , εἴ- 
2 a , 
περ EK ποδῶν 


κατωκάρα κρέμαιτο. 
ΧΟ. ἤδη καλῶς ἔχει σοι. 
ΒΟ. μέλλω γέ τοι θερίδδεν. 860 


848. ὑπευθύνονς. The εὔθυναι were those accounts which every 
magistrate in Athens was obliged to give, when he laid down his 
office ; hence ὑπεύθυνοι, accountable. See Blomfield in Prom. Vinct. 
p- 143. see also his Gloss. in Pers. 184. To the instances there 
given, add Vesp. 102. παρὰ τῶν ὑπευθύνων ἔχοντα χρήματα. Eq. 259. 
κἀποσυκάζεις πιέζων τοὺς ὑπευθύνους σκοπῶν | ὅστις αὐτῶν ὠμός ἐστιν ἢ 
πέπων ἣ μὴ πέπων. 

Ib. λυχνοῦχος, candlestick or lantern. Elmsley quotes from 
Atheneeus, Pherecrates : 


ἄνυσόν wor’ ἐξελθὼν, σκότος yap γίγνεται, 
καὶ τὸν λυχνοῦχον ἔκφερ᾽, ἐνθεὶς τὸν λύχνον. 


Alexis: 
dor’ ἐξελὼν ἐκ τοῦ λυχνούχου τὸν λύχνον, 
μικροῦ κατακαύσας ἔλαθον αὑτόν. 


850. πράγματα (troubles of any kind) substituted unexpectedly 
for φάρμακα. 

851. πεποιθοίη. Porson (Advers. 98.) quotes as Attic forms, éx- 
repevyoiny, Soph. Cid. T. 840. ἐδηδοκοίη, Cratin. ap. Athen. VII. 
Ῥ. 305, B. πεποιθοίη, Arist. Ach. 940. πεποιθοίη χρώμενος, secure 
utalur, Branck. 

856. xarayeln: aor. 2. pass. of κατάγνυμι. 

857. ἐκ ποδῶν. Pl. 650. ἐγὼ τὰ πράγματα | ἐκ τῶν ποδῶν els τὴν 
κεφαλήν σοι πάντ᾽ ἐρῶ. 

858. κατωκάρα, with the head downwards. Pac. 153. ὡς el μετέωρος 
οὗτος ὧν ὀσφρήσεται, | κάτω κάρα (sic Dind.) ῥίψας με βονκολήσεται. 

859. Lysias, 93, 47. 95, 23. ἐπειδὴ δὲ καλῶς αὐτῷ εἶχεν. | 

860. θερίδδεν, i.e. θερίζειν : prop. to cut and gather ἐπ the spring- 
corn, i. 6. corn sown in the spring. But as the time of year, at 
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ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ ξένων βέλτιστε, | συνθέριζε,] καὶ 
τοῦτον λαβὼν, πρόσβαλλ᾽ ὕπου 

βούλει, φέρων 

πρὸς πάντα συκοφάντην. 


which this play was acted, forbids us to take the word in its pri- 
mitive sense, we must have recourse to some metaphorical meaning. 
Suidas, from the Scholiast : θερίζειν. ἀντὶ τοῦ καταβάλλειν. ἀπὸ pera- 
φορᾶς τῶν θεριζόντων, ὅτι τὰ δράγματα κατατιθέασιν. Voss’s explanation 
appears still better: ‘‘ Having rolled up the sycophant in straw, he 
ties him, as men tie a sheaf with the band.” Translate, 7 must do 
some harvest-work first ; i. 6. before all is well with me (καλῶς ἔχει 
μοι). 

ἐξ. ὅπου βούλει. Dem. 751, 10. ὅπον βούλεσθε. See also a pas- 
sage in Lucian’s ‘ Cynic,’ where, in the powerful contrast drawn 
between the rough, manly mode of life of the Cynics, and the soft, 
effeminate life of others, the otherwise unimportant word ὅπου as- 
sumes a wonderful force and energy. Lucian, IX. 212, 213. 

864. πρὸς πάντα, Ran. 968. σοφός γ᾽ ἀνὴρ καὶ δεινὸς ἐς τὰ πάντα. 
The following translation of this chorus, which breathes all the 
spirit of the original, appeared in one of the periodical journals, 
and is generally understood to have proceeded from the pen of the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Frere: : 


Chor. To preserve him safe and sound, 
You must have him fairly bound 
With a cordage nicely wound 
Up and down, and round and round ; 
Securely pack’d. 
Dice. I shall have a special care, 
For he’s a piece of paltry ware ; 
And as you strike him here—or there— [striking him.] 
The noises he returns declare— [the informer screaming.] 
He’s partly crack’d. 
Chor. How then is he fit for use ? 
Dice. As ἃ store-jar of abuse, 
Fit for slander and traduce ; 
Plots and lies he cooks and brews, 
Or any thing. 
Chor. Have you stow’d him safe enough? 
Dice. Never fear, he’s hearty stuff, 
Fit for usage hard and rough, 
Fit to beat and fit to cuff, 
To toss and fling. 

[The «informer being by this time reduced to a chrysalis 
state, by successive involulions of cordage, is flung 
about, and hung up and down, in tllustration and 
confirmatton of Diceopolis’s warranty of him.] 
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ΔΙ. μόλις γ᾽ ἐνέδησα τὸν κακῶς ἀπολούμενον. 865 
alpov λαβὼν τὸν κέραμον, ὦ Βοιώτιε. 
ΒΟ. ὑπόκυπτε τὰν τύλαν ἰὼν, ᾿Ισμήνιχε. 


You can hang him up or down, 
By the heels or by the crown. 
Theb. I'm for harvest business bown’. 
Chor. Fare ye well, my jolly clown, 
We wish ye joy. 
You're a purchase tight und neat, 
A rogue, a sycophant complete— 
Fit to bang about and beat, 
Fit to bear the cold and heat— 
And all employ. 


867. ὑπόκυπτε τ. τι Bend your shoulders, that the burden may be 
laid upon them. Lucian, III. 231. Metaph. I. 45. It is told of 
Protagoras, by Aristotle in Diogenes Laertius, that to carry wood 
more conveniently, τὴν καλουμένην τύλην εὗρεν, ἐφ᾽ ἧς τὰ φορτία βαστά- 
ζουσιν, which at first sight appears as if he had invented some in- 
strument for that purpose. But on comparing the passage with 
A. Gell. V. 3. it seems that the invention was nothing more than a 
mode of lightening the burden by the manner of laying and bind- 
ing the wood together. ScHNEIDER in ν. τύλη. 

Ib. τὰν τύλαν. The student may take leave of this commonest 
form of the Doric and Aolic dialect with one or two fragments, 
which, besides some additional information on dialect, will serve 
to illustrate two specimens of Aristophanic metre, which do not 
come within the scope of this publication. The latter fragment 
being somewhut difficult, a translation has been added. From the 
sarcastic tone of the original, it is evident that the Lesbian poetess 
was as much alive to the ‘ spretx injuria muse,’ as the ‘ sprete in- 
juria forme.’ 

(£olic metre.) 
ἔρος δ᾽ αὖτέ μ᾽ ὁ λυσιμελὴς δονεῖ 
γλυκύπικρον ἀμάχανον ὅρπετον. 
᾿Ατθὶ, σοὶ δ᾽ ἐμέθεν μὲν ἀπήχθετο 
Τφροντίσδην, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ᾿Ανδρομέδαν ποτῇ. 
Gaisford’s Hephest. 275. and compare Vesp. 1234. 


(Antispastic Tetram. Acatal.) 
SxarOavoica δὲ κεῖσ᾽" οὐδέποτα μναμοσύνα σέθεν 


Σ φροντίσδην, i.e. φροντίζειν : of for (. Sapph. Fr. I. 9. ὑποσδεύκσασα (ὑπο- 
. (εύξασα). 2. ἰσδάνει. 4. ὕσδων (ὕζων, i.e. ὄζων). 42. ἐϊκάσδω. Alcsi ir 29. 
παρίσδων. 41. κωμάσδοντα. 67. Σδεύς. Sophr. Fr. ἦ9 ἀκρατισδόμεθα. ‘Theoc. 
Id. XV. τό, 28, 49, 88, 93, 101. Plut. Lycurg. 21. épwe: γὰρ ἄντα τῶ σιδαρῶ τὸ 
καλῶς κιθαρίσδειν. ny for ew: Sapp. Fr. IT. 15. τεθνάκην δ᾽ ὀλίγω ᾿᾽πιδεύσην | φαί- 
νομαι. (τεθνήκειν, ἐπιδεύσειν) Alc. Fr. 4. νῦν χρὴ μεθύσκην καὶ χθόνα πρὸς 
βίαν | παίην. 
5 κατθανοῖσα: οἱ for ov. Sapph. Ff. λιποῖσα. ἐθελοῖσαν. φωνοίσας. Μοῖσ᾽. ol- 
νοχοοῖσα. Theoc. Id. XV. 25, 42, 87, 88, 101, 105, 116, 13:1. 
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ΔΙ. χὥπως κατοίσεις αὐτὸν εὐλαβούμενος. 
πάντως μὲν οἴσεις οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως" 
κἂν τοῦτο κερδάνῃς ἄγων τὸ φορτίον, 870 
εὐδαιμονήσεις συκοφαντῶν γ᾽ οὕνεκα. 

ἔσσετ᾽ οὐδέποτ᾽ εἰς ὕστερον. οὐ γὰρ ᾿πεδέχεις Ὁ βροδῶν 

τῶν ἐκ Πιερίας. ἀλλ᾽ ἀφανὴς xq ᾿Αἴδα δόμοις 

φοιτάσεις ᾿πέδ᾽ ἀμαυρῶν νεκύων ἐκπεποταμένα. 

Sapphonis Fragm. 11. Compare Vesp. 1230. 

Die, and become forgotten dust, 

As all of bards unhonour’d must ! 

The roses of immortal blow, 

Which with the Muses ever grow, 

On thee and thy rejected head 

Their sweets and flowers shall never shed ; 

And none but they who own their breath 

Quicken and live again in death :— 

Die, and forgotten be ! 

Ib. Ἰσμήνιχε: diminutive of Ἰσμηνίας, v.770. So, Blomfield ob- 
serves, ᾿Αμύντας (Theoc. VII. 2.) becomes ᾿Αμύντιχος, v. 132. 

869. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως. Are not these words introduced to revive the 
former laugh against Euripides? ° 

870. May so common a word as φορτίον form an excuse for in- 
serting two valuable fragments of ancient poetry ; the one by the 
comic poet Antiphanes, the other by Anaxandrides ? 

οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲν βαρύτερον τῶν φορτίων 
ὄντως, γυναικὸς προῖκα πολλὴν φερομένης. 
Brunck’s Gnom. Poet. p. 185. 
οὔ τοι τὸ γῆράς ἐστιν, οὐκ ole, πάτερ, 
τῶν φορτίων μέγιστον. ἀλλ᾽ ὃς ἂν φέρῃ 
ἀγνωμόνως αὔθ᾽, οὗτός ἐστιν αἴτιος" 
ὁ δ᾽ εὐκόλως, ἐνίοτε κοιμίζειν ποιεῖ, 
μεταλαμβάνων ἐπιδέξι᾽ αὐτοῦ τὸν τρόπον, 
λύπην ἀφαιρῶν, ἡδονήν τε προστιθείς. 
λύπην δ᾽ ἐποίησ᾽, ὅστις εἶχε δυσκόλως. Id. p. 184. 

871. συκοφαντῶν + οὕνεκα, as far as informers are concerned. 
Examples of this construction from Aristophanes have been given 
above; and the necessity of contracting his limits prevents the 
editor from entering upon illustrations from other sources. 


t πεδέχεις and πέδ᾽, i.e. μετέχεις and μετά. Alc. Fr. (Hephest. 67.) ἔμε πᾶσαν 
xaxordrwy πεδέχοισαν. Sapph. Fr. 94. ὡς δὲ πάϊς: πέδα ματέρα πεπτερύγωμαι. 
Pind. ΟἹ. ΧΙ]. 18. πεδάμειψαν ( spay.) Nem. VII. 109. πεδέρχεται. X. 
115. πεδανγάζων. /Eech. Choeph. 581. πεδαίχμιοι. 581. πεδάοροι (μετέωροι). 
Pind. Pyth. V. 62. πέδα μέγαν κάματον. VIII. 105. πέδ᾽ ἀφρόνων. 

Ὁ βρόδων for ῥόδων. On the difference of opinion between Apollon. Dyscolus 
and Philemon on the olic custom of prefixing the letwer p, see Blomfield’s note 
to Fr. 35. (Sappho) ; and to the references add Theoc. Id. XXVIIL 11. The 
great object of prefixing the p was to avoid the aspirate. 1¢ took place for the 
same reason before vowels, as βέδος for Eos. 
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ΘΕ, Δικαιόπολι. ΔΙ. τί ἐστι; τί με βωστρεῖς ; OE. ὅ τι; 
ἐκέλευε Λαμαχός σε ταύτης τῆς δραχμῆς 

εἰς τοὺς Χόας αὐτῷ μεταδοῦναι τῶν κιχλῶν, 

τριῶν δραχμῶν δ᾽ ἐκέλευε Κωπᾷδ᾽ ἔγχελυν. 875 
AI. ὁ ποῖος οὗτος Λάμαχος τὴν ἐγχέλυν ; 


872. τί--ὖὄτι; When the person interrogated repeats the ques- 
tion before his answer, ὅστις is substituted for ris. Pl. 462. τί δ᾽ 
ἂν ὑμεῖς ἀγαθὸν ἐξεύροιθ; Χρεμ. ὅ τι; Thes. 252. τί οὖν λάβω; Ay. 
ὅτι; Pac. 701. τί παθών; Τρυ. ὅτι; Pac. 883. ἐκεινοσὶ νεύει. Τρυ. 
τίς; Ou. ὅστις; Av. 960. σὺ δ᾽ εἶ τίς; Xp. ὅστις; 997. σὺ δ᾽ εἶ τίς 
ἀνδρῶν; Μετ. ὅστις εἴμ᾽ ἐγώ; So also πῶς and ὅπως, ποῖ and ὅποι, 
wov and ὅπου, ποῖος and ὁποῖος, ὅτο, 

Ib. βωστρεῖν, to call loudly for. Lys. 684. καὶ ποιήσω | τήμερον 
τοὺς δημότας βωστρεῖν σ᾽ ἐγὼ πεκτούμενον. Av. 274. τί Bworpeis; Pac. 
1146. τόν re Μανὴῆν ἡ Σύρα βωστρησάτω “x τοῦ χωρίουὶι Od. Μ. 124. 
βωστρεῖν δὲ Kparaiy. Theoc. Idyl. V. 63. τὸν δρυτόμον βωστρήσομες. 
66. βωστρέωμες. 

874. τοὺς Χόας, the feast of Pitchers. Two or three versions are 
given by Suidas of the legend which attached this name to the 
second of the three days comprising the festival Anthesteria. Ores- 
tes, after the murder of his mother, fled to Athens, the king of 
which (Pandion or Demophon) he found celebrating the feast of 
the Lensean Bacchus, and giving, apparently in consequence, a pub- 
lic entertainment. The occurrence was somewhat awkward. To 
dismiss the fugitive without shewing him the rites of hospitality, 
was contrary to the manners of the age; and to share their cup 
with a man who had yet the unpurged pollution of a mother’s 
blood upon him, was equally revolting. e delicacy and inge- 
nuity of the monarch found a means of going between the two 
extremes. Instead of passing the goblet round, as was the usual 
mode, a separate drinking-vessel was assigned to each of the guests ; 
and thus the feelings of the company and their unwelcome visitor 
were equally consulted. The desire to avoid as quickly as possible 
the fearful presence of a matricide would naturally hurry the guests 
in their potations ; and in this precipitancy most probably origin- 
ated the singular custom explained at v. gro. which finally enables 
our poet to remove the hero of his piece from the stage with so 
much dramatic effect. 

876. 6 ποῖος. Schutz, after the manner of the old editions, writes, 
without a division, ὁποῖος. See on the subject, Porson ad Pheeniss. 
892. and Elmsley ad Bacch. 662. The latter quotes, as a parallel 
passage, the following verses of Timocles, the comic poet, on the 
great orator Demosthenes: 


οὐκ οὖν κελεύεις νῦν με πάντα μᾶλλον ἣ 
τὰ προσόντα φράζειν ; πάνυ γε. δράσω τοῦτό σοι. 


καὶ πρῶτα μέντοι παύσεταί σοι Βριάρεως 
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OE. ὁ δεινὸς, ὁ ταλαύρινος, os τὴν Γοργόνα 
πάλλει, κραδαίνων “ τρεῖς κατασκίους λόφους. 
ΔΙ. οὐκ ἂν, μὰ AL, εἰ δοίη γέ μοι τὴν ἀσπίδα" 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ ταρίχη τοὺς λόφους κραδαινέτω. 880 
ἣν δ᾽ ἀπολιγαίνῃ, τοὺς ἀγορανόμους Kanda. 

ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ τόδε λαβὼν τὸ φορτίον, 

εἴσειμ᾽ “ ὑπαὶ πτερύγων κιχλᾶν καὶ κοψίχων. ἢ 


ὀργιζόμενος. & ποῖος οὗτος Βριάρεως ; 

ὁ τοὺς καταπέλτας τάς τε λόγχας ἐσθίων, 

μισῶν λόγους τ᾽ ἄνθρωπος, οὐδὲ πώποτε . 

ἀντίθετον εἰπὼν οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ “Apn βλέπων. Athen. 224, 2. 

877. τἀλαύρινος (τλάω, ῥινός) : properly, supporting the fight with 
a shield of bulls’-hides, or, notwithstanding the press of leather- 
covered shields. The epithet is more particularly applied to Mars. 
Il. EB. 289. ¥. 78. X. 267. αἵματος ἦσαι “Apna ταλαύρινον πολεμιστήν. 
Arist. Pac. 241. ὁ δεινὸς, ὁ radavpwos, ὁ κατὰ row σκελοῖν. 

878. κραδαίνων. Il. Ν. 504. αἰχμὴ κραδαινομένη. Simonid. Fr. 
ALVI. 4. μελία κραδαινομένη. 

Ib. κατάσκιος with dat. shaded τοιϊλ. Hes. Op. 511. λάχνῃ δέρμα 
κατάσκιον. Stesich. Geryoneis, Fr. 1. ἄλσος ---δάφναισε κατάσκιον. In 
the present instance: casting a downward shade. Compare Es- 
ehyl. 1. c. Theb. 380. 

Ib. τρεῖς ---λόφους. For a helmet of this nature, see Hope's 
‘ Costume of the Ancients,’ vol. II. pl.177. See also Av. 94. Al- 
ciph. tom. II. p.61. If the reader begins to tire of the ridicule so 
plentifully thrown upon the word λόφος in the course of this play, 
et him recover his feelings in one of those noble pieces of poetry, 
which had so much effect upon the manly minds of the Spartans : 

ἀλλά τις ἐγγὺς ἰὼν, αὐτοσχεδὸν ἔγχεϊ μακρῷ 
ἢ ξίφει οὐτάζων, δήϊον ἄνδρ᾽ Aéro* 
καὶ πόδα πὰρ ποδὶ θεὶς, καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἀσπίδος ἀσπίδ᾽ ἐρείσας, 
ἐν δὲ λόφον τε λόφῳ, καὶ κυνέην κυνέῃ, 
καὶ στέρνον στέρνῳ, πεπλημένος ἀνδρὶ μαχέσθω, 
ἣ ξίφεος κώπην, ἢ δόρυ μακρὸν ἕλών. 
Tyrtei Fragm. Poet. Min. I. 435. 

881. ἀπολιγαίνῃ. 1]. A. 684. κήρυκες δ᾽ Alyawov. To make much 
noise or outcry ; to huff and hector ; to create a disturbance. Com- 
pare Passow and Schneid. “ 

883. ὑπαὶ, poetic and epic dialect for is. Od. ©. 192. λᾶος ὑπαὶ 
perjs. Hes. Scut. Herc. 278. rot μὲν ὑπαὶ λιγυρῶν συρίγγων ἵεσαν 
αὐδὴν | ἐξ ἁπαλῶν στομάτων. ᾿ 

Ib. ὑπαὶ πτερύγων, to the flutter of wings. Hesiod, Op. 580. ἦμος 
εν ἤχέτα τέττιξ | δενδρέῳ ἐφεζόμενος λιγυρὴν καταχεύετ᾽ ἀοιδὴν | πυκνὸν 
ὑπὸ τπερύγων. (Compare Blomfield’s skilful emendation of Sappho’s 
δοῖ r.) 
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XO. cides ὦ εἶδες ὦ πᾶσα πόλι, τὸν φρόνιμον ἄνδρα, 
τὸν ὑπέρσοφον, 
ot ἔχει σπεισάμενος ἐμπορικα χρήματα διεμπολᾶν, 885 
ὧν τὰ μὲν ἐν οἰκίᾳ χρήσιμα, τὰ δ᾽ αὖ πρέπει χλιαρὰ κατ - 
᾿ εσθίειν. | 
αὐτόματα πάντ᾽ ἀγαθὰ τῷδέ ye πορίζεται. 
οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐγὼ Πόλεμον οἴκαδ᾽ ὑποδέξομαι: 

Ib. κόψικος, Attic dial. for κόσσνφος (see Hemsterhuis in Luc. 
I. 314). Dicxopolis, loaded with his purchases of poultry, appears 
to be singing a fragment of some old Doric song. Comparing the 
above quotations from Hesiod with the examples below, at v. gts, 
we may perhaps venture to translate as follows: 

[stngs] To the sound of wings of sweetest things, 

The blackbird and the thrush, 
To house and home—no more to roam— 
My jolly way I brush. 

884—909 strophic and antistrophic. 

885. διεμπολᾶν. Soph. Frag. (Dindorf, p. 55.) ὅταν δ᾽ ἐς ἤβην ἐξι- 
κώμεθ᾽ εὔφρονες, | ὠθούμεθ᾽ ἔξω καὶ διεμπολώμεθα. 

886. χλιαρὰ, made warm. Nicander quoted Athen. III. 126, c. 
ἠρέμα δὲ χλιαρὸν κοιλοῖς ἐκδαίνεο μύστροις. Magnes quoted XIV. 646, 
e. ταγηνίας . . χλιαροὺς σίζοντας. A verb corresponding with this ad- 
jective, occurs Lysistr. 386. οὐκοῦν ἐπειδὴ πῦρ ἔχεις, σὺ χλιανεῖς σεαυ- 
τόν. Ecc. 64. ἐχλιαινόμην ἑστῶσα πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον. 

887. αὐτόματα (αὐτὸς, μάομαι), spontaneous. Pac. 665. ἐλθοῦσα---- 
αὐτομάτη. Lys. 431. Vesp. 1282. Pl. τ11ρο. Il. B. 408. The word 
occurs also in two descriptions of Hesiod, in which the dullest sense 
cannot fail to discern an account of his own race, prior and subse- 
quent to that event, which “ brought death into the world with all 
our woe.” Compare Op. et Dies, 112—119, and 94—104. 

888. Πόλεμον. Bergler properly compares the personal character 
here given to War, with that in our poet’s comedy of “ Peace,” 
235. 

Ib. οὐδέποτ᾽ ---οἴκαδ᾽ ὑποδέξομαι. Goop-FORTUNE (τὸ εὖ πράσσειν) 
meets with a better reception from the chorus in the Agamemnon 
of Aéschylus, than War does in the present one: 

τὸ μὲν εὖ πράσσειν ἀκόρεστον ἔφυ 
πᾶσι βροτοῖσιν. δακτυλόδεικτον δ᾽ 
οὔτις ἀπειπὼν εἴργει μελάθρων, 
““ Mnxer’ ἐσέλθῃς," τάδε φωνῶν. Ag. 1302. 

Ib. ὑποδέξομαι. 1]. 2. 59, 89. τὸν δ᾽ οὐχ ὑποδέξομαι αὖτις | οἴκαδε 
γοστήσαντα. Od. Il. 70. πῶς γὰρ δὴ τὸν ξεῖνον ἐγὼν ὑποδέξομαι οἴκῳ ; 
Herodot. I. 44. οἰκίοισι ὑποδεξάμενος τὸν ξεῖνον. Compare Alciph. lib. 


I. ep. 34. lib. IT. ep. 1. so also ὑποδοχὴ, as a term of hospitable 
reception, Pac. 530. 
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οὐδὲ παρ᾽ ἐμοί ποτε τὸν ᾿Αρμόδιον ᾷσεται 
‘ 4 ’ 2. Ψ 
ξυγκατακλινεὶς, ὅτι παροίνιος ἀνὴρ ἔφυ, 890 
a 84 7 9 » » y 9 , 
ὕστις ἐπὶ πάντ᾽ ἀγαθ' ἔχοντας ἐπικωμάσας, 
4 rd a δ » 9 3 ‘4 
εἰργάσατο πάντα κακὰ κἀνέτρεπε, κἀξέχει, 


889. τὸν ᾿Αρμόδιον ἄσεται. ‘Apyddws here signifies one of those 
drinking-songs, which were usual at the banquets of the ancients. 
Antiph. apud Athen, XV. p. 692, F. ‘Appddeos ἐπεκαλεῖτο, παιὰν ἥδετο, 
[μεγάλην Διὸς Σωτῆρος ἄκατον pd τις. Athen. XI. p. 503. Εἰ. ἔπειτα 
μηδὲν τῶν ἀπηρχαιωμένων | τούτων περάνῃς, τὸν Τελαμῶνα, μηδὲ τὸν | Παι- 
éva, μήδ᾽ ᾿Αρμόδιον. As specimens of the songs themselves, the two 
following from many others (Kidd’s Dawes, p. 665.) may suffice: 

"Ev puprov κλαδὶ τὸ ξίφος φορήσω, 
"Ὥσπερ ᾿Αρμόδιος « ᾿Αριστογεΐτων, 
Ὅτ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίης ἐν θυσίαις 
“Ανδρα τύραννον Ἵππαρχον ἐκαινέτην. 
Ἄλλο 


᾿Αεὶ σφῶν κλέος ἔσσεται κατ᾽ alay, 
Φίλταθ᾽ ᾿Αρμόδιε «’ ᾿Αριστόγειτον, 


Ὅτι τὸν τύραννον κτάνετον 
Φ 


Ἰσονόμους τ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας ἐποιήσατον. 


For an act, which originated in any motive but that of patriotism, 
it must be owned that these two persons, Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, have had their portion of applause. But 


*< the songs 
Of Grecian bards and records writ by Fame 
Of Grecian heroes !—” 


have not been able entirely to drown the sober voices of Truth and 
History. The masterly of Mitford (I. 446. II. 103, 260.) 
have long taught the student in what light to view these two as- 
sassius, for such they unquestionably were, and perhaps profligates 
to boot, in spite of all the fine poetry which has been expended 
upon them. 

890. ξυγκατακλινείς. Nub. 49. ταύτην ὅτ᾽ ἐγάμουν, συγκατεκλινόμην 
ἐγὼ | ὄζων τρυγός. 

Ib. παροίνιος, drunk and insolent, mad-drunk,=ndpowos. Vesp. 
1300. παροινικώτατος. Elmsley observes that Cicero, ad Att. X. ro. 
uses the word παροινικῶς. For drunken brawls at Athens, read 
Speeches III. and IV. of Lysias. 

891. πάντ' ἀγάθ᾽ ἔχοντας. An expression used for delicate feasts. 
Vesp. 1304. εὐθὺς yap ὡς ἐνέπλητο πολλῶν κἀγαθῶν, | ἐνήλατ᾽, ἐσκίρτα. 
Amphis in Atheneus, III. —. εἰς τὴν ἑσπέραν χορταζόμενα πᾶσιν ἀγα- 
θοῖς. 

Ib. ἐπικωμάσας. Lysias, 98, 24. ὑβρίζων δὲ καὶ τύπτων ἀμφοτέρους 
ἡμᾶς καὶ κωμάζων καὶ τὰς θύρας ἐκβάλλων. Plutarch, Pyrrh. 13, δῆμος 
ἐπικωμαζόμενος ἀσελγῶς καὶ παροινούμενος. See also Alciph. lib. I. 
epp. 6, 12, 37, 39. 
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κἀμάχετο" καὶ προσέτι πολλὰ προκαλουμένου, 

“ πῖνε, κατάκεισο, λαβὲ τήνδε φιλοτησίαν," 

τὰς χάρακας ἧπτε πολὺ μᾶλλον ἔτι τῷ πυρὶ, ϑος 
ἐξέχει θ᾽ ἡμῶν βίᾳ τὸν οἶνον ἐκ τῶν.-ἀμπέλων. 

* * * stair’ ἐπὶ τὸ δεῖπνον᾽ ἅμα καὶ μεγάλα δὴ φρονεῖ, 
τοῦ βίου δ᾽ ἐξέβαλε δεῖγμα τάδε τὰ πτερὰ πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν. 


894. φιλοτησίαν, a loving-cup. Lysistr. 203. δέσποινα Πειθοῖ, καὶ 
κύλιξ φιλοτησία, | ra σφάγια δέξαι ταῖς γυναιξὶν εὐμενής. Dem. 380, 27. 
καὶ συνεστεφανοῦτο, καὶ συνεπαιώνιζε Φιλίππῳ καὶ φιλοτησίας προῦπινεν. 
Lucian. III. 235. IV. τς. IX. 30. προπινόντων φιλοτησίας. Alciph. 
lib. ITI. ep. 55. τῆς φιλοτησίας συνεχῶς περισοβουμένης. 

895. τὰς χάρακας, stakes, particularly those which supported 
vines. Vesp. 1291. εἶτα νῦν ἐξηπάτηκεν ἡ χάραξ τὴν ἄμπελον. Pac. 1262. 
εἰ διαπρισθεῖεν δίχα, | λάβοιμ᾽ ἂν αὔτ᾽ ἐς χάρακας. 

896. Brunck observes, that two systems of Psonic verse con- 
cluded by a trochaic tetrameter, occur also in Vesp. 1275—1284. 

Ib. ἡμῶν Big. Lysias, 196, 36. Big παρόντων Πελοποννησίων. 

Ib. τῶν ἀμπέλων unexpectedly for τῶν ἀμφορέων. 

807. ... ταί τ, Rav. Dind. τῷδ᾽. Elms. Bek. οὐκ ἂν οὗτός γ᾽ ἴοι 
τῷδ᾽. Schutz from an attempt of Hermann to fill up the lacuna. 

Ib. μεγάλα φρονεῖ. The formula μέγα φρονεῖν might be illustrated 
by endless examples. It is not merely for the continued repetition 
that the following example has been selected: Μάλιστα δὲ ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
ἐπήεε μοι γελᾷν τοῖς περὶ γῆς ὅρων ἐρίζουσι, καὶ τοῖς μέγα φρονοῦσιν ἐπὶ τῷ 
τὸ Σικυώνιον πεδίον γεωργεῖν, ἣ Μαραθῶνος ἔχειν τὰ περὶ τὴν Οἰνόην, ἣ 
᾿Αχαρνῇσι πλέθρα κεκτῆσθαι χίλια. τῆς γοῦν Ἑλλάδος ὅλης, ὡς τότε μοι 
ἄνωθεν ἐφαίνετο, δακτύλων οὔσης τὸ μέγεθος τεττάρων, κατὰ λόγον, οἶμαι, ἡ 
᾿Αττικὴ πολλοστημόριον ἦν. ὥστε ἐνενόουν ἐφ᾽ ὁπόσῳ τοῖς πλουσίοις τούτοις 
μέγα φρονεῖν κατελείπετο. σχεδὸν γὰρ ὁ πολυπλεθρότατος αὐτῶν, μίαν τῶν 
᾿Ἐπικουρείων ἀτόμων ἐδόκει μοι γεωργεῖν. ἀποβλέψας δὲ δὴ καὶ ἐς τὴν Πε- 
λοπόννησον, εἶτα τὴν Kuvouplay γὴν ἰδὼν, ἀνεμνήσθην περὶ ὅσον χωρίου, 
κατ᾽ οὐδὲν φακοῦ Αἰγυπτίον πλατυτέρου, τοσοῦτοι ἔπεσον ᾿Αργείων καὶ Λακε- 
δαιμονίων μιᾶς ἡμέρας. καὶ μὴν εἴ τινα ἴδοιμε ἐπὶ χρυσῷ μέγα φρονοῦντα, 
ὅτι δακτυλίους τε εἶχεν ὀκτὼ, καὶ φιάλας τέτταρας, πάνν καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἂν 
ἐγέλων. τὸ γὰρ Πάγγαιον ὅλον, αὐτοῖς μετάλλοις, κεγχριαῖον ἦν τὸ μέγεθος. 
Luciani Icaromenipp. VII. p. 27, 8. Is it incorrect in taste to add 
one from a far higher authority ὃ λέγω... μὴ ὑπερφρονεῖν παρ᾽ ὃ δεῖ 
φρονεῖν, ἀλλὰ φρονεῖν εἷς τὸ σωφρονεῖν. Epist. ad Rom. xii. 3. 

808. It was usual for the vainer citizens of Athens, when they 
gave an entertainment, to hang up the feathers of hens or other 
birds before the door, that passers-by might know what was going 
on within. The ‘ ostentatious man’ in Theophrastus adorns the 
forehead of the bull, which he has sacrificed, with garlands, and 
hangs it up before his door. Kiister. 
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Nay, ὦ Κύπριδι τῇ καλῇ καὶ Χάρισι ταῖς φίλαις ξύντροφε 
Διαλλαγὴ, 
ὡς καλὸν ἔχουσα τὸ πρόσωπον ἄρ᾽ ἐλάνθανες. goo 


πῶς ἂν ἐμὲ καὶ σέ Tis [Ἔρως ξυναγάγοι λαβὼν, 

“ ε , » 4 3 ld 

ὥσπερ ὁ γεγραμμένος, ἔχων στέφανον ἀνθέμων ; 

ἢ πάνυ γερόντιον ἴσως νενόμικᾶς με σύ ; 

ἀλλά σε λαβὼν, τρία δοκῶ γ᾽ ἂν ἔτι προσβαλεῖν᾽ 
πρῶτα μὲν ἂν ἀμπελίδος ὄρχον ἐλάσαι μακρόν" gos 


899. ξύντροφε. Herodot. VII. 102. τῇ “Ἑλλάδι πενίη . . σύντροφος. 
Lucian. I. 37. φιλοσοφίᾳ ... σύντροφοι. 40. κολακείᾳ... σύντροφος. 

got. πῶς ἄν. Pac. 68. πῶς ἄν ποτ᾽ ἀφικοίμην ἂν εὐθὺ τοῦ Ads; Eq. 
16. πῶς ἂν σύ μοι λέξειας ἁμὲ χρὴ λέγειν ; are not the words πῶς ἂν to 
be used here in the same sense as they occur in the plays of Euri- 
pides (see Monk’s Hippolytus, p. 28.) and to be rendered O that! 

Ib. τις Ἔρως, some Cupid. The word gives the poet an opportu- 
nity of complimenting in the next line the beautiful Cupid of 
Zeuxis, which stood in the temple of Venus. 

Ib. ξυναγάγοι, bring together. Lysist. 584. λαβόντας ... ξυνάγειν. 

902. ὁ γεγραμμένος, in tabula depictus. 

Ib. στέφανον ἀνθέμων. See Matthie, ὃ. 375. 

904. δοκῶ---προσβαλεῖν. δοκῶ thus followed by an infinitive, and 
more particularly when accompanied by the pronoun pos, denotes 
not that doubtful state of mind, to which the present course of lan- 
guage attaches the word ἐο think, but more frequently a * full assur- 
ance, conviction, and determination of purpose. Pac. 13. ἑνὸς μὲν 
ὦνδρες, ἀπολελύσθαι μοι δοκῶ. 177. ἀτὰρ ἐγγὺς εἶναι τῶν θεῶν ἐμοὶ δοκῶ. 
306. οὐ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ἀπειπεῖν ἂν δοκῶ μοι τήμερον, (my full persuasion 
ἐδ that nothing will induce me to give over to-day, till so and so.) 
Ran. 1420. ὁπότερος οὖν ἂν τῇ πόλει παραινέσειν | μέλλῃ τι χρηστὸν, rov- 
τον ἄξειν μοι δοκῶ. Pl. 1186. τὸν οὖν Δία τὸν σωτῆρα καὐτός μοι δοκῶ | 
χαίρειν ἐάσας ἐνθάδ᾽ αὐτοῦ καταμενεῖν. See also Pac. 61. Lys. 310. 
Th. 508. Vesp. 640. 

Ib. προσβαλεῖν. Voss translates: leisten, to accomplish. Reiske 
proposes to read προσλαβεῖν. 

905. ὄρχον. The lexicographers are divided in their opinions of 
the meaning and derivation of this word. Reiske prefers the sense, 
a line, a row of trees (derived like ὄρχαμος from ἄρχομαι, ἔρχομαι, or 
ὀρθός.) Passow leans to an enclosed place hedged round (cipye, ép- 


x That our ancestors used the word éhink in this sense, seems clear from the 
answer made by admiral Wood, when questioned as to the unfortunate James III. 
being on board his fleet after the battle of Flodden; “1 would to God,” replied 
the brave seaman, “ that my king was there safely, for I would defend and keep 
him there scaithless, from all the traitors who have cruelly murdered him: and I 
think to behold the day when they shall be hanged and drawn for their demerits.” 
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3 δ , , , 
εἶτα mapa τονδε νέα μοσχίδια συκίδων, 
a Ἁ [4 e 4 Ww ε ’ € a 
Kal TO τρίτον ἡμερίδος ὄσχον, ὁ γέρων ὁδὶ, Cn ye 
Ν ΡΞ... “ Ny A a 9 , 
καὶ περὶ TO χωρίον ἐλᾷδας ἅπαν ἐν κύκλῳ, 
a > 5» , >, >  " > «ὦ »> AN κι 7 
wor ἀλειῴεσθαι σ ἀπ αὑτῶν καμε ταῖς νουμηνίαις. 
xos), particularly such places as gardens and vineyards. In the Ho- 
meric description of the beautiful gardens of Alcinous, the word 
thus occurs: 
πάροιθε δέ τ᾽ ὄμφακες εἰσὶν, 
ἄνθος ἀφιεῖσαι, ἕτεραι δ᾽ ὑποπερκάζουσιν. 
ἔνθα δὲ κοσμηταὶ πρασιαὶ παρὰ νείατον ὄρχον 
παντοῖαι πεφύασιν, ἐπηετανὸν γανόωσαι. Od. Η. 125. 


In the passage where Ulysses recalls to his father’s mind the presents 
which the latter had made him in earlier times, it is thus found: 
ὄγχνας μοι δῶκας τρεισκαίδεκα, καὶ δέκα μηλέας, 
συκέας τεσσαράκοντ᾽" ὄρχους δέ μοι ὧδ᾽ ὀνόμῃνας 
δώσειν πεντήκοντα. Od. Q. 339. 

Ib. ἔλάσαι. ἔλαύνειν, to draw in a right line, to place. 1]. 3. 564. 
Od. H. 113. περὶ δ᾽ ἕρκος ἔλασσε | κασσιτέρου. Od. Z. 9. ἀμφὶ δὲ τεῖχος 
ἔλασσε πόλει. Il. Ἡ. 449. 1.340. τάφρον. Od. 5. 11. σταυρούς. 1]. A. 
68. ὀγμόν. Hes. Op. 441. αὔλακα. Pind. Pyth. IV. 406. αὔλακας. 
Herodot. VII. 139. εἰ καὶ πολλοὶ τειχέων κιθῶνες ἦσαν ἔληλαμένοι διὰ 
τοῦ Ἰσθμοῦ Πελοποννησίοισι. Passow in v. 

906. μοσχίδια, dim. οὗ μόσχος, the young shoot, or sucker of a 
plant. 1]. A. 104. ὦ mor’ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς | Ἴδης ἐν κνημοῖσι δίδη μόσχοισι λύ- 
γοισι. 

9ο7. ἡμερίδος. Schneider considers the ἡμερὶς as the vitis arbus- 
ἔνα, the high-climbing vine. Od. E. 68. ἡ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ τετάνυστο περὶ σπείους 
γλαφυροῖο | ἡμερὶς ἡβωῶσα, τεθήλει σταφνλῇσι. Passow rather consi- 
ders it as any fruit-tree, reclaimed from a wild state. 

go8. ἅπαν. On the quantity of this word see Blomf. Append. ad 
Pers. 201. ἅπαν γ᾽ ἔλᾷδας κύκλῳ. Elms. The description again re- 
minds us of the gardens of Alcinous: 

ἔνθα δὲ δένδρεα μακρὰ πεφύκει τηλεθόωντα, 

ὄγχναι, καὶ ῥοιαὶ, καὶ μηλέαι ἀγλαόκαρποι, 

συκαῖ τε γλυκεραὶ, καὶ ἐλαῖαι τηλεθόωσαι. Od. Η. 114. 
The four verses, which have required so much illustration, have 
been imitated by Atlian Epist. 4. 

Ib. ἐν κύκλῳ, circularly. Pl. 679. Ib. 708. Lys. 267. Vesp. 132, 
924. Av.118. Eg. 170. Vesp. 1439. ἐν τάχει (quickly). Av. 1070. ἐν 
φοναῖς (murderously). Eccl. 395. ἐν ὥρᾳ (early, suitably as to time). 
541. ἐν ddéa (warmly). Thes. 830. Nub. 1332. Vesp. 421, 508. 
Eq. 258. Pac. 628. ἐν δίκῃ (justly). Pac. 439. ἐν εἰρήνῃ (peaceably). 
So also Thes. 177. ἐν βραχεῖ (shortly). 292. Ecc. 321. ἐν καλῷ (con- 
veniently). 320. ἐν καθαρῷ, sub. τόπῳ, an open, unoccupied place. 
Cf. Pind. Ol. X. 55. 

θοο. ταῖς νουμηνίαις, The new moon seems to have been the ge- 
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3 , “ \ ον f ‘ 7 
ΚΗ. ἀκούετε Ae’ κατὰ τὰ πάτρια τοὺς xoas gto 


neral season for embellishment and relaxation. Hence the clown’s 
inquiry in Theophrastus which has been already noticed. 

910. A previous note (v. 874.) will have prepared the reader for 
the ensuing proclamation. To commemorate the haste, with which 
the guests got rid of their wine, that they might avoid a murderer’s 
presence, a singular custom appears to have been devised ; this was 
the establishment of a prize for the person who, on the anniversary 
of this event, should at a given signal first swallow a certain quan- 
tity of wine. As the vessel adopted for this purpose (χόος) con- 
tained three of our quarts (Perizonius ad Atl. I.c. 26.) it is obvious 
that none but those who could depend upon a large capacity for 
swallowing, like the Athenian Diotimus, (who in consequence went 
by the name of the Funnel,) would be candidates for such a distinc- 
tion. The feat was performed to the sound of trumpet (ὑπὸ τῆς 
σάλπιγγος), and the prize was a skin of wine. That the victor was 
further rewarded with a crown of gold, as archbishop Potter in- 
timates from lian, is not improbable, though not perhaps exactly 
in the sense in which the learned archeologist appears to under- 
stand the passage. As this triumph of the throat would be to the 
populace of Athens somewhat like what the triumphs of their bet- 
ters were in the scenic contests and the Olympic games, the spirit 
of parody would prepare for the victor a similar reward ; and how 
much further the parody might be carried, it is not for us to decide. 
A triumphal procession would perhaps be got up by the admirers 
and fellow-burghers of the conqueror, and if a set of mock-Pinda- 
rics were furnished by some congenial wag, the Y κῶμος would have 
been complete. But to leave these conjectures for one of which 
there cannot be much doubt. While the populace were enjoying 
their own peculiar share of this great national rite abroad, we must 
naturally suppose that its celebration was also taking place in pri- 
vate families and different parties within: and as human nature is 
at all times and in all places essentially the same, we have only to 
conceive the celebration of some festive rite among ourselves, as 
that of ‘ Twelfth Night’ for instance, to imagine the different grada- 
tions of mirth which prevailed according to the refinement or rude- 
ness of the society which partook of it. The greatest display on 
the occasion was evidently at the house of the high priest of Bacchus. 
It is gratifying to reflect, that considerable relaxation was allowed 
on this joyous festivity to that most numerous and unfortunate 
body of men, who abounded so much in every Greek city ;—viz. 
the ulaves. The respite was indeed short, as the unwelcome sounds 
were soon pealed again in their ears : 

Υ κῶμος, in the Pindaric writi the ion and trium t which 
celebrated the victor in the Olympic games on the immediate ao of ‘trivaph, or 
its returning anniversary. OL IV. 15. VI. 30, 166. VIII. 13. TX. 6. XIV. 23. 
Pyth. III. 130. IV. 3. VIII. 29. Nem. III. 8. XI. 36, ἄς. See further Passow 
in v. Kuithan liber Pindars Siegeshymnen als Urkomidien, 1808 y p- 42. 


. es ° 
Thiersch, Pindarus Werke, Th. I. p. 114. Welcker in Iacobs Philostr. Im. I. 2. 
Ρ. 202. 
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Θύραζε, Κᾶρες, οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ᾿Ανθεστήρια. 
Away, away, the Festival is done ! 

Ib. Pac. 551. ἀκούετε λεῴ' rods γεωργοὺς ἀπιέναι. Av. 448. ἀκούετε 
λεῴ᾽ τοὺς ὁπλίτας ... ἀπιέναι πάλιν οἴκαδε. Susarion apud Diomed. ad 
Dionys. Thrac. p. 748. BEKKER. ἀκούετε λεῴ᾽ Σουσαρίων λέγει τάδς. 
The sixth Pythian ode begins with a similar formula, ᾿Ακούσατ᾽. See 
also Plut. Vit. Thes. δ. 13. It need scaroely be added, that it is 
preserved in our own Oyez, or, as it is vulgarly pronounced, O 

es. 
7 git. πίνειν. Examples of an infinitive for an imperative have 
already been supplied from the writings of Aristophanes. In no 
author are more instances of this construction to be found, than the 
old Ascrean poet, who has been so often quoted in these pages. 
How the following joyous picture came to find a place among the 
many prudential maxims of this precursor of ‘Poor Richard's Al- 
manack,’ is hard to say; but there it is; and as it isin keeping 
with our present subject, I venture to quote it: 
ἐπὶ δ᾽ αἴθοπα πινέμεν οἶνον 

ἐν σκιῇ ἐζόμενον, κεκορημένον ἦτορ ἐδωδῆς, 

ἀντίον ἀκραέος Ζεφύρον τρέψαντα πρόσωπον, 

κρήνης τ᾽ ἀενάου καὶ ἀπορρύτου, ἥ τ᾽ ἀθόλωτος. 

τρὶς δ᾽ ὕδατος προχέειν, τὸ δὲ τέτρατον ἱέμεν οἴνον. 

Op. 590--- 504. 
In these and similar verses (see more particularly the fine passage, 
334—338.) it is evident that some such verb as ἄνωγα, or xéAopat, 
is to be understood: and the poet, who has afforded the above in- 
stances of the elliptic form, furnishes also specimens of the complete 
form. Thus in the following cold-blooded recommendation, which 
no doubt was intended to reconcile the Inkles of the day to his 
former piece of joviality : 
αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν δὴ 


πάντα βίον κατάθῃαι ἐπάρμενον ἔνδοθεν οἴκου, 

Gira τ᾽ ἄοικον ποιεῖσθαι, καὶ ἄτεκνον ἔριθον 

δίζεσθαι κέλομαι’ χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ὑπόπορτις ἔριθος. Tb. 598—601. 
The prose-writer, who comes nearest to Hesiod in the use of this 
construction, is the author of the Jewish Antiquities. Merely refer- 
ring to more common examples, some of which, however, will be 
found worthy of deep attention, (IV. 8. 9, 21, 42. XVII. 13. 2. 
XVIII. 6. 7.) I quote one at full length: καὶ τῷ ἐλαίῳ χρίσας ᾿Ιώδαος, 
ἀπέδειξε βασιλέα. τὸ δὲ πλῆθος, χαῖρον καὶ κροταλίζον, ἐβόα, ΣΩΖΕΣΘΑΙ 
ΤΟΝ BASIAEA, IX. 7. 2, Gop savE THE KING! 

Ib. ὑπὸ τῆς σάλπιγγος, to the trumpet. To the numerous examples 
of this construction to be found in Matthie, §. 592, b. Quarterly 
Review, IX. p. 361, Mus. Crit. 1.78. Blomfield’s Gloss. in Choeph. 
p- 198. add Xenoph. Anab. IIT. 4, 26. ἔβαλλον, ἐσφενδόνων, ἐτόξευον 
ind μαστίγων. Thucyd. V. δ. 70. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ βραδέως καὶ ὑπὸ at- 
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πρώτιστος, ἀσκὸν- Κτησιφῶντος λήψεται. 

ΔΙ. ὦ παῖδες, ὦ γυναῖκες, οὐκ ἠκούσατε ; 

τί Spare ; τοῦ κήρυκος οὐκ ἀκούετε : 

avaBparrer’, ἐξοπτᾶτε, τρέπετ᾽, ἀφέλκετε 915 
λητῶν πολλῶν νόμῳ ἐγκαθεστώτων. Plut. Lycurg. 22. πράως καὶ ἱλαρῶς 
ὑπὸ τοῦ μέλους ἀγομένων ἐπὶ τὸν κίνδυνον. In later writers this formula 
occurs with a dative case. Lucian, V. 164. ὑπ᾽ αὐλοῖς, καὶ κυμβάλοις. 
11. sx. III. 245. Herodian, V. c. 3. ὃ. 16. χορεύοντα νόμῳ βαρβάρων, 
ὑπό re αὐλοῖς καὶ ovptyft. Ibid. c. 5, 9. 

912. ἀσκὸν- Κτησιφῶντος : i. e. ἃ skin of the largest size. Who 
this ton of man was, is not further known. According to the Scho. 
liast, the competitors for the prize were bound to stand upon a 
blown skin, while performing their drinking feat. 

915. The large preparations made in the cuisine of Dicsopolis, 
appear to indicate that a party was expected to celebrate the rite 
with him. The vigorous orders for the various processes of boiling, 
roasting, turning, and unspitting, seem to imply a fear that the 
trumpet may give the expected signal before the preparations are 
completed. 

Ib. ἀναβράττω, Att. for ἀναβράσσω (Bpdw, βράζω, Aparrw). To 
cause boiling water to come to its height ; to throw about with a 
sputtering, as the foam thrown up by a raging sea. Hence Apollon. 

hod. II. 566. ὦρτο δὲ πολλὴ | ἅλμη ἀναβρασθεῖσα, νέφος ds. Here, 
to boil again, to warm up by laying fire beneath. Pac. 1197. ava- 
βράττω κίχλας. Ran. 510. κρέα | ἀνέβραττεν ὀρνίθεια. 

Ib. ἐξοπτᾶτε. Eq. 954. θρῖον ἐξωπτημένον. 

οἱ δ᾽ ἰχθύες, οἴκαδ᾽ ἰόντες, 
ἐξοπτῶντες σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ἂν παρέκειντ᾽ ἐπὶ ταῖσι τραπέζαις. 
Teleclides ap. Athen. 268, c. 
Under what dynasty this latter remarkable event took place will 
presently appear. 

Ib. rpérere. Bergler compares Horace’s macros dum turdos ver- 
satin σε. But the ancient poets, without any knowledge of the 
powers of steam, had their ideas of a state of perfectibility, when 
these operations took place of themselves, without any subordinate 
agency. Hence the colloquy, in the “ Pluti” of Cratinus, between 
the fish-eater and the fish to be eaten: 


* The trumpeter and herald, it may be added, were no unimportant function- 
aries in antiquity. Hence in inscriptions where festal contests and victories are 
recorded, names generally bead the list. Thus in Boeckh’s inscriptions 
(Staatsh. II. 357. 9.) we find, 

Οἵδε ἐνίκων τὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν Χαριτησίων. 


Σαλπιστής. 
Μῆνις ᾿Απολλωνίου ᾿Α»τιοχεὺς ἀπὸ Μαιάνδρου. 


Κήρυξ. 
Ζώϊλος Ζωΐλου ΤΙιάφιος. 


Then follow the rha ist, the epic the flute-pla &c. See also Inscri 
ΤΠ psodist, epic poet, payer, pt 
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a nn ’ A ’ 3 4 
Ta Aaya, ταχέως Tous στεφάνους ἀνείρετε. 
’ “ 3 / w> 5» , ‘ ἤ 
φέρε τοὺς ὀβελίσκους, ἵν ἀναπείρω τὰς κίχλας. 
XO. ᾧηλῶ σε τῆς εὐβουλίας, 
μᾶλλον δὲ τῆς εὐωχίας, 
ἄνθρωπε, τῆς παρούσης. 920 
ΔΙ. τί δητ᾽, ἐπειδὰν τὰς κίχλας 


““Ἰχθὺ βάδιζ᾽.᾿ ““᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδέπω τἀπὶ θάτερ᾽ ὀπτός εἰμι." 
““ Οὐκοῦν μεταστρέψας σεαυτὸν ἄλειφας εἰσάλειψον." - 
Athen. VI. 267, 6. 

Ib. ἀφέλκετε, withdraw (from the spit). Compare infr. v. 1018. 

916. τὰ Aaya, sc. kpéara, Eq. 1192. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ λαγῷ᾽ ἕξεις ὁπόθεν 
δῷς. 1199. ὁρᾷς τὰ λαγῷ ἅ σοι φέρω. Pac. 1312. ἐμβάλλεσθε τῶν 
λαγῴων. 1150. λαγῷα τέτταρα. 1196. τῶν λαγῴων πολλά. Ecc. 842. 
Vesp. 700. ἕζων ἐν πᾶσι λαγῴοις. 1203. 

Ib. στεφάνους dveipere—in anticipation of a feast. Herodot. III. 
118. dveipas περὶ τὸν χαλινὸν τοῦ ἵππου. 

917. ἀναπείρω. 1]. Β. 426. σπλάγχνα δ᾽ dp’ ἀμπείραντες. Herodot. 
IV. 94. ἣν μὲν δὴ ἀποθάνῃ ἀναπαρείς. 103. ἔπειτα ἐπὶ ξύλου μεγάλου 
ἀναπείρας. Lucian, III. 245. διαπαρείς. 

918. Eq. 837. ζηλῶ σε τῆς εὐγλωττίας. Vesp. 1450. ζηλῶ ye τῆς 
εὐτυχίας | τὸν πρέσβυν. Thes. 175. For examples from other au- 
thors, see Blomfield’s Prom. Vinct. p. 144. 

921. Elmsley compares Nub. 154. τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν, ἕτερον εἰ πύθοιο Σω- 
κράτους φρόντισμα; 769. τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν, εἰ ταύτην λαβών; Pac. 859. τί 
δητ᾽, ἐπειδὰν νυμφίον p ὁρᾶτε λαμπρὸν ὄντα; 863,916. Lys. 399. 

Ib. τὰς κίχλας ὀπτημένας. Whether roasted, boiled, or stewed, the 
thrush seems to have been a particularly favourite article of food 
among the epicures of antiquity. Hence in those visions of Lub. 
berland, which the comic poets were wont to put forth, as their 
conception of the golden age, this bird never fails to make 8 con- 
spicuous figure, both in their senarii and their anapests : 

ὀπταὶ κίχλαι δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖσδ᾽ ἀνάβραστ᾽ nprupevat 
περὶ τὸ στόμ᾽ ἐπέτοντ᾽, ἀντιβολοῦσαι καταπιεῖν, 
ὑπὸ μυρρίναισι κἀνεμώναις κεχυμέναι. 


Pherecrates, ap. Athen. VI. 269, b. and Pors. Adv. p. go. 


ὀπταί re κίχλαι per’ ἀμητίσκων els τὸν φάρυγ᾽ εἰσεπέτοντο. 
Teleclides ap. Athen. VI. 268, d. 
τὰ δὲ δένδρη τὰ ᾽ν τοῖς ὄρεσιν δὴ χορδαῖς ὀπταῖς ἐριφείοις 
φυλλοροήσει, καὶ τευθιδίοις ἁπαλοῖς, Sxixdats τ᾽ ἀναβράστοις. _ 
Pherec. ib. VI. 269, d. 


2 From this partiality of the Athenians for the thrush arises, I think, a pecu- 
liarity of phraseology in our author’s comedy of Peace, which has not yet been 
noticed. The Chorus of the play, while eulogizing those delights of the Dionysiac 
festivals (of which a translation has been given at v. 181), specifies, among others, 
αὐλῶν, τραγῳδῶν, Σοφοκλέους μελῶν, κιχλῶν. In this passage the word κιχλῶν 

Pr 
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ὀπτωμένας ἴδητε ; 

ΧΟ. οἶμαί σε καὶ τοῦτ᾽ εὖ λέγειν. 

ΔΙ. τὸ πῦρ ὑποσκάλευε. 

ΧΟ. ἤκουσας ὡς μαγειρικῶς, 925 
Kop as τε, καὶ δειπνητικῶς 


925. μαγειρικῶς. The refinement of the times does not appear to 
have exploded the word cook, as , and substituted, hke our 
polite neighbours, the term artiste. Pac. 1017. εἶθ᾽ ὅπως μαγειρικῶς 
σφάξεις τὸν οἷν. 

46. κομψῶς, cleverly, neatly, like a gentleman. In the Platonic 
and Aristophanic writings the word κομψὸς implies, in mental ope- 
rations, all that is fine, subtle, and sophistic (Eq. 18. (κομψευριπι- 
κῶς.) Nub. 1030. Th. 93, 460. Ran. 967. Av. 195. Gorg. 486, c. 
493, ἃ. 521, 6. 6 Rep. 499, a. 505, Ὁ. 1 Leg. 634,a. Phileb. 53, c. 
Cratyl. 399, a. 426, a. 429, d. Sophist. 236, d. 259, c. Phedo, 
105, c. Phedr. 266, d.): in manners, all the observances of po- 
lished society, in opposition to the practices of the rude and uncul- 
tivated classes (Nub. 649. Vesp. 1317. 9 Rep. 572, ς. Conviv. 
222, c. Lysis, 216, a. Hip. Maj. 288, d. 3 Epist. 318, b. add Lu- 
cian, III. 140). The union of these endowments and accomplish- 
ments with high moral qualities constituted the καλοκάγαθὸς, or 
complete gentleman of antiquity. 

Ib. δειπνητικῶς, in a banquet-like fashion. Though the acts of 
carving and dissection are not expressly named in this catalogue of 
excellencies, they are obviously implied ; and as ‘the feast of rea- 
son’ is pretty well concluded in this drama, and that of the senses 
about to commence, an idle moment may be allowed to an operation 
which, from the days of Homer to Parini, has occasionally come 
under the favourable notice of poetry; but the obvious place for 


appears to me to be used as synonymous with μελῶν ς in other words, an intellec- 
tual pleasure is expressed by a corporeal one: (the smack of the lips, the indrawn 
breath, and all the usual artifices of intonation by a clever actor, will easily occur 
to the reader). Then follow the words ὀπυλλίων Εὐριπίδου : here the Chorus is 
interrupted by Trygzeus, who indignantly expresses his contempt for a poet, whose 
writings smelt more of a pleader than a bard. The Chorus waits patiently till 
this fit of indignation is over, and then puts its own, i.e. the popular, sense 
upon these Jays of Euripides by another synonym, viz. by pronouncing the word 
κιττοῦ ; as much as to say, whatever may be the merit of the melodies of Sopho- 
cles, these delicate lays are the only productions deserving that ivied crown which 
is assigned to triumphant bards at the Dionysiac festivals. In this sense it ap- 
pears to me that the passage may be understood, without destroying that medley 
of incongruous images, in which the general humour of the passage undoubtedly 
consists. Considering how much the ivy was employed in the festivals of Bacchus, 
in binding the brows of the god himself, in ornamenting the persons or thyrsi of 
those who figured in his processions, and, above all, in circling the head of the 
bards who had triumphed at his festivals, it is remarkable how rarely the word 
is found in the writings of Aristophanes. Besides the passage just illustrated, or 
rather attempted to be so, I am not aware of more than three other places where 
the word occurs, Thes. 988, 999. Av. 238. 
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αὑτῷ διακονεῖται ; 

TE. οἴμοι τάλας. ΔΙ. ὦ Ἡρακλεῖς, τίς οὑτοσί ; 

ΓΕ. ἀνὴρ κακοδαίμων. ΔΙ. κατὰ ceavrov νυν τρέπου. 
ΓΕ. ὦ φίλτατε, σπονδαὶ γάρ εἰσι σοὶ μόνῳ, 930 
μέτρησον εἰρήνης τί μοι, κἂν πέντ᾽ ἔτη. 

ΔΙ. τί δ᾽ ἔταθες ; TE. ἐπετρίβην ἀπολέσας τὼ βόε. 


such a notice, if indeed any notice whatever of the subject is justi- 
fied, is in the Appendix. (See note O.) 

927. διάκονεῖται. Soph. Phil. 287. κἄδει τι βαιῇ τῇδ᾽ ὑπὸ στέγῃ 
μόνον | διακονεῖσθαι, i.e. minister to myself. In Lucian’s “ True His- 
tory” this word is used to describe certain ministering offices per- 
formed by the winds at a banquet, the full delights of which must 
be left to the readers of the original. The writer having described 
the manner in which the guests prepared themselves for the repast, 
viz. by drinking at two fountains, the nature of one of which was 
to impart a keen sense of pleasure, and the other, a disposition to 
unbounded mirth, proceeds to describe the entertainment itself as 
follows: τὸ δὲ συμπόσιον, ἔξω τῆς πόλεως πεποίηται, ἐν τῷ ᾿Ηλυσίῳ xa- 
λουμένῳ πεδίῳφ' λειμὼν δέ ἐστι κάλλιστος, καὶ περὶ αὐτὸν ὕλη παντοία, 
πυκνὴ, ἐπισκιάζουσα τοὺς κατακειμένους, καὶ στρωμνὴν μὲν ἐκ τῶν ἀνθέων 
ὑποβέβληνται. διακονοῦνται δὲ καὶ διαφέρουσιν ἕκαστα οἱ ἄνεμοι, πλήν γε 
τοῦ οἰνοχοεῖν. τούτου γὰρ .. 1V. 274. But we must not trespass fur- 
ther. To those, however, who looked to the perfect wera of feast- 
ing, even this agency must have wanted correctness; they waited 
the times when all movements connected with cookery and good 
eating were to be spontaneous: 

A. ἔπειτα δοῦλον οὐδὲ εἷς κεκτήσετ᾽, οὐδὲ δούλην' 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς αὐτῷ δῆτ᾽ ἀνὴρ γέρων διακονήσει ; 
Β. οὐ δῆτ᾽ ὁδοιποροῦντα γὰρ τάδε πάντ᾽ ἐγὼ ποιήσω. 
A. τί δῆτα τοῦτ᾽ αὐτοῖς πλέον; Β. πρόσεισιν αὐθέκαστον 
τῶν σκευαρίων ὅταν καλῇ tts’ “ παρατίθου, τράπεζα" 
αὐτὴ παρασκεύαζε σαυτήν." ‘‘ Marre, θυλάκισκε." 
6 ἔγχει, κύαθε. ποὖσθ᾽ ἡ κύλιξ ; διάνιζε σύ γε σεαντήν ;” 
“ἐ ἀνάβαινε, μάζα." ““ τὴν χύτραν χρῆν ἐξερᾶν τὰ τεῦτλα." 
Crates ap. Athan. 267, e. 

928. τάλᾶς. Pl. 930. Ran. 307. Th. 241, 625, 1038. Av. 62, 
1260. and many other places. See Bentley’s Dissert. 97-8. 

Ib. κατὰ σεαντόν νυν τρέπου, go your own way. Nub. 1263. For 
the formula κατὰ σεαυτὸν, compare Plut. in Vit. Arist. §. 2. ᾿Αριστεί- 
dns δὲ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ὥσπερ ὁδὸν ἰδίαν ἐβάδιζε διὰ τῆς πολιτείας. Vesp. 786. 
κατ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν κοὺ μεθ᾽ ἑτέρων λήψομαι. Aristot. Eth. 9. οὐδεὶς γὰρ 
ἕλοιτ᾽ ἂν καθ᾽ αὑτὸν πάντ᾽ ἔχειν. Elmsley ingeniously compares’ Av. 
12. Euelp. οἴμοι. Pisth. σὺ μὲν, ὦ τᾶν, τὴν ὁδὸν ταύτην ἴθι. See also 
Wagner's Alciphron, I. p. 165. II. 10. 

932. ἐπετρίβην. Pac. 246. ὦ Μέγαρα Μέγαρ᾽, ὡς ἐπιτετρίψεσθ' av- 
τίκα | ἁπαξάπαντα καταμεμυττωτευμένα. Nub. 243. νόσος μ᾽ ἐπέτριψεν ἱπ- 
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ΔΙ. πόθεν: TE. ἀπὸ Φυλῆς ἔλαβον οἱ Βοιώτιοι. 


ΔΙ. ὦ τρὶς κακοδαίμων, εἶτα λευκὸν ἀμπέχει : 

TE. καὶ ταῦτα μῶντοι, νὴ Δί᾽, περ μ᾽ ἐτρεφέτην 935 
ἐν πᾶσι-βολίτοις. ΔΙ. εἶτα νυνὶ τοῦ δέει ; 

TE. ἀπόλωλα τὠφθαλμὼ δακρύων τὼ βόε. 

ἀλλ᾽, εἴ τι κήδει Δερκέτου Φυλασίου, 

ὑπάλειψον εἰρήνῃ με τὠφθαλμὼ ταχύ. 

ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πόνηρ᾽, οὐ δημοσιεύων τυγχάνω. 940 
TE. ἴθ᾽, ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽, ἣν πως κομίσωμαι τὼ βόε. 

ΔΙ. οὐκ ἔστιν: ἀλλὰ κλᾶε πρὺς τοὺς Πιττάλου. 


πική. 438. τὸν γάμον, ὅς μ᾽ ἐπέτριψεν. 072. ἐπετρίβετο τυπτόμενος πολλάς. 
Th. 557. ἐπιτριβείης. Av. 1530. ἐντεῦθεν dpa “ τοὐπιτριβείης" ἐγένετο. 

934. λευκὸν ἀμπέχει: implying that he ought to have been in 
mourning. Eccl. 540. τοῦτ᾽ ἠμπισχόμην. See further Plut. in Vit. 
Cim. δ. ro. Pericl. 38. 

936. ἐν πᾶσι-βολίτοις. Translate, tn all that oxen can furnish. 
The allusion is to a well known expression, ἐν πᾶσιν ἀγαθοῖς : 

Πλούτῳ δ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽ ἦν πάντα συμπεφυρμένα, 
ἐν πᾶσιν ἀγαθοῖς πάντα τρόπον εἰργασμένα. 
Pherecrates ap. Athen. 268, e. 

Ib. rod for rivos. Also Vesp. 767. Ecc. 620, 672. Nub. 736. 
Eq. 1005. 

938. κήδει Aepxérov. Nub. 106. ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι κήδει τῶν πατρῴων ἀλφί- 
των. Eg. 1342. καὶ κήδομαί σου. 

939. ὑπάλειψον. Pac. 807. καὶ παγκράτιόν γ᾽ ὑπαλειψαμένοις νεανι- 
κῶς | παίειν. 

940. πόνηρε. Πόνηρος, with the accent on the antepenultima, 
signifies, wretched, unhappy. See Buttmann’s Gr. Gr. p. 55. who 
refers to Ammon, v. πόνηρον. Eust. ad 1]. B. 764. p. 258. 14. seq. 
Basil. Reiz. de Accent. p. 108. See also Gesner’s note, Luc. 
VII. 419. 

Ib. δημοσιεύων. In Plato’s Apol. 32, a. δημοσιεύειν is opposed to 
ἰδιωτεύειν, public life to private life. Here, and Plato’s Gorg. 514, 
e. Polit. 259, a. it is applied to the physicians who were appointed 
at the public charge to attend more particularly to the poor. See 
Aristoph. Pl. 407. Bentley’s Dissertation, 384. Wachsmuth, III. 
124. IV. 50. Boeckh, I. 160. Compare Plato’s description (De 
Leg. IV. 720, c. 4.) of the slave deputed by the physician to do 
his work among the poorest classes, with Crabbe’s “ Parish Apo- 
thecary.” 

941. κομίσωμαι, recover. Th. 1166. ἣν οὖν κομίσωμαι τοῦτον. Ar. 
540. εἰ μὴ κομιούμεθα παντὶ τρόπῳ τὴν ἡμετέραν βασιλείαν. 

942. πρὸς τοὺς Πιττάλου. Supply οἴκους or μαθητάς. Pittalus, one 
of the public physicians just alluded to. 
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ΓΕ. ov δ᾽ ἀλλά μοι σταλαγμὸν εἰρήνης ἕνα 

εἰς τὸν καλαμίσκον ἐνστάλαξον τουτονί. 

ΔΙ. οὐδ᾽ ἂν στριβιλικίγξ' ἀλλ᾽ ἀπιὼν οἴμωζέ που. 945 
TE. οἴμοι κακοδαίμων τοῖν γεωργοῖν βοιδίοιν. 

ΧΟ. ἀνὴρ ἀνηύρηκέν τι ταῖς 

σπονδαῖσιν ἡδὺ, κοὐκ ἔοι- 

κεν οὐδενὶ μεταδώσειν." 

ΔΙ. κατάχει σὺ τῆς χορδῆς τὸ μέλι' 950 
τὰς σηπίας στάθευε᾽ 

ΧΟ. ἤκουσας ὀρθιασμάτων ; 

ΔΙ. ὀπτᾶτε τἀγχέλεια. 


943. σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλά. Besides the illustrations of this expression 
given at v. 177. see Elmsley’s Heracl. p. 102. and Heindorf’s note 
in Platon. IV. p. 389. (Priestley’s edition.) 

944. καλαμίσκον, calamum. Bruncx. Réhrchen, litile tube or 
ptpe. Voss. 

_Ib. ἐνσταλάζωΞΞ ἐνστάζω, (Od. B. 271. Herodot. IX. 3.) drop into. 

945. στριβιλικὶγξ, the smallest drop. (στρίβος, the weak, fine tone 
of a bird.) The rough manner in which the present and a subse- 
quent applicant are treated, is to be considered, not as the petu- 
lance of ἃ man, disturbed in his preparations for what he considers 
an important rite, but as poetical justice dealt on the previous 
apathy and ignorance of the applicants. If Diczopolis had a right 
to count for co-operation in any quarter, it should have been with 
the land-owner, whose fields were sure to be devastated by war, 
and the bridegroom tn prospectu, to whom the quitting of his man- 
sion with its new ornament must have been so particularly unac- 
ceptable. Neither, however, had been content to lend a helping 
hand to Diceopolis, and both are punished accordingly ; the one in 
his fears of military service, the other in the actual loss of his cattle. 
The full tide of vengeance is of course reserved for Lamachus, the 
head of the war-party. 

947- ἀνεύρηκεν. Dobree prefers ἐνεύρηκεν. On the metre of these 
dimeter iambics, see Hermann de Metr. p. 100-1. Reisig. Conject. 

«0. 

30%. 1. στάθενε. Passow considers this verb to be derived from 
σταθερὸς (ἴστημ). The strong heat implied by it is evinced in 
such expressions 88 σταθερὰ μεσημβρία, σταθερὸν ἦμαρ, orabepiy θέρος, 
all belonging to the time of day, or year, when the sun has the 
greatest power. Liysist. 376. οὐκ οἷδά σ᾽ εἰ τῇδ᾽ ὡς ἔχω τῇ λαμπάδι 
σταθεύσω. 

952. ὀρθίασμα (ὀρθιάζω, ὄρθιος), loud words or speech. Aischy]l. 
Choeph. 265. κἀξορθιάζων πολλά. See also Pers. 693, 1051. 
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ΧΟ. ἀποκτενεῖς λιμῷ με, καὶ 

τοὺς γείτονας κνίσῃ τε καὶ 955 
φωνῇ » Τοιαῦτα λάσκων. 

ΔΙ. ὀπτᾶτε ταυτὶ, καὶ καλῶς ξανθάζετε. 

ΠΑ. Δικαιόπολι. ΔΙ. τίς οὑτοσί: τίς οὑτοσί: 

ΠΑ. ἔπεμψέ τίς σοι νυμφίος ταυτὶ κρέα 

ἐκ τῶν γάμων. ΔΙ. καλῶς γε ποιῶν, ὅστις ἦν. οδο 


954. Elmsley translates: Me quidem fame enecabis, vicinos vero 
tuos nidore et clamore. 

955. κνίσῃ. See Blomf. Prometh. p. 47. Choeph. p.153. As 
the travellers in Lucian’s “ True History” approach the place of 
future punishment, a «icy of ἃ less agreeable odour than that in 
the text salutes their nostrils: ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸν εὐώδη ἀέρα προϊόντες παρέλη- 
λύθειμεν, αὐτίκα ἡμᾶς ὀδμή τε δεινὴ διεδέχετο, οἷον ἀσφάλτου, καὶ θείου, 
καὶ πίσσης, ἅμα καιομένων, καὶ κνίσσα δὲ πονηρὰ, καὶ ἀφόρητος, ὥσπερ ax’ 
ἀνθρώπων ὀπτωμένων᾽" καὶ ὁ ἀὴρ ζοφερὸς, καὶ ὁμιχλώδης, καὶ κατέσταζεν ἐξ 
αὐτοῦ δρόσος πιττίνη. TV. 280. 

956. λάσκων, clamans. See Blomfield’s Agamem. p. 238. Pac. 
381. λακήσομαι. Nub. 410. διαλακήσασα. 

957. ξανθίζειν, to make brown by roasting. . 

959- The meaning of the word ταυτὶ in this passage has been 
already explained. The more usual form occurs, Av. 1 689. βούλεσθε 
δῆτ᾽ ἐγὼ τέως | ὀπτῶ τὰ κρέα ταντὶ μένων; Pac. 192. τὰ κρέα ravri σοι 
φέρων. In allusion to this ancient practice of abstracting part of 
the contents of a dinner-table, and sending it to a friend’s or the 
guest’s own house, see a fine piece of satire in Lucian, IV. 15. 

960. ἐκ τῶν γάμων. The word γάμοι is often applied to a single 
wedding. Av. 132. μέλλω γὰρ ἑστιᾶν γάμους. 1740. Ζηνὸς πάροχος 
γάμων. 

Ib. καλῶν---ποιῶν. This phrase occurs in various forms, express- 
ing a sense of obligation, satisfaction, approbation, and gratitude in 
the person using it. PI. 863. καλῶς τοίνυν ποιῶν ἀπόλλυτα. And so 
the nearly similar expression, Pac. 271. εὖ γε... ποιῶν | ἀτόλωλ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνος. Andoc. 6, 26. εἰπεῖν οὖν τὸν Εὔφημον ὅτι καλῶς ποιήσειεν εἰτεών. 
Few writers are more fond of this phrase, than the great orator, in 
whose writings it sometimes occurs under forms which require some 
familiarity to give them their due effect. Dem. 17, 10. & ὑπὲρ τῶν 
πολλῶν ὧν καλῶς ποιοῦντες (qu’tls possédent par la faveur des dieux. 
Auger. Fortunately for them, in more familiar English) ἔχουσι, μεκρὰ 
ἀναλίσκοντες τὰ λοιπὰ καρπῶνται ἀδεῶς. 141, 14. μετὰ ταῦτα ἡ τύχη, 
καλῶς ποιοῦσα, πολλὰ πεποίηκε τὰ κοινά. 141,10. οἱ γὰρ εὔποροι πάντες 
ἔρχονται μεθέξοντες τούτου, καὶ καλῶς ποιοῦσιν. 304, 25. τῆς δὲ φιλανθρω- 
πίας---ὑμεῖς καλῶς ποιοῦντες τοὺς καρποὺς κεκόμισθε. 490, 16. ὅτε δ᾽ 
ὑμεῖς, καλῶς ποιοῦντες,---ἄμεινον ἐκείνων πράττετε. 582, 20. εἰσὶ μὲν εἰς 
τὰ μάλιστα αὐτοὶ πλούσιοι, καὶ καλῶς ποιοῦσι. 1465, 4. ἐπειδήττερ οἱ 
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ΠΑ. éxéAeve δ᾽ ἐ ἐγχέαι σε, τῶν κρεῶν χάριν, 

ἵνα μὴ στρατεύοιτ',. wee 

ἐς τὸν ἀλάβαστον κύαθον εἰρήνης ἕνα. 

ΔΙ. ἀπόφερ᾽, ἀπόφερε τὰ κρέα, "καὶ μή μοι δίδου, 

ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἐγχέαιμε χιλίων δραχμῶν. 965 
ἀπόφερε Tas Σπονδάς. φέρε τὴν οἰνήρυσιν, 

ἵν᾽ οἶνον ἐγχέω λαβὼν ἐς τοὺς χόας. 

ΧΟ. καὶ μὴν ὁδί τις τὰς ὀφρῦς ἀνεσπακὼς, 

ὥσπερ τι δεινὸν ἀγγελῶν, ἐπείγεται. 


θεοὶ, καλῶς ποιοῦντες, σώσαντεῤς τὴν πόλιν ἀποδεδώκασιν ὑμῖν ὅ τι ἂν βού- - 
λησθε ἐξ ἀρχῆς βουλεύσασθαι. 1471, 6. ἐπειδὴ δὲ καλῶς ποιοῦντες πᾶσι 
τοῖς ἐν ταῖς αἰτίαις διήλλαχθε, καὶ ἐμοὶ διαλλάγητε, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. 
Platon. Symp. 174, 6. εἶπον οὖν, ὅτι καὶ αὐτὸς μετὰ Σωκράτους ἥκοιμι... 
καλῶς, ἔφη, ποιῶν σύ. 

962. ἵνα---στρατεύοιτ᾽. The past tense ἐκέλευε in the preceding 
sentence requires the optative mood in the following sentence. Pl. 
go. ὁ δέ μ᾽ ἐποίησεν τυφλὸν, | ἵνα μὴ διαγιγνώσκοιμε τούτων μηδένα. 721. 
κατέπλασεν αὐτοῦ τὰ βλέφαρ᾽ ἐκστρέψας, ἵνα | ὀδυνῷτο μᾶλλον. Nub. 
1 180. ἐκεῖνος οὖν τὴν κλῆσιν εἰς 80" ἡμέρας | ἔθηκεν... | ἵν᾽ αἱ θέσεις 
γίγνοιντο τῇ νουμηνίᾳ. 1199. ἵν᾽ ὡς τάχιστα τὰ πρυτανεῖ ὑφελοίατο, | διὰ 
τοῦτο προὐτένθευσαν ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ. To which examples add Pac. 208, 
413, 745. Av. 340-1, 1544. Eccl. 66, 88, 347, 540, 544. Thes. 
506, 587. Lys. 488, 490, 753. Vesp. 175, 391. Eq. 649, 880, 1393. 
Ran. 109, 280, 919, 1041, 1063, 1190, 1299. For the superior 
humanity of Jewish to Athenian institutions, on the subject of ex- 
emption from military service, see Horne’s Introduction, III. 188. 

963. ἀλάβαστον. A vessel of this sort, as Elmsley acutely ob- 
serves, is very appropriately sent, as being much in use on nuptial 
occasions. Pl. 529. οὔτε μύροισιν pupicas craxrois, ὁπόταν νύμφην 
ἀγάγησθον. 

g66. ἀπόφερε ras Σπονδάς. The mutes, who had hitherto repre- 
sented the allegorical truces, retire from the stage. 

Ib. olynpvois (ἀρύω), instrument for drawing or bucketing out 
wine. Hesych. οἰνήρυσιε" ἀγγεῖον, ὡς κοτύλη, μεθ᾽ οὗ τὸν οἶνον ἀντλοῦσιν. 

967. ἴν---ἐγχέω----ἐς. Pac. 1242. μόλυβδον εἰς τοντὶ τὸ κοῖλον ἐγχέας. 
Ran. 620. ἐς τὰς ῥῖνας ὄξος ἐγχέων. Av. 1081. τοῖς τε κοψίκοισιν εἰς 
τὰς ῥῖνας ἐγχεῖ τὰ πτερά. 

968. τὰς ὀφρῦς ἀνεσπακώς. Eq. 6 531. τὰ μέτωπ᾽ ἀνέσπασεν. Dem. 
442, 11. ἐπειδὴ δὲ μυρία εἴργασται κακὰ, τὰς ὀφρῦς ἀνέσπακε, κἂν “ 6 γε- 
γραμματευκὼς Αἰσχίνης" εἴπῃ τις, x7. Alciph. lib. III. ep. 3. κατε- 
σπακὼς τὰς ὀφρῦς. Lib. I. ep. 26. συνεσπακώς. (an admirats ὁ picture 
of a usurer, most probably borrowed from Menander.) 

969. ἐπείγεται. Pac. 1078. ἀκαλανθὶς ἐπειγομένη. Ecel. sot. ἀλλ᾽ 
éweiyou ἅπασα. 835. χωρεῖτ᾽, ἐπείγεσθ' εὐθὺ τῆς στρατηγιδοςε. Il. B. 
354. Z. 363. The word occurs in a specimen of Amphimachrian 
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KH. ἰὼ πόνοι τε, καὶ μάχαι, καὶ Aapaxor. 970 
ΛΑ. τίς ἀμφιχαλκοφάλαρα δώματα κτυπεῖ ; 

ΚΗ. ἰέναι σ᾽ ἐκέλευον οἱ στρατηγοὶ τήμερον, 

ταχέως λαβόντα τοὺς λόχους καὶ τοὺς λόφους" 

κἄπειτα τηρεῖν νιφόμενον Tas εἰσβολας. 

ὑπὸ τοὺς Χόας γὰρ καὶ Χύτρους αὐτοῖσί τις 975 


metre preserved by Dionysius Halic.: οἱ δ᾽ ἐπείγοντο πλωταῖς ἀπήνῃσι 
χαλκεμβόλοις. <A still nobler use of the word is to be found in the 
Pindaric writings, where the poet employs it to express the speed, 
with which the deeds of heavenly powers are accomplished : 
ὠκεῖα δ᾽ ἐπειγομένων ἤδη θεῶν 
πρᾶξις, ὁδοί τε βραχεῖαι. 
κεῖνο κεῖν᾽ duap διαίτα- 
σεν. Pyth. ΙΧ. τι9. 
_ 071. ἀμφὶ χαλκοφάἄλαρα δώματα. So Reiske, Brunck, Pors. Bek. 
Sch. Dind. ἀμφιχαλκοφάλαρα, Elms. Passow, Etym. Mag. ; the latter 
resolving the word into ἀμφὶ, χαλκὸς, and φάλαρα, which latter term 
he explains by τὰ τῶν ἵππων μετωπίδια. But is this interpretation 
correct? At v. 1087. Lamachus is certainly addressed as Λαμαχίέπ- 
πίον, my little equestrian: but as the whole object of that scene is 
to put the representative of the war-party in the most ridiculous 
light possible, the appellation, I imagine, is addressed rather to the 
position in which he is carried or supported by his two servants, 
than applied to his actual condition in society, or to any icular 
delight which he took in his horse or its trappings. e great 
topic of ridicule pointed at Lamachus throughout this play, from 
his first appearance on the stage, till he comes before the spectators 
wounded and helpless, is his enormous crest. Compare therefore 
the quotation from Alceus, v. 520. and translate, 4 house filled 
with a great brazen-crested helmet ; (something like that in Lord 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto ;) or else render generally, with Pas- 
sow, A house ornamented all about with brazen toys and trifles. 
That the exact meaning of the word φάλαρα, in reference to the 
ancient helmet, is not very easy to catch, see, among other refer- 
ences, Il. E. 743. A. 41. 11. 106. Blomfield’s Perse, p. 172. and 
compare Passow and Schneider in vv. φάλος, adapts, ἀμφίφαλος, 
τετράφαλος, τετραφάληρος, &c. 
Ib. κτυπεῖ, transit. makes to resound ; so κτυπεῖν χθόνα. 
974. νιφόμενον, licet ningat. Bruncx. But why not snowed 
spon ? Herodot. IV. 31. ra κατύπερθε ταύτης τῆς χώρης αἱεὶ νίφεται. 
en. Hell. II. 4. 2. 
Ib. τὰς εἰσβολὰς, the passes. Eq. 856. ras εἰσβολὰς τῶν ἀλφίτων, 
i. e. of the corn-market. 
975. ὑπὸ τοὺς Xdas, at the time of the feast. Herodot. I. 51. ὑπὸ 
τὸν νηὸν κατακαέντα. II. 36. ὑπὸ τοὺς θανάτους. Thucyd. —. ὑπὸ τὴν 
πρώτην ἐπελθοῦσαν νύκτα ἀπέδρα. 11. 27. ὑπὸ τὸν σεισμόν. Esch. 30, 
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ἤγγειλε λῃστὰς ἐμβαλεῖν Βοιωτίους. 
ΛΑ. ἰὼ στρατηγοὶ πλείονες ἢ βελτίονες. 
ov δεινὰ μὴ ᾿ξεῖναί με μηδ᾽ ἑορτάσαι ; 
ΔΙ. ἰὼ στράτευμα πολεμολαμαχαΐκον. 


9. Isoc. 78, a. Lysias, 195, 5. Alciph. lib. I. ep. 33. Damoxenus 
in Athen. III. 102, c. 

ποῖός τ᾽ ἐπὶ δύσιν Πλειάδων συνειδέναι 

ἰχθὺς, ὑπὸ τροπάς τ᾽ ἐστι χρησιμώτατος" 

ai μεταβολαὶ γὰρ αἴ τε κινήσεις κακὸν 

ἠλίβατον ἀνθρώποισιν, ἀλλοίωμά re. Porson’s Advers. p. 61. 


Ib. Χύτρους : the third day of the festival ; so called, says arch- 
bishop Potter, from χύτρα, a pot, which was brought forth full of 
all sorts of seeds, which the Athenians accounted sacred to Mercu- 
rius χθόνιος. The Scholiast quotes a passage from Theopompus, 
which refers the origin of the custom to those preserved from the 
great deluge. 

976. ἐμβαλεῖν. Pac. 701. ἀπέθανεν, | ὅθ᾽ of Λάκωνες ἐνέβαλον. Ly- 
828, 193, 7. els τὴν ἀλλοτρίαν ἐμβαλόντων. 195, 18. els ἔρημον τὴν 
χώραν ἐμβαλεῖν. Plut. Pericl. 18. 30. Aristid. 10. 

977. πλείονες ἢ βελτίονες, more conspicuous for their numbers than 
their merits or their services. For the grammar, see Matthiz, 
ἢ. 456. For the fact, hear the orators: Dem. 47, 9. οὐχ ἐχειρο- 
toveire δὲ ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν δέκα ταξιάρχους καὶ στρατηγοὺς καὶ φυλάρχους 
καὶ ἱππάρχους δύο; τί οὖν οὗτοι ποιοῦσιν ; πλὴν ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς, ὃν ἂν ἐκπέμ- 
Wyte ἐπὶ τὸν πόλεμον, οἱ λοιποὶ τὰς πομπὰς πέμπουσιν ὑμῖν μετὰ τῶν ἱερο- 
ποιῶν, Isoc. 31, d. ἔχοι δ᾽ ἄν τις ἐπιδεῖξαι καὶ τὴν πόλιν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, 
τὴν μάλιστα τὰς τυραννίδας μισοῦσαν, ὅταν μὲν πολλοὺς ἐκπέμψῃ στρατη- 
yous, ἀτυχοῦσαν, ὅταν δὲ δὲ ἑνὸς ποιήσηται τοὺς κινδύνους, κατορθοῦσαν. 

978. ἑορτάσαι. The Ionic form ὁρτάζειν is frequently found in 
Herodotus. Alciph. lib. III. ep. 18. ἑορτάσομεν δὲ μάλ᾽ ἡδέως. ep. 55. 
γενέσια ἑορτάζειν. Lucian, 11]. 234. οἴει yap εἰσαεὶ Διονύσια ἑορτάσειν. 
For the delight with which these Lenzan festivals in particular 
were pursued by rich and poor, learned and simple, at Athens, see 
the same sophist, who, to the readers of the small remains of Me- 
nander, serves the same purpose as Lucian for the dramas of Ari- 
stophanes : τί δὴ οὖν παθοῦσα, ὦ yiva,...dorude θαμίζεις, ᾿Ωσχοφόρια 
καὶ Λήναια ταῖς πλουσίαις ᾿Αθηναίων συνεορτάζουσα ; lib. I. ep. 4. ἐγὼ δὲ 
καὶ τὰς Θηρικλείους, καὶ τὰ καρχήσια, καὶ τὰς χρυσίδας καὶ πάντα τὰ ἐν 
ταῖς αὐλαῖς ἐπίφθονα παρὰ τούτοις ἀγαθὰ φνόμενα, τῶν κατ᾽ ἔτος Χοῶν καὶ 
ἣν ἐν τοῖς θέατροις Ληναίων ... οὐκ ἀλλάττομαι. (Menander to Glycera, 
ib. IT. ep. 3.) 

970.  λεμολαμαχᾶτκόν. The meaning I apprehend to be, Alas 
Jor an expedition, where the war will be between Lamachus and 
Acheans : or, where Lamachus, brave as he ts, will have to contend 
mth Acheans as brave as himself: or it may have reference to that 
epithet of Ceres, which has been explained at v. 709. and imply 
Prophetically that sorrow which the war will occasion him. 
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AA. οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, καταγελᾷς ἤδη σύ μου ; 980 
AI. βούλει μάχεσθαι Γηρυόνῃ-τετραπτίλῳ ; 

ΛΑ. αἱ, αἴ. 

olay ὁ κήρυξ ἀγγελίαν ἤγγειλέ μοι. 

ΔΙ. αἱ, ai τίνα δ᾽ αὖ μοι προστρέχει τις ἀγγελῶν 5 
AT’. Δικαιόπολι. ΔΙ. τί ἐστιν : AT. ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ταχὺ 
βάδιζε, τὴν κίστην λαβὼν καὶ τὸν χόα' 985 
ὁ τοῦ Διονύσου yap σ᾽ ἱερεὺς μεταπέμπεται. 

ἀλλ᾽ éyxover’ δειπνεῖν κατακωλύεις πάλαι. 


980. xarayehas—pov. So infr. καταγελῶν μου τῶν ὅπλων. Vesp. 
1406. καὶ καταγελᾷς μου; Herodotus puts a dative after καταγελᾶν : 
IIT. 37, 38. VII. 9. Lamachus, while uttering these words, ap- 
pears to prepare a blow for Diczopolis; but the latter is presently 
on the defensive. 

981. Γηρνόνῃ τετραπτίᾳῳῳ. The four-feathered Diceopolis in op- 
position with the three-crested Lamachus. (v. 878.) To justify this 
epithet, we must suppose Diceeopolis placing one of the four-winged 
locusts on his head, or otherwise garnishing it with the feathers of 
his poultry. Still further to magnify his position as an opponent to 
Lamachus, he assumes to himself the title of Geryon, who, besides 
his three heads, had, according to the descriptions of Stesichorus, 
(see Voss’s note,) six arms, six feet, and four wings. (In fables of 
this sort, we perhaps have the origin of that feature of the Old 
Comedy which tended to gratify an old popular feeling by substi- 
tuting bodily presence for abstract idea. the above adjuncts of 
Geryon evidently imply nothing more than a man who had three 
times the wit, strength, and activity of his neighbours. In a similar 
manner the attributes of strength and omniscience were assigned to 
Apollo by the old Lacedemonians, by representing him with four 
hands and four ears. Miiller, I. 376.) 

985. κίστην. Od. 2.76. μήτηρ δ᾽ ἐν κίστῃ ἐτίθει μενοεικῇ ἐδωδὴν, | 
παντοίην, ἐν δ᾽ ὄψα τίθει. For a representation of the ancient cisia, 
see Hope’s Costume of the Ancients, II. plate 203. 

Ib. χόα. Eq. 95. ἀλλ᾽ ἐξένεγκέ μοι ταχέως οἴνου χόα. 113, 355. 

986. It must be understood, that in entertainments of this kind, 
‘“‘the host provided only the accessories of the feast: the more 
solid materials and the measure of wine each guest was expected 
to bring with him.” Phil. Mus. I. 296. The cista spoken of in the 
preceding line was excellently adapted for this purpose. 

987. ἐγκόνει, said of those who cover themselves with dust while 
running. Pl. 255. tr’ ἐγκονεῖτε, σπεύδεθ᾽, Vesp. 240. Ecc. 489. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐγκονῶμεν, ὦνδρες. Av. 1324. οὐ θᾶττον ἐγκονήσεις ; Tl. 2. 648. Od. 
H. 340. ¥. 291. See Blomf. Prom. Vinct. p. 199. Sept. c. Theb. 
109. Pers.117. Among the Epidaurians, the agricultural classes 
were usually termed κονίποδες, i.e. dusty-feet. Miiller, II. 57. 
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τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα πάντ᾽ ἐστὶν παρεσκευασμένα, 
κλῖναι, τράπεζαι, προσκεφάλαια, στρώματα, 
4 , f 
στέφανοι, μύρον, τραγήημαθ, . . . . 990 
ἄμυλοι, πλακοῦντες, σησαμοῦντες, ἰτρία. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα σπεῦδε. ΛΑ. κακοδαίμων ἐγώ. 
ΔΙ. καὶ γὰρ σὺ μεγάλην ἐπεγράφου τὴν Γοργόνα. 

? 4 “A 7: > ‘4 
σύγκλειε, καὶ δεῖπνόν τις ἐνσκεναζέτω. 

ΛΑ. παῖ, παῖ, φέρ᾽ ἔξω δεῦρο τὸν γύλιον. ἐμοί. 995 

980. προσκεφάλαια. Vesp. 676. Lys. 926. Pl. 542. To adjust 

is patron’s cushion was a peculiar office of the flatterer. Theop. Ch. 
2. καὶ τοῦ παιδὸς ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ ἀφελόμενος τὰ προσκεφάλαια αὐτὸς ὑπο. 
στρῶσαι. 

Ib. στρώματα (orpévvups), all that is spread, or underlaid, for the 
purpose of reposing, lying beneath, or sitting upon. Hence the 
rough Cynic in Lucian: εὔχομαι δέ μοι rods μὲν πόδας ὁπλῶν ἱππείων οὐδὲν 
διαφέρειν, ὥσπερ φασὶ Χείρωνος' αὐτὸς δὲ μὴ δεῖσθαι στρωμάτων, ὥσπερ οἱ 
λέοντες" οὔτε τροφῆς δεῖσθαι πολυτελοῦς μᾶλλον ἢ οἱ κῦνες. εἴη δέ μοι γῆν 
μὲν ἅπασαν εὐνὴν αὐτάρκη ἔχειν, οἶκον δὲ τὸν κόσμον νομίζειν, τροφὴν δὲ al- 
ρεῖσθαι τὴν ῥάστην πορισθῆναι. Lucian’s Cynicus, ΙΧ. 209. 

990. τραγήματα, dessert. Alciph. lib. I. ep. 22. μέλλησις δὲ ἦν πολλὴ 
περιστεφόντων τραγημάτων τὰ πέμματα' ἦν δὲ ὁ καρπὸς τῆς πιστάκης καὶ 
βάλανοι φοινίκων καὶ κάρυα. Ep. 39. οἷον ἡμῶν ἐγένετο τὸ συμπόσιον... 
φδαὶ, σκώμματα, πότος els ἀλεκτρυόνων φδὰς, μύροι, στέφανοι, τραγήματα. 

QQI. ἄμυλοι, cakes made of fine wheatflour. Pac. 1195. Theoe. 
TX. 21. 

Ib. πλακοῦντες, broad-cake, so called from its appearance. See a 


pleasant letter in Alciphron on the subject of one, lib. I. ep. 22. 
In those visions of Lubberland, which have been alluded to above, 
τῶν δὲ πλακούντων ὠστιζομένων περὶ τὴν γνάθον ἦν ἀλαλητός. 
Athen. 268, d. 

Ib. σησαμοῦντες, sesame-cakes. The first author who mentions 
the sesamus is Herodot. I. 193. 11.117. See further Alciph. lib. 
ΠῚ. ep. 48. Lucian, IIT. 159. 

Ib. irpia. Small-cakes made of sesame and honey. Translate, 
honey-cakes. Sophocles in Eride (Dind. p. 38.) ἐγὼ δὲ πεινῶσ᾽ ad 
πρὸς irpia βλέτω. For a fuller account of Kthenian confectionary, 
see Mitchell’s Aristophanes, vol. I. p. 120. 

993. ἐπιγράφεσθαι, to select a patron and security, as the metics 
at Athens were obliged to do. Compare Pac. 684. The sense of 
the passage, as Elmsley observes, appears to be this: Lamachus hav- 
ing complained of his evil genius or demon (κακοδαίμων ἐγώ); Dice- 
opolis taunts him with the justice of his fate for having selected 
the Gorgon as his δαίμων. Compare Lucian, IV. 18, 30, 54. 

994. σύγκλειε, more commonly with acc. Eq. 1317. τὰ δικαστήρια 
συγκλείειν. Thes. 40. στόμα συγκλείσας. 

” 995. γύλιον, knapsack. Pac. 527. γυλίου στρατιωτικοῦ. 
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AI. παῖ, παῖ, φέρ᾽ ἔξω δεῦρο τὴν κίστην ἐμοί. 

ΛΑ. ἅλας θυμίτας οἷσε, παῖ, καὶ κρόμμυα. 

ΔΙ. ἐμοὶ δὲ τεμάχη" κρομμύοις γὰρ ἄχθομαι. 

ΛΑ. θρῖον ταρίχους οἷσε δεῦρο, παῖ, σαπροῦ. 

ΔΙ. κἀμοὶ σὺ δὴ, Tal, θρίον" ὀπτήσω δ᾽ ἐκεῖ. 1000 
AA. ἔνεγκε δεῦρο τὼ πτερὼ τὼ ‘kK TOU κράνους. 

ΔΙ. ἐμοὶ δὲ τὰς φάττας γε φέρε, καὶ τὰς κίχλας. 

ΛΑ. καλόν γε καὶ λευκὸν τὸ τῆς στρουθοῦ πτερόν. 
ΔΙ. καλόν γε καὶ ξανθὸν τὸ τῆς φάττης κρέας. 


3 a a a 
AA. ὦνθρωπε, παῦσαι καταγελῶν μου TOV ὅπλων. 1005 


997. ἅλας θυμίτας, salt mixed up with thyme. Pac. 1169. καὶ τοῦ 
θύμον τρίβων κυκῶμαι. Plin. XXI. 89. of this condiment: éritum 
cum sale thymum. XXXI. 41. sal marinus conditur etiam odoribus 
additis et pulmentarii vicem implet, excitans aviditatem, invitansque 
in omnibus cibis, tta ut sit peculiaris ex eo intellectus inter innumera 
condimenta. 

Ib. κρόμμυα, the common accompaniment of a campaign. Hence 
the purchases made Eq. 600. πριάμενοι κώθωνας, of δὲ καὶ σκόροδα καὶ 
κρόμμνα; and the aversion expressed for the knapsack, Pac. 529. 
τοῦ μὲν yap ὄζει κρομμνοξυρεγμίας. 

9909. θρῖον, properly a fig-leaf, (τρὶς, τρία, the three sections which 
compose a fig-leaf.) also a dish composed of suet, honey, eggs, and 
> wheat-flour. These articles, being wrapped up in a fig-leaf, were 
roasted and served up in the same. Translate, a stuffing. 

Ib. rapixous. The foregoing olio of course might be varied at 
pleasure. The preparation of Lamachus has an eye to the ensuing 
campaign. 

100¢. ἐκεῖ, Pointing to the high priest of Bacchus, who occupied 
a distinguished place in the theatre. (Hence the appeal of Bacchus 
himself, Ran. 297. leped, διαφύλαξόν μ᾽, ἵν᾽ ὦ σοι ξυμπότης.) In tragic 
and serious poetry, this adverb has often been used with the most 
powerful effect. Eurip. Med. 1069. εὐδαιμονοῖτον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖ, Byron: 
* but now a wife and mother, and now there.” 

1003. στρουθὸς, an ostrich. Lamachus says this, admiring at the 
same time his plume of ostrich feathers. Av. 875. εὔχεσθε στρουθῷ 
μεγάλῃ μητρὶ θεῶν καὶ ἀνθρώπων, (876. δέσποινα Κυβέλη, στρουθὲ, μῆτερ 
Κλεοκρίτου.) διδόναι Νεφελοκοκκυγιεῦσιν κι τ. Χ. Compare Herodot. IV. 
175, 192. and Xenoph. Anab. I. 5, 2. 


Ὁ Passow in v. Pollux’s receipt, (VI. 57.) as emended by Elmsley, is as fol- 
lows: τὸ δὲ θρῖον ὧδε ἐσκεύαζε" στέαρ ὕειον ἐφθὺν λαβὼν μετὰ γάλακτος, éulyw 
χονδροπαχῆ" συμφυράσας δ᾽ αὐτὰ χλωρῷ τυρῷ καὶ λεκίθοις way καὶ ἐγκεφάλοις, 
περιβαλὼν συκῆς φύλλῳ εὐώδει, (ous ὀρνιθείῳ ἣ ἐριφείῳ ἐνῆψεν" ἔπειτα ckaipay, 
ἀφῇἤρει τὸ φύλλον, καὶ ἐνέβαλλεν εἰς ἀγγεῖον μέλιτος ζέοντος. καὶ τὸ μὲν ὄνομα τῷ 
ἐδέσματι προσέθηκε τὸ φύλλον" ἡ δὲ μίξις πάντα ἐξ ἴσων δέχεται" τῶν δὲ λεκίθων, 
πλεῖον" ἐπεὶ πηγνύουσι καὶ συνιστᾶσι. 
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AI. ὦνθρωπε, βούλει μὴ βλέπειν εἰς τὰς κίχλας ; 

ΛΑ. τὸ λοφεῖον ἐξένεγκε τῶν τριῶν λόφων. 

ΔΙ. κἀμοὶ λεκάνιον τῶν λαγῴων δὸς κρεῶν. 

ΛΑ. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τριχόβρωτες τοὺς λόφους μου κατέφαγον. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ πρὸ δείπνου τὴν μίμαρκυν κατέδομαι. 1010 
ΛΑ. ὦνθρωπε, βούλει μὴ προσαγορεύειν ἐμέ ; 

ΔΙ. οὔκ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ χὠ παῖς ἐρίζομεν πάλαι. 

βούλει περιδόσθαι, κἀπιτρέψαι Λαμάχῳ, 

πότερον ἀκρίδες ἥδιόν ἐστιν, ἢ κίχλαι; 


1006. βλέπειν cis. Av. 264, 309. Nub. 187, 193. Atsch. 73. 14. 
τολμᾷ λέγειν βλέπων εἰς τὰ πρόσωπα τὰ ὑμέτερα. 75, (7. βλέπων els τὰ 
τούτων πρόσωπα. 

1007. λοφεῖον, case, tn which a plume of feathers, and also a look- 
ing glass are kept. Compare Nub. 751. and Brunck’s note. 

1008. λεκάνιον dim. of λεκάνη, dish, or plate. 

1009. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ, truly. Lysistr. 749. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ χαλκίον | ἔχειν τι φαίνει 
κοῖλον. 

Ib. τρειχόβρωτες, properly hatr-devouring, equivalent, says Passow, 
to σῆτες, Opies, σκώληκες, moths. Cf. Pollux, I. 24. 

ΙΟΙΟ. μέμαρκις or μίμαρκυς, prop. 8 preparation of a hare’s intes- 
tines in its blood. Schneid. Transl. hare-soup. 

Ib. κατέδομαι, fut. middle of κατέδω. κατέδονται, Homer. 

IOIl. προσαγορεύειν. But what words, says an elegant French 
scholar, had Diceopolis addressed to Lamachus? To get rid of this 
difficulty M. Boissonade (Wolf’s Analect. III. 79.) makes an alter- 
ation in the dialogue, prefixing vv. 1005, 6. to the present verse. 
But does not the bye-play of the dialogue render such a change un- 
necessary ? Sup Diceopolis to be conversing with Lamachus’s 
servant (as the dialogue evidently indicates), but with his eye fixed 
upon Lamachus, and the latter might easily conceive what was ad- 
dressed to the servant, to have been addressed to himself. 

1012. οὐκ: I am not addressing you. 

1013. περιδόσθαι, to wager. Eq. 791. ἐθέλω περὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς περι- 
δόσθαι. Nub. 644. περίδου νυν ἐμοὶ, | εἰ μὴ τετράμετρόν ἐστιν ἡμιεκτέον. 
‘Ach, 772. (Br.) περίδου νῦν μοι περὶ θυμιτᾶν ἁλῶν. IL. ¥. 485. τρίποδος 
περιδώμεθον ἠὲ λέβητος. Od. Ψ. 78. αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν ἐμέθεν περιδώσομαι αὐτῆς. 

Ib. ἐπιτρέψαι. sc. τὴν δίκην or τὴν κρίσιν. Vesp. 521. καὶ τούτοισί γ᾽ 
ἐπιτρέψαι θέλω. 1423. Ran. 529. rois θεοῖσιν ἐπιτρέπω. 810. εἶτα τῷ 
σῷ δεσπότῃ | ἐπέτρεψαν, ὁτιὴ τῆς τέχνης ἔμπειρος ἦν. Lys. 1110. συνεχώ- 
ρησάν σοι καὶ κοινῇ τἀγκλήματα πάντ᾽ ἐπέτρεψαν. 

ἴδτ2. ἀκρίδες, locusts. Il. Φ. 12. ὡς δ᾽ ὅθ' ὑπαὶ ῥιπῆς πυρὸς ἀκρίδες 
ἢερέθονται | φευγέμεναι ποταμόνδε. ‘That the locust was a mean sort of 
food is evinced, as Kuster observes, from the word with which it is 
put in opposition. 
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AA. ot’ ὡς ὑβρίζεις. ΔΙ. ras ἀκρίδας κρίνει πολύ. 1015 
ΔΑ. παῖ, παῖ, Καθελών μοι τὸ δόρυ δεῦρ᾽ ἔξω φέρε. 

ΔΙ. παῖ, παῖ, σὺ δ᾽ ἀφελὼν δεῦρο τὴν χορδὴν φέρε. 
ΛΑ. φέρε, τοῦ δόρατος ἀφελκύσωμαι τοὔλυτρον. 

ἔχ, ἀντέχου, παῖ. ΔΙ. καὶ σὺ, παῖ, τοῦδ᾽ ἀντέχου. 


Ib. ἀκρίδες ἥδιον. The grammatical construction is the same as in 
the well-known passages ;—Triste lupus stabulis, Virgil, Ecl. 3. 
Dulce satis humor, Ibid. The following passage, where Theognis 
subjoins the neuter article to τῆς ἀρετῆς is more worthy of observa- 
tion : 

πολλοί τοι πλουτοῦσι κακοὶ, ἀγαθοὶ δὲ πένονται" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς τούτοις οὐ διαμειψόμεθα 
τῆς ἀρετῆς τὸν πλοῦτον' ἐπεὶ τὸ μὲν, ἔμπεδον αἰεί" 
χρήματα δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἄλλοτε ἄλλος ἔχει. 315—318. 

1015. oy ὡς. Kidd com other verses beginning in the 
same manner: Vesp. 1449. oi és ἀπολῶς Nub. 773. ofp’ ὡς ἥδομαι. 
Pac. 173. οἴμ᾽ ὡς δέδοικα. 424. of ὡς ἐλεήμων. Thes. 1212. ot ὡς 
ἀπόλωλον. Lys. 463. οἴμ᾽ ὧς κακῶς. Pl. goo. οἴμ᾽ ὡς ἄχθομαι. 

1016. καθελὼν, depromens, Brunck. Vesp. 936. αὐτὸς καθελοῦ, 
Nub. 750. καθέλοιμε νύκτωρ τὴν σελήνην. 

1017. ἀφελῶν, having withdrawn, i.e. from the fire where the 
χορδὴ was roasting. 

1018. φέρε---ἀφελκύσωμαι. Vesp. 54. φέρε... κατείπω. 848. ἐνέγκω 
906. ῥοφῶ. 990. περιάγω. 903. ἐξεράσω. 1407. ἀνείπω. 15 16. ἔν Ὧν 
χωρήσωμεν. For other examples of φέρε, or more commonly φέρε 
νυν, followed by a subjunctive, see Pl. 768, 790, 964. Ecc. 28, 34, 
735, 869. Nub. 731. Lys. 864, 890, 916, 1096. 

apedxva=dhédxw, to withdraw, to draw out from. 

ih τοὔλυτρον, i. e. τὸ ἔλυτρον (Ave), sheath or covering. ΑἸοὶ- 
phron, lib. I. ep. 22. hulls: κάρνα τῶν ἔλύτρων ἐξηρημένα. Lib. III. 
ep. 6o. ὁ δὲ ἔλυτρα τῶν καρύων ἐπολυπραγμόνει. 

1019. ἔχε, hold, don’t move, keep your ground. Vesp. 1149. ἔχ᾽, 
ὠγαθὲ, καὶ στῆθί γ᾽ ἀμπισχόμενος. Pac. 1193. ἔχ᾽, ἀποκάθαιρε τὰς τραπέζας 
ταυτῃΐ. Il. Ἑ. 670. ἀλλ᾽ ἔχεν, ἣ τὰ πρῶτα πύλας καὶ τεῖχος ἐσᾶλτο. Od. 
T. 494. ἔξω δ᾽, ὡς ὅτε ris στερεὴ λίθος, ἠὲ σίδηρος. See also Heindorf’s 
notes to Plato in Protag. 349, d. Gorg. 460, a a. 

Ib. ἀντέχου, stand fast. Thucyd. II. 64. οἵτινες πρὸς τὰς ξυμφορὰς 
γνώμῃ μὲν ἥκιστα λυποῦνται, ἔργῳ δὲ μάλιστα ἀντέχουσιν, οὗτοι καὶ πόλεων 
καὶ ἰδιωτῶν κράτιστοί εἶσιν. 

Ib. τοῦδ᾽ ἀντέχου, press against. Diceopolis gives the spit to the 
servant, that he may assist in drawing the roasted meat from it. A 
kitchen is not the place for enforcing lessons of high virtue ; but 
even a kitchen requires its proper superintendant ; and te fe follow- 
ing ἢ ent, in which the cpealter appears to be complaining of 
the speedy ruin which an ill-judged marriage had brought upon 
him, shews that lessons of prudence may be derived even from a 
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ΛΑ. τοὺς κιλλίβαντας οἷσε, παῖ, τῆς ἀσπίδος. 1020 
ΔΙ. καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς τοὺς -κριβανίτας ἔκφερε. 

ΛΑ. φέρε δεῦρο γοργόνωτον ἀσπίδος κύκλον. 

ΔΙ. κἀμοὶ πλακοῦντος τυρόνωτον δὸς κύκλον. 

AA, ταῦτ᾽ οὐ καταγελώς ἐστιν ἀνθρώποις πλατύς ; 


kitchen. For the inimitable dexterity with which the fragment — 
itself was rescued from the obscurity in which it had previously 
lain, see the pages of the masterly scholar from whom it is derived : 

μὰ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν, ἄνδρες, εἰκόν᾽ οὐκ ἔχω 

εὑρεῖν ὁμοίαν τῷ γεγονότι πράγματι, 

ζητῶν πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν, τί ταχέως ἀπολλύει" 

στρόβιλος" ἐν ὅσῳ συστρέφεται, προσέρχεται, 

πρυέλαβεν, ἐξέρριψεν, αἰὼν γίγνεται. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πελάγει συγκλυσμός' ἀναπνοὴν ἔχει 

“« Ζεῦ σῶτερ,᾽" εἰπεῖν, ““ἀντέχου τῶν σχοινίων," 

“* ἑτέραν περιμεῖναι χἀτέραν τρικυμίαν." Porson’s Advers. p. 294. 
For further illustrations of this construction, see Herodot. I. 134. 
Pind. Nem. I. 50. Dem. 71, 27. to which may be added a passage of 
exquisite beauty and pathos in the Troades of Euripides, v. 759. 
The fragments of Sophocles (Dind. p. 45. Fr. 325.) present one of 
a far less agreeable nature, and most probably written when the 
noble genius of Sophocles was beginning to give way to that spirit 
of avarice for which he was subsequently rebuked by Aristophanes 
(in Pac. 695—9). 

1020, τοὺς κιλλίβαντας---τῆς ἀσπίδος, my shteld-siand. κιλλίβας 
(κῶλλος, βαίνω). On this frame Lamachus reclines his shield for the 
purpose of oiling and cleaning it before the spectators. 

1021. τῆς ἐμῆς: κίστης, or rather yaorepos understood. 

Ib. xpBaviras, sc. ἄρτους : properly, loaves baked in a clibanus. 
Translate, bread-siand. KpiBavos (Attice), a vessel of earth or iron, 
broader below than above, and which for baking of bread was found 
to answer better than the proper oven (isvds). Herodot. II. 92. of 
δὲ dy καὶ κάρτα βούλωνται χρηστῇ τῇ βύβλῳ χρᾶσθαι, ἐν κλιβάνῳ διαφανέϊ 
πνίξαντες, οὕτω τρώγουσι. Passow inv. In two qepments of So. 
phron (V. VI.) we find the common and the Attic dialect alternately 
used: V. δεῖπνον ταῖς θείαις κριβανίτας καὶ dudpous, καὶ ἡμιάρτιον Ἕκάτᾳ. 
VI. τίς σταιτίτας ἢ κλιβανίτας ἢ ἡμιάρτια πέσσει; Fragm. Aristoph. 
Dind. 138. 

a, τουτὶ ri ἣν τὸ πρᾶγμα; β. θερμοὺς ὦ τέκνον. 
a, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ παραφρονεῖς ; B. κριβανίτας ὦ τέκνον. 

1022. γοργόνωτον, with a Gorgon on its back. Besides the obvi- 
ous sneer at Lamachus, the humour is directed apparently against 
the compound epithets of the tragedians. Bergler compares Eurip. 
Pheen. 1146. σιδηρονώτοις δ᾽ ἀσπίδος τύποις ἐπὴν | γίγας. Troad. 1136. 
χαλκόνωτον ἀσπίδα. 

1023. τυρόνωτος, with cheese upon its back. Compare Suidas in v. 

1024. κατάγελως. See supra, v.75. The simple word γέλως oc- 
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ΔΙ. ταῦτ᾽ οὐ πλακοῦς δῆτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀνθρώποις γλυκύς ; τοῦς 
ΛΑ. κατάχει σὺ, παῖ, τοὔλαιον. ἐν τῷ χαλκίῳ 

_ ἐνορῶ γέροντα δειλίας φευξούμενον. 

ΔΙ. κατάχει σὺ τὸ μέλι. κἀνθάδ᾽ εὔδηλος γέρων 
κλάειν κελεύων Λάμαχον τὸν -Γοργάσου. 

ΛΑ. φέρε δεῦρο, παῖ, θώρακα πολεμιστήριον. 1030 
ΔΙ. ἔξαιρε, παῖ, θώρακα κἀμοὶ τὸν χόα. 

ΛΑ. ἐν τῷδε πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους θωρήξομαι. 


curs far more frequently in this sense. Eurip. Ion. 528. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν 
οὐ γέλως κλύειν ἐμοί; Troad. ggo. Orest. 1576. No writer makes 
more frequent use of it than the great orator Demosthenes. See 
the noble passage, 428, 16. J.ater writers not unfrequently add 
the epithet πλατύς. Synesius, epist. 50. γέλως ἂν εἴη πλατύς. The- 
ophyl. Simon. epist. 10. ἐγὼ δὲ πλατὺν γέλωτα τῶν σῶν καταχέω δογμά- 
των. Philostr. in Vit. Apoll. ΓΝ. XX. 157. τὸ μειράκιον κατεσκέδασε 
τοῦ λόγον πλατύν re καὶ ἀσελγῇ γέλωτα. Lucian, IIT. 232. καὶ ἄπεισί σοι 
πλατὺ ἐγχανών. 

1026. ἐν τῷ xadxip. By the simple expedient of dropping the 
full stop, which had usually been placed after the word χαλκίῳ, 
Dindort has removed all the difficulties which formerly beset this 
passage, and to get rid of which Elmsley had substituted ἐκ τοῦ 
χαλκίον. The word χαλκίον refers to the metal of Lamachus’s shield. 

1027. δειλίας φευξούμενον, about to be tried on a charge of ©con- 
ardice. Elmsley compares Eq. 368. διώξομαί σε δειλίας. 

1029. Λάμαχον τὸν Topydcov. Lamachus was in fact the son of 
Xenophanes (Thucyd. VI. 8). His true patronymic is altered for 
the purpose of playing on his Gorgon shield. 

1032. ἐν τῷδε, with this, or by means of this. Supr. v. 184. κἀν 
τῷ στόματι λέγουσι. Ran. 1449. δυστυχοῦμεν ἐν τούτοισι. Od. ©. 459. 
᾽᾿Οδυσῆα ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ὁρῶσα. Pind. Ol. I. 140. ἐν πτεροῖσίν τ' ἀκά- 
μαντας ἵππους. Χ. 07. ἐν ἅπαντι κράτει. Pyth. 1]. 14. ἀγαναῖσιν ἐν] 
χερσὶ ποικιλανίους | ἐδάμασσε πώλους. Dem. 234, 25. ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖν δυοῖν 
ὀβολοῖν ἐθεώρουν ἄν. 536, 25. νῦν δὲ τοῦτο μὲν οὐκ ἐποίησεν, ἐν ᾧ τὸν 
δῆμον ἐτίμησεν ἄν. 628, 1. τὴν τοῦ δήμον δωρεὰν, ἐν 7 πολίτης γέγονε. 
Isoc. 185, c. ἐν οὖν ταῖς ἀπορίαις, ἐν αἷς αὐτοὶ δυναστεύουσιν, ἐν ταύταις 


ς The following translation, though somewhat diffuse, will serve to give 8 
general idea of the text: 
Lam. Oil on my buckler :—[oil is poured on his shield, which he stirs aboul] 
what discern we here ? 

A wither'd forehead and locks appear ! 
I see a man, who shuns the battle’s strife, 
Fixt at the bar, and pleading for his life ! 

Dic. Some honey, boy ;—[ pours ἐξ on a sweet cake} I mark a reverend face: 
Soft are the lines, and all the features grace ; 
Courteous and frank, peace-loving, friendly, civil ; 
But giving empty braggarts to the Devil. 
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ΔΙ. ἐν τῷδε πρὸς τοὺς συμπότας θωρήξομαι. 
ΛΑ. τὰ στρώματ᾽, ὦ παῖ, δῆσον ἐκ τῆς ἀσπίδος. 
ΔΙ. τὸ δεῖπνον, ὦ παῖ, δῆσον ἐκ τῆς κιστίδος. 1035 


ὕδιστ᾽ ἂν ἴδοιεν ἅπαντας ὄντας τοὺς πολίτας. Alciph. lib. I. ep. 33. ἐν 
σκώμμασιν, κι τ.λ. 

Ib. θωρήξομαι. An Homeric word, which needs no explanation. 
Hes. Theog. 431. θωρήσσονται. Arist. Pac. 1286. Translate, both 
in this and the following verse, I shall do battle. 

1033. πρὸς τοὺς ξυμπότας. The preposition πρὸς appears here to 
signify witk, as in the preceding verse it implied against. There 
are many passages in which either of these senses seems assumeable. 
Ran. 793. διαγωνιεῖσθ᾽ ἔφασκε πρός γ᾽ Εὐριπίδην. Thes. 806. πρὸς ᾽Αρι- 
στομάχην .. πολεμίζειν. Asch. 81, 7. τοῖς μὲν πύκταις ἐστὶν ὁ ἀγὼν πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους, τοῖς δ᾽ ἀξιοῦσι στεφανοῦσθαι πρὸς αὐτὴν τὴν ἀρετὴν ἧς καὶ ἕνεκα 
στε a. 

Ib. θωρήξομαε, to be intoxicated with drinking unmixed wine. See 
Theognis, vv. 413, 470, 880. But by what artifice of expression 
or gesture was an actor able to give two such totally different 
meanings to one and the same word? The gesture may easily be 
conceived: 2 martial movement on the part of Lamachus—a bon- 
vivant application of the pitcher to his mouth by Dicxopolis—will 
put their respective situations in that vivid contrast which prevails 
so entirely throughout this scene: but the contrast of expression 18 
a mystery, and must remain one. To the general references given 
above, add the following extended quotations, which will serve 
other purposes besides that of exemplifying a very unusual word : 


δισσαί τοι πόσιος κῆρες δειλοῖσι βροτοῖσι, 
δίψα τε λυσιμελὴς, καὶ μέθυσις χαλεπή. 
τούτων δ᾽ ἂν τὸ μέσον στρωφήσομαι, οὐδέ με πείσεις, 
οὔτε τι μὴ πίνειν, οὔτε λίην μεθύειν. 
οἶνος ἐμοὶ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα χαρίζεται, ἐν δ᾽ ἀχάριστος, 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν θωρήξας μ' ἄνδρα πρὸς ἐχθρὸν ἄγῃ. 
Theogn. 835—840. 
How far the pains and penalties attached to a contrary course may 
have led to these prudent resolutions, I do not undertake to say : 
let the reader judge for himself: 


οἰνοβαρῶ κεφαλὴν, ᾿Ονομάκριτε, καί pe βιᾶται 
οἶνος" ἀτὰρ γνώμης οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ἐγὼ ταμίης 
ἡμετέρης, τὸ δὲ δῶμα περιτρέχει" ἀλλ᾽ dy’, ἀναστὰς 
πειρήσω, μή πὼς καὶ πόδας οἶνος ἔχῃ, 
καὶ νόον ἐν στήθεσσι. δέδοικα δὲ μή τι μάταιον 
ἔρξω θωρηχθεὶς, καὶ μέγ᾽ ὄνειδος ἔχω. Ib. 503—508. 
1034-7. In the arrangement of these verses, the text of Din- 
dorf and Schutz has been followed. Elmsley and Bekker differ 
from each other, as well as from the two editors just named, in 
their disposition of them. 
Q 
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AA. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ τὸν γύλιον οἴσω λαβών. 

ΔΙ. ἐγὼ δὲ θοἰμάτιον λαβὼν ἐξέρχομαι. 

ΛΑ. τὴν ἀσπίδ᾽ αἴρου, καὶ Radi’, ὦ παῖ, λαβών. 

νίφει. βαβαιάξ' χειμέρια τὰ πράγματα. 

ΔΙ. αἴρου τὸ δεῖπνον. συμποτικὰ τὰ πράγματα. 1040 

XO. ᾿Αντίμαχον τὸν Ψακάδος, τὸν ξυγγραφὴῆ, τὸν μελέων 
ποιητὴν, 


1037. ἐξέρχομαι : to join the banquet at the high priest’s. 

1039. χειμέρια (χεῖμα). Fr. Aristoph. in Anagyr. καὶ ξυννένοφε καὶ 
χειμέρια βροντᾷ μάλ᾽ εὖ. Kruse in describing the winter of Greece, 
observes (Hellas, I. 271.) that it consists principally in rain: and 
hence he derives the word χειμὼν from xéo. For the description of 
a severe Attic winter, see Alciphron's Epistles, lib. I. ep. 23. lib. 
III. ep. 30. Longus Pastoral. hb. III. p. 66. 

1040. συμποτιά. The word occurs, Lucian, I. 144. Alciph. lib. 
III. ep. 51. 

1041. Joy and sorrow, says the Theban bard, (Olymp. 11. 62.) 
come in alternate order. The reader therefore, whose imagination 
has just been regaled with such rich preparations for a feast, must 
now be content to listen to the wailings for a fast, which the Chorus 
had been made to suffer from a former choregus, of the name of 
Antimachus. Of the duties of a choregus a fuller account will be 
given hereafter: it will be sufficient for the present to observe, 
that the first care of the person appointed to this office was to pro- 
vide for his chorus, or troop, a person properly qualified to instruct 
them in their parts; that during this period of instruction he had to 
maintain them ; and that he was more particularly bound to provide 
such liquid and solid foods as would have the effect of strengthen- 
ing and improving their voices. Boeckh, II. 209. The metre, as 
arranged by Dindorf, is pentameter choriambic, and similar to one 
used by Callimachus in a poem from which the following specimen 
is given by Hephestion, p. 53. 

δαίμονες εὐυμνότατοι, Φοϊβέ re καὶ Ζεῦ, διδύμων γενάρχαι. 

Ib. τὸν Ψακάδος. In fluids, ψακὰς is ἃ small drop of any kind. 
Herodot. IIT. 10. ὕσθησαν ai Θῆβαι ψακάδι. Athens was prolific of 
nicknames ; and the word is here assigned as a patronymic to An- 
timachus, from a habit which he had of sputtering his saliva on 
bystanders, when talking to them. Had the comedy of Nicophon 
been then in existence, it would have afforded the angry Chorus 
a very appropriate quotation against their parsimonious and sput- 
tering provider : 

Νιφέτω μὲν ἀλφίτοις, 
ψακαζέτω δ᾽ ἄρτοισιν, vero δ᾽ ἔτνει" 
ζωμὸς διὰ τῶν ὁδῶν κυλινδείτω κρέα. Athen. 269, 6. 
A modern reader will doubtless prefer a beautiful fragment of 
Sophocles, as illustrative of this word ψακάς : 


ΑΧΑΡΝΗΣ. 427 
ὡς μὲν ἁπλῷ λόγῳ κακῶς ἐξολέσειεν ὁ Ζεύς" 
ὅς γ᾽ ἐμὲτὸν τλήμονα, Λήναια χορηγῶν, ἀπέκλεισ᾽ ἄδειπνον. 


φεῦ, φεῦ, τί τούτου χάρμα μεῖζον ἂν λάβοις 
τοῦ γῆς ἐπιψαύσαντα κᾷθ᾽ ὑπὸ στέγῃ 
πυκνῆς ἀκοῦσαι Waxddos εὑδούσῃ φρενί. Dind. p. 57. 

Ib. τὸν ξυγγραφῆ, the prose writer, the historian. The words ovyypa- 
gets and συγγράμματα, as Heindorf remarks (Lysis Platonis, δ. 3), are 
often opposed to “ ποιηταὶ and ποιήματα. Phedr. 235, c. ἀκήκοα ἢ πον 
Lampois—f ᾿Ανακρέοντο-----ἢ καὶ συγγραφέων τινῶν. Lysid. 204, d. ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπειδὰν τὰ ποιήματα ἡμῶν ἐπιχειρήσῃ καταντλεῖν καὶ συγγράμματα. Add 
Isoc. 16, b. 23, b. Lucian, IIT. 259. ΓΝ. ο7. Or, the committee- 
man. On comparing a part of the Scholiast’s note with Thucyd. 
VIII. 67. Xen. Hel. 11. 3. 2. Isoc. 151, d., I think it not impro- 
bable that Antimachus was one of a select committee appointed to 
inquire, whether any alteration should be made in the law or custom 
which allowed persons to be brought on the stage by name. If the 
first translation is correct, the allusion must have been to the no- 
velty of a person embracing two branches of art, which, though 
such men as Byron, Scott, and Southey have combined with won- 
derful power in modern days, it was the practice of antiquity to 
keep more apart. Elmsley has got rid of the whole difficulty of 
the passage, metre as well as sense, by reading τὸν μέλεον τῶν μελέων 
ποιητήν. 

1042. Hermann (423.) gives the following instances of an iambic 
dipodia occurring in the second place of a tetrameter choriambus : 

ἐκ ποταμοῦ ᾿πανέρχομαι πάντα φέρουσα λαμπρά § Anacreon. 
οἶδα μὲν ἀρχαῖόν τι δρῶν, κοὐχὶ λέληθ᾽ ἐμαυτόν. 
Aristoph. in Amphiarao. 

Ib. ἁπλῷ λόγῳ, at a word, without mincing matters, without ex- 
ception, equivocation, or mental reservation. The adverb ἁπλῶς is 
used by Plato in much the same sense: Euthyp. 14, Ὁ. τόδε μέντοι 
σοι ἁπλῶς λέγω. ἁπλῶς οὕτως. Gorg. 468,c. Phileb. 12, c. ἔστι γὰρ 
ἀκούειν μὲν οὕτως ἁπλῶς ἕν τι. 

1043. Λήναια χορηγῶν. Dem. 535, 12. χορηγῶν παισὶ Διονύσια. 

Ib. ἄδειπνον. Though the meal here alluded to was most pro- 
bably the common evening one, which Antimachus had on some 
occasion refused to his troop, the word δεῖπνον affords an opportu- 
nity, which may not occur again, of alluding to that grand banquet 
(δεῖπνον ἐπινίκιον) which was given after a triumphant theatrical 
contest, as well as after success in war (Dem. 380, 23), and in the 
Olympic games (Andoc. 33, 1). This prize-feast is, directly or 
indirectly, a frequent source of encouragement to his orchestral 
troop by Aristophanes ; and the bill of fare offered in his Ecclesia- 
zuse is particularly provocative. Our friend Dicwopolis, with such 
a repast in prospect at the high priest’s, might well congratulate 
himself on the difference between his own situation and that of 


ς Pind. Pyth. I. 183. καὶ λογίοις καὶ ἀοιδοῖς. Nem. VI. 51. 
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Lamachus. (To understand the commencement of the following 
translation, it is necessary to premise, that the poet, contrary to the 
usual practice of the stage, is dismissing his troop in a dance, ap- 
parently of a novel kind.) 


Leader of the Come away, come away, 
Female Chorus. ’Tis no time for delay. 
If we loiter and dally, 
And stand shilly shally, 
’*T wixt the cup and the lip 
Some misfortune may slip, 
And the viands though basted 
May never be tasted. 
[Turns to one of I turn me to you; 
the Chorus.) | Throw your legs one and two, 


To a galliard that’s new. 

One of the Chorus. What is bidden I do. [begins dancing.] 

Leader. Here’s another, whose flanks 

r But deserve little thanks. 
[Zo one of the More vigour, more speed, 
Chorac Ifa banquet you heed ; [the whole Chorus gradu- 

And I’ve one in my eye, ally begin dancing.) 
That might make sluggards fly : 


‘Tis plenteous, ‘tis dainty, 
Tis fragrant, tis warm ; 

And the mere bill of fare 

Is as long as my ®arm. 

There’s lobster, there’s prawn, 
Cockle, oyster, and brawn ; 
There’s salt fish and fresh, 
Caught with hook and with mesh. 
Here a cod's head and shoulders 
Own soles for upholders: 

There anchovies and dace 

Keep a salmon in place. 

Add calves’ heads that ride 

In an ocean of brain ; 

Add thrush boil’d and fry'd, 

And teal spic’d and plain ; 

Add honey, add spices, 

Add hare-flesh in slices, 


ὁ This will be thought no exaggerated expression for the original, which throws 
the expected banquet into a word of somewhat more than seventy syllables long. 
The Athenians took pleasure in seeing the lungs of their actors well tried : hence 
the practice of reciting the short lines which followed the parabasis without 
taking breath. 

λεπαδοτεμαχοσελαχογαλεο- 
κρανιολειψανοδριμνυποτριμματο- 
σιλφιοπαραομελιτοκατακεχυμένρο- 
κιχλεπικοσσνφοφαττοπεριστερα- 
λεκτρυονοπτεγκεφαλοκιγκλοπε- 
λειολαγωοσιραιοβαφητραγανοπτερύγων. Eccles. 1169. 





ΑΧΑΡΝΗΣ. 4920 
ὃν ἔτ᾽ ἐπίδοιμι τευθίδος 
δεόμενον, ἡ δ᾽ ὠπτημένη 104s 


σίζουσα πάραλος, ἐπὶ τραπέζῃ κειμένη, 
ὀκέλλοι' κᾷτα μέλ- 


With widgeon and pigeon, 
And larks in a ring ;— 
Hand me there, for my share, 
Both a leg and a wing.— 
With such show of provision, 
Need I urge expedition ὃ 
To your legs then and win it, 
Such a banquet who chooses ; 
He's too late by a minute, 
Sixty moments who loses. 
Quarterly Review, vol. XXIII. 


1044. Bergler compares, Soph. Trach. 1055. ἂν ὧδ᾽ ἐπίδοιμι πεσοῦ- 
σαν | αὕτως, wf αὕτως, ds μ᾽ ὥλεσεν. Eurip. Med. 163. ὅν ποτ᾽ ἐγὼ 
νύμφαν τ᾽ ἐσίδοιμ᾽ | αὐτοῖς μελάθροις διακναιομένους. To which add 
Zésch. Choeph. 261. οὖς ἴδοιμ᾽ ἐγώ ποτε | θανόντας ἐν κηκῖδι πισσήρει 
φλογός. A similar humorous imprecation occurs in the Equites of 
our author, 927—940. 

Ib. revits, cutilefish. 

1046. ἐπὶ τραπέζῃ κειμένη. So Schutz and Bekker: the former 
observing, that throughout this passage we have a continued alle- 
gory, of the sweetest kind. ‘“ For asa ship,” says the learned com- 
mentator, “is first said ltori temminere, and then appellere, so, in the 
present instance, this fish roasted with salt, and hissing, is said first 
to hang over the table, and then to be landed on it.” That much 
previous preparation is here made for the purpose of exciting ap- 
petite in the first instance, and disappointing it afterwards, there 
can be little doubt ; nor can there be much more, I think, that this 
continued allegory ‘of the sweetest kind’ is a piece of banter on 
some contemporary writer; but whether directed at his language 
or his imagery, it is now impossible to say. ἐπὶ τραπέζης, Elms. 
Dind. 

1047. ὀκέλλοι, come to land ; tn cenaculum appellat. The simple 
verb is more in use among the poets. Transitiv.: Od. I. 546. K. 511. 
A. 20, M. §. Intrans.: I. 149, κελσάσῃσι δὲ νηυσὶ καθείλομεν ἱστία 
πάντα. In Argonauticis Orphei passim. Prose writers, as the 
learned editor of AEschylus observes (Prom. Vinct. p. 126.), used 
the word ὀκέλλειν in the same manner as they did ὀμόργνυμε for 
μόργνυμι, ὀδύρομαι for δύρομαι, ὀσταφὶς for σταφίς. Herodot. VIII. 
84. ὥκελλον τὰς νῆας. Alciph. lib. I. ep. 10. ἐποκέλλειν. 

Ib. μέλλοντος λαβεῖν. On μέλλω followed by an infinitive in the 
second aorist, see Porson in Orest. 929. Elmsley (Heracl. p. 117.) 
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“ a V4 
λοντος λαβεῖν αὐτοῦ, κύων 


ἁρπάσασα φεύγοι. 1049 

σι , > A 4 Ψ 3 Ψ “ ¢ 
τοῦτο μὲν αὐτῷ κακὸν ev’ κἄθ᾽ ἕτερον νυκτερινὸν γένοιτο. 
ἠπιαλῶν yap οἴκαδ᾽ ἐξ immacias βαδίζων, 


compares isch. Prom. 626. Eurip. Or. 292. Med. 393. Hippol. 
723. Iph. T. 484, 1264. Ion. 80, 760. Aristoph. Av. 367. Lys. 117. 

1049. Instead of the Chorus’s second ‘ Fitt’ of indignation and 
vengeance against Antimachus, the student may solace himself 
by contrasting a return of a different kind, made by a grateful 
troop. It is contained in a beautiful inscription for a tripod, which 
the successful company dedicate as a witness of their Dionysiac 
labours. After duly adverting to their own exertions, which ‘ had 
shaded their bright locks with head-bindings and the flowers of 
roses,’ the chorus commemorate as well the instructor, under whose 
tuition they had so prospered, as the flute-player, “ whose dulcet 
strains had acted like a nurse (εὖ δ᾽ ἐτιθηνεῖτο) in developing their 
musical powers.” But their loudest praises are reserved for Hippo- 
nicus, the son of Struthon, who as choregus had afforded the troop 
an opportunity of exerting their sweet-toned voices. The grateful 
songsters place him in the chariot of the Graces, and intimate that 
his name will be for ever famous ; an intimation which the course of 
events has certainly not yet falsified. For the original, see Brunck. 
Anal. J. p. 141. or Gaisford’s Hephestion, p. 343. 

1051. ἠπιαλῶν (mriados). This was a fever, calculated to give a 
patient some notion of Milton’s torments of the damned; being a 
succession of hot and cold fits, the latter predominating. (Passow 
in v.) To put a man on horseback, with either of these fits upon 
him, does not appear a very prudent or likely proceeding ; and | it 
is in this view, I presume, that the learned collector of the remains 
of Sophron proposes to derive the word from ἠπιάλης, the night- 
mare; and to render it stupens. Mus. Crit. IT. 349. 

Ib. ἠπιαλῶν and βαδίζων, nominatives absolute. See notes to Eu- 
ripidis Supp. I. 199; and to the examples there given, as also 
in Quart. Rev. V. 219. Monk’s Hippol. p. 3, 4. Elmsley’s (Ed. 
Tyr. p. 11. Blomfield’s Sept. c. Theb. p. 65. Gaisford’s Sophocles, 
I. pp. 15,145,195, 262. add Herodot. II.66. ταῦτα δὲ γινόμενα. Andoc. 
11, 14. γενόμενον ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν τιμωρεῖσθαι. 11, τό. δόξαντα δὲ ὑμῖν ταῦτα 
εἵλεσθε ἄνδρας εἴκοσι. 12, 26. σκέψασθε τοίνυν τί αὐτοῖς ὑπάρχον τῶν 
ἑτέρων κατηγοροῦσι. Asch. 62, 30. μετὰ ταῦτα ἐπήει ὁ χρόνος, Θεμιστο- 
κλῆς ἄρχων. Dem. 578, 25. τίς γάρ ἐστιν ὅστις καταχειροτονηθὲν αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀσεβεῖν περὶ τὴν ἑορτήν ; Lucian, I. 51. τοῦτο μὲν δεῖν of πολλοὶ 
κελεύοντες, ἄλλοι δὲ μαστιγοῦντες (but see Hemsterh.). Joseph. An- 
tiq. Jud. VII. 6. vii. δ. 4. καὶ γενόμενον ἄρρεν παιδίον, Σολομῶνα προση- 
γόρευσε, Ναθάνα τοῦ προφήτου κελεύσαντος. VIII. ii. 8. 8. οὐδὲ συγκε- 
χωρημένον ἡμῖν, κατεξανισταμένοις τοῦ πρέποντος τῆς πραγματείας, ἀθώοις 
ὑπάρχειν. IX. xiv. §. 3. χρησμῷ θρησκεύειν τὸν μέγιστον Θεὸν, ὡς τοῦτο 
σωτήριον αὐτοῖς ὃν, ἔμαθον. 
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εἶτα κατάξειέ τις αὐτοῦ μεθύων τῆς κεφαλῆς 'Opeorns 
μαινόμενος" ὃ δὲ λίθον λαβεῖν 

βουλόμενος ἐν σκότῳ λάβοι 

τῇ χειρὶ πέλεθον᾽ * * 1055 
ἐπάξειεν δ᾽ ἔχων 

τὸν μάρμαρον, κἄπειθ᾽ ἁμαρ- 


1052. κατάξειε. .. τῆς κεφαλῆς. Sch. Bek. τὴν κεφαλήν. So in a 

fragment of Aristoph. ap. Athen. 53. ἃ. 

A. ἄγε νυν ras ἀμυγδαλᾶς λαβὼν 
τασδὶ, κάταξον (Β. τὴν κεφαλὴν σαυτοῦ") λίθῳ. So Schweigh. 

But is not the second verse more properly edited by Dindorf, 
κάταξον τῇ κεφαλῇ σαυτοῦ λίθῳ the head being considered as the 
stone with which the almonds in question are to be broken. As 
examples of this verb followed by a gen. case: Vesp. 1428. κατεάγη 
τῆς κεφαλῆς. Pac. 71. ξυνετρίβη τῆς κεφαλῆς. Plato Gorg. 469. d. 
τῆς κεφαλῆς xareayévat, τὸ ὀστοῦν, as Elmsley remarks, is to be un- 
derstood. With acc.: Fragm. Aristoph. in Polluc. 11. 39. ἵνα μὴ xara- 
γῆς τὸ σκάφιον πληγεὶς ξύλῳ. Andoc. g, 6. Lysias 97, 35- 99, 46. 

1053. Orestes, a foot-pad of the day. The epithet μαινόμενος is 
added in allusion to his illustrious name-sake, maddened by the 
Furies. For a similar reason he is styled, ‘of the heroic race.’ Av. 
1401. 

1057. μάρμαρον. 1]. Μ. 380. Od. I. 499. μαρμάρῳ ὀκρυόεντι βαλών. 
Eurip. Pheen. 1416. λαβὼν δ᾽ ἀφῆκε μάρμαρον πέτρον. Theoc, XXII. 
411. τυκτὰν μάρμαρον. 

1058. ἁμαρτών. Liysias, 97, 9. ἐπειδὴ δὲ αὐτὸν ἡμυνάμην ἐνστὰς, 
ἔβαλλέ με λίθοις. καὶ ἐμοῦ μὲν ἁμαρτάνει, ᾿Αριστοκρίτον δὲ, ὃς παρ᾽ ἐμὲ 
ἦλθε per’ αὐτοῦ, βαλὼν λίθῳ συντρίβει τὸ μέτωπον. 

Ib. The following translation will serve to give a general idea 
of the above chorus; its details are not deserving of more minute 
inquiry : 

Sem1-CHorvs. 
This mode of acquittal 
I grant is not bad ; 
But I have a little 
Appendix to add. 
Imprimis a fever 
Be on this deceiver ;, 
Then as night brings him back 
From a ride on his hack ; 
As homeward he hies him, 
May a cut-purse surprise him, 
Who assails him and plies him 
With missile and stick, 
Like a mere lunatic. 
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τὼν βάλοι Ἰζρατῖνον. 
AT’. ὦ δμῶες, of κατ᾽ οἶκόν ἐστε Λαμάχου, 


My hero o'erthrown 

Casts about for a stone ; 

But his hand is at fault, 

And unwitting secures, 

What except pigeon’s dung 

Is the best of manures. 

But for science no matter :— 

He grasps well his batter, 

Takes aim, but the dark 

Throws him wide of his mark: 

Orestes escapes, 

And Cratinus instead 

Vows revenge for his curls 

And his dirt-spattered head. 
Mitchell’s Aristoph. I. 128. 


1059. The progress of the piece evidently requires here some 
little pageant or spectacle, and such it was the poet’s usual prac- 
tice to supply in the shape of a procession, a bridal pomp, a 
mock ¢ inauguration, or some dance of novel construction. What 
his stage-directions would have been, supposing his Acharnenses 
prepared for a modern theatre, it requires no great luxuriance of 
fancy to imagine. At the risk of bringing upon myself some 
critic, —“ terribly arch'd and aquiliné his nose,’—who will con- 
sider the dignity or simplicity of ancient literature as compro- 
mised by the suggestion of such little aids to the imagination, I 
venture to transcribe them: ‘‘ Scene, the house of the high-priest 
of Bacchus, with that of Lamachus adjoining. The stage dis- 
plays the usual preparations for a magnificent repast, accompa- 
nied by superb vases full of costly perfumes, and a rich profusion 
of chaplets and garlands, composed of flowers of all seasons of the 
year. Other adjuncts of a grand Athenian entertainment are seen 
in groupes of tumblers, jugglers, ball-players, and wavers of the 
torch. But the most conspicuous for elegance-of dress and grace 
of person, are the dancing and music women, lyrists, citharists, and 

layers on the f flute. Between two of the most attractive of the 
fatter, and with a face of the most joyous hilarity, is seen Dicseopo- 
lis, the representative of the peace-party. In his right hand he 
holds, like the other guests, a flagon of gold, prepared at the given 


e See the respective terminations of the Plutus, Ranw, Pax, Aves, Equites, 
Vespee, and Ecclesiazuse. In ‘the Clouds,’ having no other means for a ; 
he appears to have treated his spectators with a grand conflagration ; and had he 

i the bodies of his infamous sophists, as he has blasted their reputations, it 
would, to many readers, have been a source of additional gratification. 

f The learned reader, who requires vouchers for the above description, will find 
them in Fragm. Aristoph. (Diznd. p. 153). Lucian’s Nigrinus, I. 53. Xenophon’s 
Symposium. Epist. Alciphronis, lib. 111. ep. 72. and Hope’s Costume of the An- 
cients, Plates 88, 97, 132, 133) 195, 209, &c. 
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ὕδωρ, ὕδωρ ev χυτριδίῳ Oeppaivere 1060 
ὀθόνια, κηρωτὴν TapacKevacere, 

ἔρι᾽ οἰσυπηρᾶ, λαμπάδιον περὶ τὸ σφυρόν. 

ἁνὴρ τέτρωται χάρακι, διαπηδῶν τάφρον, 

καὶ τὸ σφυρὸν παλίνορον ἐξεκόκκισε, 

καὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς κατέαγε περὶ λίθον πεσών, 1065 


signal, to celebrate the distinctive rite of the ‘ Feast of Pitchers.’ 
The gay scene is suddenly disturbed by plaintive music and cries 
of distress, and a messenger abruptly enters.” 

Ib. κατ᾽ οἶκον. Lysist. 260. γυναῖκας, as ἐβόσκομεν κατ᾽ οἶκον | ép- 
φανὲς κακόν. Od. A. 717. πολλῶν (διφρῶν) κατὰ οἶκον ἐόντων. Herodot. 
II. 35. οἱ δὲ ἄνδρες, κατ᾽ οἴκους ἐόντες. 

1060. Oeppaivere. Pac. 843. θέρμαιν᾽ ὕδωρ. Il. ἘΞ. 7. θερμὰ λοετρὰ 

. 22 - θερμήνῃ. Od. 1. 376. elas θερμαίνοιτο. 

1061. ὀθόνια (dim. of ὀθόνη), fine white linen, or linen cloth. Od. 
H. 107. καιροσέων δ᾽ ὀθονέων ἀπολείβεται ὑγρὸν ἔλαιον. Used also of 
veils, arfd women's underclothing. Il. Fr. 141. αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἀργεννῇσι 
καλνψαμένη ὀθόνῃσιν. Σ. 595. τῶν δ᾽ al μὲν λεπτὰς ὀθόνας ἔχον. Alciph. 
lib. III. ep. 46. ὀθόνης Αἰγυπτίας (compare Herodot. II. 105, and see 
Kidd’s Dawes, p. 183.) Rosetta Inscript. ὀθόνια Bucowa τὰ els τὸ 
βασιλικὸν συντελούμενα ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς. 

Ib. κηρωτήν: a sort of pomade, something between plaister and 
salve. It occurs among the articles of an Athenian lady’s toilette, 
in a fragment of the Thesmoph. Secundz: 

ξυρὸν, κάτοπτρον, Ψψαλίδα, κηρωτὴν, λίτρον. 

1062. οἰσυπηρὰ, having the fat or sweat in them,—elpiov πινηρὸν, 
πινόεν, πινῶδες, οἱσυπόεν, οἰσυπῶδες, are expressions occurring in Hip- 

rates. 

Ib. λαμπάδιον, a bandage. Dio Cass. LVIII. 8, 3. Hesych. λαμ- 
πάδιον᾽ τὴν λεπτὴν κειρίαν, 7} ἐπιδοῦσιν. 

1064. παλίνορον. Dind. Sch. παλίνωρον. Bek. παλίνορρον. Elms. 
Blomfield in Agam. (p. 186). The two latter scholars refer it to 
the Homeric word παλίνορσος (retrogressus). 


Ὡς δ᾽ ὅτε ris re δράκοντα ἰδὼν παλίνορσος ἀπέστη 
οὔρεος ἐν βήσσῃς. 1]. I. 33. 


Ib. ἐκκοκκίζειν, to unkernel, to rob of tts kernel, to bring any thing 
out of tts holding-place. Pac. 63. (to plunder): ras πόλεις ἐκκοκκίσας. 
Lys. 364. (to expel): ἐκκοκκιῶ τὸ γῆρας. 448. (to pull to pieces): éx- 
κοκκιῶ Tas... τρίχας. Here: to wrench the ankle. Passow. 

1065. xaredye. Pl. 545. ἀντὶ δὲ Opdvous στάμνου κεφαλὴν κατεαγότος, 
ἀντὶ δὲ pdxrpas. Sapph. Frag. 2. ἀλλὰ κὰμ μὲν γλῶσσα Féfaye, λεπτὸν 
δ᾽, κιτ.λ. 

Ib. περὶ λίθον πεσών. ““ΨΌΪΡΟ vertitur impingens lapidt ; rectius 
εἰ caput afflixit circa lapidem prolapsus; nimirum ad lapidem 
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4 , “ 
καὶ Γοργὸν ἐξήγειρεν ἐκ τῆς ἀσπίδος. 
[4 A “ 4 v4 Ἁ 
πτίλον δὲ τὸ μέγα κομπολακύθου πεσὸν 
é . ra [4 Ἁ 3 ὔ 7 
πρὸς ταῖς πέτραισι, δεινὸν ἐξηύδα μέλος" 
ra ’ 
“ ᾧ κλεινὸν ὄμμα, νῦν πανύστατον σ᾽ ἰδὼν 
, , > 7. > 4s wed 4» 
λείπω aos ye Tovpov’ οὐκέτ᾽ El EO. 1070 
Α ῆ 4 ° ‘A N . 
τοσαῦτα λέξας, eis ὑδρορροὰν πεσὼν, 
ἀνίσταταί τε καὶ ξυναντᾷ δραπέταις 
A 3 , ‘ , / 
λῃστὰς ἐλαύνων καὶ κατασπέρχων δορί. 


pedes offendit, et prolapeus caput afflixit et vulneravit.” Scutz. 
ekker reads λίθῳ, and this is conformable with a passage in the 
Pax. 904. περὶ ταῖσι καμπαῖς ἡνίοχοι πεπτωκότες. 

1067. πτίλον»----τεσόν : nom. absolute. 

1068. ἐξηύδα. The text evidently requires Homeric or lyric 
language. Pind. Nem. X. 149. Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἀντίος ἤλυθέν ol, | καὶ τόδ᾽ 
ἐξαύδασ᾽ ἔπος. without an ace. Il. A. 363. Π. 19. 

1069. ὄμμα (ὄπτω), that which one sees, a stght, apparition. Pind. 
Eyth. V. 75. πύργος ἄστεος ὄμμα re φαεννότατον | ξένοισι. Soph. 
Electr. 903. ψυχῇ σύνηθες Supa. The glorious vision on the present 
occasion is Lamachus’s plume of feathers. 

1070. φάο----τοὐμὸν, the light of my eyes ; an oriental expression 
for what is most dear to a person. Od. IT. 23. P. 41. ἦλθες, Τηλέμαχε, 
γλυκερὸν φάος. Pind. Isth. 11. 24. εὐάρματον ἄνδρα γεραίρων, | ᾿Ακρα- 
γαντίνων φάος. Soph. Electr. 1224. ὦ φίλτατον φῶς. 

Ib. οὐκέτ᾽ εἴμ᾽ ἐγώ. Od. A. 480. εἰ δέ κε τεθνειῶτος ἀκούσῃς, μηδέ τὶ 
ἐόντος. Eurip. Hippol. 1157. Ἱθππόλυτος οὐκέτ᾽ ἐστί. Add Alciph. 
lib. I. ep. 10. lib. 11. ep. 3. Alian. lib. XII. c. 46. 

1071. ὑδρορροάν. Alciph. lib. III. ep. 47. εὑρὼν οὖν ὑδρορρόον ἀνεω- 
γότα οὐκ εἰς βάθος ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιπολῆς, καὶ ὑποδὺς εἰς τοῦτον κατεκρύβην. 

1072. ξυναντᾷ δραπέταις. Pl. 41. ὅτῳ ξυναντήσαιμι πρῶτον ἐξιών. 
44. καὶ τῷ ξυναντᾷς δῆτα πρώτῳ; Av. 137. ὅπου ξυναντῶν μοι ταδί τις 
μέμψεται. Hes. Theog. 877. οἱ κείνῃσι σνυναντῶσιν κατὰ πόντον. 

Ib. δραπέταις. subs. and adjec. Av. 76ο. δραπέτης ἐστιγμένος. He- 
rodot. VI. 11. ἐπὶ ξυροῦ ἀκμῆς ἔχεται ἡμῖν τὰ πρήγματα, ἄνδρες “loves, ἢ 
εἶναι ἐλευθέροισι ἣ δούλοισι, καὶ τούτοισι ὡς δρηπέτῃσι. Fragm. ex Thre- 
nis Pind. §. εὐδαιμόνων δραπέτας οὐκ ἔστιν ὄλβος. Asch. 37, 10. δραπέ- 
ras ἀνθρώπους. 75, 14. τοῖς δραπέταις ποσὶ καὶ λελοιπόσι τὴν τάξιν. 

1073. κατασπέρχειν, lo urge, to wmpel, to compel to advance αἱ a 
hurried pace; a8, νῆα ἔλάτῃσι, Oppian. Hal. IV. 90. The word oc- 
curs also somewhere in Thucydides. The simple verb, both in its 
active and passive sense, occurs frequently in the writings of Homer 
and Herodotus. 1]. N. 334. T. 317. Od. Γ. 283. N. 22. Herodot. 
I. 32. III. 72. V. 33. Voss justly observes, that amid all the ridi- 
cule thrown upon Lamachus, justice is always done by the poet to 
his personal courage. 
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ὁδὶ δὲ καὐτός" ἀλλ᾽ ἄνοιγε τὴν θύραν. . 
ΛΑ. ἀτταταῖ, arrarai, “" ' 
στυγερὰ τάδε γε κρνερὰ πάθεα. 
τάλας ἐγὼ διόλλυμαι 


1075 


Ἁ εν ’;᾽ ’ 
δορὸς ὑπὸ πολεμίου τυπείς. 
> nw 9 “ 4 Ν “A 4 I 
ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ aiaxrov | οἰμωκτὸν] ἂν γένοιτό μοι, 
, ¥ wv ᾿ 
Δικαιόπολις εἴ μ᾽ ἴδοι τετρωμένον, . 1080 
gS 3 3 “~ ~ “~ 4 ᾿ 
KGT €yxaveiTa ταῖς ἐμαῖς τύχαισιν. 
ΔΙ. ἀτταταῖ, ἀτταταῖ. 
’, ’ os 3 
φιλήσατον pe μαλθακῶς, ὦ χρυσίω, 
“ ἣ ΄- 
TOV γὰρ χοα πρῶτος ἐκπέπωκα. 
9 ‘ A 4 ζω. ες σας “A 
AA. ὦ συμφορὰ τάλαινα τῶν ἐμῶν κακῶν. 1085 
aN Ἁ 4 . 
ἰὼ, ἰὼ, τραυμάτων ἐπωδύνων. 
φΦἋ + “ ’ 
ΔΙ. in, ἰη, χαῖρε Λαμαχίππιον. 


1074. ὁδὶ δὲ καὐτός, Elmsley compares Vesp. 1360. ὁδὲ δὲ καὐτὸς 
ἐπὶ σὲ κἄμ᾽ ἔοικε θεῖν. Av. 1718. ὁδὶ δὲ καὐτός ἐστιν. 

1076. στυγερὸς (στυγέω). 1]. Β. 385. στυγερῷ dpni. Hes. Theog. 
211. στυγερὸν Μόρον. 456. Ἔρις στυγερήῆ. 775. στυγερὴ θεὸς... Στύξ. 
Tyrt. I. 8. χρησμοσύνῃ τ᾽ εἴκων καὶ στυγερῇ πενίῃ. 

Ib. κρυερὰ (κρύος). κρνερὰ πάθεα, pains which create a cold shud- 
dering. 1]. N. 48. xpvepoio φόβοιο. Hes. Theog. 657. ἀρῆς xpvepoio. 
Op. 152. xpvepod ἀΐδαο. Simonid. Fr. LXXXVIII. 5. νῦν δ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἐν 
πόντῳ κρνερὸς νέκυς. 

1079. αἰακτὸν, lamentabile. See Blomfield’s Sept. c. Theb. p. 177. 
Persz 199. 

Ib. The omission of οἱμωκτὸν, an evident gloss, leaves a species 
of verse, very common in the tragedians. Eurip. Herac. 773, 776, 
780-3. Esch. Choeph. 342, 432, 449, 451, 581, 594, 616, 619, 
630, 634, 792. Agam. 185, 186, 188, 230, &c.: also found occa- 
sionally in Aristoph. Ran. 394. Nub. 1154-5. 

1082. ἀτταταῖ. The trumpets sound, and the mock-lamentation 
advertises, who is the victor on the occasion. 

1083. χρυσίω, my treasures. Some fine moral stanzas of Shirley 
furnish a closer approximation to the Greek word ; but in Aristo- 
phanes the expression is one of endearment; in Shirley it is a re- 
ference to property. 


Golden lads and lasses must, 
Like chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


1087. ἰὴ, ἰὴ, a shout of joy (Pac. 453) in opposition to ἰὼ, ἰώ. 
See also Blom. Ag. p. 184. 
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AA. στυγερὸς ἐγώ. ΔΙ. poyepos ἐγώ. 

ΛΑ. τί με σὺ κὑνεῖς ; AI. τί με ov δάκνεις : 
ΛΑ. τάλας ἐγὼ [τῆς ἐν μάχῃ] ξυμβολῆς βαρείας. 1090 
ΔΙ. τοῖς Χουσὶ γάρ τις ξυμβολὰς ἐπράττετο ; 

ΛΑ. ἰὼ, ἰὼ, Παιὰν, Παιάν. 

Ib. Λαμαχίππιονυ. The expression seems to refer to the mode in 
which Lamachus is carried by two servants, or old campaigners, 
somewhat resembling the members of Falstaff’s ragged regiment in 
appearance: see above, v. 971. 

1088, Aa. στυγερὸς ἐγώ. Δι. poyepds éyo. Brunck translates, Lam. 
Ah me miserum! Dic. Ak me erumnosum! and Voss and Wieland 
follow him. But is this consistent with strict etymology, στυγερὸς 
(στυγέω), poyepds (μόγος, poyéw), or does it sufficiently harmonize 
with the strong constrasts of language, gesture, and situation, which 
prevail throughout this scene? A versifier might, I think, venture 
to translate, 

Lam. Hate and foul scorn for us the fates decree! (rueful looks 
pass between Lamachus and the two tatterdemalions 
hts supporters.) 

Dic. Hard work and toil their will reserves for me! (gazes on 
his flagon, and interchanges little cwvtlittes with the 
tivo music-women.) 

1089. κυνεῖς. Dicseopolis, in the warmth of his heart, proffers a 

salute to Lamachus; but the wounded hero returns it with a bite. 

1090. ξυμβολὴ, a conflict. Herodot. I. 74. VI. ττο. VII. 210. 
IX. 42. 

1091. ξυμβολὰς, money clubbed for a common banquet. Lucian. 
4, 109. 

° ‘O πρῶτος εὑρὼν τἀλλότρια δειπνεῖν ἀνὴρ, 
δημοτικὸς ἦν τις, ὡς ἔοικε, τοὺς τρόπους" 
ὅστις δ᾽ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἣ φίλον τίν᾽ ἣ ξένον 
καλέσας, ἔπειτα συμβολὰς ἐπράξατο, 
φυγὰς γένοιτο, μηδὲν οἴκοθεν λαβών. 
Eubulus ap. Athen. 239. a. 

Ib. ἐπράττετο, exacted. To the example above, add from Pindar 
and the orators, Ol. X. 34. ὡς Αὐγέαν λάτριον | .. μισθὸν ὑπέρβιον πράσ- 
coro. Dem. 506, 19. φόρους Καρχηδονίους πραττόμενοι. 786, 7. ap- 
γύριον mpdgera. 845, 4. εἰ μὲν ἐπεπράγμην τοῦτον τὴν δίκην (i.e. the 
Jine imposed on him). An. 13, 29. 21, 15. 32, 37. Lysias, 94, 12. 
114, 40. In the Orchom. Ins. I. 3. ἡ δὲ κά τις ἐμπράττῃ τὸ ἐννόμιον 
( price of pasturage) Ἐὔβωλον. 

1092. Παιὰν, the physician of the gods. Pind. Pyth. IV. 480. 
ἐσσὶ δ᾽ ἰατὴρ ἐπικαιρότατος, | Παιάν τέ σοι τιμᾷ φάος. In Ionic and epic 
language, Παιήων. I.E. 401, gol. τῷ δ᾽ ἐπὶ Παιήων ὀδυνήφατα φάρμα- 
κα πάσσων, | ἠκέσατ᾽. Od. Δ. 232. Hesiod. Παίων. Παίων, ὃς ἁπάντων 


φάρμακα οἶδεν. (See note in Clarke’s Odyss. 1. p. 126.) Solon Fragm. 
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ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ νυνὶ τήμερον Παιώνια. 
ΛΑ. θύραζέ μ᾽ ἐξενέγκατ᾽ ἐς τοῦ Πιττάλου | 
σγαιωνίαισι χερσίν. 1095 
ΔΙ. ὡς τοὺς κριτάς μ᾽ éxépere’ ποῦ ᾽στιν ὁ βασιλεύς: 
ἀπόδοτέ μοι τὸν ἀσκόν. 

ΛΑ. λόγχη τις ἐμπέπηγέ μοι δὶ ὀστέων ὀδυρτά. 

ΔΙ. ὁρᾶτε τουτονὶ κενόν. “ τήνελλα καλλίνικος." — 1099 


ΝΜ. §7. Παιῶνος πολυφαρμάκου ἔργον ἔχοντες | ἰητροί.. Why the God is 
here summoned, hardly needs the following quotation: A®sch. Ag. 
98. Παιών re yévou τῆσδε μερίμνης, ἣ νῦν. . . κακόφρων τελέθει. 

1093. Elmsley compares Eccl. 982. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐχὶ νυνὶ τὰς ὑπερεξηκον- 
τέτεις. ΟΟΊ. ANN οὐχὶ νυνὶ κρησέραν αἰτούμεθα. Plut. 903. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐχὶ 
νὺν ἔθ᾽ ὁ βδελυρὸς τὸν νοῦν ἔχει. 

Ib. Παιώνια.. Α feast celebrated at Athens in honour of the heal- 
tng Apollo. Voss. On the double character of Apollo, as a punish- 
ing and avenging, and also as a healing and protecting deity, see 
Miiller’s Dorians, Ὁ. II. c. 6. In punster’s language, Diceopolis’ 
answer would imply, this is not the season for healing, or for ail- 
ing, but for inhaling. 

1094. θύραζε. Does the poet mean to add to the ridicule of La- 
machus’ situation, by implying that he is too poor to have a phy- 
sician at home? 

Ib. és τοῦ Πιττάλου. So Rav. Bek. Dind. Elmsley, comparing 
the following passages, εἰς SAoxrjpovos, Vesp. 1250. els Κλεισθένους, 
Lys. 622. els ᾽Ορσιλόχου, 725. εἰς Φαινεστίου Antiphanis ap. Athen. 
p. 15. A. ἐξ Αἰσχινάδου, Pac. 1154. ἐκ Πατροκλέους, Plut. 84. ἐν Kpa- 
trivov, Eq. 400. ἐν Καλλιππίδου, Aristoph. ap. Pollucem, X. 29. ἐν 
Φαίακος, Eupolidis ap. Athen. p. 106. B., considers the article as 
superfluous, and reads as in Vesp. 1432. εἰς τὰ Πιττάλου sub. οἰκία. 

1095. παιωνίαισι, healing. Aisch. Ag. 821. ὅτῳ δὲ καὶ δεῖ φαρμάκων 
παιωνίων. Soph. Trach. 1224. ὧν ἔχω παιώνιον | καὶ μοῦνον ἰατῆρα τῶν 
ἐμῶν κακῶν. 

1096. τοὺς κριτάς. Ostensibly the judges of the prize of drink- 
ing: covertly, I suspect, the judges of the theatrical prize. For 
undisguised addresses to these arbiters, see Nub. 1115. Av. 1101. 
Eccl. 1154. 

Ib. ὁ βασιλεὺς, the archon of that name, and who presided at the 
Lenzan festival. Pollux. VIII. go. ‘0 δὲ βασιλεὺς μυστηρίων προέ- 
στηκε μετὰ τῶν ἐπιμελητῶν, καὶ Ληναίων, καὶ ἀγώνων τῶν ἐπὶ λαμπάδι. 

1097. ἀπόδοτέ μοι τὸν ἀσκόν : as having first emptied his pitcher. 
See supra, v. giI. 

1098. ὀδυρτὰ (ὀδύρομαι), θρῆνον ἐμποιοῦσα καὶ ὀδυρμόν. BRUNCK. 
Lamachus addresses himself to the assembled guests, who only 
laugh at him. 

1099. Dicsxopolis addresses himself to the judges, who were to 
decide the prize. 
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ΧΟ.“τήνελλα᾽᾽ Sir’, εἴπερ καλεῖς,ὦ πρέσβυ, καλλίνικος." 


ΔΙ. καὶ πρὸς γ᾽ ἄκρατον ἐγχέας, ἄμυστιν ἐξέλαψα. 
ΧΟ. τήνελλά νυν, ὦ γεννάδα' χώρει λαβὼν τὸν ἀσκόν. 


Ib. τήνελλα καλλίνικος. Hurrah for the conqueror! or, in less 
idiomatic language, a note of triumph for the conqueror! This po- 
pular expression (see Pind. Olymp. IX.) seems to have originated 
in the following manner. The poet Archilochus, having to com- 
pose a triumphal ode in honour of Hercules, (which ode was to be 
accompanied by the harp,) began his composition as follows: 


ὦ καλλίνικε χαῖρ᾽ ἄναξ “Ἡράκλεες. 


Before the commencement of the solemn song, an animated flourish | 


of the harp-strings appears to have taken place, to which the name 
of ἔτήνελλα was subsequently given, as the nearest approximation 
in vocal to the instrumental sounds. By a flourish of this kind, all 
future triumphal songs were most probably preceded. 

Ib. καλλίνικος. Av. 1764. Eq. 1254. Pind. Nem. IV. 26. ὕμνον 


.. καλλίνικον. Pyth. V. 142. τὸ καλλίνικον λυτήριον δαπανᾶν. Isth. 1. 


13. καλλίνικον πατρίδι κῦδος. V. 69. καλλίνικον χάρμ᾽ ἀγαπά {ovrs. Eurip. 
Med. 45. καλλίνικον ἄσεται. Herc. Fur. 180. τὸν καλλίνικον... ἐκώμασε. 

1101, πρός. The examples οὗ πρὸς thus put without a case are 
almost endless in Greek writings. Pl. 1001. καὶ πρὸς ἐπὶ τούτοις 
εἶπεν. Lys. 628. καὶ διαλλάττειν πρὸς (tnsuper Brunck) ἡμᾶς ἄνδρασιν 
Λακωνικοῖς. Ran. 415, 611. Eq. 578. Pac. 19. Il. N. 678. Χ. 50. 


Od. 5. 415. ¥. 342. Herodot. I. 51, 156. II. 115. Thucyd. III. 58. _ 


Plato, Euthyd. 294, a. 298,d. Protag. 321, ἃ. Gorg. 469, Ὁ. 513. 
Ὁ. ἄς. Dem. 47, ult. 491, 8. 521, 21. Orr, 24. 1084, 12. 1364, 6. 
See also Blomfield’s remarks on Eurip. Iph. in Aul. v. 1242. (Mus 
Crit. I. 189.) 

Ib. duvorw: any quantity of liquor drunk at a single draught. 
Rhes. Incert. 420. πυκνὴν duvorw . . δεξιούμενοι. Eurip. Cycl. 416, 
ἄμυστιν ἑλκύσας. Horat. I. 36. Neu multi Damalis meri | Bassum 
Threicia vincat amystide. The feat in the text appears to be one of 
supererogation on the part of Dicsopolis. 

Ib. ἐξαψα. Pac. 885. τὸν ζωμὸν . . ἐκλάψεται. So the simple 
verb, though properly applied to the /apping of dogs and cats, is 
also used to express drinking greedily, or to excess. Athen. 443, e. 
τοὺς οὕτω λάπτοντας τὸν οἶνον. Pherecrates (Athen. 485, d): λεπαστὴν 
λαψάμενος ἐχαρύβδισε μεστήν. 

1102. γεννάδα, my noble fellow. In Aristophanic and Platonic 
language, a gentleman by birth and education. Ran. 179. χρηστὸς 
εἶ καὶ γεννάδας, 640. οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐκ ef σὺ γεννάδας ἀνήρ. Plato in 
Pheedr. 243, c. γεννάδας καὶ πρᾶος τὸ ἦθος. Hence the satyric com- 
pliment paid to Bacchus, Ran. 730. 


© If the accent is thrown on the last syllable of this word, it will approach very 
Closely to modern imitative words of a similar kind: Tirala! Tirala! Tralalla! 
ralalla! &e. 
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v 3 
ΔΙ. ἔπεσθέ νυν ἄδοντες ὦ “ τήνελλα καλλίνικος." 
ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ ἑψόμεσθα σὴν χάριν, 
” 
τήνελλα καλλινικοὸν G- 1105 
A ‘N , 
Sovres σε Kai TOY ἀσκον. 


1105. τήνελλα καλλίνικον. The reader, who has hitherto been 
content to follow me in the investigation of this singular drama, 
will, I think, anticipate me in the results to which the repetition 
of this joyous exclamation naturally led. As the Chorus for the 
fourth and last time repeat the note of triumph, the whole audience 
rise: the name of Callistratus, the Yeputed author of the piece, is 
pronounced ; but is soon drowned in loud hurrahs and ‘ one cheer 
more’ for its real composer. 
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THE name of Cleon is too closely mixed up with the 
theatrical career of Aristophanes, not to deserve the earliest, 
and, as far as the elucidation of these plays is concerned, 
the fullest information at our hands. If ever there was a pe- 
riod in human history in which a demoralization in private life, 
as complete as it was rapid, was found in conjunction with a 
frightful mixture of turbulence, change, and insecurity in the 
administration of public affairs, that period presents itself in the 
history of Athens, when her government had assumed a form 
decidedly democratical. But our present business lies less with 
the general portrait, than with one particular feature in it. The 
old families, to whose wealth and hereditary honours the former 
citizens had looked up with so much respect, and whose pros- 
perity they considered as identified with their own?, were now 
fast disappearing, and the revolutionary caldron, incessantly 
at work, was throwing up the lowest and basest of the 
people to supply their place. Among these none stood more 
conspicuous than the person in the text, a tanner by trade, and 
a demagogue in its worst sense by profession. Coarse in his 
manners, violent in his invectives, and bloody in his purposes, 
(Thucyd. III. 36—41.) Cleon was gifted with that power- 
ful eloquence which has always such charms for the mere 
people, and which made him the idol of a populace whose 
very souls lay as it were in their itching ears. But the dema- 
gogue had his evil star as well as his fortunate one; and that 
star was at work to effect his ruin, when the cup of almost un- 
mixed prosperity was apparently at his lips. The frightful 


a Ὥσθ᾽ ὁμοίως ἐκήδοντο τῶν οἴκων τῶν μεγάλων ὥσπερ τῶν σφετέρων αὑτῶν, 
ἡγούμενοι τὴν ἐκείνων εὐδαιμονίαν αὐτοῖς εὐπορίαν ὑπάρχειν. Isocratis Oratio Areop. 
146,ἙΞΔ. The whole of this speech deserves the closest attention of those who 
wish to understand the difference between the state of Athens, as it existed after 
and previous to her choice of a government purely popular. 
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changes in private and public life to which we have just alluded, 
had not been unmarked by one, young indeed in years, but 
who added the eye of a politician to ἃ poet’s soul. The earliest 
play, which is known to have fallen from the hands of Aristo- 
phanes, was directed to the amelioration of the first; his next 
was applied to the correction of the second. It was in this 
play, of which little more than the name is now left, and while 
Cleon was in the very zenith of his power, that the muse of 
Aristophanes was destined to cross his path, and bring the 
mob-idol upon that stage, which, for evil and for good, was, to 
the old world of Greece, what the press has been and is to our 
own. The perils of the undertaking cannot be better expressed 
than in the poet’s own words—words which he has repeated 
more than once, to an audience not very tolerant of such repe- 
titions. 

When first your poet undertook this trade 

Of dealing out instruction, men were not 

His game, but monsters ; huge Leviathans 

That ask'd the mettle and appliances 

Of Hercules to quell them. First he grappled 

With that fell portent, that huge saw-toothed beast, 

Lick’d into fashion by the slav'ring tongues 

Of sycophants accurst, whose eyes shot fire 

Fierce as the flames of Cynna, and whose voice 

Rose hoarser than the raging whirlpool’s, when 

The birth-pains of the coming storm are on it: 

A whale’s ill savour; loins that, Lamia-like, 

Had never known the luxury of water ; 

These, with a camel's hinder parts, made up 

Th’ uncouth, distasteful compound. 

Vesp. 1030. Pax, 754. 


To what extent this first attack on Cleon was made, cannot 
now be known: but its influence on the future fortunes of the 
assailer and assailed was alike decisive. The dramatist went to 
his couch comparatively unknown; and rose, to use a modern 
poet’s words, to find himself famous. His name spread rapidly 
through Attica, and through all those numerous dependencies, 
of whose destinies Athens was the arbitress: it even penetrated, 
if the bard’s own words may be believed, into the palace of 
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the Great King>. The rage and mortification of Cleon, his 
loud denunciations of vengeance, and his baffled attempts to 
gain a legal redress from the tribunals of his country, are all 
occasionally alluded to in the ensuing comedy, and frequently in 
terms so new and characteristic, that they must have added con- 
siderably to the tide of ridicule which now began to set in upon 
the haughty demagogue, and never left him till his death. 
Flushed with the success of his Babylonians and his Achar- 
nians, the mind of Aristophanes now resolved upon a more 
complete mortification of the mob-idol. But a little previous 
information may be necessary for some of our readers to enable 
them to enter into the history of this new attempt. 

Before the invention of that wonderful art, which has given 
to authors the power of multsplying copies of their productions 
to any extent, the dramatist could make those, who were to de- 
liver the fruits of his labours to the public, familiar with them only 
by one of twoways; by oral or by written communications. The 
practice of antiquity was to prefer the former course; and this 
method of teaching a piece, as it was called, fell naturally on the 
author of the piece. From whatever cause it happened,—from 
dislike of an office so laborious, as some think ;—from not having 
yet attained the legal age, which qualified a man to become a 
writer for the stage, as others imagine; or, what is more pro- 
bable, from that secret pleasure, which men of genius so fre- 
quently derive from throwing their lucubrations to the public, 
and watching in silence their effects upon society ; from one or 
other of these causes Aristophanes had hitherto devolved this 
office on a favourite actor, named Callistratus; contenting 
himself with the real reputation which the success of his dramas 
procured, while he left their ostensible fame to rest on the 
brows of another. But this expedient was now for a time to 
cease. The production of a piece, in which Cleon was to be 
introduced, not as he -had hitherto been, incidentally, but of 
which he was to form the whole “ object, end, and aim;” im 


δ᾽ Ach. 645 (Br. ed.) Genelli considers this as a mere comic exaggeration. 
It may be so, but that is rather probable than certain. Athens, who ruled the 
destinies of so many distant states, was in her turn ruled by her theatre: and hence 
the talents of a rising dramatist, and the political party which he was likely to 
take, must have been matters of as keen inquiry and interest, as those of the 
statesmen, whose course of policy so often made the most distant monarchs tremble 
on their thrones. 
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which not merely his name was to be pronounced, but, by 
means of the mask of the ancient theatre, his very self brought 
visibly and palpably before an Attic audience, was an annun- 
ciation from which actor and artisan alike shrunk in dismay. 
No person in Athens could be found to make the mask requi- 
site for such an undertaking, and still less an actor be induced 
to supply the living impersonation. 

These were significant warnings, and might have deterred a 
man of less resolute spirit ; but the poet bad not less calculated 
the dangers of his task, than his resources to meet them ;—a re- 
putation already high, and powers of mind to advance that re- 
putation still higher—a wit inexhaustible in its resources—a 
genius alike endued with playfulness and power to win or to 
subdue; and above all an unlimited command over that won- 
derful language, in which his fellow-citizens took so intense a 
pride and delight, and to the graces of which they were so fre- 
quently ready to sacrifice every other consideration. With the 
lees of wine therefore rubbed on his face, to give it somewhat 
of that flushed and fiery appearance, which from the joint effects 
of intemperance and violent passions belonged to this mean suc- 
cessor of Pericles, the poet himself trod the stage as the repre- 
sentative of Cleon; and the success of the piece shewed that he 
had not miscalculated his powers; the ‘“ Knights” was triumph- 
ant throughout, and the demagogue lay once more at the foot 
of his antagonist. 

The conduct neither of Cleon nor Aristophanes on this 
second and more serious defeat admits of easy explanation: 
some violent explosion, followed by offers of conciliation, ap- 
pears to have taken place; but whether this violence lay in 
words or in deeds, whether it was directed against Aristophanes 
himself, or the actor, into whose mouth the account 18 put, can- 


¢ This I consider to have been Callistratus. The Didascalie, it is true, ascribe 
the bringing out of the ““ Wasps” to Philonides, but why Aristophanes should have 
changed his usual substitute, seems not so clear. The account besides is incon- 
sistent with a general tradition, that the author's comedies of a more private na- 
ture were committed to the latter actor, while those of a higher and more political 
character were uniformly entrusted to the former. And what can be more political 
in its character than the “ Wasps,” consisting as that play does of one continued 
attack on the judicial system of Athens, in which the strength of the democracy 
lay still more than even in the General Assembly? That Aristophanes himself 
had proffered any terms of conciliation to his odious antagonist, I cannot bring 
myself to conceive. The idea seems inconsistent with that bold and uncompro- 
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not be determined from a narrative which is at once scanty and 
imperfect, and delivered in terms which cannot be decidedly 
spoken of as literal or metaphorical 4: one thing only is certain: 
that the demagogue’s want of tact and address in the manage- 
ment of the whole business laid him open to a new source of 
ridicule; and a metaphor which the vine-growers of Athens 
easily appreciated, gave them to understand, that what should 
have been undermost remained uppermost; in other words, 
that the statesman had been obliged to succumb to the drama- 
list. 

The following year found Aristophanes work of a different 
order and value: and Cleon enjoyed a short respite; but the 
storm merely slept, and was not laid. ‘The ‘“ Wasps” of the 
next year brought it again upon his head, partly in direct at- 
tacks, and indirectly in the designations of the two principal 
personages of the piece, who evidently derive their names 
from their affection to or abhorrence of those changes in the ju- 
dicial system, of which Cleon had been the great promoter, 
though not the original contriver ;—a system which plundered 
with one hand in order to tender a bribe with the other, and 
which drew with merciless severity upon the purses of the tri- 
. butary states for a supply of those pecuniary demands, which 
the native resources of Athens were unable to furnish. 

The course of events, and no failure im the poet’s purpose or 
powers, was now to bring these joint efforts of patriotism and 
wit to a close. Some unguarded expressions in the Public 
Assembly, and still more perhaps the taunts thrown upon his 
want of personal courage in these comedies, determined Cleon, 


mising spirit which he manifested through a long career, and during times more 
trying, slippery, and perilous than any public instructor was ever doomed to 
encounter. 
d Εἰσί τινες of μ᾽ ἔλεγον ὡς καταδιηλλάγην, 
ἡνίκα Κλέων μ᾽ ὑπετάραττεν ἐπικείμενος 
καί με κακίαις ἔκνισε' κἀθ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἀπεδειρόμην, 
οὐὑκτὸς ἐγέλων μέγα κεκραγότα θεώμενοι, 
οὐδὲν ἄρ᾽ ἐμοῦ μέλον, ὅσον δὲ μόνον εἰδέναι 
σκω ιον εἴποτέ τι θλιβόμενος ἐκβαλῶ. 
ταῦτα κατιδὼν ὑπό rit μικρὸν ἐπιθήκισα" 
εἶτα νῦν ἐξηπάτησεν ἡ χάραξ τὴν ἄμπελον. Vesp. 1284. 
The first line of this little chorus, which is antistrophic, is evidently wanting. 
The metre is Pwonic tetrameter, concluding with a trochaic tetrameter. 


* i.e. of ἐκτός. 


t ὑπό τι, in some degree. λόγον εὐήθη καὶ ὑπό τι ἀσεβῆ. Plato in Phedr. 242, d. 
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in an evil hour, to try his talents as a general as well as an orator. 
His cowardice and incapacity in this office (‘Thucyd. V. 6—11.) 
justified all that the poet had asserted of him; an inglonous 
death (the consequence of his utter want of military skill) ter- 
minated a profligate and mischievous life, and the name of Cleon 
soon disappeared from those writings, through which chiefly his 
odious existence has been made known to posterity. As a man 
and as a citizen, the event could not be without interest to 
Aristophanes, and it is accordingly alluded to in a comedy, al- 
most simultaneous with its occurrence. The allusion is made 
in a manner in which delicacy and ingenuity, and a feeling of 
pleasantry mixed up with the remains of a just contempt and 
indignation, are alike conspicuous. At the close of a long nar- 
rative, in which Mercury details the origin and consequences of 
the Peloponnesian war, the worst effects of that direful conflict 
are laid at the door of Cleon, the agitator par excellence ; but 
the hero of the piece immediately interposes. 


Have a care and forbear, my lord Mercury, there : 
My ears well can spare the coarse jest : 
The man is your own, to his audit he’s gone, 
And there, where he’s earth’d, let him rest. 
And what would you call him? a stain? a disgrace ? 
A trickster, vain® talker, malignant and base? 


e The words in the original are 
κεὶ πανοῦργος ἦν, ὅτ᾽ En, 
καὶ λάλος καὶ συκοφάντης. 
The word λάλος is of frequent occurrence in the writings of Aristophanes, and 
from its present position it is evident that something of an odious nature was ge- 
nerally implied in the epithet. In what did that odiousness consist ? A brief compa- 
rison between two characters of Theophrastus, the λάλος and the ἀδολέσχης, (which 
latter also comes under the oocasional lash of the comic poet, ) will, we think, point it 
out. In those lively and masterly descriptions, the garrulous man (ἀδολέσχης) 
evidently talks merely for the pleasure of hearing himself talk; the great talker 
(λάλος) in the hope and for the purpose of making others listen. The first has 
few ideas, and is merely anxious to get rid of what he happens to have about him, 
without regard to order or connexion. The second may not only be, as Hottinger 
remarks, but often is a man of real intellect and talent; and his principal ob- 
noxiousness consists in the profound deference which he requires to be paid to 
that intellect and talent. Hence his open contempt of other people's understand- 
ings, and equally open commendations of his own. Hence his interruptions, and 
resummptions. A word dropped is a peg for him on which to hang a new disserta- 
tion, and his little omissions are worth any other person’s entire remarks. Hence 
the arrogance with which every other intellect is measured by his own ; its quick- 
ness by catching or not the ideas which he has condescended to put forth ; its solid- 
ity by coming or not to the same conclusions with himself. The garrulous man 
fastens upon a single victim, some idler like himself; him he sits by (sedet eter- 
numque sedebit), and out comes all the present furniture of his brain—his wife's 
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Art sifted and ‘pounded, 
Confusion confounded, 
Turning upside and down 
The whole world as his own ? 
His crimes, great and small, 
I grant you them all : \ 
But the time you misplace, 
For the charges now fall 
On the dead, and on one of your own phantom-race. 


That the poet knew the value of this forbearance, and that 
it was practised from feelings of the manliest nature, the only 
remaining memorial of Cleon in the Aristophanic writings (the 
little pleasantry in a verse of the “ Frogs” is hardly worth al- 
luding to) will serve to testify. 


I struck the living Cleon to the heart, 
When all bis pomp of greatness was upon him ; 
But to insult and trample on his corse,— 
That was a deed this heart recoiled from. 
Ciovups, Second Exhibition. 


Such is a brief account of that memorable contest between 
genius and power, in which, for once at least, success lay pre- 
eminently with the better side. It is one of those records 


excellencies—his last night’s dream—the dishes which he had at supper ;—not one 
is omitted, or any details connected therewith. The great talker too fastens upon 
his individual; but it is merely for a passing moment. As his great object is 
display, the more numerous the company, the better the opportunity of shewing 
hineelf off to advantage; and the more serious the business in which he finds 
them engaged, the greater the means of exhibiting his superior knowledge; Ae can 
instruct the teacher, enlighten the judge; and as for a theatrical exhibition, me- 
chanist, actor, and dramatist are all to be disregarded, for the purpose of listening 
to his incessant observations. No place, no company in short, is free from his 
egotism, intolerable self-conceit and impertinence. Hence the chatterer is laughed 
at and avoided, the great talker shunned and hated. That Cleon was among 
those who habitually talked for display and effect, and that he delighted on such 
occasions to parade his great powers of language, may be inferred from the speech 
(evidently mimetic) which is put into his mouth by Thucydides (IIT. 37— 0). 
That speech exhibits any thing but the bold, rude, off-hand style of eloquence, 
which we usually connect with the idea of a vulgar demagogue. On the contrary, 
it is highly artificial throughout, smells strongly of the schools, and is sophistic 
even in its sneers at the sophists. If any thing could add to the reader’s detestation 
of the purpose which it is the object of that speech to recommend, it is the ornate, 
antithetic, cold, calculating language in which it is clothed. I cannot conclude 
this note without observing, that he who wishes to make himself master of the 
characters of Theophrastus, should study them in the translations inserted by J. J. 
Hottinger in the “ Neues Attisches Museum;” a translator at least equal to La 
Bruyere in fine discrimination and knowledge of men and manners, and infinitely 
his superior in erudition and philological acumen. 
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which free states have an imperishable interest in preserving ; 
that in conjunction with those pests, to which such forms of go- 
vernment are peculiarly liable, there may also be found men, 
whose labours may earn them a debt of eternal gratitude, by 
holding up the agitator and demagogue, as our present author 
has done, to undying infamy and scorn. 

Nore B. p. 11. 

Τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν, ἡ μὲν κυρία, ἐν ἧ τὰς ἀρχὰς ἐπιχειροτονοῦσιν, 
εἴπερ καλῶς ἄρχουσιν, ἣ ἀποχειροτονοῦσιν. ἐν ἢ καὶ τὰς εἰσαγγε- 
λίας ὃ βουλόμενος εἰσαγγέλλει, καὶ τὰς ἀπογραφὰς τῶν δημενομένων 
ἀναγινώσκουσιν οἱ πρὸς ταῖς δίκαις, καὶ τὰς λήξεις τῶν κλήρων. Ἢ 
δὲ δευτέρα ἐκκλησία ἀνεῖται τοῖς βουλομένοις ἱκετηρίαν θεμένοις 
λέγειν ἀδεῶς περί τε τῶν ἰδίων καὶ τῶν δημοσίων. ἫἩ δὲ τρίτη κή- 
pugs καὶ πρεσβείαις ἀξιοῖ χρηματίζειν . .. ἡ δὲ τετάρτη περὶ ἱερῶν 
καὶ dolov.— Videmus itaque quatuor hosce Grammaticos summo 
consensu unam κυρίαν agnoscere ecclesiam, non plures, ut An- 
stophanis interpres: quodsi auctoritates valere debent, dubium 
esse non potest, utra sit potior sententia. Jam quid rei ipsi 
ac rationi consentaneum sit, videndum. Nemo autem non in- 
telligit, quam parum veri simile sit, fuisse a legislatore singulis 
prytaniis singulas ecclesias supplicibus, singulas legatis caducea- 
toribusque audiendis constitutas; quid enim minus exspectari 
poterat, quam toties futuros esse, qui supplices populum adire, 
aut legatos caduceatoresque, qui cum populo agere vellent? Id 
ne Cimonis quidem aut Periclis state, cum mirum in modum 
opes atque imperium Atheniensium crevissent, tam szepe evenire 
potuisse videtur; nedum ante illud tempus, rarioribus cum 
aliis civitatibus commerciis, necdum parto marisimperio. Quam- 
obrem hoc probabilius videtur, fuisse initio singulas ecclesias, 
certis singularum prytaniarum diebus habendas, a Solone con- 
stitutas, easque propter id ipsum κυρίας dictas esse. Et sane, 
4085 Pollux in κυρίᾳ ἐκκλησίᾳ tractata esse dicit, ea omnia sunt 
ejusmodi, quee singulis prytaniis deficere non possent. Sed si 
quee res preeterea accidissent, de quibus populum consuli opor- 
teret, queeque differri non possent, concionem extra ordinem 
convocatam esse. Aucta autem republica multiplicatisque ne- 
gotlis, harum quoque concionum, que preter κυρίαν illam con- 
vocarentur, ordinem ac modum legibus definitum esse, quem 
Pollucis verbis supra adscripsi, ita tamen ut κυρίας nomen illi 
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uni proprium relinqueretur. Quamquam illud quidem non te- 
mere quisquam affirmare ausit, et quaternas haud minus eccle- 
5128 necessario semper habendas, et illum rerum tractandarum 
ordinem ita fixum et immutabilem fuisse, ut eum nefas esset 
migrari. Aristophanes certe in Acharnensium fabula legatos 
a Persarum Thracumque regibus reversos, in κυρίᾳ ecclesia le- 
gationem populo renuntiantes facit; quod ne poétee quidem fin- 
gere licuit, si legibus institutisque reipublicee plane contrarium 
erat. Itaque Pollux generatim tradit, quod plerumque obser- 
vari solebat. Schémann, 28—32. 


Note C. p. 11. 
Χωρῶμεν els ἐκκλησίαν, ὦνδρες" ἠπείλησε γὰρ 
ὁ θεσμοθέτης, ὃς ἂν 
μὴ πρ πάνν τοῦ κνέφους 
ἥκῃ κεκονιμένος, 
στέργων σκοροδάλμῃ, 
βλέπων ὑπότριμμα, μὴ 
δώσειν τὸ τριώβολον. 
σὺ δ᾽, ὦ Χαριτιμίδη, 
καὶ Σμίκυθε, καὶ Δράκης, 
ἕπον κατεπείγων, 
σαυτῷ προσέχων ὅπως 
μηδὲν ἴ παραχορδιεῖς 
ὧν δεῖ σ᾽ ἀποδεῖξαι" 
ὅπως δὲ τὸ & σύμβολον 
λαβόντες ἔπειτα πλη- 
σίον καθεδούμεθ᾽, ὡς 
ἂν χειροτονῶμεν 
ἅπανθ᾽ ὅποσ᾽ ἂν δέῃ 
τὰς ἡμετέρας φίλας. 
καίτοι τί λέγω ; φίλους 
γὰρ χρῆν ὀνομάξδειν. 
ΡΟΚΒΟΝ 8 Aristophanica, p. 193. Eccles. 280--- 200. 
A translation of this Chorus, which appeared in the Quar- 
terly Review, No. XLV. is here subjoined, the reader being 


f παραχορδίζω (χόρδη). In music, to strike the string by the side of that which 
was intended to be struck. Hence, to make a blunder of any kind. 

gs The σύμβολον appears to have been a ticket of some kind, which was given 
to persons attending the ecclesia as well as the courts of law ; and the production 
of which, when the court was closed, entitled its bearer to the usual gratuity. 
Hence a fine observation of Demosthenes: καὶ παραλαμβάνειν ye ἅμα τῇ βακτηρίᾳ 
καὶ τῷ συμβόλῳ τὸ φρόνημα τὸ τῆς πόλεως νομίζειν ἕκαστον ὑμῶν δεῖ, ὅταν τὰ δη- 
μόσια εἰσίητε κρινοῦντες, εἴπερ ἄξια ἐκείνων πράττειν οἴεσθε χρῆναι. De Cor. 298, 5. 
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first reminded that it is put into the mouth of a knot of females, 
who had assumed the garb of men, with a view of subverting 
the constitution of Athens. 


Chorus. 


"Tis the time for debate and high councils of state, | time it is that 
in council we met, 

For still I retain, close imprest on my brain, | the Thesmothet’s man- 
date and threat. 

‘© Who comes not with feet, which the dust have well beat, | ere the 
first rays of morning ‘gin glimm—a, 

‘¢ With a mien shewing mickle contentment with pickle | and face 
looking sharp hypotrimma, 

‘¢ Notice here I proclaim, and admonish the same, | that he who 
comes later than this, 

‘‘ In his stipend and pay shall compound for delay, | and his fee of 
three oboli miss.” 

Further proof need I shew, worthy Draces and Co. | (to your wis- 
doms "twere insult, I deem,) 

How much it betides, that we spur up our sides, | if we wish for 
success in our scheme. 

And take special heed that in word and in deed | nought escape, that 
may prove unbefitting, 

Like some harsh jarring note, when harp-music’s afloat, | and the 
chords are unskilfully hitting. 

Nor, friends mine, forget, that in council we sit | side by side ; — twill 
add strength to our party: 

Then let every she by her vote let us see, | in the cause she is honest 
and hearty. 

Out upon it—I've err'd—there has slipp’d me a word | with a guilty 
and dangerous initial ; 

And that s well I know, overheard by a foe, | to our cause would 
prove most prejudicial. 

Note D. p. 12. 

Ἡ δὲ λαλιὰ, εἴ τις αὐτὴν ὁρίζεσθαι βούλοιτο, εἶναι ἂν δό- 
ξειεν ἀκρασία τοῦ λόγους ὋὉ δὲ λάλος τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος τῷ ἐν- 
τυγχάνοντι εἰπεῖν, ἂν ὁτιοῦν πρὸς αὐτὸν φθέγξηται, ὅτι οὐδὲν 
λέγει" καὶ ὅτι αὐτὸς πάντα οἶδε" καὶ ἂν ἀκούῃ αὐτοῦ, μαθήσεται" 
καὶ μεταξὺ δὲ ἀποκρινομένον ὑποβάλλειν, εἴπας, σὺ Ἀμὴ ἐπιλάθῃ ὃ 

h The text here appears to be corrupt : one of those impertinently-civil speeches 


seems to be implied, by which the great talker prevents any person from speaking 
but himself: pray reserve :hat you were going to say ! 
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μέλλεις λέγειν" καὶ, εὖγε ὅτι μὲ ὑπέμνησας" καὶ, τὸ λαλεῖν ὡς χρή- 
σιμόν που! Καὶ, ὃ παρέλιπον" καὶ, ταχύ γε συνῆκας τὸ πρᾶγμα. 
καὶ, πάλαι σὲ παρετήρουν εἰ ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ ἐμοὶ κατενεχθήσῃ καὶ 
ἑτέρας ἀφορμὰς τοιαύτας πορίσασθαι, Gore μηδὲ ἀναπνεῦσαι τὸν ἐν- 
τυγχάνοντα. Καὶ ὅταν γε τοὺς καθ᾽ ἕνα ἀποκναίσῃ., δεινὸς καὶ ἐπὶ 
τοὺς ἀθρόους καὶ συνεστηκότας πορευθῆναι, καὶ φυγεῖν ποιῆσαι με- 
ταξὺ χρηματίζοντας. Kat els τὰ διδασκαλεῖα δὲ καὶ εἷς τὰς παλαί- 
στρας εἰσιὼν, κωλύειν τοὺς παῖδας προσμανθάνειν, τοσαῦτα προσ- 
λαλῶν τοῖς παιδοτρίβαις καὶ διδασκάλοις" καὶ τοὺς ἀπιέναι φάσκον- 


τας δεινὸς προπέμψαι, καὶ ἀποκαταστῆσαι els τὴν οἰκίαν. Kati 
πυθόμενος τὰς ἐκκλησίας ἀπαγγέλλειν" προσδιηγήσασθαι δὲ καὶ τὴν 


i πυθόμενος τὰς ἐκκλησίας. These words have not a little tried the ingenuity 
of the learned. To come to a right understanding of them, it is first necessary to 
know which of the two kinds of assemblies is here alluded to, the ordinary or ex- 
traordinary. Fischer and Ast evidently understand the former; but their testi- 
mony is of little consequence, as Nast has proved that they misunderstood the 
meaning of the passage altogether. Schneider restricts the sense to the extraor- 
dinary assemblies, while Schimann, with great propriety as the text at present 
stands, considers both as intended ; adding, In eo autem est loquacis hominis in- 
eptia, quod aliis sedulo renunciat, quod ipsi aut resciverunt jam a programmate vel 
preeconio, aut brevi rescituri sunt. p. 51. I am inclined however, with Schneider, 
for reasons which will presently appear, to restrict the sense to the extraordinary 
assemblies; and if it is added, that the word σνγκλήτους has probably dropt out 
of the text, nothing is added which the evidently corrupt and mutilated text of 
Theophrastus hout does not appear to justify. To come to details. That 
the ordinary assemblies were not held on days periodically recurring, as was once 
imagined, Schimann has proved by a very long and elaborate argument. How 
then were the people apprised of their occurrence? The answer has been already 
given : by a program stuck up in the public places, which apprised them not onl 
of the day on which the assembly would be held, but also of the business whi 
would be transacted in it. Were the extraordinary assemblies summoned in the 
same manner? Their very nature rendered it impossible. These were called on 
sudden and important emergencies—and could be brought together only by the 
sound of trumpet and the herald’s * proclamation ; if the legislators of the rural 
boroughs were to be added to those in the city—-by special messengers sent for the 
purpose; whence the terms ἐκκλησίαι σύγκλητοι, κατακλησίαι. The reader who 
has attended to the distinctions made in a preceding note between the ἀδολέσχης 
and the λάλος, will I am sure anticipate me in deciding upon which of these two 
assemblies the latter was likely to seize for a subject of conversation. The pro- 
gram or business of the ordinary assemblies might have served the garrulous 
man for a topic of discourse, but the character of the “ d parleur” required 
something of more importance, and here we have the usual display of his self-con- 


* In the Aristophanic aes the herald’s office is sometimes transferred to 
the domestic bird, whose “ shrill clarion” and early notes call up the household 
to their legislative duties. 
o «.- σὺ δὲ δεῦρ᾽ 4 κιθαρῳδὸς ἔξιθι, 
πολλάκις ἀναστήσασά μ᾽ εἰς ἐκκλησίαν 
ἀωρὶ νύκτωρ διὰ τὸν ὕρθριον νόμον. Eccl. 739. 
ὥρα βαδίζειν, ὡς ὁ κἠρυξ ἀρτίως 
ἡμῶν προσιόντων δεύτερον κεκόκκυκεν. Ib. 30. 


To the same species of humour belongs the joke of Demades, who called a trum- 
peter xowdy ᾿Αθηναίων ἀλέκτορα. Athen. III. 21. p. 387. 
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én’ ᾿Αριστοφῶντος ποτὲ γενομένην * τοῦ ῥήτορος μάχην, καὶ τὴν τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἐπὶ Λυσάνδρον᾽ καὶ ots ποτε λόγους αὐτὸς εἴπας 
ηὐδοκίμησεν ἐν τῷ dium καὶ κατὰ τῶν πληθῶν γε, ἅμα διηγού- 
μενος, κατηγορίαν παρεμβαλεῖν" ὥστε τοὺς ἀκούοντας, ἢ τοι ἐπιλα- 
θέσθαι, ἣ ννστάξαι, ἢ μεταξὺ καταλιπόντας ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. Καὶ 
συνδικάζων δὲ, κωλῦσαι κρῖναι" καὶ συνθεωρῶν, θεάσασθαι καὶ 
συνδειπνῶν, φαγεῖν᾽ τὰὸ λέγων ὅτι χαλεπὸν τῷ λάλῳ ἐστὶ σιωπᾷν' 
καὶ ὡς ἐν ὑγρῷ ἐστὶν ἡ γλῶττα' καὶ ὅτι οὐκ ἂν σιωπήσειεν, οὐδ᾽ εἰ 
τῶν χελιδόνων δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι λαλίστερος. Καὶ σκωπτόμενος ὑπο- 
μεῖναι" καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν αὐτοῦ παιδίων, ὅταν αὐτὸν ἤδη καθεύδειν Bov- 
λόμενα κελεύῃ, λέγοντα, Πάππα, λαλεῖ τι ἡμῖν ὅπως ἂν ἡμᾶς ὕπνος 
λάβῃ. ‘Theoph. chap. 7. 


Note E. p. 14. 


΄ 
Ὁ ρων 6... ἐπεσσεύοντο δὲ λαοί, 


Ἠστε ἔθνεα εἷσι μελισσάων ἀδινάων, 
Πέτρης ἐκ γλαφυρῆς αἷεὶ νέον ἐρχομενάων, 


“Qs τῶν ἔθνεα πολλὰ νεῶν ἄπο καὶ κλισιάων 


᾿Ηϊόνος προπάροιθε βαθείης ἐστιχόωντο 


ceit. What is a secret to all others is no secret to him; the hidden springs of 
government—the motives and occasions of these unexpected movements—he has 
made his inquiries, and can explain them all; and explain them he accordingly 
does at the same unmerciful length as he does every other topic, which is to raise 
him in the estimation of those who are content to listen to him. 

k For τοῦ ῥήτορος, Casaubon, by an excellent emendation, reads τῶν ῥητόρων, 
and refers the expression to the celebrated contest between the two great orators, 
Eechylus and Demosthenes, which took place in the archonship of Aristophon. 

1 This fine stroke of humour has escaped both the French and the German 
translator. The delicacy and difficulty of putting down a great talker in private 
society is often felt: a mob has no such niceties to observe. Hence apparently the 
connexion of this trait with that which follows. Having had occasion to mention 
the well-known contest between the two great orators of antiquity, the speaker's 
recollections are presently called to his own efforts in the ecclesia. These, by his 
own account, had gained him nothing but credit and applause ; how could it be 
otherwise, coming from such a source! the interruptions, the scrapings, and final 
putting down of the interminable speaker, all these are dexterously kept in the back 
ground, and are only discernible through the invectives dealt out against public 
meetings in general. Beside’ the merit of this stroke as a trait of human nature, 
it has an additional value in restoring the comic tone of the character, which had 
begun to suffer under the accumulation of so many distasteful traits. The hearer. 
relieved by this proof of castigation, which his conceited tormentor had undergone, 
feels immediately inclined to /augh at what he had hitherto been disposed to hate. 

τὰ Hottinger considers the word λέγων as an interpolation, and the remarks 
which follow as reflections of Theophrastus himself. It is a question for consider- 
ation whether the description of this character does not terminate entirely at the 
word φαγεῖν. The two or three sentences which follow appear much more like 
glosses than reflections of the author; and in spite of the ingenious and fine-spun 
theory of Hottinger, the last trait belongs, in dramatic propriety, rather to the chat- 
terer than the great talker. 
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Ἰλαδὸν εἰς ἀγορὴν" μετὰ δέ σφισιν ἴοσσα δεδήει, 
᾿Οτρύνουσ᾽ ἰέναι, Διὸς ἄγγελος" οἱ δ᾽ ἀγέροντο" 
Τετρήχει δ᾽ ἀγορὴ, ὑπὸ δ᾽ ἐστοναχίζετο γαῖα, 
Λαῶν ἱζόντων, ὅμαδος δ᾽ hy ἐννέα δέ σφεας 
Κήρυκες βοόωντες ἐρήτυον, εἴποτ᾽ avris 
Σχοίατ᾽, ἀκούσειαν δὲ διοτρεφέων βασιλήων. 
Hom. Il. Β. 84—1r101. 
Κινήθη δ᾽ ἀγορὴ, ὡς κύματα μακρὰ θαλάσσης 
Πόντου Ἰκαρίοιο, τὰ μέν τ᾽ Εὖρός τε Νότος τε 
“Qpop’, ἐπαΐξας πατρὸς Διὸς ἐκ νεφελάων. 
“Ως τῶν πᾶσ᾽ ἀγορὴ κινήθη. B. 144—149. and 394—398- 
Such were the members of Homer’s ἀγορά. In more trying 
moments, however, these ἥρωες could ‘hold their breath for a 
while,’ and be—if not a legislative body, as an ingenious writer 
in the Philological Museum (vol. IT.) conjectures them to have 
been—yet martial heroes in the highest sense, which the term 
has ever yet borne. Whatever the mirth occasioned by the 
Aristophanic writings, let us act as the Thracians are somewhere 
said to have done over their cups—occasionally pull the strings 
of our bows, that higher and better thoughts may still reign 
uppermost in the mind. 
“Os τότ᾽ ἐπασσύτεραι Δαναῶν κίνυντο φάλαγγες 
Νωλεμέως πόλεμόνδε" κέλευε δὲ οἷσιν ἕκαστος 
᾿ἩἩγεμόνων᾽ οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ἀκὴν ἴσαν, (οὐδέ κε φαίης 
Τόσσον λαὸν ἔπεσθαι ἔχοντ᾽ ἐν στήθεσιν αὐδὴν,) 
Σιγῇ δειδιότες σημάντορας" ἀμφὶ δὲ πᾶσι 
Τεύχεα ποικίλ᾽ ἔλαμπε, τὰ εἱμένοι ἐστιχόωντο. Δ. 427—432. 


ΝΟΤΕ F. p. 17. 

Hence when the efforts of Trygseus have rescued the God- 
dess of Peace from the deep cavern into which she had been 
thrown by her natural enemy, Wk, his first recompense to his 
assistants is to dismiss them to those delightful agricultural 
labours, from which they had been so long estranged. 


n This word appears to have been subsequently confined to public meetings of 
the Athenian tribes or boroughs for separate and purposes : ὀπὶ γὰρ Χαιρώνδου 
ἄρχοντος θαργηλιῶνος μηνὸς δευτέρα φθίνοντος ἐκκλησίας οὔσης ἔγραψε ψήφισμα 
Δημοσθένης ἀγορὰν ποιῆσαι τῶν φυλῶν σκιροφοριῶνος δευτέρᾳ ἱσταμένου καὶ τρίτῃ, 
καὶ ἐπέταξεν ἐν τῷ ψηφίσματι ἑκάστης τῶν φυλῶν ἑλέσθαι τοὺς ἐπιμεληθησομένους 
τῶν ἔργων ἐπὶ τὰ τείχη καὶ ταμίας. Esch. c. Ctesiph. 57, 36. 
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Tpvyaios. 
ἀκούετε λεῴ᾽ τοὺς γεωγροὺς ἀπιέναι 
τὰ γεωργικὰ σκεύη λαβόντας εἰς ἀγρὸν 
ὡς τάχιστ᾽ ἄνευ δορατίον καὶ ξίφους κἀκοντίου" 
ὡς ἅπαντ᾽ ἤδη ᾽στι μεστὰ τἀνθάδ᾽ εἰρήνης σαπρᾶς. 
ἀλλὰ πᾶς χώρει πρὸς ἔργον εἰς ἀγρὸν παιωνίσας. 5 
Χορός. 
ὦ ποθεινὴ τοῖς δικαίοις καὶ γεωργοῖς ἡμέρα, 
ἄσμενός σ᾽ ἰδὼν προσειπεῖν βούλομαι τὰς ἀμπέλουε᾽ 
τάς σε συκᾶς, ἃς ἐγὼ ᾿φύτευον dy νεώτερος, 
ἀσπάσασθαι θυμὸς ἡμῖν ἐστι πολλοστῷ χρόνῳ. 
Τρνγαῖος. 
νῦν μὲν οὖν, ὦνδρες, προσευξώμεσθα πρῶτον τῇ θεῷ, 10 
ἥπερ ἡμῶν τοὺς λόφους ἀφεῖλε καὶ τὰς Γοργόνα" 
elf ὅπως λιταργιοῦμεν οἴκαδ᾽ els τὰ χωρία, 
ἐμπολήσαντές τι χρηστὸν εἰς ἀγρὸν ταρίχιον. 
Ἑρμῆς. 
ὦ Πόσειδον, ὡς καλὸν τὸ στῖφος αὐτῶν φαίνεται 
καὶ πυκνὸν καὶ γοργὸν ὥσπερ μᾶζα καὶ πανδαισία. 15 
Tpvyatos. 
νὴ Al ἡ γὰρ σφῦρα λαμπρὸν ἣν dp’ ἐξωπλισμένη, 
ai τε θρίνακες διαστίλβουσι πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον. 
‘ ἦ καλῶς αὐτῶν ἀπαλλάξειεν ἂν μετόρχιον. 
dor’ ἔγωγ᾽ ἤδη ᾿πιθυμῶ καὐτὸς ἐλθεῖν εἰς ἀγρὸν 
καὶ τριαινοῦν τῇ δικέλλῃ διὰ χρόνον τὸ γήδιον. 20 
᾿ ἀναμνησθέντες, ὦνδρες, 
τῆς διαίτης τῆς παλαιᾶς, 
ἣν παρεῖχ᾽ αὕτη ποθ' ἡμῖν, 
τῶν τε παλασίων ἐκείνων, 
τῶν τε σύκων, τῶν τε μύρτων, 25 
τῆς τρυγός τε τῆς γλυκείας, 
τῆς ἰωνιᾶς τε τῆς πρὸς 
τῷ φρέατι, τῶν τ᾽ ἐλαῶν, 
ὧν ποθοῦμεν, 
ἀντὶ τούτων τήνδε νυνὶ 10 
τὴν θεὸν προσείπατε. 
4. σαπρᾶς, belonging to the good old times. 
12. λιταργίζειν, to hasten. 
15. πανδαισία, a pic-nic, a full, complete feast, in which neither company nor 
materiel is wanting. Herodot. V. 20. οἴκατε πανδαισίῃ τελέῃ εἰστιῆσθαι. 
20. γήδιον. See some excellent reflections of Aristotle, (Polit. VI. 5.) where he pro- 


poses a plan for relieving the poorer citizens, and thus securing the democracy from 
those perpetual struggles, which occurred between the rich and indigent citizens. 
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Χορός. 
χαῖρε χαῖρ᾽, ὡς ἦλθες ἡμῖν ἀσμένοις, ὦ φιλτάτη. 
σῷ γὰρ ἐδάμην πόθῳ, 
δαιμόνια βουλόμενος 
εἰς ἀγρὸν ἀνερπύσαι. 35 
ἦσθα γὰρ μέγιστον ἡμῖν κέρδος, ὦ ποθουμένη, 
oe . μόνη yap ἡμᾶς ὠφέλεις 
πᾶσιν ὁπόσοι βίον ἐ- 
τρίβομεν γεωργικόν. 
WONAG γὰρ ἐπάσχομεν 40 
πρίν ποτ᾽ ἐπὶ σοῦ γλυκέα 
κἀδάπανα καὶ φίλα. 


τοῖς ἀγροίκοισιν γὰρ haba χίδρα καὶ σωτηρία. 
ὥστε σὲ τά τ᾽ ἀμπέλια 


καὶ τὰ νέα συκίδια 45 
τᾶλλα θ᾽ ὁπόσ᾽ ἐστὶ φυτὰ 
προσγελάσεται λαβόντ᾽ ἄσμενα. Pac. 551---ὅοο. 


The following Chorus paints the husbandman in the very 
bosom of those rural pleasures, which he had been so long 
coveting. It is one of those domestic and pleasing pictures, 
which come home to every bosom that is not troubled with 
over-refinement. 

Χορός. 
ἥδομαί γ᾽, ἥδομαι 
κράνους ἀπηλλαγμένος 
τυροῦ τε καὶ κρομμύων. 
οὐ γὰρ φιληδῶ μάχαις, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς πῦρ διέλ- 5 
κων per ἀνδρῶν éral- 
pov φίλων, ἐκκέας 
τῶν ξύλων ἅττ᾽ ἂν 7 
δανότατα τοῦ θέρους 
ἐκπεπρισμένα, 10 
κἀνθρακίζων τοὐρεβίνθου, 
τήν τε φηγὸν ἐμπυρεύων, 

8. It was a saying of Alphonso the Wise, king of A » that among so 
many things as are by men possessed in the course of their lives, all the rest are 
baubles, besides old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends to converse with, 
and old books to read. It is to be hoped that this enlightened monarch had some 


old edition of Aristophanes in his library, and possessed sufficient learning to 
enjoy its contents. 
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χᾶμα τὴν Θρᾷτταν κυνῶν, 

τῆς γυναικὸς λουμένης. 

οὐ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ἥδιον ἣ τυχεῖν μὲν ἤδη ᾽σπαρμένα, 
τὸν θεὸν δ᾽ ἐπιψακάζειν, καί rw’ εἰπεῖν γείτονα" 
εἰπέ μοι, τί τηνικαῦτα δρῶμεν, ὦ Κωμαρχίδη ; 
ἐμπιεῖν ἔμοιγ᾽ ἀρέσκει, τοῦ θεοῦ δρῶντος καλῶς. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄφενε τῶν φασήλων, ὦ γύναι, τρεῖς χοίνικας, 
τῶν τε πυρῶν μῖξον αὐτοῖς, τῶν τε σύκων ἔξελε, 
τόν τε Μανὴν ἡ Σύρα βωστρησάτω ᾿᾽κ τοῦ χωρίου. 
οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τ᾽ ἐστὶ πάντως οἰναρίζειν τήμερον 
οὐδὲ τυντλάζειν, ἐπειδὴ παρδακὸν τὸ χωρίον" 


κἀξ ἐμοῦ δ᾽ ἐνεγκάτω τις τὴν κίχλην καὶ τὼ σπίνω" 


ἣν δὲ καὶ πυός τις ἔνδον καὶ λαγῷα τέτταρα, 
εἴ τι μὴ ᾿ξήνεγκεν αὐτῶν ἡ γαλῆ τῆς ἑσπέρας" 
ἐψόφει γοῦν ἔνδον οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἅττα κἀκυδοιδόπα' 


ὧν ἔνεγκ᾽, ὦ παῖ, tpl ἡμῖν, ἂν δὲ δοῦναι τῷ πατρί" 


μυρρίνας τ᾽ αἴτησον ἐξ Aloywddou τῶν καρπίμων" 
χᾶμα τῆς αὐτῆς ὁδοῦ Χαρινάδην τις βωσάτω, 
ὡς ἂν ἐμπίῃ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν, 

εὖ ποιοῦντος κὠφελοῦντος 

τοῦ θεοῦ τἀρώματα. 

ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν δ᾽ ἀχέτας, 

Gdn τὸν ἡδὺν νόμον, 

διασκοπῶν ἥδομαι 

τὰς Λημνίας ἀμπέλους, 

el πεπαίνουσιν ἤ- 

δη" τὸ yap φίτυ πρῷ- 

ον φύει" τόν τε φή- 

Any’ ὁρῶν οἱδάνοντ᾽" 

εἶθ᾽ ὁπόταν ἢ πέπων, 

ἐσθίω κἀπέχω, 


15 


20 


28 


40 


35 


40 


χἄμα dnp’, ““ Ὧραι φίλαι." Pac. 1127—1168. 


Happy I, that know no care, 
Helm, nor shield, nor coarse camp-fare ! 


13. Θρᾷτταν», Att. for Θρᾷσσαν, a female slave from Thrace. From a femal 
country, Abrotonon by name, the great Themistocles is said to have 


of the same 
received his birth 


27. κυδοιδοπᾷν (xvdosuds) to make a bustle, a tumult, a noise. Cf. Nub. 616. 


"ABpérovoy Θρήϊσσα γυνὴ γένος" ἀλλὰ τεκέσθαι 


τὸν μόγαν “Ἕλλησιν φημὶ Θεμιστοκλέα. Plut. in Vit. Themis. |. 


16. ἐπιψεκάζειν, to fall in small drops. 
17. Κωμαρχίδης, an official title: headborough. 
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Wars to me no pleasure give :— 

Then alone, I seem to live, 

When a merry day to make, 

My fire-side seat, at home, I take: 

There, with friends, the hours to pass, 

Brimming high the sparkling glass : 

On the hearth a beech-log lying, 

On the embers chick-pease frying ; 

While the crackling wood betrays 

The drying heats of summer days.— 

Then if Thratta’s cheek I press, 

While my wife retires to dress, 

If her rosy lip I touch, 

O, Jove! ’tis rapture over much.— 
In troth, it is a super-dainty thing, 
When seeding time is o’er, and rain, thank Heaven ! 
Falls without stint, to see a friend drop in, 
And in a frank, and hearty way, salute us: 
* When shall we make a day, Comarchidas?’ 
There’s nothing like a cup of chirping liquor, 
When Jove, as now, takes care to drench our fields, 
And set our crops a-growing. Bustle, Maids ; 
Fry us some beans,—three bushels, do you hear ? 
And add a little wheat ; ’twill mend the compound. 
And let us taste your figs, Dame. Run to Manes, 
He’s in the vineyard, tell him ’tis no time 
For pruning now, when every thing is dripping. 
Step you, girl, for some thrushes. There should be, 
Unless the cat have tricked us, (and I hearf 
A strange, suspicious noise among the dishes, ) 
Some beastings, and a slice or two of hare— 
Beg a few myrtle boughs of Atschines ; 
And, in your way, call on Charinades, 
Inform him, ’tis a holyday with us, 
And that the glass is waiting.— - 

O ’tis sweet when fields are ringing 

With the merry cicade’s singing, 

Oft to mark, with curious eye, 

If the vine tree’s time be nigh ; 

Hers is not the fruit whose birth 

Costs a throe to mother earth. 

8 
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Sweet it is, too, to be telling, 
How the luscious figs are swelling ; 
Then to riot, without measure, 
In the rich, nectareous treasure, 
While our grateful voices chime, 
‘“‘ Happy season! blessed time !” 
QuanrerRzy Rev. V. 9. p. 159. 
That other comedies of Aristophanes were formed in the 
same strain and spirit, some of the remaining fragments suffi- 
ciently evince. Thus in his Νῆσοι (Dind. Fr. p. 146.) 
ὯὮ μῶρε μῶρε, ταῦτα πάντ᾽ ἐν τῇδ᾽ ἔνι, 
οἰκεῖν μὲν ἐν ἀγρῷ τοῦτον ἐν τῷ γηδίῳ 
ἀπαλλαγέντα τῶν κατ᾽ ἀγορὰν πραγμάτων, 
κεκτημένον ζευγάριον ° οἰκεῖον βοοῖν, 
ἔπειτ᾽ ἀκούειν προβατίων βληχωμένων, 
τρυγός τε φωνὴν εἰς λεκάνην ὠθουμένης. 
ὄψῳ δὲ χρῆσθαι σπινιδίοις τε καὶ κίχλαις, 
καὶ μὴ περιμένειν ἐξ ἀγορᾶς ἰχθύδια 
τριταῖα πολυτίμητα βεβασανισμένα 
en’ ἰχθνοπώλου χειρὶ ταρανομωτάτῃ. 


ο The same imagery is found in a fragment of the poet's Γεωργοὶ (ΕΣ. 163. 
Dind. p. 137.): had the latter play come down to us, we should probably have 
known whence Aristotle derived some of his opinions as to what is due from a 
wise legislation to the agricultural interest. (Polit. IV. 6. 12.¢ VI. 4.) That 
he, like most of the other great writers and statesmen of antiquity, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Isocrates, Demosthenes, borrowed many of his maxims and opinions from 
the author of these Comedies, there can be little doubt. 


* The following translation (somewhat diffuse it must be owned) from parts of 
this chapter, is from the pen of Dr. Gillies. ‘“ The properties and habits of hus- 
bandmen, as distinguished from mercenary labourers on the one hand, and from 
manufacturers, merchants, and tradesmen on the other, are so eminently conspi- 
cuous, and so incomparably hetter adapted to the peaceful enjoyment of every 
species of freedom, that even in countries where a great proportion of the inhabit- 
ants subsist by arts and commerce, the city tribes ought never to assemble sepa- 
rately ; every convention, to be lawful, ought to be attended by deputies from the 
country ; so that the noxious humours engendered in market-places and courts of 
justice, may be sweetened and purified by a due mixture of more wholesome mate- 
rials.” Again: “ All other democracies (that of husbandmen excepted) are of a 
far inferior stamp ; for their materials are not capable of receiving any elegant or 
lasting impression. ‘They are composed of wretched labourers and mean mecha- 
nics, of manufacturers condemned to unwholesome air and distorting postures, of 
rapacious sailors and greedy merchants, who navigate and trade for no other pur- 
pose than that of gain ; a purpose mean in itself, and meanly or wickedly attained, 
sometimes by fraud, and sometimes by rapine. Men subsisting by continual de- 
ceit and mutual depredation, must live together in crowds, tumbling over each 
other in popular cities, and ready at the beck of every seditious demagogue to 
assemble tumultuously, and to act outrageously. But in a commonwealth of hus- 
bandmen, families are scattered at due distances by the necessity of their daily 
lahours. The citizens justle not with each other; and their circumstances neither 
require nor admit the frequency of popular conventions.” Gi1iLrss, 1. 478—48o. 
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The less agreeable side of the picture, derived from political 
considerations, may be left to the poet Amphis, (Stobsi Floril. 
Ῥ. 215.) and the author of the ‘ Récherches Philosophiques sur 
‘les Grecs,’ t. 1. 19—21. 

Nore G. p. 25. 

In the following extract, such insertions as were made for 
the purposes of parody, have either been inclosed between 
brackets, or altogether excluded; the student will by this 
means see more clearly the nature of those prayers and im- 
precations which took place in an Athenian assembly, between 
the act of lustration and the commencement of real business. 

Κήρυξ. 
εὐφημία ore, εὐφημία 'στω. εὔχεσθε [ταῖν Θεσ- 
μοφόροιν, τῇ Δήμητρι καὶ τῇ Κόρῃ, καὶ τῷ 
Πλούτῳ, καὶ τῇ Καλλιγενείᾳ, καὶ τῇ Κουροτρό- 
dy, τῇ Τῇ, καὶ τῷ ἙἭ ρμῇ, καὶ Χάρισιν,] ἐκκλη- 
σίαν τήνδε καὶ σύνοδον τὴν νῦν κάλλιστα καὶ 
ἄριστα ποιῆσαι, πολυωφελῶς μὲν πόλει τῇ ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων, τυχηρῶς δ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐταῖς. καὶ τὴν δρῶ- 
σαν καὶ τὴν ἀγορεύουσαν τὰ βέλτιστα περὶ τὸν 
δῆμον τὸν ᾿Αθηναίων [καὶ τὸν τῶν γυναικῶν, 


wa 


ταύτην νικᾶν, ταῦτ᾽ εὔχεσθε, καὶ ὑμῖν αὐταῖς 10 
τἀγαθά. ἰὴ παιὼν, ἰὴ παιών. χαίρωμεν. 
Χορός. 


δεχόμεσθα καὶ θεῶν γένος 
λιτόμεσθα ταῖσδ᾽ én’ εὐχαῖς 


1. μία. Dein. 106, 37. καὶ ὁ μὲν νόμος εὐξάμενον κελεύει τὸν κήρυκα μετ᾽ 
ἀφοβίαν πολλῆς, οὕτως ὑμῖν τὸ βουλεύεσθαι περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων παραδιδόναι. 

12. This chorus presents a feature, not uncommon in the Old Comedy, where 
the humour consists in observing the utmost gravity; and the language is such 
as the highest lyric poetry might have used without degradation. is served as 
ἃ counterpoise to the broad comic, into which this singular branch of dramatic 
literature so often deviated. 

We assent and we agree -— 

Lifted hand and bended knee 

Ask of Heav’n a list’ning ear 

To our joint and suppliant prayer. 
Prayer.) 

Highest— Mightiest —Father-—Jove— 


Who dost wake the golden lyre, 

And hast plac’d thy Delian reign 

Like an em’rald in the main: 

Virgin of the golden dart, 

Blue of eye, and stout of heart, 
8 2 
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φανέντας ἐπιχαρῆφαι. 
Ζεῦ μεγαλώνυμε χρυσολύρα τε, ιῷ 
Δῆλον ὃς ἔχεις ἱερὰν, 
καὶ σὺ παγκρατὴς κόρα 
γλανκῶπι χρυσόλογχε 
πόλιν οἰκοῦσα περιμάχητον, ἔλθὲ δεῦρο. 
καὶ πολυώνυμε, θηροφόνη παῖ, 20 
Λατοῦς χρυσώπιδος ἔρνος. 
σύ τε πόντιε σεμνὲ Πόσειδον, 
ἁλιμέδον, προλιπὼν 
μυχὸν ἰχθυόεντ᾽ οἱστροδόνητον. 
Νηρέος ἐνάλιοί τε κόραι, 25 
Νύμφαι τ᾽ ὀρείπλαγκτοι. 
χρυσέα τε φόρμιγξ 
ἰαχήσειεν ἐπ᾽ εὐχαῖς 
ἡμετέραις" τελέως δ᾽ 
ἐκκλησιάσαιμεν ᾿Αθηναίων 30 
εὐγενεῖς γυναῖκες. 
Κήρυξ. 
εὔχεσθε τοῖς θεοῖσι τοῖς ᾿Ολυμπίοις 
καὶ ταῖς ᾿ΤΟλυμπίαισι, καὶ τοῖς Πυθίοις 
καὶ ταῖσι Πυθίαισι, καὶ τοῖς Δηλίοις 
καὶ ταῖσι Δηλίαισι, τοῖς τ᾽ ἄλλοις θεοῖς, 15 
εἴ τις ἐπιβουλεύει τι τῷ δήμῳ κακὸν 


Sacred rites and voice of prayer 
Bid thee to our courts repair. 
Hither haste thee, maid far-fam’d, 
Latona’s branch, the many-named : 
Haste, thou god, whose far abode 
Lies within the stormy road 
Of old Nereus; and with thee 
Bring the daughters of the sea, 
And the nymphs that ever rove 
Mountain and shady grove. 
Let the harp from golden string 
Strains accordant round us fling. 

[4 solemn sirain of harp-music. After a pause, the Chorus 


resume. | 

We, the flower ¢ of the nation, 
Met in holy convocation, 
Beg that our supplication 
May be taken into hearing 
Ce ag 

e and thought 
Be to full perfection brought. 


36, 9. See more particularly the stern and bloody oath of democracy recorded 
hy Andocides, 13, 
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[τῷ τῶν γυναικῶν, ἣ ᾿πικηρυκεύεται 
Μήδοις ἐπὶ βλάβῃ τινὶ 
. ἢ τυραννεῖν ἐπινοεῖ, 
ἢ τὸν τύραννον ovyxardyew, . . . 40 
ἢ πεμπομένη τις ἀγγελίας ψευδεῖς φέρει, 
ἢ . .. εἴ τις ἐξαπατᾷ ψευδῆ λέγων, 
καὶ μὴ δίδωσιν ἂν ὑπόσχηταί ποτε, 
κακῶς ἀπολέσθαι τοῦτον αὐτὸν κφκίαν 
ἀρᾶσθε, ταῖς δ᾽ ἄλλαισιν ὑμῖν τοὺς θεοὺς 45 
εὔχεσθε πάσαις πολλὰ δοῦναι κἀγαθά. 
Χορός. 
ξυνευχόμεσθα τέλεα μὲν 
πόλει, τέλεα δὲ δήμῳ, 
τάδ᾽ εὔγματα γενέσθαι. 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄρισθ᾽ ὅσαις προσήκει 50 
νικᾶν λεγούσαις. ὁπόσαι δ᾽ 
ἐξαπατῶσιν παραβαίνουσί τε τοὺς 
ὅρκους τοὺς νενομισμένους 
κερδῶν οὕνεκ᾽ ἐπὶ βλάβῃ, 
ἢ ψηφίσματα καὶ νόμον 55 
ζητοῦσ᾽ ἀντιμεθιστάναι, 
τἀπόρρητά τε τοῖσιν ἐ- 
χθροῖς τοῖς ἡμετέροις λέγουσ᾽, 
ἢ Μήδους ἐπάγουσι τῆς 
᾿ χώρας οὕνεκ᾽ ἐπὶ βλάβῃ, όο 
ἀσεβοῦσ᾽, ἀδικοῦσί τε τὴν πόλιν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὦ παγκρατὲς 
Ζεῦ, ταῦτα κυρώσειας, ὥσθ᾽ 
ἡμῖν θεοὺς παραστατεῖν, 
[καίπερ γυναιξὶν οὔσαις. 65 
Κήρυξ. 
ἄκουε πᾶς. ἔδοξε τῇ βουλῇ τάδε 


37. ᾿πικηρυκεύεται. Plutarch. in Aristide, δ. 10. ἔτι δ᾽ ἀρὰς θέσθαι τοὺς ἱερεῖς 
ἔγραψεν (Aristid.), εἴ τις ὀπικηρυκεύσαιτο Μήδοις, ἣ τὴν συμμαχίαν ἀπολίποι τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων. Thucyd. IV. 27. Isoc. 73, d. 

38. ὀπὶ βλάβῃ. Dem. 551, 23. 763, 23. Esch. 86, 21. 

41, 2. Dem. 319, 27—320, 1. 363, 1—19. 398, 21-399, 6. 653, 1 —7. Dein. 96, 12. 

43. χῆται. Dem. 1204, 10---21. ; 

44. αὑτὸν κὠκίαν. Dem. 363, 24. 642, 15. 747, 14. Andoc. 16, 36. Hach. 39, 
39- 69, 17- 70, 28. 

45. &pacbe. Dem. 363, 12. 404, 6. 489, 33- Andoc. 5, 17. Asch. 71, 3. Dein. 
a haat by Dem 3 13. Dein. 96, 9—18 

. κερδῶν οὕνεκ᾽. . 342, 15—20. 343) 4--.13. . 96, ἮΝ 
36. The prayers and imprecations ended, the herald proceeded to proclaim the 


8 3 
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τῇ τῶν γυναικῶν᾽ Τιμόκλει᾽ ἐπεστάτει" 

Λύσιλλ᾽ ἐγραμμάτευεν, εἶπε Σωστράτη" 

ἐκκλησίαν ποιεῖν ἕωθεν τῇ μέσῃ 

τῶν Θεσμοφορίων, § μάλισθ᾽ ἡμῖν σχολὴ, 70 
καὶ χρηματίζειν πρῶτα περὶ Εὐριπίδου, 

ὅ τι χρὴ παθεῖν ἐκεῖνον ἀδικεῖν γὰρ δοκεῖ 

ἡμῖν ἁπάσαις. τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται; Thes. 295—379- 


προβούλευμα, or measure, submitted by the senate to the assembly for their consi- 
Geration and approval. These measures either originated with the senate itself, or 
they contained the opinion of some private individual, which, upon permission first 
obtained, he had submitted to the senate, and which having met with the a i 
of that body, were referred to the people for confirmation. That bills, however, 
often originated in the assembly itself, and occasionally in direct opposition to those 
recommended by the senate, see SchOmann, lib. I. cc. 9, 11, 12. On this author- 
ity, I have ventured to give a meaning to the word γράφω in the opening soll- 
loquy, which is, I believe, at variance with general opinion on the subject: if I 
am wrong, even the penalty inflicted for such offences is not without its coa- 
solation : 

Sifflez-moi librement; je vous le rends, mes fréres. 

Le public & profit met toutes nos querelles : 

De nos cailloux frottés il sort des étincelles ; 

La lumiére en peut naitre; et nos grands érudits 

Ne nous ont éclairés qu’en étant contredits. VoLTalReE. 


68. ἐγραμμάτευεν. From the multiplicity of offices in Athens, and the variety 
of disbursements and receipts, the quantity of writing to be performed was very 
great. Hence the number of clerks (γραμματεῖς), sub-clerks (dwroypappereis), and 
checking-clerks (ἀντιγραφεῖς) in that town, at once so busy and idle. Of the three 
public clerks, or secretaries, one was chosen by lot by the senate in every Pry- 
- tanea, for the purpose of keeping the writings and decrees, and is the officer who 

prefixed his name to the decrees, according to the form which was in use before 
the archonship of Euclid: of this secretary Aristotle had, according to Harpocra- 
tion, treated at length. The second was elected by the senate by cheirotonia for 
the laws: a third, elected by the people, was the public reader in the senate and 
the assembly. Boeckh, I. 249. Schdmann, p. 318. 

71. Φ χρηματίζειν, to propose for deliberation. Esch. 4, το. καὶ πῶς δὲ κελεύει 
(ὁ νομοθέτηΞ) τοὺς προέδρους χρηματίζειν ; ἐπειδὰν τὸ καθάρσιον περιενεχθῇ καὶ ὁ 
κήρυξ τὰς πατρίους εὐχὰς εὔξηται, κι τι Δ. Dem. 285. 1. πρὶν ἐκείνην, (senatum scl.) 

ματίσαι καὶ προβουλεῦσαι. 51. 10. ἐν δὲ ταύτῃ (ecclesia scil.) ἐπειδὰν χρημα- 
τίσωσιν οἱ πρόεδροι περὶ ὧν διῴκηκεν ὁ ἄρχων, χρηματίζειν καὶ περὶ ὧν, x. τ΄ λ. 
Also, to give an answer upon deliberation. Aristot. Polit. IV. 15. καταλύεται δὲ 
καὶ τῆς βουλῆς 7 δύναμις ἐν ταῖς τοιαύταις δημοκρατίαις, ἐν als αὐτὸς συνιὼν ὁ δῆμος 
χρηματίζει περὶ πάντων. τοῦτο δὲ συμβαίνειν εἴωθεν, ὅταν εὐπορία τις ἧ, ἢ μισθὺς 
τοῖς ἐκκλησιάζουσι' σχολάζοντες γὰρ συλλέγονταί τε πολλάκις, καὶ ἅπαντα αὐτοὶ 
κρίνουσι. 

Ib. πρῶτα, i. 6. μετὰ τὰ ἱερὰ, viz. the prayers and curses which have just been 
exhibited. Dem. 706, 20. rods δὲ προέδρους... χρηματίζειν ὀπάναγκες πρῶτον 
μετὰ τὰ ἱερὰ wep) τῶν, κι τι λ. 256, 7. (Byzantine decree): ᾿Αθηναίοις δόμεν . .. 
πόθοδον ποτὶ τὰν βωλὰν καὶ τὸν δᾶμον πράτοις μετὰ τὰ ἱερά. 


4 “ Res de quibus tractandum erat in comitiis, populo proponere, senatus con- 
sultum recitare, seu potius recitandum curare, oratoribusque dicendi potestatem 
dare, que: omnia uno verbo χρηματίζειν dicuntur, hec igitur proédrorum coatn- 
bulium fuisse, qui e prytanibus erant, demonstrant,” &c. Schémann, p. 80. 
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Notes H. p. 51. 


Χορός. 
ὅρα δ' ὅπως ὠθήσομεν τούσδε τοὺς ἐξ ἄστεως 
ἥκοντας, ὅσοι πρὸ τοῦ 
μὲν, ἡνίκ᾽ ἔδει λαβεῖν 
ἔλθόντ᾽ ὀβολὸν μόνον, 
καθῆντο λαλοῦντες 5 
ἐν τοῖς στεφανώμασιν" 
νυνὶ δ᾽ ἐνοχλοῦσ᾽ ἄγαν. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ, Μυρωνίδης 
ὅτ᾽ ἦρχεν ὁ γεννάδας, 
οὐδεὶς ἂν ἐτόλμα 10 
τὰ τῆς πόλεως διοι- 
κεῖν ἀργύριον λαβών" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἧκεν ἕκαστος 
ἐν ἀσκιδίῳ φέρων 
πιεῖν Guat ἄρτον * 15 
* καὶ δύο κρομμύω 
καὶ τρεῖς ἂν ἔλάας. 
νυνὶ δὲ τριώβολον 


1. ὅρα---ὠθήσομεν : the same formula as εἰπὲ, φέρε, &o. with a verb plural. 

Ib. τοὺς ἐξ ἄστεως. As the town-voters necessarily formed the great body of 
the ecclesia, it was the obvious policy of these fair radicals to ude them as 
much as possible, in order to secure themselves a majority. That they completely 
succeeded in their purpose, a subsequent extract will shew. 

6. στεφανώμασιν, that part of the market in which chaplets and garlands were 
sold. Eccl. 819. ἐχώρουν els ἀγορὰν ἐπ᾿ ἄλφιτα. Vesp. 789. Ran. 1068. ἐν τοῖς 
ἰχθύσι. Av. 13. οὗκ τῶν ὀρνέων. Eq. 1375. τὰ μειράκια... τὰν τῷ μύρῳ : indicat- 
ing respectively those parts of the market where corn, fish, birds, and perfumes 
were sold. Dobree apy compares Athen. XV. 68s, b. 

8. Μυρωνίδης. See Thucyd. I. 105, 8. IV. 95. Mitford, IT. 387. 

13, 17. ἧκεν dy, was accustomed to come. 


15. πιεῖν, κατ. λ, G. Burges ingeniously suggests, (Priestly’s Aristoph. V. 


. 555- 
P- 565) ἔσθειν ἅμα τ᾽ ἄρτον ἕν᾽ 
ἂν καὶ δύο κρομμύω, 
καὶ τρεῖς ἂν ἐλάας. 


To the authorities given by him for the verb ἔσθειν, add Od. B. 75. N. 400. 
Bread, olives, onions, and garlic are at present almost the only food of that very 
active and powerful body of men, the facchini, or snow-porters, at Naples. 

18. τριώβολον. The system of paying the people for their attendance on the 
legislative assemblies originated with a person of whom little is known but his 
name, Callistratus. The same mischievous policy, which induced Pericles to raise 
the pay of the dicasts, encouraged other demagogues to increase that of the eccle- 
siasts. Its advancement to three obols is commonly ascribed to a demagogue of 
considerable influence, named Agyrrhius, who is accordingly commemorated b 
Demosthenes, in one of his addresses to the people, as ᾿Αγύρριον τὸν KoAutréa 
ἄνδρα χρηστὸν καὶ δημοτικὸν καὶ περὶ τὸ πλῆθος τὸ ὑμέτερον πολλὰ σπουδάσαντα. 
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Ογτοῦσι λαβεῖν ὅταν 
πράττωσί τι κοινὸν ὧσ- 20 
περ Ἀπηλοφοροῦντες. Eccl. 300. 

Nore I. p. 53. 


If the following extract present little opportunity for adding 
to the student's knowledge on particular points, connected with 
the general assembly, its general import, short as it 18, deserves 
a deep attention. Between the exhibition of the Acharnenses 
and the Ecclesiazuse, little more than thirty-three years elapsed, 
and here is an acknowledgment, comic indeed, but not less 
true, that the democracy of Athens had already gone through 
every change and variety of form, which it could possibly re- 
ceive, except that of transferring the government from the one 
sex to the other. The intermediate strife and struggle, the 
desperate conflict and bloody tragedy, must be sought from 
other sources: I have no wish to lift the curtain, and damp 
such mirth as the following quotation 1s calculated to give. 
Yet what have we even here? An imaginary assembly is 
convoked,—a country’s ruin or salvation the proposed object 
for consideration—and whom does the sarcastic poet put forth 
as the foremost advisers on the occasion? The first is a blear 
or mope-eyed orator, who can scarcely find his way to the 
bema. He has not been able to preserve his own sight ;— 
true: but he can distinctly see his way to his country’s safety. 


2 The following version of this chorus (with some little exception) appeared in 
the same Journal from which a previous extract was made: 

But whatever you do, keep an eye on that crew | who come flocking in droves 
from the town : 

With hand, elbow, and heel, if you’d prosper our weal, | push and jostle 
and keep them well down. 

When the stipend and price, for their time and advice, | one obol suffic’d, 
sirs, to close, 

The rogues could then stop at booth, market, and shop, | and chatter and 
gabble and prose. 

Now they rush and they roar; for the times are no more | when Myronides 
wont to preside ; 

When he had been bold, who for silver or gold, | public measures had ven- 


tur’d to guide. 

Our senators then grave and reverend men, | to the council were seen to 
repair, 

Each with morning repast, in a bag treasur’d fast, | olive, onion, and such 
simple fare. 


Our greedy desires, o’ershooting our sires, | treble stipend and salary ask ; 
And matters of state are conducted of late, | like a masen’s work done by the 
task. Quarterly Rev. No. XLII. 181. 
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The second speaker appears to have been in much repute for 
dexterity and wit; but his wit had not secured him a whole 
mantle, that upon his back being so tattered and torn, that to 
the spectators generally it seemed to be no mantle at all; while 
his dexterity is exhibited in advising one of those adjustments 
of property, which men of more talent than honesty are often 
apt to advise. Such, in the course of a few years, had become 
the councillors of the birth-place of Solon and Cimon, Themi- 
stocles and Aristides; and such it is to open those gates of de- 
mocratic freedom, which ‘ to shut exceeds all power.’ ‘That this 
is not the only painful subject connected with the plot of the 
Ecclesiazusze, those acquainted with the philosophic writings of 
antiquity are well aware; but this is not the time or place for 
entering upon the subject, or doing justice to the writer’s whole 
intentions in the composition of that play. 


Βλέπυρος. ἀτὰρ πόθεν ἥκεις ἐτεόν; Χρέμης. ἐξ ἐκκλησίας. 
Βλέπ. ἤδη λέλυται γάρ; Χρέμ. νὴ AP ὄρθριον μὲν οὖν. 
καὶ δῆτα πολὺν ἡ μίλτος, ὦ Ζεῦ φίλτατε, 
γέλων παρέσχεν, ἣν προσέρραινον κύκλῳ. 
Βλέπ. τὸ τριώβολον δῆτ᾽ ἔλαβες; Χρέμ. εἰ γὰρ ὥφελον. 5 
ἀλλ᾽ ὕστερος νῦν ἦλθον, ὥστ᾽ αἰσχύνομαι, 
μὰ τὸν Ai οὐδὲν ἄλλο γ᾽ ἣ τὸν θύλακον. 
Βλέπ. τὸ δ᾽ αἴτιον τί; Χρέμ. πλεῖστος ἀνθρώπων ὄχλος, 
ὅσος οὐδεπώποτ᾽ FAG ἀθρόος ἐς τὴν πύκνα. 
καὶ δῆτα πάντας σκυτοτόμοις ἠκάζομεν Te) 
ὁρῶντες αὐτούς. οὐ yap ἀλλ᾽ ὑπερφνῶς 
ὡς λευκοπληθὴς ἦν ἰδεῖν ἠκκλησία" 
ὥστ᾽ οὐκ ἔλαβον οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς οὔτ᾽ ἄλλοι συχνοί. 
Βλέπ. οὐδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἂν ἐγὼ λάβοιμι νῦν ἔλθών; Χρέμ. πόθεν ; 
οὐδ᾽ εἰ μὰ Δία τότ᾽ ἦλθες, ὅτε τὸ δεύτερον 15 


5. τὸ τριώβολον. Those whose private property enabled them to attend the 
public assemblies gratuitously, were termed οἰκόσιτοι ἐκκλησιασταί. That they 
formed in the assemblies but a very small minority, will be obvious from other 
causes, besides those mentioned by Aristotle, when describing the fourth and worst 
kind of democracy. Polit. IV. 6. " 

7. θύλακον, apparently the meal-bag (Vesp. 314. Av. 503), which was to have 
been replenished by the gratuity earned at the assembly. 

12. AeuvxoxAnOhs. The want of the Scholia to this play must lose us much of 
the humour of it. This compound epithet was most probably directed at some 
fustian writer of the day. Its meaning is obvious enough: expressing at once the 
complexion of the fair (λευκὸς) ecclesiasts, and the close manner in which they 
were packed together. A former verse resembles them on the first account to a 
body of sedentary, and consequently wan-complexioned σκυτοτόμοι. 
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ἁλεκτρυὼν ἐφθέγγετ᾽. Ber. οἴμοι δείλαιος. 
““ ᾿ἸΑγτίλοχ᾽, ἀποίμωξόν με τοῦ τριωβόλου 
τὸν ζῶντα μᾶλλον." τἀμὰ γὰρ διοίχεται. 
ἀτὰρ τί τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἦν, ὅτι τοσοῦτον χρῆμ᾽ ὄχλου 
οὕτως ἐν ὥρᾳ ξυνελέγη; Χρέμ. τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ ἣ 20 
ἔδοξε τοῖς πρυτάνεσι περὶ σωτηρίας 
γνώμας καθεῖναι τῆς πόλεως ; Gr εὐθέως 
πρῶτος Νεοκλείδης ὁ γλάμων παρείρπυσεν. 
κἄπειθ᾽ ὁ δῆμος ἀναβοᾷ πόσον δοκεῖς, 
“4 οὐ δεινὰ τολμᾶν τοντονὶ δημηγορεῖν, 25 
καὶ ταῦτα περὶ σωτηρίας προκειμένου, 
ὃς αὐτὸς αὑτῷ βλεφαρίδ᾽ οὐκ ἐσώσατο ;” 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀναβοήσας καὶ περιβλέψας ἔφη" 
“ τί δαί με χρῆν δρᾶν ;” ἘΒλέπ. σκόροδ᾽ ὁμοῦ τρίψαντ᾽ ong 
τιθύμαλλον ἐμβαλόντα τοῦ Λακωνικοῦ 30 
σαυτοῦ παραλείφειν ra βλέφαρα τῆς ἑσπέρας, 
ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν εἶπον, εἰ παρὼν ἐτύγχανον. 
Χρέμ. μετὰ τοῦτον Evaiwy ὁ δεξιώτατος 
παρῆλθε γυμνὸς, ὡς ἐδόκει τοῖς πλείοσιν" 
αὐτός γε μέντοὔφασκεν ἱματίον ἔχειν, 35 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἔλεξε δημοτικωτάτους λόγους" 
ὁρᾶτε μέν με δεόμενον σωτηρίας 
τετραστατήρον καὐτόν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐρῶ 
ὡς τὴν πόλιν καὶ τοὺς πολίτας σώσετε. 
ἣν γὰρ παρέχωσι τοῖς δεομένοις οἱ κναφῆς 40 
χλαίνας, ἐπειδὰν πρῶτον ἥλιος τραπῇ, 


17. In the ‘ Myrmidones’ of ZZschylus, where Antilochus communicates to 
Achilles the death of Patroclus, the desolate hero utters the exclamation, of which 
the text in Aristophanes is a parody, 

᾿Αντίλοχ᾽, ἀποίμωξόν με τοῦ τεθνηκότος 
τὸν (ῶντα μᾶλλον. Compare I. Σ. 18. 


22. γνώμας καθεῖναι. The more usual expression was λόγον, or γνώμας προτι- 
θένα. Esch. 36, 28. 33. Thucyd. VI. 14. See also Schimann, p. 104. Plu- 
tarch, speaking of the Spartan ecclesia, says, τοῦ δὲ πλήθους ἀθροισθέντος, εἰπεῖν 
μὲν οὐδενὶ γνώμην τῶν ἄλλων ἐφεῖτο, τὴν δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν γερόντων καὶ τῶν βασιλέων 
προτεθεῖσαν ἐπικρῖναι κύριος ἦν ὁ δῆμος. Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 6. Lysand. 15, 17. 

23. παρείρπυσεν. The usual term for a person coming forward to address the 
assembly, was παρέρχεσθαι, παριέναι. The present word begins with the usual 
preposition, but ends in a word which imports that slow, creeping pace, which be- 
pnes to men in trouble, or far advanced in life. I]. ¥. 325. Od. A. 193. N. 220. 

aSsoW. 

34. γυμνὸς, said of any person, who has only his underclothing on, the χιτὼν 
without the ἱματίον. See a note on this subject, Quarterly Rev. vol. XXXVIII. 
p- 366; and compare Liysist. 151. Isoc. 615, 12. Plut. Ages. 34. Phocion, 4. 

35. μέντοὔφασκεν, i. 6. μέντοι ἔφασκεν. 
pers σωτηρίας τετραστατήρου, i. e. a mantle of that value. Compare Aristoph. 

ut. 983. 
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πλευρῖτις ἡμῶν οὐδέν᾽ ἂν λάβοι ποτέ. 
ὅσοις δὲ κλίνη μή ᾽στι μηδὲ στρώματα, 
ἰέναι καθευδήσοντας ἀπονενιμμένους 
ἐς τῶν σκυλοδεψῶν' ἣν δ᾽ ἀποκλείῃ τῇ θύρᾳ 45 
χειμῶνος ὄντος, τρεῖς σισύρας ὀφειλέτω. 
Βλέπ. γὴ τὸν Διόνυσον, χρηστά γ᾽. εἰ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνά γε 
προσέθηκεν, οὐδεὶς ἀντεχειροτόνησεν ἂν, 
τοὺς ἀλφιταμοιβοὺς τοῖς ἀπόροις τρεῖς χοίνικας 
δεῖπνον παρέχειν ἅπασιν, ἢ κλάειν μακρὰ, 50 
iva τοῦτ᾽ ἀπέλαυσαν Ναυσικύδους τἀγαθόν. 
Χρέμ. μετὰ τοῦτο τοίνυν εὐπρεπὴς νεανίας 
λευκός τις ἀνεπήδησ᾽, ὅμοιος Νικίᾳ, 
δημηγορήσων, κἀπεχείρησεν λέγειν 
ὡς χρὴ παραδοῦναι ταῖς γυναιξὶ τὴν πόλιν. 55 
εἶτ᾽ ἐθορύβησαν κἀνέκραγον ws εὖ λέγοι 
τὸ σκυτοτομικὸν πλῆθος" οἱ δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν 
ἀνεβορβόρυξαν. Βλέπ. νοῦν γὰρ εἶχον νὴ Δία. 
Χρέμ. ἀλλ᾽ ἦσαν ἥττους" ὁ δὲ κατεῖχε τῇ βοῇ, 
τὰς μὲν γυναῖκας πόλλ᾽ ἀγαθὰ λέγων, σὲ δὲ 6o 
πολλὰ κακά, Βλέπ. καὶ τί εἶτε; Χρέμ. πρῶτον μέν σ᾽ ἔφη 
εἶναι πανοῦργον. Βλέπ. καὶ σέ; Χρέμ. μή πω τοῦτ᾽ ἔρῃ. 
κἄπειτα κλέπτην, Βλέπ. ἐμὲ μόνον; Χρέμ. καὶ νὴ Δία 
καὶ συκοφάντην. Βλέπ. ἐμὲ μόνον; Χρέμ. καὶ νὴ Δία 
τωνδὶ τὸ πλῆθος. Βλέπ. τίς δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἄλλως λέγει ; 65 
Xpép. γυναῖκα δ᾽ εἶναρ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἔφη νουβυστικὸν 
καὶ χρηματοποιόν' κοῦτε τἀπόρρητ᾽ ἔφη 
ἐκ Θεσμοφόροιν ἑκάστοτ᾽ αὐτὰς ἐκφέρειν, 

51. ἵνα (in which case). Eccl. 152. Vesp. 961. Thes. 1008. ταντὶ τὰ βέλτιστ᾽ 
ἀπολέλαυκ᾽ Ebprai8ov. Plut. Pericl. 6. ταῦτα τῆς ᾿Αναξαγόρον συνουσίας ἀπέλαυσε 
Περικλῆς. 

52. The fair youth, who is represented as resembling a young fop of the day, 
named Nicias, is of course Praxagora, the head of these female revolutionists. 

58. ἀναβορβορύζειν, a low, but expressive word, signifying a hollow, rumbling 
hubbub, din, or sound. For its physical origin in the body, see Hippocr. p. 1121. 
Foes. 

58-9. νοῦν γὰρ εἶχον.---ἀλλ᾽ ἦσαν ἥττους. To be in the right, and yet be left 
in a minority, is the peculiar fate of the agriculturists. And so it will ever be, 
till great landed proprietors become generally, what such men as the present Mar- 
quis of Chandos and the Duke of Buccleugh are individually, the idols of their 
tenants in private life, and their indefatigable patrons and advocates in public life. 

62. Timon. Why dost thou call them knaves? Thou know’st them not. 

Apemanius. Are they not Athenians ? 

Tim. Yes. 

Ap. Then I repent me not. 

Tim. Whither art going ἢ 

Ap. To knock out an honest Athenian’s brains. 
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” σὲ δὲ κἀμὲ βουλεύοντε τοῦτο δρᾶν ἀεί. 

Βλέπ. καὶ νὴ τὸν Ἑρμῆν τοῦτό γ᾽ οὐκ ἐψεύσατο. 70 

Χρέμ. ἔπειτα συμβάλλειν πρὸς ἀλλήλας ἔφη 
ἱμάτια, xpvol, ἀργύριον, ἐκπώματα, 
μόνας μόναις οὗ μαρτύρων γ᾽ ἐναντίον" 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀποφέρειν πάντα κοὺκ ἀποστερεῖν" 
ἡμῶν δὲ τοὺς πολλοὺς ἔφασκε τοῦτο δρᾶν. ης 

Βλέπ. νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, μαρτύρων γ᾽ ἐναντίον. 

Χρέμ. οὐ συκοφαντεῖν, οὐ διώκειν, οὐδὲ τὸν 
δῆμον καταλύειν, ἀλλὰ πολλὰ κἀγαθὰ, 
ἕτερά τε πλεῖστα τὰς yuvaixas εὐλόγει. 

Βλέπ. τί δῆτ᾽ ἔδοξεν; Χρέμ. ἐπιτρέπειν γε τὴν πόλιν 8ο 
ταύταις. ἐδόκει γὰρ τοῦτο μόνον ἐν τῇ πόλει 
οὕπω γεγενῆσθαι. Βλέπ. καὶ δέδοκται; Χρέμ. φήμ᾽ ἐγώ. 

Βλέπ. ἅπαντα τ᾽ αὐταῖς ἐστι προστεταγμένα 
ἃ τοῖσιν ἀστοῖς ἔμελεν; Χρέμ. οὕτω ταῦτ᾽ ἔχει. 

Βλέπ. οὐδ᾽ εἰς δικαστήριον ἄρ᾽ εἶμ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γυνή ; ὃς 

Χρέμ. οὐδ᾽ ἔτι σὺ θρέψεις ods ἔχεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γυνή. 

Βλέπ. οὐδὲ στέγειν τὸν ὄρθρον ἔτι πρᾶγμ᾽ ἄρά μοι; 

Χρέμ. μὰ Δί᾽, ἀλλὰ ταῖς γυναιξὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἤδη μέλει. 

Βλέπ. (after a pause) τὸ πρὸς βίαν δεινότατον. Χρέμ. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τῇ πόλει 
τοῦτο ξυνοίσει, ταῦτα χρὴ πάντ᾽ ἄνδρα δρᾶν. go 
λόγος γέ rol ris ἔστι τῶν γεραιτέρων, 
ὅσ᾽ ἂν ἀνόητ᾽ ἣ μῶρα βουλευσώμεθα, 
ἅπαντ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον ἡμῖν ξυμφέρειν. 
καὶ ξυμφέροι γ᾽, ὦ πότνια Παλλὰς καὶ θεοί. Eccl. 376. 


Note K. p. 53. 
Scenr.—HEAvVEN. 


A great bowl or mortar is seen upon the stage: leeks, garlic, and 
cheese lie around ut. 


War—Trry@xvs. 
War. [slowly and ° Laceration, 
solemnly} Maceration, 


Tim. That’s a deed thou'lt die for. 
Ap. Right, if doing nought be death by the law. 
Shakespear’s Timon of Athens, act I. 

87. στένειν τὸν ὄρθρον. viz. at having to attend the ecclesia at an early hour. 

o In the original the whole of this little dialogue, like that versified at p. 58, 
is in iambic metre. The translator in both instances perhaps thought the idess 
too poetical to be thrown into blank vérse :—“Say, ye severest, what would ye have 

ne P” ΝΣ 
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Grief and scorning, 
Woe and mourning, 
Past all curing, 
I do scan 
Unto man, 
The much-enduring : 
Cramps and stitches, 
Aches and pains, 
Rack his joints . 
And fire his veins ! 
Try. Shield me, great Phebus, ’tis indeed a mortar, 
Vast beyond vastness !—then this monster’s visage ! 
Pain, mischief, misery, are upon his front. 
And do my eyes indeed take witness of him, 
The god, whose very sight creates a solitude, 
The truculent—the iron-faced—still settling 
Upon his legs, as if for fight preparing ! 
War. Double, double, 
Woe and trouble, 
Triple trine, 
And nine to nine, 
Nine and ten, 
And nine again, 
I do see 
For Prasiz ?. 
Hapless state ! 
See now thy doom is sealed, and ratified thy fate! 
(throws a leek into the bon.) 
Try. Look, Sparta, to’t—’tis her concern—not ours. 
War. For Megara weep ! 
And your sighs be they deep. 
For the fates strongly pull, 
And my bow! must be full ; 
The loss of a fraction 
Would work me distraction ; 
Nicely chopp’d, minc’d, and drest, 
She may yet be at rest ! 
[throws tn garlic4, and pounds it very small.) 
Try. Sigh we for those same folk of Megara! 


ῬΑ word nearly similar to Prasiz in Greek signifies a leek. 
Q Garlic was one of the most plentiful productions of Megara. 
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Large floods of tears—and bitter, save the mark ! 
Hath he infused for them ! 
Cry aloud, fair and foul, 
And for Sicily howl! 
For body and soul, 
She must go to the bow! ; 
In the pride of her state 
She must yield to her fate, 
And the scraper and knife 
Now lie hard at her life! 
[scrapes cheese®, and throws tt into the bowl.] 
Pour we some honey ὅ now from Attica 
Upon our work.— Pac. 236—254. 
Quart. Rev. vol. XXIII. p. 275. 


Nore L. Ὁ. 115. 


The entrance and exit of the cottabus are thus recorded in 
some iambics of Plato, the comic poet, which have been cor- 
rected by Hermann (de Metris, p. 148). 


ἄνδρες δεδειπνήκασιν ἤδη σχεδὸν ἅπαντες. εὖγε, 

τί οὐ τρέχων σὺ τὰς τραπέζας ἐκφέρεις ; ἐγὼ δὲ 

νίπτρον παρέχων εἰσέρχομαι. κἀγὼ δὲ παρακορήσων. 

σπονδὰς ἔπειτα παραχέας, τὸν κότταβον παροίσω. 

τῇ παιδὶ τοὺς αὐλοὺς ἐχρὴν ἤδη πρὸ χειρὸς εἶναι, 

καὶ προσαναφυσᾶν. τὸ μύρον ἤδη παράχεον βαδίζων, 

Αἰγύπτιον, κᾷτ᾽ ἴρινον᾽ στέφανον δ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 

δώσω φέρων τῶν ξυμποτῶν. νεόκρατά τις ποιείτω. 

καὶ δὴ κέκραται. xara τὸν λιβανωτὸν ἐπίθες. εἶπε, 

ποῦ δ᾽ ἡμὶν ἤδη γέγονε ; καὶ πίνοντές εἶσι πόρρω" 

καὶ σκόλιον ἧσται, κότταβος δ᾽ ἐξοίχεται θύραζε. 
Athen. XV. p. 665. B.C. D. 


But the liveliest allusion to this game is contained in an ad- 
dress of Trygeeus, where he wishes to restrain the transports 
of the chorus, till they have actually recovered the goddess of 
Peace from her place of confinement. 


Μή τι καὶ νυνί ye χαίρετ᾽" ov yap lore πω σαφῶς" 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν λάβωμεν αὐτὴν, τηνικαῦτα χαίρετε, 


r The reader of Theocritus need not be reminded of the rich milk and cheeses, 
which so frequently occur in that most exquisite of all pastoral poets. 

® It was from the odoriferous herbs on mount Hymettus, that the excellence of 
the Attic honey was derived. 
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καὶ βοᾶτε, καὶ γελᾶτ᾽ ἤ- 
dn γὰρ ἔξεσται τόθ᾽ ὑμῖν 
πλεῖν, μένειν, . . . καθεύδειν, 
ἐς πανηγύρεις θεωρεῖν, 
ἑστιᾶσθαι, κοτταβίζειν, 
συβαρίζειν, 
ἰοῦ ἰοῦ κεκραγέναι. Pac. 337-345. 
Calm your transports, rein your temper—o'er foot and tongue hold 
due command. 
Thou let’st slip too soon—await thee—till the game is in your hand. 
Then give loose to license free, 
Shout and laugh and revelry. 
Then whatever joys ye steal, 
License there shall set her seal. 
Would you sail? the seas are wide: 
Art for shore? on shore abide. 
Are ye for repose and shade? 
Sleep till Morpheus’ self be κως 
Better master in his trade. 
Pomp—procession—feast and play, 
All in turn shall have their sway, 
With sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And tale that props up laughter’s sides, 
Driving grief and sorrow far 
With a merry loud ha! ha! 


NotE M. p. 177. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ AAKQNON. 
ὅρμαον 
τὼς κυρσανίως, ὦ Μναμόνα, 
τὰν τεὰν μῶαν, ἅτις 


1. In common Greek: ὅρμησον τοὺς κυρσανίους, ὦ Mvapdva, (i. 6. Μνημοσύνη) 
(πρὸς) τὴν σὴν Μοῦσαν. Compare Pind. ΟἹ. X. 23-5. θήξας δέ κε φύντ᾽ ἀρετᾷ 
ποτὶ | πελώριον ὥρμασε κλέος & θεοῦ σὺν © 

3. μῶαν. The Doric mode of substituting τ for o has been illustrated at 
v. 705. It remains to notice three other modes used by them for avoiding this 
letter: 1st, by substituting »r in the middle of words: Lysist. 173. ἔχωντι. 
1008. ἐῶντι. 1302. ψιάδδοντι (i. 6. ψιάζουσι). Pind. Ol. I. 47. 11. 51, 112. IIT. 
12. VI. 36, ἂς. Theoc. Id. XV. 64. 82, 8. 112. 137. Sapph. Fr. 3. Sophr. Fr. 
IX. XXVII. LXXVII. Orch. Insc. I. 3. ἀποδεδόανθι (i. 6. ἀποδεδώκασι). ἴωνθι 
pro Terri sc. ἔωσι, ὦσι: 2d, by the rhotacismus, or substituting the letter p for 
σ at the end of words: Lysist. 988. παλεὸρ (i.e. παλαιός). So in the Elean in- 
scription, α Fparpa roip Fades: and abundantly in the Lacedemonian decree 
against Timotheus, where the musician having been ordered to reduce his eleven 
strings to seven, it is added, Sxwp ἕκαστορ τὸ tap πόλιορ Bdpop ὁρῶν εὐλαβῆται 
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οἷδεν ἀμὲ ras τ᾽ ᾿Ασαναΐως, 

ὅκα τοὶ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρταμιτίῳ ς 
πρόκροον θείκελοι 

ποττὰ κᾶλα, τὼς Μήδως τ᾽ ἐνίκων. 

ἀμὲ δ᾽ αὖ Λεωνίδας 

dyev ἧπερ τὼς κάπρως 

θάγοντας, οἰῶ, τὸν ὀδόντα" 10 
πολὺς δ᾽ ἀμφὶ ras γέννας ἀφρὸς ἤνσει, 

πολὺς δ᾽ ἅμα καττῶν σκελῶν ἀφρὸς ἵετο. 

ἦν γὰρ τῶὥνδρες οὐκ ἔλάσσως 

τᾶς ψάμμας, τοὶ Πέρσαι. 

ἀγρότερ' Άρταμε σηροκτόνε Ι 5 
μόλε δεῦρο, παρσένε σιὰ, 

ποττὰς σπονδὰς, 

ὡς συνέχῃς πολὺν ἀμὲ χρόνον. 

νῦν δ᾽ αὖ 

φιλία τ᾽ ales εὔπορος εἴη 20 
ταῖς συνθήκαις 


much of what constituted the Spartan character ; ted piety, self-dignity, and 
a sense of what belonged to others as well as to herself. The Apollo, the Sparta, 
the Athens. 

6. πρόκροον, i. e. προὔκρονον, hammered. The v is also omitted Lysist. 173. οὐκ 
ἃς (i. 6. ἕως. cf. Pind. Ol. X. 61.) σποδᾶς (i. 6. σπουδῆς) ἔχωντι ταὶ τριήρεες, as 
long as the iriremes have their zeal and affection. So also in 2 οἷο Greek. Sapp. 
Fr. 14. ἐνθόντ᾽ ἐξ ὁρανῶ. Alc. Fr. 1. ὕει μὲν ὁ Σδεὺς, ἐκ δ᾽ ὀρανῶ μέγας | χειμών. 

ἡ. ποττὰ κᾶλα, at the enemy's wood, i.e. ships. Ion (Athen. X. 412, b.) κατέ- 
πινε καὶ τὰ κᾶλα καὶ τοὺς ἄνθρακας. In the same manner I think the word ought 
to be accented and understood in the Spartan epistle, which conveyed to the ephors 
the intelligence of the defeat of Mindarus: "Eppe τὰ καλά" Μίνδαρος ἀπεσσούα" 
πεινῶντι Tevbpes* ἀπορέομες, τί χρὴ δρᾶν. Plut. Alcib. 28. 

10. οἰῶ, Laconic for οἶμαι. This interjectional expression appears to have been 
of frequent use in Spartan poetry and dialogue. Compare vv. 81, 56, 998, 

14. Tas ψάμμας. Compare Pindar’s imagery on the same occasion. . V. 63. 

15. σηροκτόνε, i. 6. θηροκτόνε. To the examples given above, v. 813. add from 
Alcman (Gaisf. Hephast. 337) : 

Ἰνὼ σαλασσομέδοισ᾽, dy ἀπὸ μασθῶν 
ῥίπτεν φάτις γαλασηνὸν Μελικέρταν. 
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καὶ ray αἷἱμυλᾶν ἀλωπέκων 
παυσαίμεθ" & 
δεῦρ᾽ ἴθι, δεῦρ᾽, ὦ 


κυναγὲ ἵπαρσένε. Lys. 1247—1272. 


Notes Nand O. As these notes are not essentially necessary, 
and this work has already exceeded its due limits, it has been 
thought proper to omit them. 


22. ἀλωπέκων. The fox (and not always in a bad sense) seems to have been a 
favourite source of allusion in early Doric poetry. Pind. OL II. 20. Isth. IV. 79. 
At the time the Lysistrata was written, the well-known adage of the crafty Ly- 
sander had made the word something more than a mere poetical allusion: “ ὅπου 
γὰρ ἡ λεοντῆ μὴ ἐφικνεῦται, προσραπτέον ἐκεῖ τὴν ἀλωπεκῆν.᾽" Plat. Lysand. 7. 

t The following version has been framed rather in that spirit in which modern 
times are accustomed to speak of the glorious events commemorated in the above 
chorus, than in the Doric plainness and simplicity of the original. Such as it is, 
it will serve to give the student a general idea of the contents of the chorus, and 
enable him more easily to encounter the difficulties of its dialect. 


—-But the song and the muse must our youngsters now claim : 
Waken up the bold strain, 
Till Remembrance regain 
The joint glories of old and the days of past fame ;— 
The days when at proud Artemisium’s shore 
Athens’ sons the bright palm of sea-victory wore ; 
When powers immortal look’d down from on high, 
And own’d them fit tenants and heirs for the sky. 


We too with Leonidas rose then in might ; 
For like boars, forest-bred, 
His brave Spartans he led, 
Who whetted their teeth, and demanded the fight. 
The fight gather'd round them, and o’er the feet spread 
The foam which began at the mouth and the head : 
For the foes were an host :—who had reckon’d the sand, 
Had yet left unnumber’d the Mede’s countless band. 


W ood-wand’rer, beast-slayer, goddess, huntress, and maid, 
Dian mine, be it thine, 
That in league we combine, 
Free from fraud and the fox and the trickster’s base trade. 
Then grace these our rites with thy presence so bright, 
On thy left arm be Friendship, and Peace on thy right: 
And when stars fade away, may these still own their prime, 
Immortal as thou art, and endless as Time. 
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2. ἥσθην ...rérrapa. Bergler compares, (but I think incorrectly,) 
Vesp. 440. obs ἐγὼ ᾿᾽δίδαξα κλάειν τέτταρ᾽ els τὴν χοίνικα. Too little of 
the lighter literature of the Greeks has been preserved, to admit of 
our speaking decisively as to some of their colloquial idioms; but 
it should seem, as if they were accustomed, when expressing aug- 
mentations of joy and sorrow, to use the term four, as we commonly 
use the term three. 

13. ἐπὶ μόσχῳ. Herodot. I. 160. ἐξέδοσαν δὲ of Χῖοι ἐπὶ τῷ ᾿Αταρνέϊ 
μισθῷ. Plut. Sol. 15. ἐπὶ τοῖς σώμασι μηδένα δανείζειν. 

41. ἀπορῶ, γράφω. Long after the notes on these two words had 
passed the press, Mr. G. Burges was so obliging as to send me some 
different readings of the opening scenes of this play, and the verse, 
as there exhibited, certainly tends to confirm the view which has 
been taken of its general meaning in those notes. Mr. Burges’s 
MS. reads : 

ἅ τ᾽ ἐρῶ, γράφω, λογίζομαι, περιτίλλομαι. 
41. ἡγόρενον. Fr. Aristoph. (Dind. p. 143). 
οὐκ ἠγόρευον ; οὗτός ἐστ᾽ οὐκ ᾿Αργόλας 
pa Af οὐδέ γ᾽ Ἕλλην. 
ἀγορεύειν, to say, and without reference to public speaking, is 4 
word of common occurrence in the Homeric writings. 

43. The Editor regrets to say, that he has been disappointed of 
the engraved representation of the Pnyx, which he had been led to 
expect would accompany this work. In this dilemma he must con- 
tent himself with referring the reader to the ‘ bird’s eye view’ of it, 
contained in Mr. Hughes's Travels in Greece, and to some obliging 
communications, which he has received from Mr. Cockerell on the 
subject. That accomplished artist, who surveyed the Pnyx with great 
attention on the spot,and has since refreshed his recollections by 
looking into other references, informs me that the platform on 
which the bema stood, contains 400 feet superficies, which, allowing 
five feet to each person, supplies far more accommodation than is 
wanted for the fifty-nine proedri. The two additional steps, he 
adds, would also contain a considerable number: they are at least one 
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foot four inches high, and are literally seats. The place of assem- 
bly itself, Mr. C. calculates as able to contain 18,000 persons, al- 
lowing five feet to each citizen who attended. 

48. Κελεός. On the legends connected with Ceres, and the grand- 
father of this Celeus, see Apollodorus I. 5. III. 14. 7; and St. 
Croix’s Mystéres du Paganisme, I. 141-8. 

70. ἁρμαμαξῶν. Plutarch, speaking of the jealous seclusion of 
their women by the Persians, adds: ἐν δὲ ταῖς ὁδοιπορίαις ὑπὸ σκηνὰς 
κύκλῳ περιπεφραγμένας ἐπὶ τῶν ἁρμαμαξῶν ὀχεῖσθαι. Vit. Themist. 26. 

403. λυπηρός. Plut. Themist. 22. ἤδη δὲ καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν διὰ τὸ 
φθονεῖν ἡδεώς τὰς διαβολὰς προσιεμένων, ἠναγκάξετο λυπηρὸς εἶναι, τῶν 
αὑτοῦ πράξεων ἐν τῷ δήμῳ πολλάκες μνημονεύων. 

510. Mr. Mitford (vol. iv. p. 30.) speaks of Lamachus as a man 
in the prime of life, at the time of the expedition to Sicily, 
}. 6. in the seventeenth year of the Peloponnesian war: and it was 
chiefly upon this authority that his youth was so strongly inferred 
in the note to this verse. From Plutarch’s account, however, 
(Alcib. 18), it should appear, that Lamachus’s mad passion for 
war had less excuse on the point of age, than the English historian 
of Greece had given him credit for. His years excepted, Plutarch’s 
description of Lamachus agrees very closely with that of Aristo- 
phanes, from whom it was most probably derived, (Alcib. 18. Ni- 
cias 15.18). Neither his life nor his death seems to have made 
any strong impression on the mind of Thucydides, whose notices of 
him are very scanty. 

618. Long after the note to the above verse had passed the press, 
it was not a little gratifying to the Editor’s feelings to find most 
of the opinions contained in it, corroborated by one of the finest 
scholars and writers of the present day, the Greek Professor of Glas- 
gow. After a high eulogium on ‘the illustrious poet, from whose 
remains we now learn to understand the nature of the old comedy,’ 
Sir D. Sandford proceeds to observe, ‘“‘ But in reviewing his pro- 
ductions as a whole, and as specimens of the system to which they 
belonged, not only the ancient conception of the comic art, but 
likewise the character of the Bacchanalian festival must be taken 
into the account. To the more solemn and exalted species of men- 
tal inspiration, tragedy was consecrated ; but of that airy and ex- 
travagant spirit, that intoxication of the soul, of which Bacchus 
was equally the patron, the Attic comedy, in its first estate, was at 
once the triumph and the type. Hence every appearance of fore- 
thought and laborious preparation was avoided, and the reins were 
freely given to the utmost license of fable, sentiment, and expres- 
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sion, which an exuberant fancy could supply. On this principle 
we easily find a reason for the wildest sallies of buffoonery, and a 
reason too, if not an excuse, for that grossness of language and 
allusion, which harmonized with the obscene ensign of the ori- 
ginal Phallic ceremonies.” After some further observations on 
the nature of the old comedy, the learned Professor remarks, 
«* Aristophanes was not behind his brethren in availing himself of 
some of these professional immunities ; yet, wherever, amid the 
coarseness, the grotesqueness, and the mockery of the old comic 
vein, the personal character of the man breaks out, we see that it 
was not merely his boast, but his real wish and aim, to elevate the 
tone of his art.” Adverting next to the unrivalled skill, with 
which Aristophanes wields the idiomatic powers of the Attic form 
of speech, and the snatches of exquisite poetry, which are perpetu- 
ally intermingled with the passages of a more robust or vulgar 
quality, this eloquent and powerful writer concludes: “ When we 
add to this, that the patriotism of Aristophanes was of that sterling 
ore which shines from its own brightness, without the adventitious 
gilding of popular professions, we claim for him the crowning 
merit of a great mind. The last mentioned excellence necessarily 
involves another that may justly be ascribed to him; a sound, 
' consistent view of the philosophy of morals...... The attacks 
of Aristophanes were as just as they were tremendous; a fact 
greatly to the honour of one whose shafts flew so thick on every 
side, that he might well have exclaimed, with a celebrated writer 
of modern times, ‘ What public question have I declined? What 
villain have I spared?’” Sandford’s Rese and Progress of Literature. 
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